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PREFACE . 


By  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  20,  1897,  a  provision  was  made 
for  "  revising,  reindexing,  and  otherwise  completing  and  perfecting 
by  the  aid  of  such  documents  as  may  be  useful,  the  second  edition  of 
the  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the  United  States."  The 
work  thus  referred  to  was  the  "  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of 
the  United  vStates,"  edited  by  Francis  Wharton,  LLD.,  which  was 
published  in  three  volumes  in  1886,  and  of  which  a  second  issue, 
embracing  about  160  pages  of  new  matter,  added  to  the  third  volume, 
was  made  in  1887.  It  was  my  fortime  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
connected,  in  a  contributory  capacity,  with  the  preparation  of  that 
work.  In  a  pamphlet  submitted  to  Congress,  before  the  printing,  of 
his  work  was  authorized,  Doctor  Wharton  was  so  good  as  to  say :  "  I 
am  indebted  to  John  B.  Moore,  esq.,  of  the  Department  of  State,  to 
whose  great  aid  in  other  respects  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions, for  a  compilation  of  the  rulings/)f  commissions  established  by 
the  United  States,  in  connection  with  other  powers,  for  the  settlement 
of  points  in  international  dispute."  In  the  preface  to  his  Digest,  the 
learned  editor  repeated  this  acknowledgment,  but  stated  that  the 
^'  digest  of  the  rulings  of  the  international  commissions "  would 
"  occupy  a  separate  volume."  It  proved,  indeed,  to  be  a  longer  and 
more  laborious  task  than  the  work  of  which  it  was  originally  expected 
to  form  a  part,  and  eventually  grew  into  the  "  History  and  Digest  of 
International  Arbitrations,"  in  six  volumes,  which  was  published  in 
1898,  by  authority  of  Congress,  as  an  independent  work.  My  actual 
contribution  to  the  "  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the  United 
States  "  embraced  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  opinions  of  the 
Attorneys-General,  the  essential  framework  of  the  chapter  on  the 
fisheries,  and  certain  minor  matters. 

Of  the  original  conception  of  the  plan  of  his  Digest,  and  of  the 
order  and  arrangement,  the  entire  merit  belongs  to  Doctor  Wharton. 
He  was  an  incessant  and  heroic  worker,  and  the  preparation  of  his 
Digest  in  the  space  of  two  years  was,  even  with  such  secondary  aid 
as  he  obtained  from  various  other  persons,  a  remarkable  feat.  But 
certain  results  were  inevitable.  In  the  performance  of  such  a  task 
time  is  an  essential  ingredient.  Important  records  were  left  unex- 
plored, or  were  only  cursorily  inspected;  the  significance  of  docu- 
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ments  was  not  always  caught  or  correctly  conveyed ;  and  as  the  refer- 
ences to  manuscripts  were,  except  for  the  apparent  dates,  wholly  in- 
definite, it  was  often  impos.^ible  afterwards  to  trace  and  verify  them. 

Personal  experience  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  International  Law 
Digest,  but  also  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  for  my  History  and 
Digest  of  International  Arbitrations,  had  exceptionally  familiarized 
me  with  these  conditions,  when  in  June,  1897,  I  undertook  the  work 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  preceding  February.  But,  as  I  proceeded 
with  the  task,  I  became  more  and  more  firmly  convinced  that,  if  it 
was  to  be  performed  properly,  it  must  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  much 
larger  than  had  apparently  been  contemplated.  Not  only  was  it 
evident  that  much  of  the  new  material  that  I  was  accumulating 
could  not  be  classified  under  the  titles  of  the  previous  work,  but  it 
was  also  found  on  investigation  that  in  many  instances  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ol^  material  should  be  changed.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  results  of  a  mere  revision  must  have  been  both  inadequate  and 
incongruous. 

A  revision,  with  supplementary  sections,  could  hardly  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  A  third  course  was  to  adopt  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent plan,  comprehending  the  entire  subject ;  and  this  solution  of 
the  problem,  although  the  most  onerous,  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  that  was  compatible  with  scientific  principles. 

In  the  execution  of  this  d^ign  two  points  of  capital  importance 
have  ever  been  borne  in  mind.  One  is  that  mere  extracts  from  state 
papers  or  judicial  decisions  can  not  be  safely  relied  on  as  guides  to 
the  law.  They  may  indeed  be  positively  misleading.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  state  papers,  in  which  arguments  are  often  contentiously 
put  forth  which  by  no  means  represent  the  eventual  view  of  the 
government  in  whose  behalf  they  were  employed.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  merely  quoting  extracts  from  particular  documents,  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  give  the  history  of  the  cases  in  which  they  w^ere  issued,  and, 
by  showing  what  was  finally  done,  to  disclose  the  opinion  that  in  the 
end  prevailed.  In  this  way,  too,  the  views  of  both  sides  are  presented. 
It  may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  such 
thing  as  "  the  international  law  of  the  United  States,"  or  the  "  inter- 
national law  "  of  any  other  particular  country.  The  phrase  is  itself 
a  misnomer,  and  conveys  an  implication  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  the  first  to  repel,  for  it  has  ever 
been  the  position  of  the  Ignited  States  that  international  law  is  a  body 
of  rules  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  equally  binding  upon  all  and 
impartially  governing  their  mutual  intercourse.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that,  while  the  work  bears  the  name  and  the  character  of  a 
digest,  it  also  contains  much  that  is  of  an  expository  nature,  in  a  form 
suitable  to  a  treatise. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  have  endeavored  specially  to  attend  is, 
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in  dealing  with  manuscript  records,  to  avoid  giving  brief  glosses  . 
which  convey  no  intimation  of  the  question  under  consideration,  but 
to  follow  and,  wherever  practicable,  quote  the  text,  and  to  give, 
besides,  enough  of  the  facts  to  render  the  application  apparent.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  digest,  especially  of  unpublished 
papers  which  the  reader  can  not  himself  consult.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  I  have  given  volume  and  page  of  manuscript  citations 
so  that  the  originals  can  immediately  and  certainly  be  reached.  The 
documents  were  first  found,  read,  and  marked  by  myself  personally, 
the  figures  of  reference  were  then  taken  by  my  copyists,  and  these 
figures  have  all  been  verified  and  omissions  supplied  in  the  proofs. 

Of  the  present  work,  the  matter  in  Wharton's  Digest,  although  it 
is  in  substance  entirely  preserved,  and  where  textually  retained  is 
usually  quoted,  forms  only  a  small  part.  Quotations  from  printed 
sources,  which  are  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  have  usually  been 
abridged  and  worked  into  the  complete  statement  of  the  case,  which 
it  has  been  my  object  to  furnish. 

But  in  no  instance,  it  is  believed,  has  a  quotation  from  manuscripts 
been  curtailed.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been  my  rule  to  enlarge  the 
quotations  from  such  sources,  with  a  view  by  this  and  other  means 
to  increase  their  scientific  value.  The  quantity  of  the  material  dealt 
with,  from  all  sources,  has  been  very  great.  Owing  to  its  heavy  accu- 
mulation and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  work  of  analysis,  classi- 
^fication,  and  digesting,  I  closed  the  systematic  and  minute  gleaning 
of  the  manuscripts  on  July  1,  1901,  down  to  which  date  I  had  carried 
it,  beginning  with  the  earliest  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Since  that  date  I  have  drawn  on  the  manuscripts  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  special  questions  or  events  of  exceptional  importance.  The 
exploration  of  printed  sources  has  been  steadily  carried  on  up  to  the 
time  of  printing.  The  total  mass  of  the  matter  was  much  augmented 
by  the  great  international  transactions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1898.  In  my  fourth  chapter,  in  particular, 
on  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  sovereignty,  may  be  seen  some  of  the 
contributions  resulting  from  the  conflict  with  Spain.  I  may  also 
refer  to  the  sections  on  guano  islands,  in  the  same  chapter,"  for  an 
illustration  of  the  minute  care  which  the  preparation  of  the  work,  on 
the  plan  heretofore  outlined,  has  often  entailed.  Even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  nine  years  (one  of  which,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  given  to  the  public  service),  I  could  scarcely  have  brought  it 
to  completion,  but  for  the  assistance  derived  from  my  previous  labors 
on  the  History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations. 

I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  energetic  and  efficient 
supervision  by  Mr.  James  T.  DuBois  of  the  proof  reading  of  the  five 
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last  volumes  of  the  text,  as  well  as  of  the  exact  and  intelligent  care 
bestowed  by  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Armes,  Samuel  B.  Crandall,  and 
Richard  W.  Flournoy,  jr.,  all  of  the  Department  of  State,  on  the 
comparison  of  proofs  and  the  verification  of  references. 

To  Mr.  Dudley  Odell  McGovney,  at  present  fellow  in  international 
law  in  Columbia  University,  I  wish  to  accord  the  credit  for  the  index- 
It  will,  together  with  the  table  of  cases  and  the  list  of  documents 
cited,  occupy  a  separate  volume ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  its  great  merits, 
including  its  fullness  and  orderly  arrangement,  will  be  generally 
recognized. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  helpfulness  of  my 
secretary,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Goetz,  now  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
who,  besides  rendering  stenographic  and  other  aid,  has  prepared  the 
table  of  cases  and  the  list  of  documents  cited. 

After  twenty  years'  experience  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  uniform  courtesy,  promptitude,  and 
efficiency  of  the  officials  with  whom  my  business  has  been  conducted. 

John  B.  Moore. 

New  York,  May  21, 1906. 
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I.     ITS  ORIGIN  AND  OBLIGATION. 

§1. 

There  is  no  precise  time  at  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  body  of 

rules  which  regulate,  under  the  title  of  international 
"  ^  *  **  law,  the  intercourse  of  nations,  came  into  being.  As  a 
science  it  assumed  a  definite  form  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, in  the  works  of  the  great  philosophical  jurists,  of  whom  Grotius 
is  the  most  illustrious."  These  works  are  distinjguished  b}-  the  blend- 
ing of  moral  principles  as  discovered  by  reason  and  revelation  with 
positive  law  and  custom  as  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  nations 
and  their  practices.  The  first  constituted  what  was  called  the  law  of 
nature  {jus  naturw);  the  second,  the  law  of  nations  (jtis  gentmin). 
Hence  the  title  of  some  of  the  treatises — the  Law  of  Nature  and  of 


«Hi8  great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  was  published  in  1625.  **  He  claims,'' 
says  Whewell,  *'  to  be  the  first  who  had  reduced  International  Law  to  the  form  of 
an  art  or  science.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  this  claim  goes  beyond  his  due. "  (Grotius 
on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace:  an  abridged  translation,  editor's  preface,  X.) 
ProfeaBor  Holland,  referring  to  Albericus  Gentilis's  De  Jure  Belli  libri  tres  (1598), 
states  that  these  three  books  '*  supply  the  model  and  framework  of  the  firpt  and  third 
books  of  Grotius,"  but  adds:  "  I  am  by  no  means  concerned  to  place  Gen  til  is  on  a 
level  with  his  undeniably  greater  follower."  (Studies  in  Int.  Law,  23.)  See,  aL«o, 
Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh,  A  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations; 
Westlake,  Int.  Law,  30-36;  Walker,  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  I.,  chap,  iii.; 
Wvier,  Note  sur  la  Litt^rature  du  Droit  des  Gens  avant  la  Publication  du  Jus  Belli 
ac  Pacis  de  Grotius,  1626. 
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2  INTERNATIONAL    LAW.  [§  1. 

Nations.     Of  the  positive  element  of  the  new  science  the  Roman  civil 
law  was  the  chief  source,  since  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  jurispi'u- 
dence  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  whose  laws  and  practices 
were  chiefly  consulted. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  from  the  beginning  the  science  in  question 

denoted  something  more  than  the  positive  legislation 
^* tSwi  law!^"^"  of  independent  states,  and  the  term  'international 

law,"  which  has  in  recent  times  so  generally  super- 
seded the  earlier  titles,  serves  to  emphasise  this  fact.  It  denotes  a 
body  of  obligations  which  is,  in  a  sense,  independent  of  and  superior 
to  such  legislation.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  on 
various  occasions  announced  the  principle  that  international  law,  as  a 
system,  is  binding  upon  nations,  not  merely  as  something  to  which 
they  may  be  tacitly  assumed  to  have  agreed,  but  also  as  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  their  admission  to  full  and  equal  participation  in 
the  intercourse  of  civilized  states. 
Though  on  many  subjects  the  rules  of  international  law  are  clear 

and  precise,  yet,  as   often   happens  with  municipal 
ourceio  an   ority.  j^^^  ^j^^  ^^|^  applicable  to  a  particular  case  may  be 

uncertain  and  difficult  of  ascertainment.  In  such  cases  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  authority  of  writers;  to  the  provisions  of  treaties  disclos- 
ing a  consensus  of  opinion;  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  individual 
states  regulating  international  conduct;  to  the  decisions  of  interna- 
tional tribunals,  such  as  boards  of  arbitration;  and  to  the  judgments 
of  prize  courts,  and  of  ordinary  municipal  courts,  purporting  to  be 
declaratorv  of  the  law  of  nations. 

''The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from  which  we  derive  those 
rules,  respecting  belligerent  and  neutral  rights,  which  are  recognized 
by  all  civilized  and  commercial  states  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
This  law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  in  part  conventional.  To  ascertain 
that  which  is  unwritten,  we  resort  to  the  great  principles  of  reason  and 
justice;  but,  as  these  principles  will  be  differently  understood  by  dif- 
ferent nations  under  different  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as 
being,  in  some  degree,  fixed  and  rendered  stable  by  a  series  of  judicial 
decisions.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country,  so  far  as  they 
are  founded  upon  a  law  common  to  every  country,  will  be  received, 
not  as  authority,  but  with  respect.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
every  country  show  how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  is  under- 
stood in  that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the  rule 
which  is  to  prevail  in  this." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  r.  Boyle  (1815),  OCranch,  191, 198. 

The  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
policy  in  regard  to  them,  being  placed  by  the  Constitution  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Federal  Groviernmeiit,  its  decisions  upon  these  subjects  are,  by 
a  universally  acknowledged  principle  of  international  law,  obligatory 
upon  every  citizen  of  the  Union. 

Kennett  t7.  Chambers  (1852),  14  Howard,  38. 

''Many  of  the  usages  which  prevail,  and  which  have  the  force  of  law, 
doubtless  originated  in  the  positive  prescriptions  of  some  single 
state,  which  were  at  first  of  limited  effect,  but  which  when  generally 
accepted  became  of  universal  obligation.  The  Rhodian  law  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  earliest  system  of  marine  rules.  It  was  a  code 
for  Rhodians  only,  but  it  soon  became  of  general  authority  because 
accepted  and  assented  to  as  a  wise  and  desirable  system  by  other 
maritime  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Amalphitan  table, 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  of  part  of  the  marine 
ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.  They  all  became  the  law  of  the  sea,  not 
on  account  of  their  origin,  but  by  reason  of  their  acceptance  as  such. 
And  it  is  evident  that  unless  general  assent  is  efficacious  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  international  law,  there  never  can  be  that  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  maritime  rules  which  the  constant  changes  in  the  instruments 
and  necessities  of  navigation  require.  Changes  in  nautical  rules  have 
taken  place.  How  have  they  been  accomplished,  if  not  by  the  concur- 
rent assent,  express  or  understood,  of  maritime  nations?  When, 
therefore,  we  find  such  rules  of  navigation  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
British  orders  in  council  of  January  9th,  1863,  and  in  our  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1864,  accepted  as  obligatory  rules  by  more  than  thirty  of  the 
principal  commercial  states  of  the  world,  including  almost  all  which 
have  any  shipping  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  are  constrained  to  regard 
them  as  in  part,  at  least,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  these  vessels,  the  laws 
of  the  sea,  and  as  having  been  the  law  at  the  time  when  the  collision 
of  which  the  libellants  complain  took  place.  This  is  not  giving  to  the 
statutes  of  any  nation  extraterritorial  effect.  It  is  not  treating  them 
as  general  maritime  laws,  but  it  is  recognition  of  the  historical  fact 
that  by  common  consent  of  mankind  these  rules  have  been  acquiesced 
in  as  of  general  obligation.  Of  that  fact  we  think  we  may  take  judicial 
notice.  Foreign  municipal  laws  must  indeed  be  proved  as  facts,  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  law  of  nations." 

The  Scotia  (1871),  14  Wall.  170,  187,  Mr.  Justice  Strong  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  This  case  was  one  of  a  collision  l)etween  an  American  and 
a  British  ship. 

See  also  The  Scotland  (1881),  105  U.  S.  24;  The  New  York  (1899),  175  U.  S.  187. 

"International  law  is  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained  and 
administered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  as 
often  as  questions  of  right  depending  upon  it  are  duly  presented  for 
their  determination.     For  this  purpose,  where  there  is  no  treaty  and 
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no  controlling  executive  or  legislative  act  or  judicial  decision,  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and,  as 
evidence  of  these,  to  the  works  of  jurists  and  conunentators,  who,  by 
years  of  labor,  research,  and  experience,  have  made  themselves  pecu- 
liarl}^  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Such 
works  are  resorted  to  by  judicial  tribunals,  not  for  the  speculations  of 
their  author  concerning  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  for  trustworthy 
evidence  of  what  the  law  really  is.  Hilton  v.  Guyot^  159  U.  S.  113, 
163,  164,  214,  216. 

'' Wheaton  places  among  the  principal  sources  of  international  law, 
'Text- writers  of  authority,  showing  what  is  the  approved  usage  of 
nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respecting  their  mutual  conduct,  with 
the  definitions  and  modifications  introduced  by  general  consent.'  As  to 
these  he  forcibly  observes:  '  Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  writers,  or  to  substitute  in  any  case  their  authority  for 
the  principles  of  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  generally 
impartial. in  their  judgment.  They  are  witness  of  the  sentiments  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  weight  of  their  testimony  increases 
every  time  that  their  authority  is  invoked  by  statesmen,  and  every 
year  that  passes  without  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  works  being 
impugned  by  the  avowal  of  contrary  principles.'  Wheaton's  Inter- 
national Law  (8th  ed.),  §15. 

"Chancellor  Kent  says:  '  In  the  absence  of  higher  and  more  authori- 
tative sanctions,  the  ordinances  of  foreign  states,  the  opinions  of  emi- 
nent statesmen,  and  the  writings  of  distinguished  jurists  are  regarded 
as  of  great  consideration  on  questions  not  settled  by  conventional  law. 
In  cases  where  the  principal  jurists  agree  the  presumption  will  be  very 
great  in  favor  of  the  solidity  of  their  maxims,  and  no  civilized  nation 
that  does  not  arrogantly  set  all  ordinary  law  and  justice  at  defiance  will 
venture  to  disregard  the  uniform  sense  of  the  established  writers  on 
international  law.'     1  Kent  Com.,  18." 

Gray,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  The  Paquete  Habana  (1900), 
175  U.  S.  700. 

''  The  municipal  laws  of  a  country  can  not  change 
Nature  and  force  of  ^j^^  \^^  ^f  nations  SO  as  to  bind  the  subjects  of  another 

obligation.  .       ^, 

nation. 

Case  of  the  Resolution,  Federal  court  of  appeals  (1781),  2  Dallas,  1,  4.    See 
also  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson's  Adm.  239. 

Nations  may,  by  their  municipal  law,  facilitate  or  improve  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  of  nations  by  any  means  they  shall  think  best,  "pro- 
vided the  great  universal  law  remains  unaltered." 

McKean,  ('.  J.,  in  Rosa  r.  Rittenhouse,  supreme  court  of  Pa.  (1792),  2  Dallas, 
160. 
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"When  the  United  States  declared  their  independence,  they  were 
bound  to  receive  the  law  of  nations  in  its  modern  state  of  purity  and 
refinement." 

Wilson,  J.,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton  (1796),  3  Dallas,  199,  281. 

''The  law  of  nations  may  be  considered  of  three  kinds,  to  wit,  gen- 
eral^ conventional^  or  custatnary.  The^r^^  is  univet'sal^  or  established 
by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  binds  all  nutioris.  The  second 
is  founded  on  express  consent,  and  is  not  universal,  and  only  binds 
those  nations  that  have  assented  to  it.  The  third  is  founded  on 
TAcrr  consent,  and  is  only  obligatoiy  on  those  nations  who  have 
adopted  it." 

Chase,  J.,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton  (1796),  3  Dallas,  199,  227. 

"An  act  of  Congress  ought  never  to  be  construed  to  violate  the  law 
of  nations  if  any  other  possible  construction  remains." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Murray  v.  Schooner  Charming  Betsey  (1804),  2  Cranch,  64, 
118.  See  also  Talbot  r.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1;  Little  r.  Barreme  (1804), 
2  Cranch,  170. 

"  Undoubtedly  no  single  nation  can  change  the  law  of  the  sea.  That 
law  is  of  universal  obligation,  and  no  statute  of  one  or  two  nations  can 
create  obligations  for  the  whole  world.  Like  all  the  laws  of  nations 
it  rests  upon  the  consent  of  civilized  communities.  It  is  of  force,  not 
because  it  was  prescribed  by  any  superior  power,  but  because  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  whether  in  the  usages  of  navigation  or  in  the  ordinances 
of  maritime  states,  or  in  both,  it  has  become  the  law  of  the  sea  only 
by  the  concurrent  sanction  of  those  nations  who  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  commercial  world." 

The  Scotia  (1871),  14  Wall.  170,  187. 

"Every  nation,  on  being  received,  at  her  own  request,  into  the  cir- 
cle of  civilized  governments,  must  understand  that  she  not  only  attains 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  the  dignity  of  national  character,  but  that 
she  binds  herself  also  to  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  all  those 
principles,  laws,  and  usages  which  have  obtained  currency  among 
civilized  states,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the 
miseries  of  war. 

"No  community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national 
character  in  modern  times  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  which 
that  character  imposes.  A  Christian  people  who  exercise  sovereign 
power,  who  make  treaties,  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
states,  and  who  should  yet  refuse  to  conduct  their  military  operations 
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according  to  the  usages  universally  observed  by  such  states,  would 
present  a  character  singularly  inconsistent  and  anomalous." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico,  April  15, 
1842,  Webster's  Works,  VI.  437. 

If  a  government  ''confesses  itself  unable  or  unwilling  to  conform 
to  those  international  obligations  which  must  exist  between  established 
-governments  of  friendly  states,  it  would  thereby  confess  that  it  is  not 
entitled  to  be  regarded  or  recognized  as  a  sovereign,  and  independent 
power." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  August  2,  1877,  MS.  Instr.,  Mexico, 
XIX.  357. 

^  municipal  decree,  whether  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  con- 
travening the  law  of  nations  has  no  extraterritorial  force. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wing,  April  19, 1871,  MS.  Inst.  Ecuador,  I.  270; 
Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brunetti,  Oct.  23,  1878,  MS.  Notes  to 
Spain,  IX.  558;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  June  23,  1886, 
MS.  Instr.,  France,  XXI.  330;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Connery, 
Nov.  7,  1887,  For.  Rel.  1887,  p.  751;  Moore,  Report  on  Extraterritorial 
Crime,  Government  Printing  Office,  1887,  and  For.  Rel.  1887,  pp.  757-840; 
Moore,  International  Arbitrations,  III.,  chap.  Iviii.  3070-3160. 

In  1888  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  passed  a  law  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  the  nation  was  not  responsible  for  losses  and  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  enemy,  either  in  a  civil  or  an  international  war,  or 
by  mobs,  riots,  or  mutinies;  nor  for  losses  and  damages  caused  bj^  the 
Government  in  its  military  operations,  or  in  the  measures  which  it 
might  adopt  for  the  restoration  of  public  order;  nor  for  losses  or 
damages  consequent  upon  measures  adopted  by  the  Government 
toward  natives  or  foreigners,  involving  their  arrest,  banishment, 
imprisonment,  detention,  or  extradition,  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
public  order  or  a  compliance  with  treaties  with  neighboring  nations 
should  require  such  action;  and  that  no  person,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  should  have  any  right  of  indemnity  in  such  cases.  The  diplo- 
matic coips  at  Quito  protested  against  the  act  as  ''contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations."  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  when  advised  of 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  pronounced  them  ''generally  and  sub- 
stantially subversive  of  the  principles  of  international  law  by  which, 
and  not  by  domestic  legislation,  the  ultimate  liability  of  governments 
to  one  another  must  be  determined;"  and  declared  that  "by  such  a 
declaration  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  her  conduct  in  international 
relations  Ecuador  places  herself  outside  of  the  pale  of  international 
intercourse." 

Mr.  Rives,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McGarr,  Oct.  24,  1888,  For.  Rel.  1 888, 
Part  1,  p.  490;  Mr.  Rives,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  V^alker,  Oct.  23, 
1888,  For.  Rel.  1888,  Part  1,  p.  492. 
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'••The  statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  United  States  do  not  regard  inter- 
national law  as  having  become  binding  on  their  country  through  the 
intervention  of  any  legislature.  They  do  not  believe  it  to  be  <5f  the 
nature  of  immemorial  usage,  'of  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.'  They  look  upon  its  rules  as  a  main  part  of  the 
conditions  on  which  a  state  is  originally  received  into  the  family  of 
civilized  nations.  This  view,  though  not  quite  explicitly  set  forth, 
does  not  really  differ  from  that  entertained  by  the  founders  of  inter- 
national law,  and  it  is  practically  that  submitted  to,  and  assumed  to  be 
a  sufficiently  solid  basis  for  further  inferences,  by  governments  and 
lawyers  of  the  civilized  sovereign  communities  of  our  day.  If  they 
put  it  in  another  way  it  would  probably  be  that  the  state  which  dis- 
claims the  authority  of  international  law  places  herself  outside  the 
circle  of  civilized  nations." 

Maine,  International  Law,  37-38.  This  interpretation  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  of 
the  position  of  the  United  States  is  strikingly  sagacious,  since  it  expresses 
that  position  in  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  employe<i  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  case  of  Ecuador  (gtipra) ,  almost  at  the  moment 
when  his  work  was  issuing  from  the  press  and  naturally  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  contents. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  discusses,  at  pp.  38-45,  Queen  v.  Keyn,  often  called  the  case 
of  the  Franconia,  L.  R.  2  Exch.  Div.  63,  a  cane  which,  though  often 
referred  to  as  denying  the  authority  of  international  law,  was  decided 
"upon  grounds  of  municipal  and  not  of  international  law."  (Hall,  Int. 
Law,  4th  ed.  213,  note.)  See  also,  as  to  the  origin  and  obligation  of  inter- 
national law,  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  lat  ed.,  preface,  and  2d  ed.,  I.  75-77; 
Black,  At. -Gen.  (1859),  9  Op.  358. 

The  law  of  nations  is   "to  be  tried  by  the  test  of   usage.     That 
_--  ^  ,  which  has  received  the  assent  of  all  must  be  the  law 

Bffeot  of  usage.       «      ,,  „ 

of  all." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  The  Antelope  (1825),  10  Wheat.  66,  120-121. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  The  Young  Jacob 
and  Johanna^  1  C.  Rob.  20,  that  a  certain  custom  which  had  been 
observed  in  former  wars  '^  was  a  rule  of  comity  only,  and  not  of  legal 
decision,"  the  court  said: 

"Assuming  the  phrase  'legal  decision'  to  have  been  there  used  in 
the  sense  in  which  courts  are  accustomed  to  use  it,  as  equivalent  to 
'judicial  decision,'  it  is  true  that,  so  far  as  appears,  there  had  been  no 
such  decision  on  the  point  in  England.  The  word  '  comity'  was  appar- 
ently used  by  Lord  Stowell  as  synonymous  with  courtesy  or  good  will. 
But  the  period  of  a  hundred  years  lohich  has  since  elapsed  is  amply 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  what  m^iginally  may  have  rested  in  custota  or 
arniity^  courtesy  or  concession^  to  groio^  by  the  general  ajisent  of  civilized 
nations^  into  a  settled  rule  of  ifiternational  law.  As  was  well  said  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  'In  the  present  century  a  slow  and  silent  but 
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very  substantial  mitigation  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  war,  and 
in  proportion  as  that  mitigated  practice  has  received  the  sanction  of 
time  it'  is  raised  from  the  rank  of  mere  usage,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations.'  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  38;  1  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  360." 

Gray,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  The  Paqueta  Habana  (1900), 
175  U.  S.  694,  holding  that  coast-fighing  vessels,  engaged  in  catching  and 
bringing  in  fresh  fish,  are  exempt  from  capture  as  prize  of  war.  The 
italics  in  the  above  passage  are  the  editor's. 

'^As  international  law  is  a  product  of  the  special  civilization  of  mod- 
era  Europe,  and  forms  a  highly  artificial  system  of 
Fresninption^  as  to  ^hich  the  principles  can  not  be  suppled  to  be  under- 
stood or  recognized  by  countries  differently  civilized, 
such  states  only  can  be  presumed  to  be  subject  to  it  as  are  inheritors 
of  that  ciWlization.  They  have  lived,  and  are  living,  under  law,  and 
a  positive  act  of  withdrawal  would  be  required  to  free  them  from  its 
restraints.  But  states  outside  European  civilization  must  formally 
enter  into  the  circle  of  law-governed  countries.  They  must  do  some- 
thing with  the  acquiescence  of  the  latter,  or  of  some  of  them,  which 
amounts  to  an  acceptance  of  the  law  in  its  entirety  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  misconstruction.  It  is  not  enough  consequently  that  they 
shall  enter  into  arrangements  by  treaty  identical  with  arrangements 
made  by  law-governed  powers,  nor  that  they  shall  do  acts,  like  send- 
ing and  receiving  permanent  embassies,  which  are  compatible  with 
ignorance  or  rejection  of  law.     *     *     ♦ 

"When  a  new  state  comes  into  existence  its  position  is  regulated 
by  like  considerations.  If  by  its  origin  it  inherits  European  civiliza- 
tion the  presumption  is  so  high  that  it  intends  to  conform  to  law  that 
the  first  act  purporting  to  be  a  state  act  which  is  done  by  it,  unaccom- 
panied by  warning  of  intention  not  to  conform,  must  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating an  intention  to  conform,  and  brings  it  consequently  within  the 
sphere  of  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand;  it  falls  by  its  origin  into  the  class 
of  states  outside  European  civilization,  it  can,  of  course,  only  leave 
them  by  a  formal  act  of  the  kind  already  mentioned. 

"A  tendency  has  shown  itself  of  late  to  conduct  relations  with 
states  which  are  outside  the  sphere  of  international  law  to  a  certain 
extent  in  accordance  with  its  rules;  and  a  tendency  has  also  shown 
itself  on  the  part  of  such  states  to  expect  that  European  countries 
shall  behave  in  conformity  with  the  standard  which  they  have  them- 
selves set  up. .  Thus  China,  after  France  had  blockaded  Formosa  in 
1884,  communicated  her  expectation  that  England  would  prevent 
French  ships  from  coaling  in  British  ports.  Tacitly,  and  by  inference 
from  a  series  of  acts,  states  in  the  position  of  China  may  in  the  long 
run  be  brought  within  the  realm  of  law;  but  it  would  be  unfair  and 
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impossible  to  assume,  inf erentially ,  acceptance  of  law  as  a  whole  from 
isolated  acts  or  even  from  frequently  repeated  acts  of  a  certain  kind." 

Hall,  Int.  Law.  4th  ed.,  42-44. 

Formerly  the  states  that  were  subject  and  those  that  were  not  subject  to  inter- 
national law  were  respectively  classed  as  Christian  and  non-Christian. 
By  Art.  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  however,  Turkey 
was  expressly  "admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public 
law  and  system  of  concert  of  Europe."  (Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  II.  1254.) 

By  the  new  treaties  which  went  into  effect  in  July  and  August,  1899,  ''Japan's 
position  as  a  fully  independent  sovereign  power  is  assured."  (President 
McKinley,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899.)  Japan's  admission  into  the 
"circle  of  law-governed  countries"  was  preceded  by  various  acts  by 
which  she  recofrnized  the  obligations  of  international  law.  In  August, 
1870,  during  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  she  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality.  (For.  Rel.  1870,  188.)  In  1886  the  Emperor  formally 
adhered  to  the  Geneva  Coni;^ention.  By  an  imperial  decree  of  March  19, 
1887,  the  rules  of  maritime  law  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  empire.  On  August  21,  1894, 
during  the  war  with  China,  a  law  was  promulgated  for  the  organization  of  a 
prize  court  which  was  established  at  Sasebo.  This  law  was  based  chiefly 
on  the  British  and  German  prize  acte;  and  there  was  subsequently  pro- 
mulgated a  prize  act,  founded  on  the  works  of  Professor  Holland  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Lushington,  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  of 
1882,  and  the  instructions  of  the  French  navy  of  1870.  In  the  work  of 
adaptation,  however,  Japan  made  one  salutary  improvement;  she  abol- 
ished the  interest  of  the  individual  captor  in  the  prize.  (See  Ariga,  La 
Guerre  sino-japonaise  au  point  de  vue  du  droit  international;  Takahashi, 
Cases  on  International  Law  during  the  Chino-Japanese  War;  Siebold, 
Japan's  Accession  to  the  Comity  of  Nations. ) 

To  Hairs  statement  that  China,  in  1884,  expressed  the  expectation  that  Eng- 
land would  prevent  French  ships  from  coaling  in  British  ports,  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  British  Government  recognized  the  belligerent  rights  of 
China  as  well  as  of  France,  and  acknowledged  toward  both  the  obligations 
of  neutrality,  issuing  to  that  end  instructions  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act.     (Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  LXXVI.  1884-1885, 434. ) 


II.     PART  OF  THE  LA  W  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  "privilege  of  foreign  ministers  and  their  domestic  servants 

depends  upon  the  law  of  nations.    The  act  of  parliament 
Judioi^deelara-   ^^  ^  Anne,  c.  12,  is  declarator}^  of  it.     All  that  is  7ie^o  in 

this  act  is  the  clause  which  gives  a  summary  jurisdiction 
for  the  jnmishment  of  the  infractors  of  this  law.  ♦  *  *  But  the  act 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  doubt  'whether  the  Imv  of  nations^  particu- 
larly the  part  relative  to  public  ministers,  was  not  part  of  the  law  of 
England^  and  the  infraction  criminal,  nor  intended  to  vary  an  iota  from 
it,     I  reimember  in  a  case  before  Lord  Talbot,     ♦    ♦    *    the  matter 
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was  very  elaborately  argued  at  the  bar,  and  a  solemn,  deliberate  opin- 
ion given  by  the  court.  ♦  *  ♦  Lord  Talbot  declared  a  clear  opinion, 
'  That  the  lavj  of  nations^  in  its  fidl  extent,  was  part  of  the  law  of 
England,^  'That  the  act  of  Parliament  was  declaratory;'^  »  «  « 
'  that  the  law  of  nations  was  to  be  collected  from  the  py^actice  of  diflFer- 
ent  nations,  and  the  authority  of  writers.^  Accordingly  he  argued  and 
determined  from  such  instances  and  the  authority  of  Grotius^  Bar- 
heyra^^  BinkerHhoek^  Wiquefort^  etc.,  there  being  no  English  writer 
of  eminence  upon  the  subject.  I  was  counsel  in  this  case,  and  have  a 
full  note  of  it.  I  remember,  too,  Lord  Ilardwiclce^s  declaring  his  opin- 
ion to  the  same  eflFect,  and  denying  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  ever 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  law  of  nations  being  part  of  the  law  of 
England.^'' 

Lord  Mansfield,  Triquet  r.  Bath  (1764),  3  Burrows,  1478. 

To  the  same  effect,  The  Emperor  of  Austria  r.  Day  and  Kossuth  (1861),  2  Gif- 
fard,  628. 

See  Blackstone,  Comm.,  B.  IV.,  ch.  5,  p.  67;  Ooxe,  Judicial  Power  and  Uncon- 
stitutional Legislation,  generally. 

The  ''  law  of  nations"  being  "  in  its  full  extent"  a  *'  part  of  the  law" 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  "'collected  from  the  j)7'act!ce  of  diflFerent  nations 
and  the  authority  of  ?^/'^V<?;v,"  a  citizen  of  France  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  at  common  law  for  an  assault  on  the  secretar}^  of  legation 
of  France  in  the  French  minister's  dwelling,  and  an  assault  and  battery 
on  the  same  person  in  the  streets. 

Respublica  v.  De  Longchamps,  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  Philadelphia 

(1784),  1  Dallas,  111. 
The  same  principle  is  stated  by  Lincoln,  At. -Gen.  (1802),  6  Op.,  Appendix, 

691. 


n. 


If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Government  to  apply  to  Spain  any  rule 
respecting  captures  wnich  Spain  is  supposed  to  apply  to  us,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  manifest  that  will  by  passing  an  act  for  the  purpose. 
Till  such  an  act  be  passed,  the  court  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  The  Nereide  (1815),  9  Oranch,  388,  423. 

Opinions  of  states-     ''The  law  of  nations  makes  an  integral  part    *    *    * 
^^^-  of  the  laws  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  French  Minister,  June  5,  1793, 
Wait's  Am.  St.  Pap.  I.  30;  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  I.  150. 

"A  question  may  be  raised — Does  this  customary  law  of  nations,  as 
established  in  Europe,  bind  the  United  States?  An  affirmative  answer 
to  this  is  warranted  by  conclusive  reasons. 

"  1.  The  United  States,  when  a  member  of  the  British  Empire,  were, 
in  this  capacity,  a  party  to  that  law,  and  not  having  dissented  from  it, 
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when  they  became  independent,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having 
continued  a  party  to  it.  2.  The  common  law  of  England,  which  was 
and  is  in  force  in  each  of  these  States,  adopts  the  law  of  nations,  the 
positive  equally  with  the  natural,  as  a  part  of  itself.  3.  Ever  since  we 
have  been  an  independent  nation,  we  have  appealed  to  and  acted  upon 
the  modem  law  of  nations  as  understood  in  Europe — various  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  during  our  revolution,  the  correspondence  of  execu- 
tive officers,  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  admiralty,  all  recognized 
this  standard.  4.  Executive  and  legislative  acts,  and  the  proceedings 
of  our  courts,  under  the  present  government,  speak  a  similar  language. 
The  President's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  refers  expressly  to  the 
modem  law  of  nations,  which  must  necessarily  be  understood  as  that 
prevailing  in  Europe,  and  acceded  to  by  this  country;  and  the  general 
voice  of  our  nation,  together  with  the  very  arguments  used  against  the 
treaty,  accord  in  the  same  point.'  It  is  indubitable,  that  the  customary 
law  of  European  nations  is  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and,  by  adop- 
tion, that  of  the  United  States." 

Hamilton,  Letters  of  Camilliis,  No.  20,  Lodge's  Hamilton,  V.  89;  Hamilton's 
ed.,  VII.  349. 

^^OflFences  committed  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  may 
be  tried  and  punished  there,  according  to  the  definitions  and  penalties 
of  its  municipal  law,  which  becomes  for  the  particular  purpose  the 
international  law  of  the  case." 

Report  of  Mr.  Bayard,  Se<».  of  State,  Jan.  20,  1887,  in  the  case  of  Pelletier, 
chained  with  attempt  at  slave  trading  in  Haytian  waters,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
64,  49  Cong.  2  sess;  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1799. 

The  law  of  nations,  unlike  foreign  municipal  laws, 

Uuettioii  of  proof,   j  4.  ^^         j,     -u  j  ^a 

*^        does  not  have  to  be  proved  as  a  fact. 

The  Scotia,  14  Wallace,  170;  The  New  York  (1899),  175  U.  S.  187. 

In  Talbot  i>.  Seeman  (1801),  1  Cranch,  1,  37,  it  was  held  that  certain  French, 
decrees,  including  that  of  January  18,  1798,  affecting  neutral  commerce 
"having  been  promulgated  in  the  United  States  as  the  law  of  France,  by 
the  joint  act  of  that  department  which  is  intrusted  with  foreign  inter- 
course, and  of  that  which  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  war,  seems  to 
assume  a  character  of  notoriety  which  renders  it  admissible  in  our  courts." 
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I.     DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

S  3. 

International  law  is  concerned  with  the  relations  of  states  which 

constitute  the  society  of  nations.     In  this  sense  the 

General  definitions.  j     4(   i.  j.    v       j  £4      i.*      19  ^  1 

words     state    and     nation  '  are  used  synonymously, 

without  regard  to  the  distinction  which  political  science  draws  between 
them.  The  word  state,  as  used  in  international  law,  has  been  vari- 
ously defined.  Most  of  the  definitions  of  the  publicists  may,  however, 
be  traced  back,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  to  Cicero,  who,  in  his  De 
Re  Puhlica^  defines  the  '^populus"  as  a  numerous  society  united  by  a 
common  sense  of  right  and  a  mutual  participation  in  advantages.*  In 
almost  the  same  words  Grotius  defined  the  state  {clvltas)  as  a  perfect 
society  of  free  men,  united  for  the  promotion  of  right  and  the  com- 
mon advantage.*  Pufendorf  propounded  the  idea,  which  has  been  so 
generally  adopted,  of  treating  the  state  as  a  moral  person,  endowed 
with  a  collective  will.*^  .  According  to  Vattel,  a  nation  or  state  is  a 
body  politic  or  society  of  men  who  seek  their  well-being  and  common 
advantage  in  the  combination  of  their  forces.^  This  definition  is  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  Wheaton.*  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the 
foregoing  definitions  are  imperfect,  and  that  thej'  can  be  accepted  only 
with  certain  limitations. 

'*For  all  purposes  of  international  law,  a  state  {diffjio^^  civitas,  volk) 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  people  permanently  occupying 

Particular  elements.       /jji.       -x  /       j.  ^\u         jx        i.i-        u 

a  fixed  territory  (certain  sedem)^  bound,  together  by 

common  laws,  habits,  and  customs  into  one  body  politic,  exercising, 

«  Est  igitur  res  publica  res  populi:  popuhis  autem  noii  omnis  hominum  coetus  quo- 
quo  modo  congregatus,  sed  ccetus  multitudinis  juris  consensu  et  utilitatis  communione 
sociatus.  (De  Re  Publica,  Lib.  I.  XXV.  39,  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,  Nobbe, 
Lipsia?,  A.  D.  1850,  p.  1178.) 

&Pist  autem  civitas  ccetus  perfectus  liberorum  hominum,  juris  fniendi  et  communis 
utilitatis  causd  sociatus.     (De  Jure  Belli  ac!  Pacis,  L.  I.  c.  I.  §  XIV.  No.  2.) 

cC'est  une  personne  morale  composee,  dont  la  volont^  form^  par  I'assemblage  des 
volont^s  de  plusieurs,  r^unies  en  vertu  de  leurs  conventions,  est  r^put^  la  volont^  de 
tons  g^n^ralement,  et  autorisc'^e  par  cette  raison  ^  se  servir  des  forces  et  des  facult^s  de 
chaque  particulier  pour  procurer  la  paix  et  la  sdret^  commune.  (Le  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens.,  trad,  par  Barbeyrac,  VII.  c.  2,  §  13.) 

rfPr^lim.,  §1;  L.  I.  ch.  1,  §  1.         * 

^  **A  body  politic,  or  society  of  men,  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  mutual  safety  and  advantage  by  their  combined  strength."  Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law,  C.  II.  §  2.  Both  in  Lawrence's  and  in  Dana's  edition  of  Wheaton  the 
definition  of  Cicero  is  quoted  erroneously. 

14 
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through  the  medium  of  an  organized  government,  independent  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  boundaries, 
capable  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  entering  into  all  international 
relations  with  the  other  communities  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  sound  gen- 
eral principle,  and  one  to  be  laid  down  at  the  threshold  of  the  science 
of  which  we  are  treating,  that  international  law  has  no  concern  with 
the  form,  character,  or  power  of  the  constitution  or  government  of  a 
state,  with  the  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  extent  of  its  domain,  or 
the  importance  of  its  position  and  influence  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nations.  ^Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights. '**  *  *  ♦  Pro- 
vided that  the  state  possess  a  government  capable  of  securing  at  home 
the  observance  of  rightful  relations  with  other  states,  the  demands  of 
international  law  are  satisfied." 

Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  I.  81. 

Excluded  araoeia-  The  definition  of  the  state  must  be  "  undei*stood  with 
tions.  the  following  limitations: 

"1.  It  must  be  considered  as  excluding  corporations,  public  or  pri- 
vate, created  by  the  state  itself,  under  whose  authority  they  exist, 
whatever  may  be  the  purposes  for  which  the  individuals  composing 
such  bodies  politic  may  be  associated. 

"Thus  the  great  association  of  British  merchants  incorporated,  first, 
by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  state, 
even  whilst  it  exercised  the  sovereign  powers  of  war  and  peace  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  without  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and 
still  less  can  it  be  so  considered  since  it  has  been  subjected  to  that  con- 
trol. Those  powers  are  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  external 
sovereignty  of  which  is  represented  by  the  company  towards  the 
native  princes  and  people,  whilst  the  British  government  itself  repre- 
sents the  company  towards  other  foreign  sovereigns  and  states. 

"2.  Nor  can  the  denomination  of  a  state  be  properly  applied  to 
voluntary  associations  of  robbers  or  pirates,  the  outlaws  of  other 
societies,  although  they  may  be  united  together  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  own  mutual  safety  and  advantage. 

'^3.  A  state  is  also  distinguishable  from  an  unsettled  horde  of 
wandering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  civil  society.  The  legal  idea 
of  a  state  necessarily  implies  that  of  the  habitual  obedience  of  its 
members  to  those  persons  in  whom  the  superiority  is  vested,  and  of  a 
fixed  abode,  and  definite  territory  belonging  to  the  people  by  whom  it 
is  occupied." 

Wheaton,  Elements  of  Int.  I^aw,  Chap.  II,  §  2.  See,'  as  to  migratory  hordes, 
bands  of  pirates,  societies  united  sceleris  causa,  and  the  former  piratical 
states  of  northern  Africa,  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  I.  82-85. 


o Marshall,  C.  J.,  The  Antelope,  10  Wheaton,  66. 
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Rivier,  in  his  treatise  on  international  law,®  enumerates,  as  "  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  state,"  which  he  defines  as  "an 
Prinoipies  of  inoiu-  independent  community,  organized  in  a  permanent 

iu  trail  *  ^  ^'  manner  on  a  certain  territory,"  the  following:  "Ter- 
ritory and  population,  collective  will  and  government, 
independence  and  permanence. "  Hence  he  excludes  from  the  category 
of  the  state,  which  he  describes  as  a  "moral  person"  and  "the  subject 
of  the  law  of  nations,"  a  horde  or  nomadic  tribe;  the  negro  tribes  of 
Africa  and  the  native  races  of  Australia;  the  North  American  Indians, 
although  the  United  States  has  allowed  them,  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
a  certain  national  existence;  and  chance  communities,  organized  tempo- 
rarily, such  as  bands  of  brigands  and  associations  of  pirates.  States, 
existing  and  recognized  as  such,  which  give  themselves  over,  accident- 
ally or  even  habitually,  to  acts  of  spoliation  and  ransom,  like  certain 
Greek  states  of  antiquity  and  later  still  the  predatory  states  of  Bar- 
bary,  do  not,  he  says,  for  that  reason  cease  to  be  states.  But  an 
association  of  malefactors,  which  installed  itself  on  a  territory,  could 
not  pretend  to  be  treated  as  a  nation,  even  though  it  should  take  the 
name;  war  would  not  be  made  upon  its  members  according  to  the  laws 
of  war;  they  would  be  chastised  as  criminals,  and,  in  the  repression  of 
their  depredations  on  the  sea,  there  would  be  no  question  of  booty 
properly  so-called  or  of  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  law  in  regard 
to  prizes.  And  if  anarchists  should  undertake  to  found  an  establish- 
ment of  some  importance,  with  a  view  to  live  according  to  their  max- 
ims, it  would  not  be  a  state,  since  the  anarchist  utopia  excludes  the 
idea  of  government. 

Religious  communities,  continues  Rivier,  are  not  states;  although, 
for  special  reasons,  the  Hol}'^  See  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  states,  and  the  Pope  is  treated  as  a  sovereign,  and  even  as  a  privi- 
leged sovereign.  Nor  do  we  recognize  the  pereonality  of  the  law  of 
nations  in  communities  and  corporations  which,  although  they  are 
permanent  and  organized,  and  have  a  territorial  seat,  are  subordinate — 
such  as  communes,  provinces,  and  colonies,  and  a  fm^tlori  political, 
scientific,  industrial,  and  commercial  coi-pomtions  and  societies.  Great 
companies,  established  for  pui*poses  essentially  commercial  and  indus- 
trial, may  obtain  from  the  state  charters  or  letters-patent,  delegating 
a  i)art  of  its  powei's,  as,  for  example,  the  English  companies  in  Africa — 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  (1886),  the  East  African  Company  (1888), 
and  the  South  African  Company  (1889).  Such,  also,  was  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  especially  the  East  India  Company,  which  for 
many  years  had,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  an 
existence  analogous  to  that  of  states,  possessing  notably  the  powers 
of  peace  and  war  with  reference  to  the  Hindus.  Nor  was  the  Hanseatic 
League  a  stiite;  very  powerful  at  certain  moments,  it  was  only  a  league 


aPrincipes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  par  Alphonse  Rivier,  Paris,  1896,  2  vols. 
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of  cities,  as  much  territorial  as  imperial,  endowed  with  impoi*tant 
political  privileges,  but  without  a  proper  (propre)  existence,  and  not 
recognized  as  an  independent  community. 

Sovereigns,  or  the  heads  of  states,  are  sometimes  considered  as  per- 
sons or  subjects  of  the  law  of  nations.  But,  while  sovereigns  are  the 
universal  representatives  of  states,  it  is  only  on  this  ground  that  they 
can  be  considered  as  having,  and  then  only  indirectly,  a  personality 
under  the  law  of  nations.  This  conception,  however,  seems  to  be 
superfluous.  More  erroneous  still  is  the  doctrine  which  sees  in  the 
man  a  subject  of  the  law  of  nations;  the  man  has  international  rights 
only  in  his  character  of  a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  state,  and  through 
the  intermediary  of  that  state. 

The  ethnographic  nationalities,  the  real  or  pretended  races  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  belong,  and  the  languages  which  those 
inhabitants  speak  have  no  direct  influence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  law  of  nations;  but  they  have  a  moi'al  importance,  political  and 
social,  which  may  be  very  considerable. 

Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  46-51. 

*^The  native  princes  who  acknowledge  the  imperial  majesty  of  the 

United  Kingdom  have  no  international  existence.  That 

pr   ces  0  ^jj^j^  dominions  are  contrasted  with  the  dominions  of 
India. 

the  Queen,  and  that  their  subjects  are  contrasted  with 

the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  are  niceties  of  speech  handed  down  from 
other  days  and  now  devoid  of  international  significance,  though  their 
preservation  may  be  convenient  for  purposes  internal  to  the  Empire; 
in  other  words,  for  constitutional  purposes.  So,  too,  the  term  'pro- 
tectorate' as  applied  to  the  Empire  in  its  relation  to  those  princes,  and 
the  description  of  their  subjects,  when  abroad,  as  persons  entitled  to 
British  protection,  are  etymologically  correct;  but  they  do  not  bear  the 
technical  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  protection  of  the  Republic  of 
San  Marino  and  its  citizens  by  the-  Kingdom  of  Italy,  or  that  other 
technical  meaning  which  belongs  to  a  protectorate  in  Central  Africa. 
They  are  etymologically  correct  because  every  state  is  the  protector 
of  its  own  people,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has,  for  international  pur- 
poses, absorbed  the  Indian  princes  and  their  subjects  into  itself.  And 
the  government  of  India  was  fully  justified  in  the  notification  which 
it  published  in  its  Official  Gazette,  No.  1700  E,  21st  August,  1891: 
*  The  principles  of  international  law  have  no  bearing  upon  the  relations 
between  the  government  of  India  as  representing  the  Queen-Empress 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  native  states  under  the  suzerainty  of  Her 
Majesty  on  the  other.  The  paramount  supremacy  of  the  former  pre- 
supposes and  implies  the  subordination  of  the  latter.' " 

Westlake,  International  Law,  215;  citing  Lee-Warner,  The  Proteoted  Princes 
of  India,  373.    See  also  Tupper,  Our  Indian  Protectorates. 

H.  Doc.  651 2 
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'^  We  must  understand  by  the  word  '  state'  all  the  possessions  of  a 

nation,  in  whatever  place  they  may  be  situated  and 
poBses-    ^jjj^^^y^j,  mg^y  5^  ii^Q  distance  that  separates  them. 

Vattel  has  formulated  on  this  subject  the  following 
important  rule:  '  Whenever  the  political  laws  and  the  treaties  have  not 
established  distinctions  to  the  contrary,  that  which  we  call  the  terri- 
tory of  a  nation  includes  its  colonies.'" 

Calvo,  Le  Droit  International,  cinqui^me  ^d.,  §  40,  p.  170. 

II.    SOVEREIGNTY  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

§  4. 

The  words  " sovereignty "  and  "independence"  are  often  used  by 

writers  on  international  law  as  practically  synony- 

eas  0  sovereignty  ^^^^  terms.     Sometimes  they  are  carefully  distin- 
and  independeiioe.  .  .         . 

guished.     ''Independence,  like  every  negative,  does 

not,"  says  Westlake,  "admit  of  degrees.  A  group  of  men  dependent 
in  any  degree  on  another  group  is  not  independent,  but  has  relations 
with  that  other  which  as  between  the  two  are  constitutional  relations. 
Sovereignty  is  partible,  A  group  of  men  is  fully  sovereign  when  it 
has  no  constitutional  relations  making  it  in  any  degi*ee  dependent  on 
any  other  group;  if  it  has  such  relations,  so  much  of  sovereignty  as 
they  leave  it  is  a  kind  or  degree  of  semi-sovereignty,  though  the  con- 
stitution may  not  call  it  by  that  name.  Thus  the  independence  and  the 
full  sovereignty  of  a  state  are  identical,  but  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  speak  of  semi-sovereignty  as  partial  independence."  "  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  writers  who  strongly  object  to  the  idea  of  a 
division  of  sovereignty,  since  sovereignty,  according  to  their  concep- 
tion of  it,  is  indivisible  and  has  no  degrees.  These  diflFerences  belong 
rather  to  the  domain  of  political  science  than  to  that  of  international 
law.  As  international  law  deals  with  actual  conditions,  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  are  states  not  in  all  respects  independent  that 
maintain  international  relations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  dependence.  Such  states  are  generally  called 
semi-sovereign.  A  state  is  sovereign,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law  of  nations,  when  it  is  independent  of  every  other  state  in  the 
exercise  of  its  international  rights  externally,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  lives  and  governs  itself  internally. 

Rivier,  Principee  du  Droit  des  Gens.  I.  52. 

"Theoretically  a  politically  organized  community  enters  of  right 

*     *     *     into  the  family  of    nations  and   must  be 

eg        g  0  sever-  ^^.^jj^^^  jjj  accordance  with  law,  so  soon  as  it  is  able 
eign  exifltenoe.  , 

to  show  that  it  possesses  the  marks  of  a  state.     The 

a  Int.  Law,  87. 
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commencement  of  a  state  dates  nevertheless  from  its  recognition 
by  other  powers;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  at  which  they  accredit 
ministers  to  it,  or  conclude  treaties  with  it,  or  in  some  other  way  enter 
into  such  relations  with  it  as  exist  between  states  alone.  For  though 
no  state  has  a  right  to  withhold  recognition  when  it  has  been  earned, 
states  must  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  a  community 
claiming  to  be  recognized  does  really  possess  all  the  necessary  marks, 
and  especially  whether  it  is  likely  to  live.  Thus  although  the  right  to 
be  treated  as  a  state  is  independent  of  recognition,  recognition  is  the 
necessary  evidence  that  the  right  has  been  acquired." 

Hall,  Int  Law.  4th  ed.  87.  Hall  maintains  that,  viewed  as  evidence  of  the 
right  to  be  treated  as  independent,  recognition  hy  a  parent  state,  though 
"more  conclusive  of  independence  than  recognition  by  a  third  power,*' 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  latter  in  legal  effect.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  important  practical  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
evidence  in  the  two  cases,  since  the  parent  state,  by  recognizing  its  revolted 
provinces,  precludes  itself  from  treating  subsequent  recognition  by  other 
states  as  premature. 

'*  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  by  which  any  state  is  governed. 

This  supreme  power  may  be  exercised  either  internally 
^  .or  externally.     Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is 

inherent  in  the  people  in  any  state,  or  vested  in  its 
ruler  by  its  municipal  constitution  or  fundamental  laws.  *  *  ♦  Ex- 
ternal sovereignty  consists  in  the  independence  of  one  political  society, 
in  respect  to  all  other  political  societies.  *  *  *  The  internal  sov- 
ereignty of  a  state  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  its  recogni- 
tion by  other  states.  *  *  *  Thus  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  complete  from  the  time  they  declared 
themselves  'free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,'  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined, in  1808,  that  the  several  States  composing  the  Union,  so  far  as 
regards  their  municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the  time 
when  they  declared  themselves  independent,  to  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  sovereign  states,  and  that  they  did  not  derive  them  from 
concessions  made  by  the  British  King.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1782 
contained  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  not  a  grant  of  it. 
(Mcllvaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee,  4  Cranch,  212.)  *  *  *  The  external 
sovereignty  of  any  state,  on  the  other  hand,  may  require  recognition 
by  other  states  in  order  to  render  it  perfect  and  complete." 

Wheaton,  Elements.  Chap  ll.  §  20,  21,  Dana's  ed.  31-:«. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  state  does  not  preclude  the  a,ssuraption  of 

oblififations,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  or  the  existence 

^^^     *  '  of  a  servitude  upon  the  territory  of  one  state  for  the 

benefit  of  another.     Nor  is  it  incompatible  with  the 
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payment  of  tribute,  where  such  payment  is  made,  as  to  the  Barbary 
powers  prior  to  1830,  not  as  a  sign  of  dependence,  but  as  the  price  of 
an  advantage  gained  or  peril  avoided. 

Calvo,  Le  Droit  Int.,  cinquiSme  ed.  I.  172,  §  43;  Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  I.  52;  Halleck,  Int.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  by  Baker,  I.  68,  ch.  III.  5  7. 
See,  as  to  tributary  States  in  the  East,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  to  Mr.  Evarts, 
Dec.  11,  1879,  For.  Rel.  1880,  194;  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  5046. 

Calvo  observes  that  the  transitory  obedience  which  a  state  pays  to 
_  ,      , ,  -  the  directions  of  another  government,  or  the  exterior 

External  influenee.    .  ,  .  ,     .  ^^    \  »      . 

mfluence  to  which  it  may  eventually  have  to  submit, 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  such  state.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  city  of  Cracow  was  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815  as  a  free  state,  independent  and  neutral,  under  the  protection 
of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Notwithstanding  the  powerful  influ- 
ence which  those  three  powers  were  thus  called  upon  to  exercise  over 
that  state,  Cracow  did  not  cease  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
nation  in  its  international  relations  till  1846,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Empire  of  Austria,  the  incorporation  giving  rise  to  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  England,  France,  and  Sweden,  based  upon  the  violation 
of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Calvo,  Le  Droit  Int.,  5th  ed.  I.  172,  §  42. 

Independence  or  sovereignty  is  sometimes  guaranteed  by  one  or  more 

states,  severally  or  iointlv.  The  independence  of  Bel- 
^  "  gium  has  }>een  guaranteed  since  1831,  and  in  virtue  of 
Art.  II.  of  their  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  of  April 
19,  1839,  by  the  five  powers;  the  maintenance  of  its  independence,  as 
well  as  of  its  neutrality,  was  the  object  of  new  treaties  concluded  at 
London  August  9  and  11,  1870,  by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  and 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  independence  of  Luxemburg  was  col- 
lectively guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
in  the  treaty  of  London  of  May  11,  1867,  Art.  11.  Greek  independ- 
ence is  guaranteed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  • 

By  Art.  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  the  contracting  parties 
agreed  each  on  his  own  part  to  respect  the  independence  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     This  is  not  a  guarantee. 

The  independence  of  Switzerland  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna.  There  was  no  need  of  it,  and  Switzerland  wished  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  brought  into  question.  But  the  integrity  and 
inviolability  of  Swiss  territory  have  been  guaranteed. 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  61-62. 
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III.     CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATES. 

1.  Simple  States. 

§5. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  their  external  relations,  states  may  be 

classed  as  either  simple  or  composite.  The  character- 
istic  of  the  simple  state  is  that  it  has  one  supreme 
government,  and  exerts  a  single  will,  whether  it  be 
the  individual  will  of  a  sovereign  ruler,  or  the  collective  will  of  a  pop- 
ular body  or  of  a  representative  assembly.  If  this  characteristic  be 
present,  it  matters  not  that  the  state  may  be  divided  for  purposes  of 
administration  into  provinces,  departments,  communes,  or  counties, 
or  that  it  may  hold  colonies  or  dependencies,  exercising  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  powers  of  self-government  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  sense  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  its  widespread  possessions,  constitutes  a  simple  state. 
Likewise  Russia,  with  its  extensive  dominions  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  Turkey  are  other  examples  of  simple  states.  * 

(1)    SINGLE   STATES. 
§6. 

The  simple  state  may  be  either  single,  i.  e.,  wholly  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  other  state,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  another 
state  by  what  is  called  a  personal  union.  The  examples  given  in  the 
preceding  section  of  simple  states  are  also  examples  of  single  states. 

(2)    PERSONAL    UNION. 

§7. 

*' Personal  union"  is  the  phrase  reserved  to  denote  the  condition 
that  exists  where  states,  which  are  wholly  separate  and  distinct,  have 
the  same  ruling  prince.  If,  as  the  result  of  this  identity  of  rulers,  or 
in  connection  with  it,  the  individuality  of  the  states  be  permanently 
merged,  or  held  for  a  time  in  suspense,  the  relation  is  no  longer  prop- 
erly described  as  a  personal  union.  The  example  most  frequently 
given  of  a  personal  union  is  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  from 
1714  to  1837.  The  two  states,  though  they  employed  'the  same 
agent  for  a  particular  class  of  purposes/  remained  independent,  with 
separate  nationality  and  separate  rights  and  obligations.  Other  ex- 
amples that  have  been  cited  of  a  personal  union  are  those  of  Spain 
and  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Saxony 
and  Poland  from  1697  to  1763,  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark  from 

aBivier,  Prindpes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  77. 
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1773  to  1863,  Prussia  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  down  to  1857, 
and  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg  from  1815  to  1890.  Leopold  II., 
King  of  the  Belgians,  in  assuming,  in  1885,  the  post  of  sovereign  of 
the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo,  declared  that  the  tie  between 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  was  purely  personal. 

By  the  treaty  between  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia, 
signed  at  London  July  13,  1863,  for  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the 
throne  of  Greece,  it  is  expressly  declared  (Art.  IV.)  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  crowns  of  Greece  and  Denmark  be  united  on  the  same  head. 
A  similar  declaration  was  made  in  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  of 
November  7,  1659,  in  regard  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain. 

See  Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  dee  Gens,  I.  93-97;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  25-26; 
Wheaton,  Elements,  Dana's  ed.  60-61,  §  40. 

2.  Composite  States. 

§8. 

A  composite  state  is  one  composed  of  two  or  more  states.  The 
character  of  the  international  person  thus  constituted  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  the  union  was  created  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  component  parts  is  impaired  or  taken 
away. 

For  the  purposes  of  international  law,  composite  states  are  usually 
classed  as  real  unions,  confederacies,  and  federal  unions. 

(1)    REAL   UNION. 
§9. 

Where  states  are  not  only  ruled  by  the  same  prince,  but  are  also 
united  for  international  purposes  by  an  express  agreement,  there  is 
said  to  exist  a  real  union.  Such  a  union  is  susceptible  of  great  varia- 
tion, and  its  character  can  be  determined  in  each  individual  case  only 
by  the  particular  tenns  of  the  agreement. 

The  examples  most  frequently  cited  of  a  real  union  are  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  basis  of  the  present  Austro- 
Hungarian  union  is  the  agreement  {Augsleich)  of  1867.  While  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  monarch}^  have  for  many  purposes  separate 
laws  and  separate  administrative  organizations,  they  have  a  single 
minister  for  foreign  aflfairs,  a  single  minister  of  war,  and  a  single 
minister  of  finance.  In  foreign  affairs  the  monarchy  speaks  as  one 
person. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norwa}'  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  per- 
sonal union.^  Each  division  has  a  separate  commercial  flag  and  to 
some  extent  separate  treaties.  The  United  States  ha^s  a  separate  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Sweden  signed  January  14, 1893,  and  one  with  Nor- 

flWheaton,  Elements,  Dana's  ed.  61,  §  40. 
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way,  signed  June  7, 1893.  In  each  case,  however,  the  treaty  was  made 
by  ^'The  United  States  of  America''  and  "His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway;"  and  all  the  other  treaties  between  the  two  par- 
ties, including  the  convention  of  May  26,  1869,  in  relation  to  nation- 
ality, comprehend  Sweden  and  Norway  as  one  state.  The  union 
between  the  kingdoms  rests  on  the  international  act  of  August  6, 1815, 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  the  election,  in  a  certain  contingency, 
of  one  and  the  same  person  as  successor  to  the  throne. 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  97-99. 

(2)  CONFEDERATION. 

§10. 

Where  states  associate  themselves,  in  a  permanent  manner,  for  the 
exercise  in  common  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty  for  the  general 
advantage,  they  constitute  a  confederation.  A  confederation  differs 
from  an  ordinary  alliance  or  league  not  only  in  the  intention  of  perpe- 
tuity, but  also  in  the  possession  of  some  common  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  will  of  the  component  states  is  ascertained  and 
given  effect.  Those  states,  however,  retain  their  internal  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  their  external  sovereignty.  Their  personality 
in  international  law  is  not  destroyed.  The  act  by  which  they  are 
bound  together  is  called  a  compact.  The  association  is  a  band  of 
states  {Staatenbuyid)^  and  not  a  banded  state  {Buvdesstaaf).  The 
common  organization,  or  central  power,  represents  the  states,  and  is 
controlled  by  them.  It  operates  upon  the  states,  and  not  directly 
upon  their  inhabitants.  It  may  be  enlarged  or  restrained  by  the 
states  by  means  of  new  agreements.  The  confederation  itself,  in 
spite  of  the  intention  of  perpetuity,  may  be  denounced  and  dissolved 
by  the  states  that  compose  it. 

Examples  of  confederations  are:  The  Empire,  after  the  Pea<*e  of 
Westphalia  of  1648;  the  Germanic  Confederation,  from  1815  to  1866; 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  from  1750  to  1795;  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  1781  to  1789. 

Wheaton,  Elements,  Dana's  ed.  65-77,  §§  44-51;  Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit 
dee  Gens,  I.  99-103. 

(3)  FEDERAL   UNION. 

§  11. 

Where  states  are  united  under  a  central  government,  which  is 
supreme  within  its  sphere  and  which  possesses  and  exercises  in  exter- 
nal affairs  the  powers  of  national  sovereignt}' ,  they  are  said  to  form  a 
federal  union.  "The  composite  state,  which  results  from  this  league, 
is  alone  a  sovereign  power."    The  act  by  which  the  union  is  effected 
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is  called,  not  a  compact,  but  a  constitution.  In  its  external  relations, 
the  federal  union  resembles  a  real  union  rather  than  a  confederation. 
It  differs  from  the  former  in  possessing  still  greater  centralized  pow 
ers,  powers  which,  in  their  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  can,  in  the  case 
of  some  federal  states,  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  a  sim- 
ple state.  It  has  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  into  general  treaties  and 
to  make  war  and  conclude  peace,  although,  by  its  constitution,  the 
component  states  may  exercise  certain  powers  of  foreign  intercourse, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  central  government.  Its  inhabitants  have 
a  common  citizenship  or  nationality.  If  war  breaks  out  between  the 
component  states  it  is  civil  war,  not  international. 
As  a  type  of  the  federal  union  we  may  take  the  United  States.     By 

the  Constitution  the  Congress  has  power  (Art.  I. ,  sec. 
^^   .    *    ^  8)  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 

to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations;  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin;  to  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and 
offences  against  the  laws  of  nations;  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water;  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  provided  (Art.  I.,  sec.  10)  that  no  State 
shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  lettera  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  or,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay,  The  President  is  invested  with  power  (Art.  II.,  sec. 
2),  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  to  nominate 
and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  (sec.  3)  to  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  (Art.  III.,  sec.  2)  to  all  cases  arising  under 
treaties;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls;  and  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  And 
the  Constitution,  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  (Art.  VI.)  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  to  be  binding  on  the  judges 
in  every  State,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contraiy  notwithstanding. 

"While  under  our  Constitution  and  form  of  Government  the  mass 
of  local  matters  is  controlled  by  local  authorities,  the  United  States, 
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in  their  relation  to  foreign  countries  and  their  subjects  or  citizens  are 
one  nation,  invested  with  powers  which  belong  to  independent  nations, 
the  exercise  of  which  can  be  invoked  for  the  maintenance  of  its  abso- 
lute independence  and  security  throughout  its  entire  territory.  The 
powers  to  declare  war,  make  treaties,  supress  insurrection,  repel  inva- 
sion, regulate  foreign  commerce,  secure  republican  governments  to  the 
States,  and  admit  subjects  of  other  nations  to  citizenship,  are  all  sover- 
eign powers,  restricted  in  their  exercise  only  by  the  Constitution  itself 
and  considerations  of  public  policy  and  justice  which  control,  more  or 
less,  the  conduct  of  all  civilized  nations." 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  130  U.  S.  581,  604  (1889),  citing  Cohens  v,  Vir- 
ginia, 6  Wheaton,  264,  413,  and  Knox  v.  Lee,  12  Wallace,  457,  555. 

In  Europe  there  are  examples  of  federal  union  in  Switzerland  and 

the  German  Empire.    The  latter  is  so  classed  by  pub- 

Gsman  Empiro  and  i«   •  j.  j      ^A^_         v*j.«  i*^^  j 

SwitE   1    d        licists;  and,  although  it  is  complex  m  structure  and 

presents  numerous  theoretical  difficulties,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  practice.  The  relations  of  the  sevei-al  States  to  the  Empire 
and  to  each  other  are  not  wholly  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  1871. 
The  several  States  preserve  the  right  of  legation;  ihey  grant  exequa- 
turs to  foreign  consuls  within  their  territories,  although  all  German 
consuls  are  sent  out  by  the  Empire;  they  may  enter  into  conventions 
with  foreign  powers  concerning  matters  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Empire  or  of  the  Emperor,  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Empire;  and  they  may  conclude  coneordMs  with  the  Holy 
See.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  constitution  of  1871,  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  are  within  their  proper  sphere  supreme.  There  is  one  citizen- 
ship for  all  Germany,  and  all  Germans  in  foreign  countries  have  equal 
claims  upon  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  supervision  of  the 
Empire  and  its  legislature  comprehends,  among  other  things,  the  right 
of  citizenship;  the  issuing  and  examination  of  passports;  the  surveillance 
of  aliens;  colonization  and  emigration;  customs  duties  and  commerce; 
coinage,  and  the  emission  of  paper  money ;  foreign  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  consular  representation  abroad;  and  the  imperial  army  and 
navy.  The  Emperor  represents  the  Empire  among  nations;  enters 
into  alliances  and  other  conventions  with  foreign  countries;  sends  and 
receives  ambassadors;  and  declares  war  and  concludes  peace  in  the 
name  of  the  Empire,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that,  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  consent  of  the  federal  council  is  required,  except  in 
case  of  "  an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  confederation  or  its  coasts. " 

For  the  German  constitution  of  1871,  see  For.  Rel.  1871,  pp.  383-393.  See 
for  commentary,  Rivier,  Principles  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  104-108;  Calvo, 
Le  Droit  Int.,  cinq.  ed.  I.  184-187,  187-193,  §§55,  56-57. 
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3.  Neutralized  States. 

§12. 

"A  state  is  neutral  which  chooses  to  take  no  part  in  a  war,  and 
persons  and  property  are  called  neatral  which  belong  to  a  state 
occupying  this  position.  The  term  has  in  recent  times  received  a 
larger  application.  A  condition  of  neutrality,  or  one  resembling  it, 
has  been  created,  as  it  were,  artificially,  and  the  process  has  been 
called  'neutralization.'  States  have  been  permanently  neutralized  by 
convention.  Not  only  is  it  preordained  that  such  states  are  to  abstain 
from  taking  part  in  a  war  into  which  their  neighbors  maj'^  enter,  but 
it  is  also  prearranged  that  such  states  are  not  to  become  principals  in 
a  war.  By  way  of  compensation  for  this  restriction  on  their  freedom 
of  action,  their  immunity  from  attack  is  guaranteed  by  their  neighbors, 
for  whose  collective  interests  such  an  arrangement  is  perceived  to  be 
on  the  whole  expedient. 

"As  early  as  1803  France  promised  constantly  to  employ  her  good 

offices  to  procure  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
Belgium,    Ionian  *    *    *     ;  and   by   a  declaration   confirmed   by  the 

8    te'piand^^''^'  Treaty  of  Vienna,  art.  84,  it  was  recited  that  the 

European  powers  acknowledge  '  that  the  general  inter- 
est demands  that  the  Helvetic  State  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
perpetual  neutrality;'  and  such  a  neutrality  was  guaranteed  to  it 
accordingly.  The  ninety -second  article,  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1815,  art.  3,  and  the  Treaty  of  Turin,  1860,  art.  2,  extended  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  to  portions  of  Savoy. 

"By  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1839  Belgium  was  recognized  as  'an 
independent  and  perpetually  neutral  state,  bound  to  observe  the  same 
neutrality  with  reference  to  other  states.'  *  *  *  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1870,  England  made  treaties  with  France  and  Prussia, 
respectively,  with  a  view  to  further  securing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  March  29, 1864,  art.  2, '  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  in  their  character  of  guaranteeing  powers  of 
Greece,  declare,  with  the  assent  of  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
that  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo,  as  well  as  their  dependencies,  shall 
after  their  union  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
perpetual  neutrality.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  engages 
on  his  part  to  maintain  such  neutrality.' " 

Holland,  Studies  in  Int.  Iaw,  271-272;  Rivier,  Princij)es  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
I.  Ill  (Switzerland),  116  (Belgium). 

By  the  treaty  of  London  of  May  11,  1867,  Art.  I,  Luxemburg  is 

declared  to  be  a  perpetually  neutral  state  under  the 
nxem  uig.       guarantee  of  the  courts  of  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia. 
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By  Art.  X,  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  of  February  26,  1885,  the 

contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  territories  of  the  Congo,  includ- 
ing the  territorial  waters,  "so  long  as  the  Powers  which  exercise  or 
shall  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty  or  protectorate  over  those 
territories,  using  their  option  of  proclaiming  themselves  neutral, 
shall  fulfill  the  duties  which  neutrality  requires."  August  1,  1885, 
Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  having  become  the  head  of  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo,  M.  von  Estvelde,  administrator-general  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  the  United  States  that  the 
King,  the  head  of  that  State,  had  charged  him  to  say,  "that  in  con- 
formity with  article  10  of  the  general  act  of  the  conference  of  Berlin, 
the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo  hereby  declares  itself  perpetually 
neutral,  and  claims  the  advantages  guaranteed  by  chapter  3  of  the 
same  act,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assumes  the  duties  which  neutrality 
imposes." 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo, 
S.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  49  Cong.  1  sees.  300,  327. 

By  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  of  June  14,  1889,  between  the  United 

States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  the  Samoan 
Islands  were  declared  (Art.  I.)  to  be  "  neutral  territory 
in  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Three  Signatory  Powers  have 
equal  rights  of  residence,  trade,  and  personal  protection."  By  the  con- 
vention between  the  same  powers,  signed  at  Washington,  December 
2,  1899,  the  general  act  of  June  14,  1889,  "and  all  previous  treaties, 
conventions,  and  agreements  relating  to  Samoa,  are  annulled." 

4.  Semi-Sovereign  States,  and  Protectorates. 
(1)  semi-sovereion  states. 

§13. 

A  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  a  composite  state,  but  which,  while 

it  retains  a  certain  personality  in  international  law,  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  another  state  in  its  foreign 
relations,  is  commonlv  called  a  semi-sovereign  state. 
The  paramount  state  is  called  the  suzerain^  and  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject state  is  described  as  fmzerainty.  The  extent  of  the  authorit}'^  or  sub- 
ordination comprehended  by  this  term  is  not  determined  by  general 
rules,  but  by  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  The  foreign  relations  of 
a  subject  state  may  be  wholly  and  directly  conducted  through  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs  of  the  suzerain.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  diplomatic  relations,  and,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  suzerain, 
conclude  treaties  of  all  kinds;  but,  more  frequently,  its  right  of  initia- 
tive, if  it  possesses  any,  is  confined  to  a  limited  sphere;  and  a  consul- 
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general  accredited  to  it,  though  he  may  also  bear  the  title  of  agent  o\ 
even  of  diplomatic  agent,  exercises  only  consular  powers. 
A  common  example  of  a  semi-sovereign  state  is  Egypt,  a  tributary 

and  vassal  state,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman 
gypt,     u  gar  a,  p^j.^^     j^  j^^g  ^  hereditary  ruler,  called  the  Khedive, 

Transvaal,  and  ... 

^tker  examples.     ^^^  receives  investiture  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

In  fact  the  country  is  occupied  and  its  affairs  are  prac- 
tically administered  by  Great  Britain. 

By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13, 1878,  Art.  I.,  Bulgaria  was  ''con- 
stituted an  autonomous  and  tributary  principality,  under  the  suzerainty 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,"  with  ''a  Christian  government 
and  a  national  militia." 

By  Art.  IV.  of  the  convention  signed  at  London,  Feb.  27,  1884, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  it  was  agreed  that  the  South 
African  Republic  would  ''conclude  no  treat}^  or  engagement  with  any 
other  state  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any 
native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  Republic  until  the 
same  has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,"  and  that  "such 
approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  granted  if  Her  Majestj^'s 
Government  shall  not,  within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  of  such 
treaty  (which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  immediately  upon  its  comple- 
tion), have  notified  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty  is  in  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in 
South  Africa."  Art.  III.  of  the  same  convention  provided:  "If  a 
British  oflScer  is  appointed  to  reside  at  Pretoria,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  South  African  Republic,  to  discharge  functions  analogous  to  those 
of  a  consular  officer,  he  will  receive  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
the  Republic."  The  South  African  Republic  has,  however,  now  ceased 
to  exist. 

As  to  Egypt,  the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  French  Indo-China,  Tunis, 

and  Madagascar,  see  Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  86. 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  For.  Rel.  1878,  895,  896. 
London  Convention  of  1884,  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  LXXV."  5,  10. 

(2)  PROTECTED  STATES  AND  PROTECTORATES. 

There  have  been  and  there  now  exist  various  states  which  are  spe- 
cilicall}^  designated  as  protected  states.  In  a  sense,  it  is  true,  every 
semi-sovereign  state  may  be  regarded  as  a  protected  state;  and  pro- 
tected states  are  regularly  classed  as  semi -sovereign;  but  it  is  only  in 
certain  cases  that  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  particular  relation  has 
caused  the  suzerain  to  be  generally  described  as  a  protector  and  his 
office  as  a  protectorate.  Nevertheless,  the  protectorate  is  capable  of 
every  variation,  both  in  substance  and  in  form,  of  which  the  suzerain 
relation,  as  described  in  the  preceding  section,  is  susceptible;  and  so 
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couvenient  and  accommodating  has  it  proved  to  be  in  practice,  that  its 
name  has  been  applied  to  cases  that  really  do  not  lie  within  the  domain 
of  semi-sovereignty.  The  French  protectorates  in  Indo-China  and 
elsewhere  are  placed  under  the  colonial  minister,  and  are  properly 
classed  as  colonies,  and  we  have  examples  in  Africa  of  protectorates 
where  there  was  no  recognized  state  to  be  protected. 

Rivier,  Principee  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  79-93.  Protectorates,  Colonies,  and 
Non-sovereign  States  (Protected  Malay  States,  British  India,  British  East 
Africa,  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Egypt,  Tonking,  Bulgaria,  Dutch  East  Indies), 
S.  Doc.  62,  55  Con.  3  Sess.,  Part  2,  p.  627  et  seq. 

Colonial  Systems  of  the  World:  The  Colonies,  Protectorates,  Dependencies,  and 
Spheres  of  Influence  of  all  Nations  exercising  Authority  outside  their 
immediate  Territory;  showing  Form  of  Government,  Area,  Population, 
Revenue,  etc. ;  from  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  December, 
1898,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department 

"The  most  important  modern  instance  of  a  protected  state  is  afforded 

by  the  United  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  estab- 
lonian  Islands,  An-  jj^j^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 

rino  Konaoo        ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  government  was  appointed 

by  England,  the  whole  of  the  executive  authority  was 
practicalh''  in  the  hands  of  the  protecting  power,  and  the  state  was 
represented  by  it  in  its  external  relations.  In  making  treaties,  how- 
ever, Great  Britain  did  not  aflFect  the  Ionian  Islands,  unless  it  expressly 
stipulated  in  its  capacity  of  protecting  power;  the  vessels  of  the 
republic  carried  a  separate  trading  flag;  the  state  receiv^ed  consuls, 
though  it  could  not  accredit  them;  and  during  the  Crimean  war  it 
maintained  a  neutrality  the  validity  of  which  was  acknowledged  in  the 
English  courts.  The  only  protected  states  now  existing  in  Europe 
are  the  republics  of  Andorra  and  San  Marino,  and  possibly  the  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco." 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  30. 

By  a  treaty  between  Austria,  France,  (^reat  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 

signed  at  London  Nov.  14,  1863,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  united  to  Greece 

and  were  neutralized. 

*'The  commonest  case  by  far  is  now  that  of  a  protectorate  exercised 
Conntries  not  pot-  by  a  state  of  European  civilization  over  one  of  other 

seising  European  civilization,  as  that  which  France  exercises  over  Tunis 

civUiiation.         and  that  which  England  exercises  over  Zanzibar. 

"Where  there  is  no  state,  that  is  to  say,  in  an  uncivilized  region, 
there  can  be  no  protected  state,  and  therefore  no  such  protectorate  as 
has  been  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  But  in  recent  times  a  prac- 
tice has  arisen  by  which  in  such  regions  civilized  powers  assume  and 
exercise  certain  rights  in  more  or  less  well-defined  districts,  to  which 
rights  and  districts,  for  the  term  is  used  to  express  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  the  name  of  a  protectorate  is  given  by  analogy.     The  dis- 
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tinctive  characters  of  those  rights  are,  first,  that  they  are  contrasted 
with  territorial  sovereignty,  for,  as  far  as  such  sovereignty  extends, 
there  is  the  state  itself  which  has  acquired  it  and  not  a  protectorate 
exercised  by  that  state;  secondly,  that  the  protectorate  first  established 
excludes  all  other  states  from  exercising  any  authority  within  the  dis- 
trict, either  by  way  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  a  protectorate — 
that  is  to  say,  while  it  lasts,  for  the  question  remains  whether  a  pro- 
tectorate, like  an  inchoate  title  to  territorial  sovereignty,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  conditions  and  liable  to  forfeiture  on  their  non-fulfillment; 
thirdly,  that  the  state  enjoying  the  protectorate  represents  and  pro- 
tects the  district  and  its  population,  native  and  civilized,  in  everything 
which  relates  to  other  powers.  The  analogy  to  the  protectorate  exer- 
cised over  states  is  plainly  seen  in  the  last  two  characters,  exclusive- 
ness  and  representation  with  protection.  It  is  less  visible  in  the  first 
character,  for,  where  there  is  a  protected  state,  the  teiTitorial  sover- 
eignty is  divided  between  it  and  the  protecting  state,  according  to  the 
arrangements  existing  in  the  particular  case,  while  in  an  uncivilized 
protectorate  it  is  in  suspense." 

Westlake,  Int.  Law,  178.  See  Hall,  Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Crown,  214. 

By  Art.  34  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  of  Feb.  26,  1885,  it  was  agreed  that 
any  of  the  contracting  parties  that  might  thereafter  take  possession  of  any 
territory  or  assume  a  protectorate  on  the  continent  of  Africa  should  notify 
the  other  parties;  and  by  Art.  35  the  signatory  powers  "recognize  the 
obligation  to  insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied 
by  them  on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent  sufficient  to  protect  exist- 
ing rights,  and,  the  case  arising,  freedom  of  trade  and  of  transit  on  the 
conditions  that  may  have  been  agreed  upon."  **I  am  at  one  with  Mr. 
Hall  in  the  opinion  .  .  .  that  a  protectorate  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
carries  an  obligation  of  establishing  authority  equal  to  that  laid  down  in 
Art.  35,  although  that  opinion  for  me  is  not  l>ased  on  the  article  but  on 
the  nature  of  the  case.  And  while  he  considers  that  the  obligation  which 
he  finds  to  be  stipulated  for  the  co^t  implies  even  for  an  inland  protec- 
torate a  consent  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  as  being 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  authority,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
consent  also  is  carried  by  a  protectorate  over  any  uncivilized  region,  and 
again  from  the  nature  of  the  case."     (Westlake,  Int.  Law,  181.) 

5.  American  Indians. 
(1)  their  dependent  relation. 

§15. 

^'The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  relation  to  the  United  States  is  per- 
haps unlike  that  of  any  other  two  peoples  in  existence. 

Domestic    dependent  r    xi.  i        i.*  i.        -  n      * 

^  in  the  fifeneral,  nations  not  owinff  a  common  allegiance 

nations.  &  '  «  »     ^ 

are  foreign  to  each  other.  *  *  *  But  the  relation 
of  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  is  marked  by  peculiar  and  cardinal 
distinctions  which  exist  nowhere  else.  The  Indian  Territory  is  admitted 
to  compose  a  part  of  the  United  States.     *    *    *    Though  the  Indians 
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are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable,  and  heretofore  unques- 
tioned right  to  the  lands  they  occupy  until  that  right  shall  be  extin- 
guished by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  Government,  yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  those  tribes  which  reside  within  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  can,  with  strict  accuracy,  be  denomi- 
nated foreign  nations.  They  may,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be 
denominated  domestic  dependent  nations.  They  occupy  a  territory  to 
which  we  assert  a  title  independent  of  their  will,  which  must  take 
effect  in  point  of  possession  when  their  right  of  possession  ceases. 
Meanwhile  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  *  *  *  They  and  their 
country  are  considered  by  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  as 
being  so  completely  under  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the 
United  States  that  any  attempt  to  acquire  their  lands  or  to  form  a 
political  connection  with  them  would  be  considered  by  all  as  an  inva- 
sion of  our  territory  and  an  act  of  hostility." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  (1821),  5  Pet.  1;  holding  'Hhatan 
Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the  United  States  is  not  a  foreign  State" 
in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  2,  which  provides  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  * '  between  a 
State    .    .     .    and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects." 

See,  also,  Holden  v.  Joy,  17  Wall.  211;  Jones  v.  Meehan  (1899),  165  U.  S.  1, 10. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  being  "  a  distinct  community,  occupying  its 
own  territory,  with  boundaries  accurately  described,"  and  the  "whole 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  this  nation"  being,  by  ''  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States," 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  can  have  no  force  within  such  terri- 
tory. 

Worcester  r.  State  of  Georgia  (1832),  6  Pet.  515,  561. 

*'When  the  existing  system  [of  agencies]  was  adopted  the  Indian 
race  was  outside  of  the  limits  of  organized  States  and  Territories,  and 
beyond  the  immediate  reach  and  operation  of  civilization;  and  all 
eflForts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  on  the  frontier.  All  this 
is  now  changed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Indian  frontier.  *  *  * 
None  of  the  tribes  are  outside  of  the  bounds  of  organized  government 
and  society,  except  that  the  Territorial  system  has  not  been  extended 
over  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  As 
a  race  the  Indians  are  no  longer  hostile  but  may  be  considered  as  sub- 
missive to  the  control  of  the  Government;  few  of  them  only  are 
troublesome.  Except  the  fragments  of  several  bands  all  are  now 
gathered  upon  reservations.  *  *  *  They  are  a  portion  of  our 
people,  are  under  the  authority  of  our  Government,  and  have  a  pecu- 
liar claim  upon  and  are  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection 
of  the  nation." 

President  Cleveland,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  6,  1SS6. 
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Congress  may  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  on 
an  Indian  reservation  not  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  States, 
whether  the  offender  be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian. 

United  States  r.  Rogers  (1846),  4  How.  567. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States 
that  while  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply  to  the 
Indians,^  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  ceded 
or  granted  to  them  is  only  partly  relinquished;*  that  the  Cherokee 
Nation  had  no  power  to  impose  taxes  on  persons  trading  among  them 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States/  and  that  a  white  man  who 
had  by  intermarriage  and  the  exercise  of  tribal  rights  become  a  Chica- 
saw  or  Choctaw  by  adoption,  although  he  did  not  become  subject  to 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  nation,  yet  became  sub- 
ject to  their  civil  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  property  which  represented 
the  proceeds  of  a  grant  made  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  tribe. ^  The 
Choctaws  had  no  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  sentence  of  death 
on  the  slave  of  a  white  man  residing  among  them,  their  treaties  with 
the  United  States  limiting  their  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation  of  red  men  and  their  descendants.^ 

An  Indian  country  may  be  considered  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States  within  the  act  of  Congress  empowering  any  person  to  whom 
letters  testamentary  or  of  administration  have  been  granted  in  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  sue  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mackey  r.  Coxe  (1855),  18  How.  104. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  sec.  9, 23  Stat.  385,  Congress  provided 
that  "  all  Indians  committing  against  the  per.son  or  pr-operty  of  another 
Indian  or  other  person"  any  of  certain  crimes,  among  which  was  mur- 
der, should,  if  the  crime  was  committed  in  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  whether  '"  within  or  without  the  Indian  reservation,"  be  subject 
to  punishment  under  the  laws  of  such  Territory,  precisely  as  other 
persons,  but  should,  if  the  crime  was  committed  in  a  State  and  within 
the  limits  of  an  Indian  reservation,  be  subject  to  trial  and  punishment 
under  the  laws  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Neld^  that  this 
act  was  valid,  and  consequently  that  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  District  of  C/alifornia  had  jurisdiction  of  a  murder  committed 
by  two  Indians  upon  another  Indian  on  a  reservation  in  that  State. 

United  States  v.  Kagama  (1886) ,  118  U.  S.  375.     See  Ex  parte  Mayfield  (1890), 
141  U.  S.  107;  cane  of  Crow  Dog,  109  V.  S.  556. 


ol2  Op.  208,  Stanbery,  1867. 
b  2  Op.  698,  Butler.  1834. 
nOp.  645,  Wirt.,  1824. 
d7  0p.  174,  dishing,  1855. 
«  2  Op.  693,  Butler,  1834. 
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The  lands  in  an  Indian  territory,  though  owned  by  the  tribe  in  fee 
E  •    nt  d  m  in    "°^^^  patents  from  the  United  States,  are  held,  like 

the  lands  of  private  owners  everywhere  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  exercise  by 
the  General  Government  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  just  compen- 
sation being  made  in  confortnity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Congress  therefore  has  the  power  to  authorize  a  corporation  to 
construct  a  railway  through  such  territory,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
condemn  lands,  provision  being  made  for  compensation. 

Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Co.  (1890),  135  U.  S.  641. 

Members  of  an  Indian  tribe  born  within  the  United  States,  though 

they  afterwards  voluntarily  separate  themselves  from 

Domestio  subjects.  ji_»     j.  •!_  j   x  i  ^i-   •  'j  i  -^ 

n  t  oitii  tribe  and  take  up  their  residence  among  white 

citizens,  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  declaration 

of  the  fourteenth  amendment  that  ''all  persons  born    *    *    *    in 

the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 

of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside."^    They 

are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  are  domestic  subjects.* 

Though  capable  of  naturalization  by  law  or  by  treaty,  they  are  not 

within  the  general  statutes  relating  to  naturalization/ 

Congress,  by  an  act  of  May  2,  1890,  26  Stat.  81,  provided  (sec.  30) 

that  ''the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Indian  nations  shall 
Local  self-ffovcm-       .    »  i.        .......  ii**i         i       ••! 

*  retain  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  ail  civil  and  criminal 

cases  arising  in  the  country  in  which  members  of  the 
nation  by  nativity  or  by  adoption  shall  be  the  only  parties."  The  act 
also  provided  (sec.  31)  that  the  Constitution  and  all  general  laws  of  the 
United  States  "which  prohibit  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  any  place 
within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  except 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  laws  relating  to  national  banking 
associations,  shall  have  the  same  force  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  else- 
where in  the  United  States;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  any  of  the  courts  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  arising  wherein  members  of  said 
nations,  whether  by  treaty,  blood,  or  adoption,  are  the  sole  parties, 
nor  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  said  civilized 
nations  to  punish  said  members  for  violation  of  the  statutes  and  laws 
enacted  by  their  national  councils  where  such  laws  are  not  contrary  to 
the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

ffdd  that  while  the  rights  of  local  self-government  pos^^scssed  by  the 

flElk  r.  Wilkina  (1884),  112  U.  S.  94. 

b  7  Op.  746,  Cuahing,  1855. 

<:Elk  V.  Wilkina  (1884),  112  U.  S.  94,  approving  McKay  r.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  118, 
and  United  States  v,  Osborne,  6  Sawyer,  406.  See,  also,  Wharton,  Confl.  of  Laws, 
if  9,  252;  Am.  Law  Review,  XV.  21;  XX.  183. 

H.  Doc.  551 3 
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Indian  tribes  were  subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
United  States,  yet  under  the  legislation  just  quoted  the  crime  of 
murder  committed  by  one  Cherokee  Indian  upon  another  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  not  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  but  an  offence  against  the  local  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation;  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  proceedings  by  grand  jury  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
necessarily  had  no  application;  that  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  requires  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  in  certain  cases, 
being  a  limitation  only  upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Government, 
also  had  no  application,  since  the  local  powers  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
existed  prior  to  the  Constitution  and  were  not  Federal  powers  created 
by 'and  springing  from  it;  and  that  the  question  whether  a  statute  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  which  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  in  conflict  with  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United 
States  had  been  repealed  by  another  statute  of  that  nation,  and  the 
determination  of  what  was  the  existing  law  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury>,  were  matters  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  that  nation  and  the  decision  of  which 
did  not  in  itself  involve  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution. 

Talton  V.  Mayes  (1896),  163  T^S.  376. 

In  Lucaa  v.  United  States  (1896),  163  U.  S.  612.,  which  related  to  the  validity 
of  the  trial  by  a  United  States  court  of  a  Choctaw  Indian  for  the  murder 
of  a  negro  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  it  was  held 
that  the  victim's  nonmembership  of  the  tribe  was  a  jurisdictional  fact  the 
burden  of  proving  which  rested  upon  the  Government,  and  that  the  court 
below  erred  in  holding  that  a  finding  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  negro  created 
a  presumption,  although  he  was  found  within  the  Indian  Territory,  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

See  acts  of  June  7,  1897,  30  Stat.  62,  83,  and  June  28,  1898,  30  Stat.  495  et  seq., 
as  to  jurisdiction  in  the  Indian  Territor>^ 

The  relation  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  native  States  of  India  to  Great 
Compariion     with  Britain.     There  are  points  of  strong  resemblance  and 
^dia  ^  ^^^^  points  of  difference.     The  princes  and  States  of 

India,  like  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States,  have 
no  relations  with  foreign  powers;  nor  do  they  hold  any  intercourse  one 
with  another. 

Westlake,  Int.  Law,  **The  Empire  of  India  in  Relation  to  International  Law," 
211,  and  ''The  Empire  of  India  in  relation  to  Constitutional  Law,"  219; 
Lawrence's  Wheaton  (1863),  70,  71. 

At  an  early  day  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  maintained  that  '*  the  right 

of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  commerce 

riffinai  tribes      ^^^  ^^^  aboriginal  natives  of  the  northwest  coast  of 

America  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  other 
nations,  even  in  arms  and  ammunitions  of  war,  is  as  clear  and  indis- 
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putable  as  that  of  navigating  the  seas."  But,  at  a  late  period,  when 
no  territory  in  America  was  recognized  as  not  wholly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  civilized  powers,  Mr.  Marcy  declared  that  'Hhe  United 
States  may  as  well  undertake  to  maintain  and  hold  political  relations 
with  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  or  the  shire  of  Perth,  in  Scot- 
land, as  for  England  to  maintain  or  hold  such  relation  with  any  tribe  of 
American  Indians  outside  of  her  own  colonial  possessions  in  America." 
Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  M.  Poletica,  Mar.  30,  1822,  MS.  notes,  For.  Leg.; 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26,  1856,  MS.  Inst.  Great 
Britain. 
See,  for  provisions  relating  to  the  Indians,  treaties  of  the  United  States:  With 
Great  Britain,  Nov.  19,  1794,  Art.  III.;  May  4,  1796;  Dec.  24,  1814,  Art. 
IX.;  with  Spain,  Oct.  27,  1795,  Art.  V.;  with  France,  April  30,  1803,  Art. 
VI.;  with  Mexico,  Dec.  30,  1853,  Art.  II. 

"TheChoctaws  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  constitute  a 
separate  nation,  with  its  own  form  of  government  and  laws,  existing 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  under  and  in  accordance  with 
treaty  stipulations.  Those  people  who  go  into  that  country  must  be 
held  to  have  done  so  with  full  knowledge  of  those  treaties  and  of  the 
Choctaw  laws,  and  must  accept  the  consequences  if  they  are  found  to 
be  there  without  proper  authority." 

Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  British  ambassador, 
Aug.  2,  1894  (For.  Rel.  1894,  249),  in  relation  to  the  aise  of  certain  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  be  British  subjects  and  alleged  that  they  were  to  be 
unjustly  removed  from  the  Choctaw  country. 

For  comments  on  the  Five  Civilized  Tril)e8  occupying  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
recommendations  of  change  in  their  relations  to  the  United  States,  see 
Annual  Messages  of  the  Presidents,  Dec.  9,  1891;  Dec.  6,  1897;  Dec.  5, 
1898.  These  tribes  are  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Muscogee 
(or  Creek), 4md  Seminole.  As  to  the  legal  status  of  the  British  North 
American  Indians  in  Canada,  see  Colonial  Reiwrts,  Misc.,  Dec.  1900, 
Cd.  427. 

(2)    INABILITY  TO  TRANSMIT  TITLE. 

§  16. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  American  continents,  the  nations  of  Europe 
established  the  principle  ''  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  government 
by  whose  subjects,  or  by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all 
other  European  governments,  which  title  might  be  consummated  by 
possession.  The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to 
the  nation  making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil 
from  the  natives,  and  establishing  settlements  uiK)n  it.  *  *  *  The 
rights  of  the  original  inhabitants  were  in  no  instance  entirely  dis- 
regarded, but  were  necessarily,  to  a  considerable  extent,  impaired. 
They  were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a 
legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to  use  it 
according  to  their  own  discretion;  but,     *    *    *     while  the  different 
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nations  of  Europe  respected  the  right  of  the  natives,  as  occupants, 
they  asserted  the  ultimate  dominion  to  be  in  themselves,  and  claimed 
and  exercised,  as  a  consequence  of  this  ultimate  dominion,  a  power  to 
grant  the  soil,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives.  These  grants 
have  been  understood  by  all  to  convey  a  title  to  the  grantees,  subject 
only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  *  *  *  The  power  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  grant  lands,  resided, 
while  we  were  colonies,  in  the  crown,  or  its  grantees.  *  *  *  The 
existence  of  this  power  must  negative  the  existence  of  any  right  which 
niay  conflict  with,  and  control  it.  An  absolute  title  to  lands  can  not 
exist,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  persons,  or  in  different  govern- 
ments. *  *  *  All  our  institutions  recognize  the  absolute  title  of 
the  crown,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  recog- 
nize the  absolute  title  of  the  crown  to  extinguish  that  right.  This  is 
incompatible  with  an  absolute  and  complete  title  in  the  Indians." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh  (1828),  8  Wheaton,  543.  It  was  there- 
fore held  that  a  title  obtained  by  private  persons  from  an  Indian  tribe 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  in  1773  and  1775,  was  invalid. 

This  opinion  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Squier,  May  1, 1849, 
MS.  Inst.  Am.  States,  XV.  76  as  "very  apposite  to  the  question  respecting 
the  Mosquito  shore. ' *  Mr.  Clayton  also  cited  Kent's  Comm.  III.  **  360  to 
400,  and  Jackson  r.  Porter,  2  Paine' s  C.  C.  457. 

See  memorandum  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft-Davis,  Assistant  Secretary,  on  the 
Bulama  question.  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1918. 

No  distinctioR  was  taken  between  vacant  lands  and  lands  occupied  by 
the  Indians.  The  title,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the 
Indians,  was  admitted  to  be  in  the  King,  and  he  could  grant  the  lands 
away,  or  reserve  them  for  the  Indians. 

Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  543;  Jones  v.  Meehan  (1899),  175  U.  S.  1. 
See  United  States  v.  Fernandez,  10  Peters,  303. 

'*  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  a 
savage  state  have  not  such  a  title  to  the  land  where  they  may  dwell  or 
roam  as  to  enable  them  to  confer  it  upon  individuals,  especially  from 
another  country."   . 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hackett,  June  12,  1873,  99  MS.  Dom.  Let.  207. 

The  United  States  received  from  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  Revolution  a  ratification  of  prior  title  to  all  the  lands 
within  their  boundaries,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy.^ 

Grants  made  by  Congress  in  lands  reserved  to  the  Indian  by  treaty 
operate  only  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.* 

a  Op.  321,  Berrien,  1830. 

2>3  Op.  56,  Butler,  1836;  3  Op.  205,  Butler,  1837. 
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The  removal  of  the  Creeks  from  their  reserved  lands,  without  an 
intention  to  return,  was  an  abandonment  that  caused  the  right  of 
occupancy  and  possession  to  vest  immediately  in  the  United  States.* 

In  certain  cases  the  national  capacity  to  hold  absolute  title  to  lands 
in  fee  has  been  specially  conceded  to  Indians  by  treaty,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Choctaws;  but,  otherwise,  there  exists  only  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy.* 

(3)   TREATIES. 

§  17. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1871,  16  Stat.  566,  Rev.  Stats. 
§  2079,  '^no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation, 
tribe,  or  power  with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty; 
but  no  obligation  of  any  treaty  lawfully  made  and  ratified  with  any 
such  Indian  nation  or  tribe  prior  to  March  3,  1871,  shall  be  hereby 
invalidated  or  impaired."  Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  agreements 
with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

An  Indian  treaty,  when  duly  solemnized,  is  as  much  a  law  of  the 
land  as  is  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power. 

Turner  v.  Miss.  Union,  5  McLean,  344;  1  Op.  465,  Wirt,  1821. 

When  it  is  ratified  in  due  form,  the  courts  cannot  inquire  whether 
the  tribe  was  properly  represented  by  the  headmen  who  assented 
to  it. 

Fellows  V.  Blacksmith,  19  How.  366. 

An  Indian  treaty,  like  other  treaties,  may  be  rendered  municipally 
ineffective  by  subsequent  inconsistent  Federal  legislation;  but  it  over- 
rides inconsistent  State  laws. 

Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616,  affirming  1  Dill.  204;  Ix)ve  r.  Pamplin,  21 
Fed.  Rep.  755. 

Only  the  United  States  can  enforce  the  removal  of  the  Seneca 
Indians  under  the  treaties  by  which  they  agreed  to  remove  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Fellows  V.  Blacksmith,  19  How.  366. 

A  question  of  disputed  boundary  may  be  settled  by  the  United 
States  and  an  Indian  tribe,  between  whom  a  previous  treaty  had  been 

«3  Op.  230,  Butler,  1837;  3  Op.  389,  Grundy,  1838. 

ft  3  Op.  322,  Butler,  1838.  See,  also,  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansiw  Rail- 
way Co.,  135  U.  S.  641,  supra,  33. 
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made,  which  left  the  boundary  in  some  respects  uncertain;  and  private 
rights  are  bound  thereby. 

Lattimer  v.  Poteet,  14  Pet.  4. 

It  is  competent  for  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  to  stipulate,  in  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,  that 
within  the  territory  thereb}^  ceded  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  then 
or  thereafter  enacted,  prohibiting  the  introduction  and  sale  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  in  the  Indian  country  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  otherwise  directed  by  Congress  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  stipulation  operates  propria  vigore  and  is  binding 
upon  the  courts  although  the  ceded  territory  is  situate  within  an 
organized  county  of  a  State, 

U.  S.  V.  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whisky,  93  U.  S.  188. 

Indian  treaties  are  to  be  construed,  other  things  being  equal,  liber- 
ally to  the  Indian  parties. 

Kansas  Indians,  5  Wall.  737;  Jones  ?;.  Meehan  (1899),  176  U.S.I. 

In  Meiga  v.  McClung,  9  Cranch,  11,  it  was  held  that  a  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees  concerning  lands,  being  the  contract  of  both  parties,  could  not  be 
controlled  as  to  its  plain  temis  by  the  acts  of  an  agent  of  the  United 
States.  ♦ 

Where  the  right  of  an  Indian  tribe  to  the  possession  and  use  of  cer- 
tain lands,  as  long  as  it  may  choose  to  occupy  them,  is  assured  by 
treaty,  a  grant  of  such  lands,  absolutely  cum  onere^  by  Congress,  to  aid 
in  building  a  i-ailroad,  violates  an  express  stipulation;  and  a  grant  in 
general  terms  of  '^land"  cannot  be  construed  to  embrace  them. 

The  tict  of  March  8,  1863  (12  Stat.  772),  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  certain  railroads  in  Kansas,  embraces  no  part  of  the  lands  reserved 
to  the  Great  and  Little  Osages  by  the  treaty  of  «Tune  2,  1825  (7  Stat. 
240),  and  the  treatv  concluded  September  29,  1865,  and  proclaimed 
January  21,  1867  (14  Stat.  687),  neither  makes  nor  recognizes  a  grant 
of  such  lands.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  is  simply  to  provide  that  any 
right  of  the  companies  designated  by  the  State  to  build  the  roads  should 
not  be  barred  or  impaired  ])y  reason  of  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty, 
but  not  to  declare  that  such  rights  existed. 

Leavenworth,  etc.  Railroad  Co.  v.  United  States,  92  U.  S.  733. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Ottawas,  the  United  States  agreed  with  the 
Ottawas  to  pay  to  a  certain  person  a  certain  sum  of  money.  It  was 
held  that  the  money  must  be  paid,  without  requiring  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim. 

2  Op.  562,  Taney,  1833. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  Miami  Indians  the  United  States  agreed  to 
grant  to  each  of  certiiin  persons  a  section  of  land  out  of  the  territory 
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ceded  by  the  treaty.     It  was  advised  that  no  other  parcels  than  those 
defined  could  be  substituted  for  them. 

2  Op.  568,  Taney,  1833. 

6.  Thb  Holy  Seb. 

§18. 

The  Pope,  though  deprived  of  the  territorial  dominion  which  he 
formerly  enjoyed,  holds,  as  sovereign  pontiff  and  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  an  exceptional  position.  Though,  in  default  of  ter- 
ritory, he  is  not  a  temporal  sovereign,  he  is  in  many  respects  treated 
as  such.  He  has  the  right  of  active  and  passive  legation,  and  his  envoys 
of  the  firat  class,  his  apostolic  nuncios,  are  specially  privileged.  Nev- 
ertheless he  does  not  make  war,  and  the  conventions  which  he  con- 
cludes with  states  are  not  called  treaties,  but  concordats.  His  relations 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italj'^  are  governed,  unilaterally,  by  the  Italian 
law  of  May  13,  1871,  called  ''the  law  of  guarantees,"  against  which 
Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII  have  not  ceased  to  protest. 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  120-123. 

"Your  dispatch  No.  379,  on  the  subject  of  the  reception  of  the  Papal 
nuncio  and  your  visit  to  him,  has  been  read  with  much  interest. 

"  While  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  almost.entirely  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  restoration  of  any  temporal  power  to  the  Pope,  he  is  still 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  by  many  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  which 
receive  from  him  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  person  of  either  a 
nuncio  or  a  legate,  or  possibly  in  some  other  capacity,  and  which  pow- 
ers also  accredit  to  him  certain  diplomatic  representatives. 

"  With  all  such  arrangements  this  Government  abstains  from  inter- 
ference or  criticism.  It  is  the  right  of  those  powers  to  determine  such 
questions  for  themselves;  and  when  one  of  them,  at  whose  court  this 
Government  has  a  representative,  receives  a  representative  from  the 
Pope  of  higher  rank  than  that  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  observe  toward  the  Pope's 
representative  the  same  courtesies  and  formality  of  the  first  visit,  pre- 
scribed by  the  conventional  rules  of  intercourse  and  ceremonial,  and  of 
the  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents,  which  have  been  adopted  and 
almost  invariably  acted  upon  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

''In  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  your  very  interesting  dis- 
patch you  pursued  the  course  which  alone  would  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  your  accustomed  prudence  and  of  your  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  proprieties  of  such  occasions." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gushing,  Minister  to  Spain,  June  4,  1875,  For. 

Rel.  1875,  p.  1119. 
See,  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  exequaturs  of  consuls  of  the  Pontifical  States, 

circular  of  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  diplomatic  officers,  April  3,  1877. 

The  exequaturs  of  Papal  consuls  in  the  United  States  had  not  then  been 

formally  withdrawn. 
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"I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  23d instant,  inquiring,  by 
a  series  of  interrogatories  (twelve  in  number),  whether  it  is  compati- 
ble with  his  official  duty  for  the  United  States  minister  to  Italy  to 
present  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Simeoni  a  memorial 
from  the  creditors  of  Archbishop  Purcell  and  transmit  the  reply  thereto, 
or  whether  the  minister  can  be  instructed  by  this  Department  to  do 
so  personally  or  through  an  agent. 

"To  these  questions  I  reply:  This  Government,  when  seeking 
redress  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  residents  in  Italy,  is 
limited  to  diplomatic  appeals  to  the  King  of  Italy,  either  through  its 
minister  at  Rome  or  His  Majesty's  minister  at  Washington.  It  can 
not  address  the  Pope  personally,  and  a  minister  to  a  foreign  country 
can  only  communicate  officially  with  persons  living  under  its  sover- 
eignty through  the  channels  of  customary  international  intercourse. 

"It  is  not  consistent  with  the  public  service  for  one  of  our  foreign 
ministers  to  press  on  the  tribunals,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  he  is  accredited,  the  collection  of  private  debts. 
The  foreign  minister,  in  seeking  redress  under  his  Government's  in- 
structions for  injuries  to  his  country  or  its  citizens,  must  alone  address 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited;  and  what  the  minister  can  not 
be  instructed  to  do  officially  he  can  not  be  authorized  to  do  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity,  either  personally  or  through  an  agent." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dwyer,  Nov.  7, 1887,  For.  Rel.  1887, 642;  copy 
transmitted  on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Stallo,  United  States  minister  to  Italy, 
for  his  information,  id.  641. 

IV.     THE  STATE  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Distinction  between  State  and  Government. 

§19. 

Although,  in  speaking  of  the  state,  we  commonly  think  of  the  organ- 
ization called  the  government,  yet  the  two  ideas  are  separable. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  new  state  is  not  recognized  till  a  government 
has  been  established  in  it  capable  of  performing  international  obli- 
gations, 3^et  It  is  also  true  that,  after  such  recognition  has  once  been 
given,  the  state  may  continue  to  exist,  and  its  existence  may  con- 
tinue to  be  acknowledged,  even  though  the  government  may  have  been 
overthrown  by  an  alien  invader  or  destroj'^ed  by  domestic  factions,  so 
that  for  the  time  being  there  is  no  organization  that  can  be  treated  as 
the  repository  of  the  national  power.  Of  these  distinctions  ample 
illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  under  the  title 
"Recognition." 
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2.  Db  Facto  Governments. 
(1)  different  kinds. 

§20. 

CUsiifioatioii  and       "There  are  several  degrees  of  what  is  called  de  facto 
Powen.  government. 

"Such  a  government,  in  its  highest  sense,  assumes  a  character  very 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  lawful  government.  This  is  when  the 
usurping  government  expels  the  regular  authorities  from  their  cus- 
tomary seats  and  functions,  and  establishes  itself  in  their  place,  and  so 
becomes  the  actual  government  of  a  country.  The  distiQguishing 
characteristic  of  such  a  government  is,  that  adherents  to  it  in  war 
against  the  government  dejure  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason; 
and  under  certain  limitations,  obligations  assumed  by  it  in  behalf  of 
the  country,  or  otherwise,  will,  in  general,  be  respected  by  the  gov- 
ernment dejure  when  restored. 

"Examples  of  this  description  of  government  defa/^to  are  found  in 
English  history.  The  statute  II.  Henry  VII.,  c.  1  (2  British  Stat,  at 
Large,  82),  relieves  from  penalties  for  treason  all  persons  who,  in 
defence  of  the  King,  for  the  time  being,  wage  war  against  those  who 
endeavor  to  subvert  his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  though  warranted 
in  so  doing  by  the  lawful  monarch.     (4  Comm.  77.) 

"  But  this  is  where  tlie  usurper  obtains  actual  possession  of  the  royal 
authority  of  the  kingdom;  not  when  he  has  succeeded  only  in  estab- 
lishing his  power  over  particular  localities.  Being  in  possession,. alle- 
giance is  due  to  him  as  king  de  facto, 

"Another  example  may  be  found  in  the  Government  of  England, 
under  the  Conunonwealth,  first  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards  by 
Cromwell  as  Protector.  It  was  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  gov- 
ernment dejure^  but  it  was  a  government  de  facto  in  the  most  absolute 
sense.  It  incurred  obligations  and  made  conquests  which  remained  the 
obligations  and  conquests  of  England  after  the  restoration.  The  better 
opinion  doubtless  is,  that  acts  done  in  obedience  to  this  Government 
could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  treasonable,  though  in  hostility  to  the 
King  dejure.  Such  acts  were  protected  from  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter,  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It 
was  held  otherwise  by  the  judges  by  whom  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  tried 
for  treason  (6  State  Trials,  119),  in  the  year  following  the  restoration. 
But  such  a  judgment  in  such  a  time  has  little  authority.     *     *     * 

"But  there  is  another  description  of  government,  called  also  by 
publicists  a  government  de  facto^  but  which  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
aptly  denominated  a  government  of  paramount  force.     Its  distinguish 
ing  characteristics  are  (1),  that  its  existence  is  maintained  by  active 
military  power  within  the  territories,  and  against  the  rightful  authority 
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of  an  established  and  lawful  government;  and  (2),  that  while  it  exists  it 
must  necessarily  be  obeyed  ip  civil  matters  by  private  citizens  who,  by 
acts  of  obedience  rendered  in  submission  to  such  force,  do  not  become 
responsible,  as  wrongdoers,  for  those  acts,  though  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  of  the  rightful  government.  Actual  governments  of  this  sort 
are  established  over  districts  differing  greatly  in  extent  and  conditions. 
They  are  usually  administered  directly  by  military  authority,  but  they 
may  be  administered,  also,  by  civil  authority,  supported  more  or  less 
dii-ectly  by  military  force. 

"One  example  of  this  sort  of  government  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Castine,  in  Maine,  reduced  to  British  possession  during  the  war  of 
1812.  *  *  *  [United  States  v.  Bice,  4  Wheaton,  253.]  A  like 
example  is  found  in  the  case  of  Tampico,  occupied  during  the  war 
with  Mexico  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  [Fleming 
V.  Pdge,  9  Howard,  614.]  These  were  cases  of  temporary  possession  of 
territory  by  lawful  and  regular  governments  at  war  with  the  country  of 
which  the  territory  so  possessed  was  part." 

Thoringtont?.  Smith  (1868),  8  Wall.  1,  8-10. 

Amelia  Island,  on  the  Florida  coast,  at  the  time  belonging  to  Spain, 
having  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  United  States  in  1817,  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  necessary  to  root  out  certain  buccaneers  who  were 
there  congregated,  it  was  maintained  that  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  could  be  contested  only  b}'^  Spain,  and  that  the  seizure  by  the 
United  States,  for  a  violation  of  its  own  law,  of  a  vessel  of  a  third 
power  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  island,  could  not  be  con- 
tested by  such  power  on  the  ground  of  Spain's  titular  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  minister  to  France,  to  Baron  Pasquier,  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  June  28,  1821,  Gallatin's  Works,  II.  187.. 

Grants  of  land  made  by  a  government  in  territory  over  which  it 
exercises  political  jurisdiction  de  facto,  but  which  does  not  rightfully 
belong  to  it,  are  invalid  as  against  the  government  to  which  the  terri- 
tory rightfully  belongs.  When  the  true  boundar^'^  is  ascertained,  or 
adjusted  by  agreement,  grants  made  by  either  sovereign  be^'ond  the 
limits  of  his  rightful  territor}',  whether  he  had  possession  or  not,  fail 
for  want  of  title  in  the  grantor,  unless  confirmed  by  proper  stipulations. 

Coffee  V.  Groover  (1887),  123  U.  S.  1. 

While  the  court  announced  and  enforced  in  this  case  the  rule  above  stated,  it 
made  the  following  observation,  obiter: 

"This  is  the  general  rule.  Circumstances  may  possibly  exist  which  would 
make  valid  the  grants  of  a  government  de  facto;  as,  for  example,  where 
they  contravene  no  other  right^s.  Grants  of  public  domain  made  by 
Napoleon  as  sovereign  de  facto  of  France,  may  have  had  a  more  solid 
basis  of  legality  than  similar  grants  made  by  him  as  sovereign  de  facto  of 
a  Prussian  province,  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  King 
of  Prussia." 
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"When  a  colony  is  in  revolt,  and  before  its  independence  has  been 

acknowledged  by  the  parent  country,  the  colonial  ter- 
urrect  on  an     ^i^^y  belongs,  in  the  sense  of  revolutionary  right,  to 

the  former,  and  in  that  of  legitimacy,  to  the  latter.  It 
would  be  monstrous  to  contend  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  colonial 
territory  is  to  be  treated  as  derelict,  and  subject  to  voluntary  acquisi- 
tion by  any  third  nation.  That  idea  is  abhorrent  to  all  the  notions  of 
right  which  constitute  the  international  code  of  Europe  and  America. 
"And  yet  the  assumption  that,  pending  a  war  of  colonial  revolution, 
all  territorial  rights  of  both  parties  to  the  war  become  extinguished  and 
the  colonial  territory  is  open  to  seizure  by  anybody,  is  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  disputed  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  in  Central  America." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26,  1856,  MS.  Instr.  Great  Britain, 
XVII.  11,  12. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  foreigners  to  avoid  all  interference  under  such 
circumstances  [in  cjises  of  civil  war],  and  to  submit  to  the  power  which 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  places  where  they  resort,  and,  while 
thus  acting,  they  have  a  right  to  claim  protection,  and  also  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  vexatious  interruption,  when  the  ascendancy  of  the 
parties  is  temporarily  changed  by  the  events  of  the  contest.  Undoubt- 
edly the  considerations  you  urge  respecting  the  true  character  of  an 
armed  opposition  to  a  government  are  entitled  to  much  weight.  There 
may  be  local  insurrections,  armed  opposition  to  the  laws,  which  carry 
with  them  none  of  the  just  consequences  recognized  by  the  law  of 
nations  as  growing  out  of  a  state  of  civil  war.  No  fixed  principle  can 
be  established  upon  this  subject,  because  much  depends  upon  existing 
circumstances.  Cases,  as  they  arise,  must  be  determined  by  the  facts 
which  they  present;  and  the  avowed  objects  of  the  parties,  their  rela- 
tive strength,  the  progress  they  respectively  make,  and  the  extent  of 
the  movement,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  must  be  taken  into  view. 

'^  While  contending  parties  are  carrjdng  on  a  civil  war  those  portions 
of  the  country  in  the  possession  of  either  of  them  become  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  pereons  residing  there  owe  to  it  temporary  obedi- 
ence. But  when  such  possession  is  changed  by  the  events  of  the  war 
and  the  other  party  expels  its  opponents,  the  occupation  it  acquires 
carries  with  it  legitimate  authority,  and  the  right  to  assume  and  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  the  government.  But  it  carries  with  it  no  right, 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  to  give  a  retroactive 
effect  to  its  measures  and  expose  them  to  penalties  and  punishments 
and  their  property  to  forfeiture  for  acts  which  were  lawful  and  ap- 
proved by  the  existing  government  w^hen  done." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Peruvian  minister,  May  22, 1858,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  69,  35  Cong.  1  sess.  17.  See  also  Br.  and  For.  State  Papei-s,  XXXI. 
1097  et  seq. 
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Mr.  Cass^B  note  was  based  on  an  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Black,  May  15, 
1858,  9  Op.  140.  An  opinion  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  as  counsel,  con- 
troverting some  of  Attomey-Greneral  Black's  positions,  is  printed  in  S. 
Ex.  Doc.  25,  35  Cong.  2  sess.  / 

The  note  of  Mr.  Cass  and  the  opinions  just  cited  relate  to  the  cases  of  the 
Georgiana  and  Lizzie  Thompson,  a  full  history  of  which  is  given  in  Moore, 
Int.  Arbitrations,  II.,  chap,  xxxvi.,  1593-1614.  These  cases  are  referred 
to  in  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (1863),  575,  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cass 
maintained  that  *'  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  may  carry  on 
commerce  with  the  portions  of  a  country  in  the  hands  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  a  civil  war,  and  without  awaiting  any  action  on  the  part  of  their 
own  government"  toward  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents.  Mr.  Cass, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  Attorney-General  Black,  went,  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  in  question,  somewhat  further  than  this,  and  claimed  for 
those  in  temporary  defado  control  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  the 
public  property  of  the  nation.  This  claim  was  not  ultimately  sustained 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  cases  were  dropped  (Moore,  Int.  Arbitra- 
tions, II.  1612) .  It  is  probable  that  this  result  should  be  understood  to 
affect  not  the  general  propositions  stated  by  Mr.  Cass  when  applied  to 
ordinary  commercial  intercourse,  but  rather  the  broad  interpretation 
sought  to  be  given  to  them  in  ascribing  to  insurgents,  who  were  after- 
wards defeated  and  dispersed,  the  same  powers  within  the  territory  tem- 
porarily controlled  by  them  as  belonged  to  the  permanent  government. 

De  facto  governments  ''  are  of  two  kinds.  One  of  them  is  such  as 
exists  after  it  has  expelled  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  from 
the  seats  of  power  and  the  public  oflSces  and  established  its  own  func- 
tionaries in  their  places,  so  as  to  represent  in  fact  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation.  *  *  *  The  other  kind  of  de  facto  governments  *  *  *  is 
such  as  exists  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  sep- 
ai*ated  themselves  from  the  parent  state  and  established  an  independent 
government.  The  validity  of  its  acts,  both  against  the  parent  state 
and  its  citizens  or  subjects,  depends  entirely  upon  its  ultimate  success. 
If  it  fails  to  establish  itself  permanently,  all  such  acts  perish  with  it. 
If  it  succeed,  and  become  recognized,  its  acts  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  existence  are  upheld  as  those  of  an  independent  nation. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  State  governments  under  the  old  confedem- 
tion  on  their  separation  from  the  British  Crown.  Having  made  good 
their  declaration  of  independence,  everything  thej'^  did  from  that  date 
was  as  valid  as  if  their  independence  had  been  at  once  acknowledged. 
Confiscations,  therefore,  of  enemy's  property  made  by  them  were 
sustained  as  if  made  by  an  independent  nation.  But  if  they  had 
failed  in  securing  their  independence  and  the  authority  of  the  King 
had  been  reestablished  In  this  country,  no  one  would  contend  that 
their  a(*ts  against  him,  or  his  loyal  subjects,  could  have  been  upheld 
as  resting  upon  any  legal  foundation. 

"No  case  has  been  cited  in  argument,  and  we  think  none. can  be 
found,  in  which  the  acts  of  a  portion  of  a  state  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  establish  a  separate  revolutionary  government  have 
been  sustained  as  a  matter  of  legal  right.     As  justl}'  observed  by  the 
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late  Chief  Justice  in  Shortridge  <&  Co.  v.  Mdcmi^  decided  in  the  cir- 
cuit, and,  in  all  material  respects,  like  the  one  at  bar,  'Those  who 
engage  in  rebellion  must  consider  the  consequences.  If  they  succeed, 
rebellion  becomes  revolution,  and  the  new  government  will  justify  its 
founders.  If  they  fail,  all  their  acts  hostile  to  the  rightful  government 
are  violations  of  law,  and  originate  no  rights  which  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  courts  of  the  nation  whose  authority  and  existence  have 
been  alike  assailed.'    Chase's  Decisions,  136." 

Williams  v.  Bruffy  (1877),  96  U.  S.  176,  185-186. 

(2)    MILITARY   OCCUPATION. 

§21. 

"On  the  first  day  of  September,  1814,  Castine  was  captured  by  the 

enemy,  and  remained  in  his  exclusive  possession,  under 
By  re€ogiiiie  gov-  ^j^^  command  and  control  of  his  military  and  naval 

emment:  Castine.  "^ 

forces,  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
February,  1815.  During  this  period  the  British  Government  exer- 
cised all  civil  and  military  authority  over  the  place,  and  established  a 
custom-house  and  admitted  goods  to  be  imported,  according  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  itself,  and,  among  others,  admitted  the  goods  upon 
which  duties  are  now  demanded.  These  goods  remained  at  Castine 
until  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  American  Government  the  collector  of  the  customs,  claim- 
ing a  right  to  American  duties  on  the  goods,  took  the  bond  in  question 
from  the  defendant  for  the  security  of  them. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  claim  for 
duties  can  not  be  sustained.  By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation 
of  Castine  *  *  *  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the 
territory  was,  of  course,  suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the 
inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By  the 
surrender  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance  to 
the  British  Government,  and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  only, 
as  it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose.  *  *  *  Castine  was,  there- 
fore, during  this  period,  so  far  as  respected  our  revenue  laws,  to  be 
deemed  a  foreign  port,  and  goods  imported  into  it  by  the  inhabitants 
were  subject  to  such  duties  only  as  the  British  Government  chose  to 
require.  Such  goods  were,  in  no  correct  sense,  imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  subsequent  evacuation  by  the  enemy,  and  resump- 
tion of  authorit}'^  by  the  United  States,  did  not,  and  could  not,  change 
the  character  of  the  previous  transactions." 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  United  States  v.  Rice 
(1819) ,  4  Wheaton,  246. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  had  previously  held,  on  circuit,  that  Castine,  while  occupied 
by  the  British,  was  a  "foreign  port**  in  respect  of  the  nonimportation 
acts.     (United  States  v,  Hayward  (1815),  2  Gallison,  485.) 
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The  right!?  of  the  inilitar>'  occapant  are  diseased  by  Attorney-General  Ber- 
rien, 2  Op.  321  (1830),  and  by  Attorney-General  Black,  9  Op.  140  (1858). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  goods  imported  into  the  United 

States  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  in  1847,  while  that  port 
was  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  American  forces, 
were  .subject  to  duties  under  the  revenue  laws  as  goods  imported  from 
a  foreign  country.  It  was  true,  said  the  court,  **  that,  when  Tampico 
had  l>een  captured,  and  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  subjugated,  other 
nations  were  bound  to  regard  the  country,  while  our  possession  con- 
tinued, as  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  respect  it  as 
such.  *  *  *  But  yet  it  was  not  a  part  of  this  Union.  *  *  * 
The  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  they  existed  when  war  was 
declared  against  Mexico,  were  not  extended  by  the  conquest  *  *  * 
They  remained  unchanged.  And  every  place  which  was  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  as  previously  established  by  the  political 
authorities  of  the  Government,  was  still  foreign;  nor  did  our  laws 
extend  over  it.-' 

Fleming  v.  Page  (ISoOj,  9  How.  603. 

"  B}'  the  law  of  nations  a  conquered  territory  is  subject  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  conqueror  during  his  military  possession, 
--    .  and  until  there  is  either  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall 

voluntarily  withdraw  from  it.  The  old  civil  govern- 
ment being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  con- 
queror to  secure  his  conquest,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  ol 
civil  order  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right  has  been 
exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by  our  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, by  the  establishment  of  temporary  governments  in  some  of  thw 
conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimilating  them  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  free  institutions  of  our  own  countiy.  In  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico,  and  of  the  Californias,  little  if  any  further  resistance  is  appre- 
hended from  the  inhabitants  to  the  temporary  governments  which 
have  thus,  from  the  necessit}^  of  the  case  and  according  to  the  laws  oi 
war,  been  established.  It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  these  important  conquests  b}^  making  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
purpose  of  erecting  fortifications  and  defraying  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  maintenance  of  our  possession  and  authority 
over  them." 

President  Polk's  second  annual  message,  1846. 

''In  prosecuting  a  foreign  war  thus  duly  declared  by  Congress,  we 
have  the  right,  by  conquest  and  military  occupation,  to  acquire  posses- 
sion of  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  and,  during  the  war,  to  exercise 
the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
enemy  is  in  such  case  'suspended,'  and  his  laws  can  'no  longer  be 
rightfully  enforced'  over  the  conquered  territory,  'or  be  obligatory 
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upon  the  inhabitants  who  remain  and  submit  to  the  conqueror.  By 
the  surrender  the  inhabitants  pass  under  a  temporary  allegiance '  to 
the  conqueror,  and  are  '  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  only,  as '  he 
may  choose  to  recognize  and  impose.  '  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
no  other  laws  could  be  obligatory  upon  them;  for  where  there  is  no 
protection,  or  allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to 
obedience.'  These  are  well-established  principles  of  the  laws  of  war, 
as  recognized  and  practised  by  civilized  nations;  and  they  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  own  country." 

President  Polk's  special  message,  July  24,  1848. 

The  port  of  San  Francisco  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  as 
early  as  1846.  "  Shortly  afterward,  the  United  States  had  military 
possession  of  all  of  Upper  California.  Early  in  1847,  the  President, 
as  constitutional  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  author- 
ized the  military  and  naval  commander  of  our  forces  in  California  to 
exercise  the  belligerent  rights  of  a  conqueror,  and  to  form  a  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  conquered  country,  and  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage  as  militar}^  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  army  which  had  the  conquest  in  possession.  *  *  * 
No  one  can  doubt  that  these  orders  of  the  President,  and  the  action 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  commander  in  conformity  with  them,  were 
according  to  the  law  of  arms  and  the  right  of  conquest,  or  that  they 
were  operative  until  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Such  would  be  the  case  upon  general  principles  in  respect  to  war  and 
peace  between  nations.  In  this  instance  it  is  recognized  by  the  treaty 
itself." 

Cross  V.  Harrison,  16  How.  190. 

The  proclamation  of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  dated  the  1st 

and  published  on  the  6th  of  May,  1862,  announcing 
ew  eans.  ^^^^  ^^^jj  pj^j^^  ^f  property"  would  be  held  "invio- 
late, subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States;"  and  that  "all  for- 
eigners not  naturalized,  claiming  allegiance  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments, and  not  having  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States,"  would  be  "protected  in  their  persons  and 
property  as  heretofore  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  did  but 
reiterate  the  rules  established  by  the  legislative  and  executive  action 
of  the  National  Government;  and  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  cit- 
izens of  New  Orleans,  or  neutrals  residing  there,  and  not  affected  by 
any  attempts  to  run  the  blockade,  or  by  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
United  States,  were  protected  by  that  proclamation,  though  such  per- 
sons, by  being  identified  with  the  enemy  by  long  voluntary  residence 
and  business  relations,  may  have  been  "enemies"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  as  used  in  public  law. 

The  Venice,  2  Wallace,  258. 
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A  conqueror  has  a  right  to  displace  the  preexisting  authority  and 
to  assume,  to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  proper,  the  exercise  by  him- 
self of  all  powers  and  functions  of  government.  He  may  appoint  all 
the  necessary  officers  and  clothe  them  with  designated  powers,  larger 
or  smaller,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  he  may  prescribe  the  revenues 
to  be  paid,  and  apply  them  to  his  own  use  or  otherwise.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exerted  in  such  cases,  save  those 
which  are  found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  as  settled  by  the  law  of 
nations. 

New  Orleans  v.  Steamship  Company,  20  Wallace,  387. 

"The  first  effect  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory 

is  the  severance  of  the  former  political  relations  of 
u  a  an      e        p-  ^j^^  inhabitants  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  polit- 

ical  power.  Under  this  changed  condition  of  things 
the  inhabitants,  so  long  as  they  perform  their  duties,  are  entitled  to 
security  in  their  persons  and  property  and  in  all  their  private  rights  and 
relations.  .  .  .  The  municipal  laws  of  the  conquered  territory,  such 
as  affect  private  rights  of  person  and  property  and  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  are  considered  as  continuing  in  force,  so  far  as 
they  are  compatible  with  the  new  order  of  things,  until  they  are 
suspended  or  superseded  by  the  occupying  belligerent;  and  in  practice 
they  are  not  usually  abrogated,  but  are  allowed  to  remain  in  force  and 
to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  substantially  as  they 
were  before  the  occupation."  But,  if  the  course  of  the  inhabitants 
should  render  such  measures  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  the  commander  in  chief  possesses  "the  power  to  replace 
or  expel  the  native  officials  in  part  or  altogether,  to  substitute  new 
courts  of  his  own  constitution  for  those  that  now  exist,  or  to  create 
such  new  or  supplementary  tribunals  as  may  be  necessary."  The 
military  occupant  also  collects  and  administers  the  revenues. 

President  McKinley  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  19,  1898,  in  relation  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  Richardson's  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  X.  208. 

See,  also.  President  McKinley  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  13,  1898,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  id.,  X.  214. 

The  powers  of  courts  established  by  the  militarj-  occupant  do  not 

necessarily  terminate  with  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
Continuation  of  pow-  jf  g^^^i^  occupant  retains  the  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
en  after  anneza-  j    i.       'a  i        -i.  t        •  i.  x 

quered  territory,  and  suits  pending  in  such  courts 
may,  on  the  organization  of  civil  government,  be  trans- 
ferred by  statute  to  the  new  courts  so  organized. 

Lietensdorfer  v,  Webb,  20  How.  176. 
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*'I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  of  yesterday,  addressed  to  this  De- 
partment by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Her  Britannic 
aymen  ^    \^      Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 

lancate.    *  tentiary  accredited  to  this  Government,  requesting 

that  you  may  be  authorized  to  use  your  good  offices 
towards  preventing  the  exaction  by  the  Mexican  Government  of  duties 
on  goods  imported  by  Messrs.  Kelly,  at  Mazatlan,  which  duties  had 
previously  been  paid  to  insurgents  there.  You  will  take  that  course 
accbrdingly.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  ground  of  equity 
or  public  law  such  duties  can  be  claimed.  The  obligation  of  obedience 
to  a  government  at  a  particular  place  in  a  country  may  be  regarded  as 
suspended,  at  least,  when  its  authority  is  usurped,  and  is  due  to  the 
usurpers  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it.  To  require  a  repayment  of  duties 
in  such  cases  is  tantamount  to  the  exaction  of  a  penalty  on  the  misfor- 
tune, if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  remaining  and  carr3ung  on  business  in 
a  port  where  the  authority  of  the  government  had  been  annulled.  The 
pretension  is  analogous  to  that  upon  which  vessels  have  been  captured 
and  condemned  upon  a  charge  of  violating  a  blockade  of  a  port  set  on 
foot  by  a  proclamation  only,  without  force  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

"The  principle  that  duties  once  paid  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
country  in  possession  of  an  enemy  are  not  liable  again  to  be  paid  when 
the  enemy  is  expelled  or  withdraws,  was  solemnly  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Rice,  4th  Wheaton, 
page  246. 

"Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  this  country  suits  have  been 
brought  against  importers  for  duties  on  merchandise  paid  to  insur- 
gent authorities.  Those  suits,  however,  have  been  discontinued,  that 
proceeding  probably  having  been  influenced  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  adverted  to." 

Mr.  Fieh,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  minister  to  Mexico,  February  11,  1873, 
For.  Rel.  1873,  I.  664. 

"An  insurrectionary  movement,  under  General  Reyes,  broke  out 

«,    -  - ,  at  Bluefields  in  Februarv  last,  and  for  a  time  exercised 

Bluefleldi  case.  *"  ' 

actual  control  in  the  Mosquito  Territory.  The  Detroit 
was  promptly  sent  thither  for  the  protection  of  American  interests. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  Reyes  government  renounced  the  conflict, 
giving  place  to  the  restored  supremacy  of  Nicaragua.  During  the 
interregnum  certain  public  dues  accruing  under  Nicaraguan  law  were 
collected  from  American  merchants  by  the  authorities  for  the  time 
being  in  eflfective  administrative  control.  Upon  the  titular  govern- 
ment regaining  power  a  second  payment  of  these  dues  was  demanded. 
Controversy  arose  touching  the  validity  of  the  original  payment  of  the 

H.  Doc.  551 4 
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debt  to  the  de  facto  regent  of  the  territory.  An  arrangement  was 
effected  in  April  last  by  the  United  States  minister  and  the  foreign 
secretary  of  Nicaragua  whereby  the  amounts  of  the  duplicate  pay- 
ments were  deposited  with  the  British  consul  pending  an  adjustment 
of  the  matter  by  direct  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.     The  controversy  is  still  unsettled." 

President  McKinley,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899. 

The  facts  in  the  case  just  referred  to  and  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
it  were  as  follows: 

Februaiy  3,  1899,  General  Reyes,  who  had  lately  resigned  the  office 
of  governor  of  the  department  of  Zelaya  (the  Mosquito  Reservation), 
proclaimed  at  Bluefields  a  revolution  against  the  titular  government 
of  President  Zelaya.  He  took  and  held  undisputed  possession  of  the 
custom-house  and  other  public  buildings  and  of  all  the  agencies  of 
government,  and  from  February  3  to  February  25  he  and  his  dele- 
gates exercised  at  Bluefields  all  the  functions  of  government,  including 
the  collection  of  duties.^  At  the  end  of  February  the  insurrection 
collapsed,  and  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  after  the  reestablishment 
of  its  authority  at  Bluefields,  demanded  the  payment  to  itself,  by  the 
merchants,  of  the  amounts  of  duty  which  they  had  paid  to  the  insur- 
gent authorities  during  the  period  of  their  de  facto  control.  Against 
this  demand  the  American  merchants  remonstrated.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  on  receiving  the  remonstrance,  stated  (1)  that 
it  would  not  support,  as  against  the  demand  of  Nicaragua,  any 
Americans,  if  such  there  were,  who  had  aided  or  abetted  the 
insurrection,  but  (2)  that  Ajnericans  who  had  paid  "under  duress 
of  person  or  property,  or  under  intimidations  amounting  to  coer- 
cion, arc  entitled,  if  second  payments  are  demanded  by  the  Nica- 
raguan Government,  to  make  such  payments  under  protest,"  and  that 
if  any  Americans  had  made  a  second  payment  without  protest,  because 
they  were  required  by  Nicaragua  so  to  do,  they  would  be  considered 
as  having  paid  under  protest.*  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  instruction, 
however,  Mr.  Merry,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  S.  Detroit^  then  at  Bluefields,  cabled  a  suggestion 
that  second  payments  be  refused,  as  the  revolutionary  government 
certainly  was  de  facto^  and  such  action  was  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  interests  and  influence;*^  and  on  April  29,  1899,  an 

a  Mr.  Merry,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  April  23, 1899, 
For.  Rel.  1899,  569. 

^  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merry,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  April  17, 1899, 
For.  Rel.  1899,  566. 

c  For.  Rel.  1899,  669. 
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agreement  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Merry  and  Mr.  Sanson,  Nicaraguan 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  under  which  it  was  arranged  that  the 
money  demanded  by  Nicaragua  should  be  dej)osited  in  the  British 
consulate  pending  the  decision  of  the  controversy.  Meanwhile  the 
Nicaraguan  authorities  were  to  i*aise  the  embargo  which  they  had 
previously  placed  on  certain  merchandise  in  order  to  compel  the  own- 
ers to  comply  with  their  demands.*  This  armngement  was  approved 
by  the  United  States,*  and  the  British  consul  accepted  the  trust.  The 
amount  in  dispute,  which  was  claimed  from  five  American  firms,  was 
$19,673.33,  Nicaraguan  currency. "^ 

Subsequently  the  Department  of  State  received  the  sworn  statements 
of  the  American  merchants,  which  apparently  showed  (1)  that  they  were 
not  in  any  wise  accomplices  in  the  Reyes  movement;  (2)  that  during 
the  period  of  February  3-23  the  merchants  did  not  pay  current  dues 
in  cash,  but  gave  bonds  for  them,  and  that  the  money  actually  paid 
was  the  amount  due  on  bonds  which  then  matured  for  duties  levied  in 
December,  1898,  and  January,  1899,  the  payments  being  made  to  the 
agent  of  the  titular  government,  who  held  the  bonds  and  who  was  con- 
tinued in  office  by  Genei^al  Reyes;  (3)  that  the  bonds  bore  a  penalty  of 
5  per  cent  a  month  for  nonpayment,  and  that  payment  was  demanded 
under  threat  of  suspension  of  importations;  and  (4)  that  from  Febru- 
ary 3  to  February  25  General  Reyes  was  in  full  control  and  exercise  of 
all  governmental  agencies,  civil  and  military,  in  the  district.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  United  States  expressed  the  opinion  that  to 
exact  a  second  payment  would  be  "an  act  of  international  injustice," 
and  asked  the  assent  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  the  return  of 
the  money  by  the  British  consul  to  the  depositors.^ 

Subsequently  the  Nicaraguan  Government  sought  to  bring  the  mat- 
er before  its  judicial  tribunals,  and  to  require  the  merchants  to  estab- 
lish before  those  tribunals  their  "excuse"  for  their  "unwarranted 
payments."  To  this  course  the  United  States  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  had  become  a  diplomatic  one.  The  two  Governments 
failed  to  agree  on  the  question  whether  the  payments  were  made  under 
compulsion  to  a  ^  facto  authority,  but  the  money  was  at  length 
returned  to  the  American  merchants  with  the  assent  of  Nicaragua.* 

oFor.  Rel.  1899,  571,  576-578. 

^Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merry,  telegram,  May  6,  1899,  For.  Rel. 
1899,  579. 

cFor.  Rel.  1899,  580-681. 

rfMr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merry,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  July  2(5,  1899, 
For.  Rel.  1900,  803. 

«For.  Rel.  1900,  803-824.  See  also  President  McKinley's  annual  message,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1900. 
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(3)   THE  confederate   STATES. 

§  22. 

'*It  is  ver}'-  certain  that  the  Confedei*ate  government  was  never 

acknowledged  by  the  United  States  as  a  de  facto  gov- 

De facto Bupremacy;  ernment  in  this  sense  [i.  e.,  as  'a  governmentr  defaHo 

^  "  in  the  most  absolute  sense,'  such  as  that  of  England 

under  the  Commonwealth,  first  by  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  by  Cromwell  as  Protector],  Nor  was  it  acknowledged  as 
such  by  other  powers.  No  treaty  was  made  by  it  with  any  civilized 
state.  No  obligations  of  a  national  character  were  created  by  it,  bind- 
ing after  its  dissolution,  on  the  States  which  it  represented,  or  on  the 
national  government.  From  a  very  early  period  of  the  civil  war  to 
its  close,  it  was  regarded  as  simply  the  military  representative  of  the 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.     *    *    * 

"The  central  government  established  for  the  insurgent  States  differed 
from  the  temporary  governments  at  Castine  and  Tampico  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  authority  did  not  originate  in  lawful  acts  of  regular 
war;  but  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  less  actual  or  less  supreme.  And 
we  think  that  it  must  be  classed  among  the  governments  of  which 
these  are  examples.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  belligerent  were  conceded  to  it,  in  its  military  character, 
very  soon  after  the  war  began,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  expe- 
diency by  the  United  States.  The  whole  territory  controlled  by  it 
was  thereafter  held  to  be  the  enemies'  territorv,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  territory  were  held,  in  most  respects,  for  enemies.  To  the 
extent,  then,  of  actual  supremacy,  however  unlawfully  gained,  in  all 
matters  of  government  within  its  military  lines,  the  power  of  the 
insurgent  government  can  not  be  questioned.  That  supremacy  did 
not  justify  acts  of  hostility  to  the  United  States.  How  far  it  should 
excuse  them  must  be  left  to  the  lawful  government  upon  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  its  authority.  But  it  made  obedience  to  its  authority,  in 
civil  and  local  matters,  not  onl}"  a  necessity  but  a  duty.  Without  such 
obedience,  civil  order  was  impossible.  It  was  by  this  government, 
exercising  its  power  throughout  an  immense  territory' ,  that  the  Con- 
federate notes  were  issued  early  in  the  war,  and  these  notes  in  a  short 
time  became  almost  exclusively  the  currency  of  the  insurgent  States. 
*  *  *  They  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  currency  imposed  on 
the  conununity  by  irresistible  force.  It  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  actual  supremacy  of  the  insurgent  government, 
as  a  belligerent,  within  the  territory* where  it  circulated,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  civil  obedience  on  the  part  of  all  who  remained  in  it,  that 
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this  currency  must  be  considered  in  courts  of  law  in  the  same  light  as 
if  it  had  been  issued  by  a  foreign  government  temporarily  occupying 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Contracts  stipulating  for 
payments  in  this  currency  can  not  be  regarded  for  that  reason  only  as 
made  in  aid  of  the  foreign  invasion  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the  domestic 
insurrection  in  the  other.  They  have  no  necessary  relations  to  the 
hostile  government,  whether  invading  or  insurgent.  They  are  trans- 
actions in  the  ordinary  course  of  civil  society',  and  though  they  may 
indirectly  and  remotely  promote  the  ends  of  the  unlawful  government, 
are  without  blame,  except  when  proved  to  have  been  entered  into  with 
actual  intent  to  further  invasion  or  insurrection.  We  can  not  doubt 
that  such  contracts  should  be  enforced  in  the  couils  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  the  extent  of  their  just  obli- 
gations." 

Thorington  t.  Smith  (1868),  8  Wall.  1,  9-11,  holding  that  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  Confederate  States  treasury  notes,  made  during  the  civil 
war,  between  persons  residing  within  those  States,  could  be  enforced  in 
the  United  States  courts,  the  contract  having  been  made  on  a  sale  of 
property  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
currency  to  the  notes  or  otherwise  aiding  the  CJonfederate  cause. 

In  the  case  of  Hanauer  r.  Woodruff,  15  Wall.  448,  the  court,  referring  to  the 
case  of  Thorington  f.  Smith,  said:  *'It  would  have  been  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  judgment  if  all  the  transactions  of  the  many  millions  of  people 
composing  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  States  for  the  several 
years  of  the  war,  had  been  held  tainted  because  of  the  use  of  this  forced 
currency  [Ck)nfederate  notes],  when  those  transactions  were  not  made 
with  reference  to  the  insurrectionary  government.'*  This  is  quoted  in 
'  Baldy  v.  Hunter,  171  U.  S.  388,  397,  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 

Confederate  Note  Case^  19  Wall.  548,  in  which  parol  evidence  was  held  to 
be  admissible  to  prove  that  the  word  *' dollars"  in  a  contract  made  during 
the  civil  war  in  fact  meant  Confederate  notes. 

A  decree,  or  a  judgment,  when  rendered  upon  a  contract  payable  in  Confed- 
erate treasury  not^s,  should  be  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  those  notes, 
not  in  the  gold  coin,  but  in  the  legal  tender  currency  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  when  and  place  where  they  were  payable.  (Bissell  v,  Hey- 
ward,  96  U.  S.  580. ) 

**In  Delmas  v.  Insurance  Co.,  14  Wall.  661,  665,  upon  writ  of  error  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  questions  presented  was  whether  a 
judgment,  which  was  otherwise  conceded  to  be  a  valid  prior  lien  for  the 
party  in  whose  favor  it  was  rendered,  w^as  void  because  the  consideration 
of  the  contract  on  which  the  judgment  was  rendered  was  Confederate 
money.  This  court  said:  'This  court  has  decided,  in  the  case  of  Thor- 
ington V.  Smith,  8  Wall.  1,  that  a  contract  was  not  void  because  payable 
in  Confederate  money,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  division  of 
opinion  on  this  question  in  the  case  of  Hanauer  r.  Woodruff,  10  Wall.  482, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  general  principle  announced  in  Thor- 
ington V,  Smith,  the  notes  of  the  Confederacy  actually  circulating  as 
money  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  may  constitute  a  valid  con- 
sideration for  such  contract*  So,  in  Planters*  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  16 
Wall.  483,  499,  it  was  a  question  whether  Confederate  treasury  notes  had 
and  received  by  defendants  for  the  use  of  the  plaintiffs  were  a  sufficient 
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consideration  for  a  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  to  pay  an}i;hing,  and 
it  was  held  upon  the  authority  of  Thorington  v.  Smith,  above  cited,  that 
'a  promise  to  pay  in  Confederate  notes,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of 
such  notes  and  of  drafts  payable  by  them,  can  not  be  considered  a  nudum 
pactum  or  an  illegal  contract/"  (Baldy  t».  Hunter  (1898),  171  U.  S.  388, 
395.) 

'"We  admit  that  the  acts  of  the  several  States  in  their  individual 

capacities,  and  of  their  different  departments  of  gov- 

Confederate    and  .  .•  .    j.   .   «  j   i      •  i   x*  j      • 

„^  ^  ^     ernment,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  duringf 

state  ^oyemments.  '  'J  '  .".  i 

the  war,  so  far  as  they  did  not  impair  or  tend  to 
impair  the  supremacy  of  the  national  authority,  or  the  just  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  Constitution,  are,  in  general,  to  be  treated  as  valid 
and  binding.  The  existence  of  a  state  of  insurrection  and  war  did  not 
loosen  the  bonds  of  societ}^,  or  do  away  with  civil  government,  or  the 
regular  administration  of  the  laws.  Order  was  to  be  preserved,  police 
regulations  maintained,  crime  prosecuted,  property  protected,  con- 
tracts enforced,  marriages  celebrated,  estates  settled,  and  the  transfer 
and  descent  of  propert}^  regulated  precisely  as  in  time  of  peace.  No 
one  that  we  are  aware  of  seriously  questions  the  validity  of  judicial  or 
legislative  acts  in  the  insurrectionaiy  States  touching  these  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  where  they  were  not  hostile  i?i  their  purpose  or  mode 
of  enforcement  to  the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and  did 
not  impair  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution." 

Horn  v.  Lockhart,  17  Wall.  570,  580. 

In  this  case  (Horn  r.  Lockhart),  which  was  a  suit  against  an  executor  for  an 
accounting  as  to  funds  in  his  hands,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  defendant  was  entitled  to  credit  for  a  certain  sum  in  Confederate  notes 
which,  in  March,  1864,  he  invested,  under  the  laws  of  Alabama,  in  Con- 
federate bonds.  His  accounts  were  approved  by  the  proper  probate  court 
in  that  State,  credit  being  given  for  the  investment  in  question.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  this  credit  could  not  be  allowed,  saying:  **The 
validity  of  the  action  of  the  probate  court  of  Alabama  in  the  present  caae 
in  the  settlement  of  the  a(*counts  of  the  executor  we  do  not  question, 
except  so  far  as  it  approves  the  investment  of  funds  received  by  him  in 
Confe<lerate  Ix^nds,  and  directs  payment  to  the  legatees  of  their  distribu- 
tive shares  in  those  In^nds.  Its  action  in  this  resi)ect  was  an  absolute  nul- 
lity, and  can  afford  no  protecti(m  to  the  executor  in  the  courts  of  the 
ITnited  States."  Three  of  the  justices  dissented.  See,  also,  Baldy  r. 
Hunter  (1898),  171  \\  S.  388,  395-397,  infra. 

**  Referring  to  the  government  established  in  1862  in  Texas  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  and  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  administration,  this  court,  in  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700,  773, 
said:  *It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  definitions  within  which 
the  acts  of  such  a  State  government  must  Ije  treated  as  valid,  or  invalid. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  acts  necessary  to 
peace  and  good  order  among  citizens,  such,  for  example,  as  acts  sanction- 
ing and  protecting  marriage  and  the  domestic  relations,  governing  the 
course  of  descents,  regulating  the  conveyance  and  transfer  of  property, 
real  and  personal,  and  providing  rtMiiedies  for  injuries  to  person  and 
estate,  and  other  similar  acts,  which  would  be  valid  if  emanating  from  a 
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lawful  government,  must  be  regarded  in  general  as  valid  when  proceeding 
from  an  actual,  though  unlawful  government;  and  that  acts  in  furtherance 
or  support  of  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  intended  to  defeat 
the  just  rights  of  citizens,  and  other  acts  of  like  nature,  must,  in  general, 
be  regarded  as  invalid  and  void/''  (Baldy  v.  Hunter  (1898),  171  U.  S. 
388,  392. ) 

''Whether  the  temporary  government  of  the  Confederate  States 

had  the  capacity  to  take  and  hold  title  to  real  or  per- 

Capaeity  to  take  and  i  .  ji_^«i.*i.i.  'j 

h  Id         rtv      sonal  property,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  recognized  an 

having  been  a  de  facto  government,  and  if  so,  what 

consequences  follow  in  regard  to  its  transactions  as  they  are  to  be 

viewed  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us 

to  decide  when  such  decision  becomes  necessary.     There  is  no  such 

necessity  in  the  present  case." 

Miller,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Sprott  t'.  United  States,  20 
Wall.  459  (1874).  Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  case,  maintained  that  the  Confederate  government  had,  as  a  defado 
government,  '^  the  same  right  within  its  territorial  limits  to  acquire  and  to 
dispose  of  movable  personal  property  which  a  government  de  jure  pos- 
sesses.'' In  support  of  this  proposition,  he  cited  Mauran  v.  Insurance 
Company,  6  Wall.  14;  Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wall.  10;  United  States  v, 
McRae,  8  Law  Reports,  Equity,  69;  United  States  v.  Prioleau,  2  Hemming 
&  Miller's  Chancery  Cases,  559. 


a 


The  recognition  of  the  existence  and  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  government,  and  that  of  the  States  which  yielded 
a  temporary  support  to  that  government,  stand  on  very  different 
grounds,  and  are  governed  by  very  different  cx)nsidei'ations.  The  lat- 
ter, in  most  if  not  in  all  instances,  merely  transferred  the  existing 
State  organizations  to  the  support  of  a  new  and  different  national 
head.  The  same  constitutions,  the  same  laws  for  the  protection  of 
property  and  personal  rights  remained,  and  were  administered  by  the 
same  officers.  *  *  *  It  is  only  when  in  the  use  of  these  powers 
substantial  aid  and  comfort  was  given  or  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
rebellion,  when  the  functions  necessarily  reposed  in  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  civil  society  were  perverted  to  the  manifest  and  inten- 
tional aid  of  treason  against  the  Government  of  the  Union,  that  their 
acts  are  void.  / 

"The  government  of  the  Confederate  States  can  receive  no  aid  from 
this  course  of  reasoning.  It  had  no  existence  except  as  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  lawful  authority.  Its  foundation  was  treason  against 
the  existing  Federal  Government.  Its  single  purpose,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  was  to  make  that  treason  successful.  *  *  *  When  it  was 
overthrown  it  perished  totally.  It  left  no  laws,  no  statutes,  no  decrees, 
no  authority  which  can  give  support  to  any  contract,  or  any  act  done 
in  its  service,  or  in  aid  of  its  purpose,  or  which  contributed  to  protract 
its  existence.     So  far  as  the  actual  exercise  of  its  physical  power  was 
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brought  to  bear  upon  individuals,  that  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
constitute  a  justification  or  excuse  for  acts  otherwise  indefensible;  but 
no  validity  can  be  given  in  the  courts  of  this  country  to  acts  voluntarily 
performed  in  direct  aid  and  support  of  its  unlawful  purpose." 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Sprott  v.  United  States, 
20  Wall.  459,  464  (1874).  The  point  decided  in  this  case  was  that  a  resi- 
dent of  Mississippi,  who  purchased  from  the  Confederate  government  a 
quantity  of  cotton  which  was  seized  by  the  United  States  near  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  could  not  maintain  a  claim  under  the  Captured  and 
Abandoned  Property  Act  of  March  12,  1863,  12  Stats,  at  L.  820,  which 
shut  out  persons  who  had  given  any  **aid  or  comfort  to  the  rebellion." 
Messrs.  Clifford  and  Davis,  justices,  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  *' solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  purchase  of  the  cotton  and  the 
payment  of  the  consideration  necessarily  tended  to  give  aid  to  the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  all  such  contracts  were  void,  as  contrary  to  public  policy;" 
and  they  stated  that  "they  dissented  from  the  residue  of  the  opinion  as 
unnecessarv  to  the  conclusion."  Mr.  Justice  Field  dissented  from  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Confederate  government 
was  a  de  facto  government  capable  of  taxing  and  conveying  title  to 
movable  property,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  question  of  aid  and  comfort  was 
concerned,  any  disability  of  the  claimant  in  that  regard  was  removed  by 
the  President's  proclamation  of  pardon  and  amnesty  of  December  25, 1868. 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acts  of  the  Confederate  government  and  the 
acts  of  the  several  States  that  yielded  it  support  is  expressed  in  Williams 
r.  Bniffy  (1877) ,  96  U.  S.  176,  191-192. 

All  that  was  meant  by  the  statement,  in  Thorington  v.  Smith,  8 

Wall.  1,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Confedei^ate  gov- 
J,     ^        ^       ernment      made  obedience  to  its  authority  m  civil 

confiscation  acts.  j   ,        i  ,  .         i  i  ,, 

and  local  matters  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  duty," 
was  that '*  as  the  actual  supremacy  of  the  Confederate  government 
existed  over  certain  territory,  individual  resistance  to  its  authority 
then  would  have  been  futile,  and  therefore  unjustifiable.  In  the  face 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  obedience  in  such  matters  may  often  be  a 
necessity,  and,  in  the  interests  of  order,  a  duty.  No  concession  is 
thus  made  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  authority  exercised."  Hence  the 
sequesti-ation  and  confiscation,  though  enforced  by  judicial  process, 
under  the  act  of  the  Confederate  congress  of  Aug.  30,  1861,  of  a  debt 
due  by  a  citizen  of  Virginia  to  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  is  no  answer 
to  an  action  against  the  debtor,  at  the  suit  of  the  creditor,  after  the 
war,  for  the  recoverv  of  the  debt. 

Williams  v.  Bruffy,  96  U.  S.  176  (1877). 

In  April,  1862,  certain  shares  of  stock  held  by  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  a  corporation  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  sequestrated 
and  sold,  under  a  statute  of  the  Confederate  congress,  as  the  property 
of  ''alien  enemies,"  and  new  certificates  of  stock  were  issued  to  the 
purchasers.     In  February,  1865,  the  United  States  forces  occupied 
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Charleston  and  seized  all  the  property  and  effects  of  the  corporation, 
but  in  May,  1866,  restored  them  on  the  corporation's  replacing  on  its 
books  the  names  of  the  purchasers  of  the  sequestrated  stock  and  their 
assignees  with  the  names  of  the  original  holders  and  paying  to  the 
latter  the  amount  of  dividends  declared  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Held  (1)  that  the  new  certificates  gave  no  title  either  to  the  purchasers 
or  their  assignees,  and  should  be  cancelled,  and  (2)  that  the  purchasers 
and  their  assignees  could  claim  no  indemnity  from  the  company. 
"Nothing  is  better  settled,"  said  the  court,  "in  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  court  than  that  all  acts  done  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  were  illegal 
and  of  no  validity.  The  principle  has  become  axiomatic.  It  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  linger  upon  the  point  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  it.  Texa^  v.  WKite^  7  Wall.  700;  Hichnan  v.  Jones^  9  Id. 
197;  Hanav£i*  v.  Doane^  12  Id.  342;  Krwx  v.  Lee^  Id.  457;  llanauei' 
V.  Woodruff,  15  Id.  439;  Cm^iiet  v.  Wllliafm,  20  Id.  226;  Sprott  v. 
United  States^  Id.  459. 

"The  transactions  here  in  question  were  clearly  within  the  category 
thus  denounced.  The  order  of  sequestration,  the  sale,  the  transfer, 
and  the  new  certificates  were  all  utterly  void.  They  gave  no  rights  to 
the  purchasers,  and  took  none  from  the  loyal  owners.  In  the  view  of 
the  law,  the  rightful  relations  of  both  to  the  property  were  just  the 
same  afterwards  that  they  had  been  before.  The  purchasers  had  not 
then,  and  they  have  not  now,  a  scintilla  of  title  to  the  stock. 

"The  transferees  can  be  no  better  off  than  their  vendors." 

Dewing  r.  Peidicaries,  96  U.  S.  193,  195  (1877). 

From  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  beginning  with 

the  I^ze  Caaes^  2  Black.  635,  and  ending  with  Wll- 
"^*(2ii  Bj         licLfftfi  V.  B'Tuffy,  96  U.  S.  176,  and  Deiomg  v.  Perdi- 

carie^^  Id.  193,  the  following  propositions  are  plainly 
to  be  deduced: 

"  1.  The  district  of  country  declared  by  the  constituted  authorities, 
during  the  late  civil  war,  to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  was  enemy  territory,  and  all  the  people 
residing  within  such  district  were,  according  to  public  law,  and  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  liable  to  be  treated 
by  the  United  States,  pending  the  war  and  while  they  remained  within 
the  lines  of  the  insurrection,  as  enemies,  without  reference  to  their 
personal  sentiments  and  dispositions. 

"2.  There  was  no  legislation  of  the  Confedei-ate  congress  which 
this  court  can  recognize  as  having  any  validity  against  the  United 
States,  or  against  any  of  its  citizens  who,  pending  the  war,  resided 
outside  of  the  declared  limits  of  the  insurrection. 

"  3.  The  Confederate  government  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  courts  as 
simply  the  military  representative  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 
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"4.  To  the  Confederate  army  was,  however,  (conceded,  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity,  and  to  prevent  the  cruelties  of  reprisals  and  retalia- 
tion, such  belligerent  rights  as  belonged  under  the  laws  of  nations  to 
the  armies  of  independent  governments  engaged  in  war  against  each 
other;  that  concession  placing  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  rebel 
army,  as  to  all  matters  directly  connected  with  the  mode  of  prose- 
cuting the  war,  '  on  the  footing  of  those  engaged  in  lawful  war,'  and 
exempting  '  them  from  liability  for  acts  of  legitimate  warfare.'" 

Ford  1'.  Surget  (1878) ,  97  U.  S.  594,  604,  holding  that  a  statute  of  the  Con- 
federate congress  could  have,  as  an  act  of  legislation,  no  force  whatever 
in  any  court  recognizing  the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

*'  From  these  cases  it  may  be  deduced — 

"That  the  transactions  between  persons  actually  residing  within 
the  territory  dominated  by  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
were  not  invalid  for  the  reason  only  that  they  occurred  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws  of  that  government  or  of  any  local  goveniment 
recognizing  its  authority; 

'^That,  within  such  territory,  the  preservation  of  order,  the  main- 
tenance of  police  regulations,  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  the  protection 
of  property,  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages, the  settlement  of  estates,  the  transfer  and  descent  of  property, 
and  similar  or  kindred  subjects,  were,  during  the  war,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  governments  constituting  the  so-called  Confedei*ate 
States; 

"  That  what  occurred  or  was  done  in  respect  of  such  matters  under 
the  authority  of  the  laws  of  these  local  de  facto  governments  should 
not  be  disregarded  or  held  to  be  invalid  merdy  because  those  gov- 
ernments w^re  organized  in  hostility  to  the  Union  established  by  the 
national  Constitution;  this,  because  the  existence  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States  did  not  relieve  those  who 
were  within  the  insurrectionary  lines  from  the  necessity  of  civil  obe- 
dience, nor  destroy  the  bonds  of  society,  nor  do  away  with  civil  gov- 
ernment or  the  regular  administration  of  the  laws,  and  because 
transactions  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civil  society  as  organized  within 
the  enemy's  territory-,  although  they  may  have  indirectly  or  remotely 
promoted  the  ends  of  the  de  facto  or  unlawful  government  organized 
to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  were  without  blame  '  except  when 
proved  to  have  been  entered  into  \oit1i  actual  intejit  to  further  inva- 
sion or  insurrection;'  and, 

"That  judicial  and  legislative  acts  in  the  respective  States  compos- 
ing the  so-called  Confederate  States  should  be  respected  by  the  courts 
if  they  were  not  'hostile  in  their  jmrpcme  or  mode  of  enforcement  to 
the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and  did  not  impair  the 
rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution,' 
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"Applying  these  principles  to  the  ease  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  mere  investment  by  Hunter,  as  guardian,  of  the  Confederate 
funds  or  currency  of  his  ward  in  bonds  of  the  Confederate  States 
should  be  deemed  a  transaction  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civil  society, 
and  not,  necessarily,  one  conceived  and  completed  with  an  actual  intent 
thereby  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  Union. 
If  contracts  between  parties  resident  within  the  lines  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States,  stipulating  for  payment  in  Confederate  notes  issued  in 
fuilherance  of  the  scheme  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  within  the  territory^  dominated  by  the  Confederate  States,  were 
not  to  be  regarded,  for  that  reason  only,  as  invalid,  it  is  diflScult  to 
perceive  why  a  diflferent  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  investment 
by  a  guardian  of  his  wards'  Confederate  notes  or  currency  in  Con 
federate  bonds — both  guardian  and  ward  residing  at  that  time,  as  they 
did  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  within  the  Confederate 
lines  and  under  subjection  to  the  Confederate  States. 

"As  to  the  question  of  the  intent  with  which  this  investment  was 
made,  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  trial 
that  the  investment  was  hoiia  fide^  and  that  the  only  question  made 
was  as  to  its  legality.  We  inteipret  this  agreement  as  meaning  that 
the  guaixiian  had  in  view  only  the  best  financial  interests  of  the  ward 
in  the  situation  in  which  both  were  placed,  and  that  he  was  not  moved 
to  make  the  investment  with  the  pui-pose  in  any  way  to  obstinict  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  armed  rebellion.  We  are 
unwilling  to  hold  that  the  mere  investment  in  Confederate  States 
bonds — no  actual  intent  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
appearing — was  illegal  as  between  the  guardian  and  ward." 

Baldy  r.  Hunter  (1898),  171  U.  S.  388,  400. 

It  appeared  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
plaintiff,  in  Georgia,  in  1857.  The  investment  of  the  latter's  Confederate 
money  in  Confederate  bonds  was  made  in  Georgia  in  1863,  under  leave  of 
a  local  court,  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  of 
Dec.  16,  1861,  by  which  guardians  were  authorized  to  invest  the  funds 
held  by  them  in  Confederate  bonds.  In  I^mar  v.  Micou,  112  U.  S.  542, 
the  investment  of  a  wanVs  funds  in  Confederate  bonds  waa  held  to  be 
illegal.  The  court,  in  Baldy  v.  Hunter,  distinguished  that  case  from  the 
one  before  them,  as  follows:  **I^mar  r.  Micou  was  a  case  in  which  the 
guardian,  becoming  such  imder  the  laws  of  New  York,  in  violation  of  his 
duty  to  the  country,  and  after  the  war  l:)ecame  flagrant,  voluntarily  went 
into  the  Confederate  lines,  and  there  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion; 
and  yet  he  asked  that  the  investment  of  his  wanl's  money  in  Confederate 
State  bonds  receive  the  sanction  of  the  courts  sitting  in  the  State  under 
the  authority  of  whose  laws  he  became  and  acted  a**  guardian.  Besides, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  opinion  in  that  case  that  the  sums  which 
Lamar  used  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  the  Confederate  States  were 
moneys  of  the  ward  in  his  hands  *  arising  either  from  dividends  which 
he  had  received  in  their  behalf  or  from  interest  with  which  he  charged 
himself  upon  sums  not  invested,'  112  U.  S.  476,  which  is  a  very  different 
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thing  from  reinveetrng  (as  in  the  present  case)  in  Ck)nfederate  currency 
[«t>]  moneys  previously  received  in  the  like  kind  of  currency.  The  pres- 
ent case  is  governed  hy  considerations  that  do  not  apply  to  that  case.  We 
do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  decision  in  Lamar  v.  Micou  upon  its 
facts  as  set  out  in  the  report." 

By  section  4,  Art.  XIV. ,  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States  it  is  provided  that  "neither  the 

and  obliffationB     ^'^^^^^  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 

debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  eman- 
cipation of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall 
be  held  illegal  and  void." 

It  was  held  by  the  mixed  commission  under  Aii*s.  XII.-XVTI.  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
Washington,  May  8, 1871,  that  the  United  States  was  not  internation- 
ally liable  for  the  debts  of  the  Confederacy,^  or  for  the  acts  of  the 
Confederate  forces.* 

The  same  principle  of  non-liability  was  enforced  by  the  mixed  com- 
mission under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of 
July  4,  1868,  in  respect  not  only  of  the  acts  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
also  of  acts  of  the  Zuloaga,  Miramon,  and  Maximilian  governments 
in  Mexico.^ 

V.     RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  STATES, 
1.  Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties. 

§23. 

"  The  ultimate  foundation  of  international  law  is  an  assumption  that 

states  possess  rights  and  are  subject  to  duties  corre- 
Bunmary.  gp^j^^jj^^  ^^  ^^^  facts  of  their  postulated  nature.     In 

virtue  of  this  assumption  it  is  held  that  since  states  exist,  and  are 
independent  beings,  possessing  property,  they  have  the  right  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  developing 
their  existence,  of  giving  effect  to  and  preserving  their  independence, 
and  of  holding  and  acquiring  property,  subject  to  the  qualification  that 
the}'  are  bound  correlatively  to  respect  these  rights  in  others.  It  is  also 
considered  that  their  moral  nature  imposes  upon  them  the  duties  of 
good  faith,  of  concession  of  redress  for  wrongs,  of  regard  for  the  per- 
sonal dignity  of  their  fellows,  and  to  a  certain  extent  sociability. 

"  Under  the  conditions  of  state  life,  the  right  to  continue  and  develop 
existence  gives  to  a  state  the  rights: 


« Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  684,  695;  III.  2900-290. 

&Id.,  III.  2982-2987. 

<?Id.,  III.  2886-2900,  2873-2886,  2902-2938. 
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"1.  To  organize  itself  in  such  manner  as  it  may  choose. 

"2.  To  do  within  its  dominions  whatever  acts  it  mav  think  calcu- 
lated  to  render  it  prosperous  and  strong. 

"3.  To  occupy  unappropriated  territory,  and  to  incorporate  new 
provinces  with  the  free  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  provided  that  the 
rights  of  another  state  over  any  such  province  are  not  violated  by  its 
incorporation.'' 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  46-47. 

Wheaton  Elements,  Part  II,  Chapters  i.  and  ii. 

A.  was  indicted  under  sections  3  and  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 

May  16,  1884,  24  Stats,  at  L.  22,  *'to  prevent  and 

^'^^kr*'*  ^"    '^^  punish   counterfeiting  within  the  United  States  of 

notes,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  foreign  govern- 
ments," (1)  for  having  in  his  control  and  custody  a  plate  for  counter- 
feiting notes  of  El  Banco  del  Estado  de  Bolivar,  a  bank  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  United  States  of  Colombia;  (2)  for 
having  caused  and  procured  the  plate  to  be  made,  and  (3)  for  causing  a 
note  of  the  bank  in  question  to  be  falsely  made.  The  statute  under 
which  the  indictment  was  found  was  attacked  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Jldd^  (1)  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  all  official  inter- 
course between  a  State  and  foreign  nations  is  prevented  and  exclusive 
authority  for  that  purpose  given  to  the  United  States;  (2)  that  the 
National  Government  is  thus  * '  made  responsible  to  foreign  nations  for  all 
violations  by  the  United  States  of  their  international  obligations,"  and 
-that  for  this  reason  Congress  was  expressly  authorized  ''to  define  and 
punish  ♦  ♦  ♦  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  "  (Article  I. ,  sec.  8, 
cl.  10);  (3)  that  the  law  of  nations  requires  every  national  government 
to  use  "due  diligence"  to  prevent  the  commission  within  its  dominions 
of  a  wrong  to  another  nation  or  its  people;  (4)  that  because  of  this 
obligation  it  is  the  duty  of  one  nation  to  punish  those  who  within  its 
jurisdiction  counterfeit  the  money  of  another  nation  (Vattel,  Law  of 
Nations,  Phila.  ed.  1876,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  x,  pp.  46,47);  (5)  that  this  protec- 
tion is  due  to  foreign  securities,  whether  national  or  corporate,  which 
have  been  put  out  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority  at  home,  and 
especially  to  bank  notes  and  bank  bills  issued  under  the  authority  of 
law  and  forming  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  exchange,  or 
money,  of  a  country;  (6)  that  the  statute  in  question,  having  been 
passed  for  the  protection  of  an  international  interest  and  the  per- 
formance of  an  international  duty,  was  properly  to  be  considered  as 
an  act  to  define  and  punish  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
that,  this  being  so,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the  statute  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  expressly  declare  the  offense  defined  by  it  to  be 
an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations. 

United  States  v.  Arjona  (1887),  120  U.  S.  479. 
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2.  Equality. 

§24. 

"No  principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowledged  than 
the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights. 
It  results  from  this  equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule 
on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself,  but  its  legislation  can  operate 
on  itself  alone." 

Marahall,  C.  J.,  The  Antelope  (1825),  10  Wheat.  66,  122. 

'* 'Nations,'  says  Vattel,  'composed  of  men,  and  considered  as  so 
many  free  persons  living  together  in  the  state  of  nature,  are  naturally 
equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  obligations  and  rights.  Power 
or  weakness  does  not  in  this  respect  produce  any  difference.  A  'dwarf 
is  as  much  a  man  as  a  giant;  a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign 
state  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom.'  In  other  words,  all  sover- 
eign states,  without  respect  to  their  relative  power,  are,  in  the  eye  of 
international  law,  equal,  being  endowed  with  the  same  natural  rights, 
bound  by  the  same  duties,  and  subject  to  the  same  obligations.  'One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  law,  generally  recognized,' 
says  Sir  William  Scott,  '  is  the  perfect  equality  and  independence  of 
all  distinct  states.'  Relative  magnitude  creates  no  distinction  of  right; 
relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent  or  casual,  gives  no  additional 
right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbor,  and  any  advantage  seized  on  that 
ground  is  mere  usurpation.  This  is  the  great  foundation  of  public 
law,  which  it  mainly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their 
political  and  private  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate. 

"A  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  of  sovereign  states  is 
the  general  rule  of  public  law,  that  '  whatever  is  lawful  for  one  nation 
is  equally  lawful  for  any  other;  and  whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the 
one  is  equally  so  in  the  other.'  Vattel,  in  discussing  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  states,  says  that  the  effect  of  such  a  status  '  is  to 
produce,  at  least  externally  and  among  men,  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  between  nations  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  and  the 
pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  regard  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of 
their  conduct,  of  which  others  have  no  right  to  form  a  definite  judg- 
ment; so  that  what  is  permitted  in  one  is  also  permitted  in  the  other, 
and  they  ought  to  be  considered,  in  human  society,  as  having  equal 
right*^."' 

Halleck,  Int.  I^w  (Baker's  ed.,  1893),  I.  116,  citing  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
I^i^lim.  §§  18,  21;  Le  T^nis,  2  Dodson,  243;  The  Anteloiie,  10  Wheat  120. 
See,  Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens.  I.  123;  Wheaton,  Elements, 
Part  I.,  Chap,  iii;  Report  of  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  20,  1887,  on 
Pelletier  case,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  49  Cong.,  2  sess. 

In  "matters  of  ceremonial,  certain  di.'^tinctions  are  recognized.  To  ''empires, 
kingdoms,  large  republics,  and  grand  duchies"  there  are  accorded  certain 
signs  of  superiority,  conmionly  called  **  royal  honors."  Such  states  may 
be  represented  by  diplomatic  agents  of  the  first  class,  namely,  ambassa- 
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dore.  Royal  honors  do  not  belong  to  "duchies,  principalities,  counties, 
or  to  ordinary  republics."  In  matters  of  ceremonial,  the  Holy  See  has 
precedence  of  all  states.  (Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  1. 125-127. ) 
While  sovereign  states  possess  in  point  of  law  equal  fundamental  rights,  yet 
individual  states,  like  individual  men,  exercise  power  in  proportion  to 
their  influence,  strength,  and  riches.  See,  in  this  relation,  Lawrence, 
Essays  on  some  disputed  Questions  in  Modern  International  Law,  Chap, 
v.,  entitled  "The  Primacy  of  the  Great  Powers." 

3.  Property.  • 

(1)  ownership  and  transfer. 

§  25. 

^*  The  rights  of  a  state  with  respect  to  property  consist  in  the  power 
to  acquire  territory  and  certain  other  kinds  of  property  susceptible  of 
being  held  by  it  in  absolute  ownership  by  any  means  not  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  other  states,  in  being  entitled  to  peaceable  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  that  which  it  has  duly  obtained,  and  in  the 
faculty  of  using  its  property  as  it  chooses  and  alienating  it  at  will. 

'*  According  to  a  theory  which  is  commonly  held,  either  the  term 
'property,'  when  employed  to  express  the  rights  possessed  by  a  state 
over  the  territory  occupied  by  it,  must  be  understood  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  in  speaking  of  the  property  of 
individuals,  or  else  its  use  is  altogether  improper.  Property,  it  is  said, 
belongs  only  to  individuals;  a  state  as  such  is  incapable  of  owning  it; 
and  though  by  putting  itself  in  the  position  of  an  individual  it  may 
hold  pjroperty  subject  to  the  conditions  of  municipal  law,  it  has  merely 
in  its  proper  state  capacity  either  what  is  called  an  'eminent  domain' 
over  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  community  forming  it,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  everything  contained 
within  its  territory  for  the  general  good,  or  certain  supreme  rights, 
covering  the  same  ground,  but  derived  from  sovereignty."  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  immediate  property  which  is  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals is  to  be  distinguished  for  certain  purposes  from  the  ultimate 
property  in  the  territory  of  the  state,  and  the  objects  of  property 
accessory  to  it,  which  is  vested  in  the  state  itself.  But  these  purposes 
are  foreign  to  international  relations.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
though  it  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  mind  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  rules  of  war,  has  no  further  place  in  inter- 
national law." 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  47-48. 

As  to  questions  of  property,  including  those  of  national  proprietary  rights,  and 
public  and  private  property,  see  Wheaton,  Elements,  Part  II.  §§  161-163.* 

«  "  Vattel,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XX.  §§  235,  244;  but  see  also  Lib.  II.  C.  VII.  §  81;  Heffter, 
§  64;  Bluntschli,-!  277.  Calvo  (§§  208-9)  distinguishes  between  the  public  and  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  rights  of  the  state  with  reference  to  property,  and  recognizes, 
as  do  also  De  Martens  (Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  1' Europe,  §  72)  and 
Riquelme  (Elementos  de  Derecho  Publico  Intemacional,  I.  23),  the  absolute  character 
of  the  latter  relatively  to  other  States." 
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(2)    SUCCESSION   IN  CASE  OF  UN8UGCBB8FCL  REVOLT. 

§26. 

''Certain  cotton,  the  public  property  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  was  consigned  by  the  Confederate  government  to  the  defend- 
ants Prioleau  and  others,  a  firm  carrying  on  business  at  Liverpool,  in 
pui*8uance  of  an  agreement  between  the  Confederate  government  and 
the  defendants,  whereby  the  defendants  were  entitled  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  cotton  to  recoup  themselves  certain  charges  and  expenses 
incurred  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  agreement.  The 
Confederate  government  having  been  dissolved,  and  the  Confederate 
States  having  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  latter  government  filed  a  bill  praying  to  have  the  cotton, 
which  had  arrived  at  Liverpool,  delivered  up  to  them,  and  for  an 
injunction  and  receiver.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ants had,  under  the  agreement^  a  lien  upon  the  cotton  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  20,000  h  Upon  motion  for  an  injunction  and  receiver, 
Jfeld^  that  the  property  in  question  was  now  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government,  but  that  they  must  take  it  subject  to  the 
obligations  entered  into  respecting  it  by  the  de  facto  Confederate 
government. 

'*The  defendant  Prioleau  was  appointed  receiver,  with  power  to  sell 
the  cotton;  but  he  was  required  to  give  security  for  its  value  vltra 
the  20,000  /.,  the  amount  of  the  defendants'  lien." 

SyllabuH,  Wo(xl,  Y.  C,  United  Slates  of  America  v.  Prioleau  (July  26,  1865), 
35  L.  J.,  Chancery,  X.  S.  7. 

While  the  foregoing  case  was  pending,  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  note  to  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  June  19,  1865,  took  the  ground  that  *'all  insurgent 
or  piratical  vessels  found  in  ports,  harbors,  or  waters  of  British 
dominions"  should  be  considered  as  "  forfeited"  to  the  United  States, 
and  ''ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  upon  reasonable 
application."^'  September  7, 1865,  orders  were  issued  by  the  colonial 
office  for  the  detention  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah  in  any 
British  port  she  might  enter.*  On  the  6th  of  November  she  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  where  she  was  immediately  seized  by  the  British  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Adams  requested  her  delivery  up,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  she  was  transferred,  by  order  of  the  board  of  admiralty, 
to  the  custody  of  the  United  States  consul,  the  crew  having  previously 
been  landed,  with  their  effects.^  The  London  Times^  November  8, 
1865,  said: 

''  With  regard  to  the  Shenandoah  herself,  we  apprehend  that  little 
hesitation  can  be  felt.     On  every  principle  of  law  she  belongs  to  that 

"Dip.  Cor.  1865,  II.  177. 
ft  Id.,  I.  a57. 
ad.,  I.  651,  662. 
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government  which  has  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and  all  the  property 
of  the  de  facto  Confederate  Government.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down 
very  clearly  by  Vice-Chancellor  Page.  Wood  in  the  decision  which  has 
been  so  much  criticised  of  late  in  America;  but  in  truth  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  rule  of  common  sense.  Lord  Russell,  did  not  affect  to 
override  it  by  the  provision  in  his  dispatch  for  the  disarming  of  Con- 
federate vessels  in  our  ports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  facilitated  the 
application  of  it  through  a  resort  to  the  proper  civil  tribunals.  The 
captain-general  of  Cuba  doubtless  acted  on  the  same  view  when  he 
delivered  over  the  Ston^oall  to  the  agents  of  the  United  States;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  easy  to  imagine  on  whose  behalf  any  counter  claim  could 
be  preferred.  What  may  be  the  technical  formalities  to  be  observed 
in  the  transfer  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  Whether  we 
ought  to  wait  for  a  demand,  or  to  make  over  the  ship  unasked, 
we  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  United  States  to  all  intents  and  pui*poses."** 
While  the  Confederate  ram  Stanewall  was  taken  possession  of  and 
delivered  up  to  the  United  States  by  the  captain-general  of  Cuba, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Goyernment  at  Madrid,*  yet,  in  the  case  of 
the  steamer  Ilarriet  Lane  and  certain  other  property  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  at  Havana,  the  Spanish  Government  took  the  ground 
that  there  were  questions  involved  of  a  judicial  nature;  and  the  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Havana  was  empowered  to  proceed  in  the 
courts.^ 

"Upon  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  the  restored  legitimate  gov- 
ernment is  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  all  moneys,  goods,  and  treasure 
which  were  public  property  of  the  government  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak,  such  right  being  in  no  way  affected  by  the  wrongful  seizure 
of  the  property,  by  the  usurping  government. 

'^But  with  respect  to  propert}-  which  has  been  voluntarily  contrib- 
uted to,  or  acquired  by,  the  insurrectionary  government  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  usurped  authority,  and  has  been  impressed  in  its  hands 
with  the  character  of  public  property,  the  legitimate  government  is 
not,  on  its  restoration,  entitled  by  title  paramount,  but  as  successor 
only  (and  to  that  extent  recognizing  the  authority)  of  the  displaced 
usurping  government;  and  in  seeking  to  recover  such  property  from 
an  agent  of  the  displaced  government  can  only  do  so  to  the  same  extent, 
and  subject  to  the  same  rights  and  obligations,  as  if  that  government 
had  not  been  displaced  and  was  itself  proceeding  against  the  agent. 

'*  Therefore,  a  bill  by  the  United  States  Government,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  against  an  agent  of  the  late  Confederate 
Government,  for  an  account  of  his  dealings  in  respect  of  the  Confed- 
erate loan,  which  he  was  employed  to  raise  in  this  country,  was  dis- 

«Dip.  Cor.  1865,  T.  652. 

&Id.,  II.  573,  574,  576,  577,  578. 

<-Id.,  II.  554-555,  576,  578,  579. 

H.  Doc.  551 5 
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missed  with  costs,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  any  property  to  which 
the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  in  their  own  right,  as  distinguished  from 
their  right  as  successors  of  the  CJonf  ederate  Government,  ever  reached 
the  hands  of  the  defendant,  and  on  the  plaintiff's  declining  to  have 
the  account  taken  on  the  same  footing  as  if  taken  between  the  Confed- 
erate Government  and  the  defendant  as  the  agent  of  that  Government, 
and  to  pay  what^  on  the  footing  of  such  account,  might  be  found  due 
from  them." 

SyllabuB,  United  States  of  America  v.  McRae  (1869),  L.  R.  8  Eq.  69,  James, 
V.  C;  quoted  by  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  II.  154. 

In  1863  the  insurgent  government,  styled  the  National  Government 
of  Poland,  transferred  to  various  persons,  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
other  supplies,  bonds  of  the  ''Land  Credit  Company  {Credit  Fancier) 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  which  the  insurgent  exchequer  had 
received  by  way  of  gift  or  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  insurrection  was 
soon  suppressed;  nor  was  the  insurgent  government  recognized  by  any 
foreign  power,  and  the  Russian  Government  subsequently  claimed 
paramount  title  to  all  the  bonds  so  transferred.  ''It  is  impossible," 
said  the  Department  of  State,  "for  the  United  States  to  complain  of 
the  enforcement  by  Russia  of  a  rule  for  which  they  are  themselves 
contending.  All  that  this  Government  could  ask  in  behalf  of  any  of 
its  citizens  holding  such  bonds  is  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  show  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Empire  that  the  bonds 
in  question  are  not  tainted  as  instruments  of  rebellion,  or  that  if 
such  taint  attached  to  them  in  the  hands  of  former  holders  the  pres- 
ent assignees  have  acquired  title  in  the  ordinar}'^  course  of  business 
and  without  such  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  of  their  obnoxious 
quality  as,  under  the  law  of  Poland  and  Russia,  may  suffice  to  exempt 
such  assignees  from  the  forfeiture  to  which  the  bonds*  were  subject  in 
the  hands  of  conscious  aiders  of  rebellion.  If  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  Russian  Empire  does  not  admit  such  discrimination  between  a 
tortious  holder  of  pecuniary  securities  and  his  innocent  assignees,  1 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  purchasing 
such  securities  to  inform  himself  of  the  law  under  which  the  securi- 
ties were  created,  and  that  he  must  be  deemed  to  take  and  hold  them 
subject  to  any  defense  which  that  law  .sanctioned." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  Dec.  11,  1869,  82  MS.  Dom.  Let.  480, 
referring  to  the  suits  maintained  by  the  United  States  in  England  and  in 
France  for  the  recovery  of  the  public  property  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
citing  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.,  700-743. 
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I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES, 

§27. 

Recognition,  says  Rivier,  is  the  assurance  given  to  a  new  state  that 

it  will  be  permitted  to  hold  its  place  and  rank,  in  the 

sig  an  nty.  ^jja^^acter  of  an  independent  political  organism,  in  the 
society  of  nations.  The  rights  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  belong  to  it 
independently  of  all  recognition,  but  it  is  only  after  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  it  is  assured  of  exercising  them.  Regular  political  relations 
exist  only  between  states  that  reciprocally  recognize  them.  Recogni- 
tion is  therefore  useful,  even  necessary  to  the  new  state.  It  is  also 
the  constant  usage,  when  a  state  is  formed,  to  demand  it.  Except  in 
consequence  of  particular  conventions,  no  state  is  obliged  to, accord  it. 
But  the  refusal  may  give  rise  to  measures  of  retorsion.  When,  after 
the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  certain  German  states  persisted 
in  refusing  to  recognize  it.  Count  Cavour  withdrew  the  exequaturs  of 
their  consuls.     Recognition  was  then  accorded. 

Sometimes  there  has  been  a  long  intei-val  between  the  formation  of 
a  state  and  its  recognition  by  other  powers,  notably  by  those  which 
have  some  direct  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Swiss  Confederation  was 
independent,  in  fact,  for  almost  two  centuries  before  it  was  officially 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Empire  in  1648;  and  it  was  only  in  that  year 
that  Spain  recognized  the  independence  of  the  northern  Low  Countries. 
It  was  not  till  1668  that  Spain  recognized  the  independence  of  Portugal, 
which  had  been  separated  from  her  since  1640.  Greece  was  recognized 
by  the  guaranteeing  powers  in  1827;  by  Turkey  in  1832.  Belgium  was 
not  recognized  by  Holland  till  1839.  Spain  and  Portugal  recognized 
the  states  of  Latin  America  many  years  after  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  had  done  so.  The  latter  power  recognized  the  United 
States  only  in  1782,  and  it  never  recognized  the  Napoleonic  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Westphalia. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  a  federated  state, 
formed  by  the  union  of  recognized  states,  such  as  the  German  Empire 
in  1871,  and  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1866;  or  as  Switzer- 
land in  1848,  after  the  confederation  of  states  became  a  federated 
state.  For  those  states,  being  sovereign,  had  the  incontestable  right 
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to  bind  themselves  together  by  a  federal  bond.  It  was  a  matter  which 
concerned  them,  and  did  not  concern  third  powers. 

It  is  necessary  not  to  confound  with  the  recognition  of  a  new  state, 
born  of  an  insurrection,  the  recognition  of  an  insurgent  party  as  a 
belligerent. 

Recognition  is  generally  given  by  a  written  or  oral  declaration  of 

the  recognizing  state;  it  matters  little  whether  the 
recognized  state  cooperates  in  it  or  not. 

Recognition  is  not  necessarily  express;  it  may  be  implied,  as  when 
a  state  enters  into  negotiations  with  the  new  state,  sends  it  diplomatic 
agents,  receives  such  agents  officially,  gives  exequaturs  to  its  consuls, 
forms  with  it  conventional  relations. 

Recognition,  in  order  to  be  definitely  eflFective,  must  emanate  from 
a  government  which  is  itself  recognized.  If  a  de  facto  government, 
not  recognized,  should  accord  recognition  to  a  new  state,  the  restored 
government  would  not  be  bound  by  that  act. 

Recognition  may  be  collective,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Independent  State 
of  the  Congo,  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885;  of  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro,  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878;  of  (xreece  in  1832, 
and  of  Belgium  in  1831. 

Premature  recognition  constitutes  an  act  of  intervention,  committed 

in  favor  of  insurgents  or  of  a  conqueror.  The  recog- 
Promati^e  recogni-  ^j^j^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  of  America  bv  France  in 

1778  was  in  reality  an  act  of  intervention,  as  is  shown 
by  Art.  II.  of  the  treaty.^'  Great  Britain  recognized  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  before  Francis  II.  was  entirely  dispossessed. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  refused  in  1849  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Hungary,  and  in  1876  that  of  Cuba. 

Recognition  is,  as  a  general  rule,  absolute  and  irrevocable.     Never- 
theless, it  may  happen,  by  way  of  exception,  that  the 
^    ^    *™'  recognition  is  conditional  or  is  given  nuh  modo.     Such 
is  the  case  when  certain  charges  or  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  a  new  state  at  the  time  when  its  independent  existence  is 
recognized,  such  as  an  obligatory  neutrality,  commercial  liberty,  or 
religious  liberty.     If  the  restriction  constitutes  a  condition,  the  powers 
which  have  subjected  their  recognition  to  it  have  the  right  to  insist 
upon  the  new  state's  conforming  itself  to  the  condition  imposed,  and, 
if  it  fails,  to  consider  their  recognition  as  not  given.     If  the  recogni- 
tion was  given  nxih  modo  it  will  not  be  withdrawn,  but  other  measures 
may  be  taken,  such  as  the  suspension  or  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions or  reprisals.     The  distinction  between  a  condition  and  a  modus 


<>  Afl  to  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  by  the  Netherlands  in  1782,  and  cer- 
tain medals  stricken  off  to  commemorate  the  event,  see  For.  Rel.  1891,  729-731. 
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{?node)  may  be  less  precise  in  international  law  than  in  private  law, 
but  it  is  not  useless.  If,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  character  of  the 
clause,  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrator 
would,  in  default  of  clear  indications,  pronounce  for  the  recognition 
sub  modo  rather  than  for  the  conditional  recognition,  seeing  that  the 
rule  is  irrevocability  and  that  acts  are  not  presumed  to  l>e  done  under 
conditions.  And  as  independence,  the  essential  and  fundamental  right 
of  states,  forms  the  rule,  it  is  necessary,  from  the  moment  that  a  new 
state  has  been  recognized,  that  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  modus 
should  be  construed  strictly. 

Examples  of  restrictions  imposed  on  the  independence  of  a  new  state 
are  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Belgiimi;  the  restrictions  safeguard- 
ing religious  liberty,  imposed  not  only  on  Bulgaria,  a  semisovereign 
state,  by  Art.  V.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  but  also  on  Montenegro  by 
Art.  XXVII.  of  the  same  treaty,  on  Servia  by  Art.  XXXV.,  and  on 
Roumania  by  Art.  XLIV. ;  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo  in  favor  of  commercial  freedom,  by  the  general 
act  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of  February  26,  1885. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  state  may  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign 
state  without  being  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  nations. 
Such  was  the  case  of  Turkey  before  1856;  such  is  still  the  case  with 
divers  Asiatic  states  with  which  Europe  and  America  entertain  con- 
tinual and  more  and  more  intimate  relations,  while  refusing,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  comprehend  them  in  the  international  communit3^ 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  57-61. 

//.  RECOGNTION  OF  NEW  STATES. 
1.  Revolution  in  Spanish  America. 

§  28. 

The  invasion  of  Spafn  in  1808,  resulting  in  the  enforced  abdication 
of  C/harles  IV.  and  the  transfer  to  Napoleon  of  all  right  and  titles  to 
the  Spanish  Crown  and  its  colonial  possessions,  was  followed  in  some 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  by  the  formation  of  loyal  juntas, 
modeled  on  those  that  were  organized  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  son  of  the  dethroned  monarch, 
the  new  government,  of  which  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  crowned 
King  of  Spain  at  Bayonne  on  June  15,  1808,  was  the  nominal  head. 
Owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  was  the  refusal  of  the  regency 
at  Cadiz  to  recognize  the  American  juntas,  the  loyalist  movement  in 
the  colonies,  which  was  originally  levelled  against  the  Napoleonic  gov- 
ernment in  Spain,  was  succeeded  by  a  movement  for  independence  of 
Spain  itself.  But  previously  to  this  transformation  an  attempt  was 
made  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
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2.  Venezuelan  Provinces. 

§29. 

In  1810,  the  victory  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  appearing  to  be  complete, 

the  principal  inhabitants  of  Caracas,  in  the  name  of 
▼0    a      racas.    Pepdiua^^^  yjj^^  ^^pQ^^d  the  Spanish  colonial  officials 

and  elected  a  supreme  junta,  called  the  "Junta  Conservatoria." 

April  25, 1810,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  this  junta  addressed 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  a  letter 

T^  .**f^!  *       aecreditinff  Don  Juan  Vicente  Bolivar  and  Don  Teles- 
to  United  States.  " 

foro  Ozea  as  bearers  of  the  intelligence  that  Venezuela 
had  severed  her  allegiance  to  Spain. ^  In  the  course  of  1810  and  1811 
several  papers  relating  to  the  political  affairs  of  Venezuela  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  State.  The  first  recorded  acknowledg- 
ment of  anv  of  these  communications  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  of  December  19,  1811,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  had  laid  before  the  President  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  which  Don  Telesforo  Ozea 
had  presented  to  him,  and  that  the  President  had  received  it  with  the 
interest  the  matter  deserved." 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  Novemb^  5,  1811,  President 

Madison  said:  *'  In  contemplating  the  scenes  which  dis- 
Pretident  Madison*!  tinguish  this  momentous  epoch,  and  estimating  their 
essage,     ovem-  ^i^^j^^^g  ^  ^^j.  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
oer  0,  loll.  11. 

those  developing  themselves  among  the  great  com- 
munities which  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  our  own  hemisphere 
and  extend  into  our  neighborhood.  An  enlarged  philanthropy  and  an 
enlightened  forecast  concur  in  imposing  on  the  national  councils  an 
obligation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  destinies,  to  cherish  recipro- 
cal sentiments  of  good  will,  to  regard  the  progress  of  events,  and  not 
to  be  unprepared  for  whatever  order  of  things  may  be  ultimately 
established."*  This  part  of  the  message  was  referred  in  the  House  to 
a  select  committee,'*  which  inquired  of  the  Secretary  of  State  whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Government  that  any  of  the  Spanish-American 
provinces  ''have  declared  themselves  independent,  or  that  material 
changes  have  taken  place  in  their  political  relations."  Mr.  Monroe 
in  reply  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  Venezuelan  declaration,  and  added: 
"This  act  was  communicated  to  this  Government  bv  order  of  the 
Congress,  composed  of  deputies  from  those  provinces,  assembled  at 
Caracas.  It  is  not  ascertained  that  any  other  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces have  as  yet  entered  into  simHar  declarations;  but  it  is  known 

oPapere  relative  to  the  revolted  Spanish  provinces,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 
ft  Richardson,  Messages  and  Pai)er8  of  the  Presidents,  I.  494. 
c Annals  12tb  Cong.,  I.  336. 
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that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  on  the  continent  are  in  a  revolutionary 
8tate.  The  progress  made  in  that  direction  by  some  of  them  will  best 
appear  in  the  documents  which  have  already  been  communicated  to 
you.""  The  committee,  December  10,  1811,  reported  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  beheld  "with  friendly  inter- 
est the  establishment  of  independent  sovereignties  by  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  America,  consequent  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  mon- 
ar^^'-  to  which  they  belonged;  that,  as  neighbors  and  inhabitants  of 
t\  .  tme  hemisphere,  the  United  States  feel  great  solicitude  for  their 
welfare,  and  that,  when  those  provinces  shall  have  attained  the  con- 
dition of  nations  by  the  just  exercise  of  their  rights,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  will  unite  with  the  Executive  in  establishing 
with  them,  as  sovereign  and  independent  states,  such  amicable  rela- 
tions and  commercial  intercoui'se  as  may  require  their  legislative 
authority."*    No  action  on  this  resolution  wjis  taken. 

In  1812  Caracas  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  many  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  country  perished.     The  colonial 

Temporary  reascend-   .  i  riAfj  'xixj         j 

f  8    in        troops  were  demoralized;  Miranda  capitulated,  and 

from  that  time  till  1811^  the  Spanish  forces,  under 

General  Moriilo,  maintained  their  ascendency.     By  an  act  of  May  8, 

1812,  "for  the  relief  of  citizens  of  Venezuela,"  Congress  authorized 

the  President  to  purchase  $50,000  worth  of  provisions  and  "  to  tender 

the  same  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  that 

of  Venezuela  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  who  have  suflfered  bv  the 

late  earthquake."    This  act  was  carried  into  effect,  Mr.  Alexander 

Scott,  who  had  been  designated  as  an  agent  to  visit  the  countiy,  being 

directed  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  provisions  and 

to  aid  in  their  distribution.*' 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  2, 1817,  President  Monroe  stated 

that  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  suppression  of  an 
Protest  as  to  AmeUa        i.ii*v  ^i*  j     xa        i*      ri      jil^i_ 

establishment  formed  at  Amelia  Island  by  persons 
claiming  to  act  under  the  authorit}^  of  some  of  the 
[Spanish]  colonies."'^  When  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  under  these  orders  was  reported,  "Vicente  Pazos, 
representing  himself  as  the  deputed  agent  of  the  authorities  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  Republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Mexico," 
on  March  11,  1818,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  pro- 
test.^ A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Forsyth  declared  that  "  the 
question  for  the  House  to  consider  was  whether,  when  the  Constitution 
has  placed  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  with  the  Executive,  a 


oAm.  State  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  III.  539. 

ft  Am.  State  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  III.  538;  Annals,  12th  Cong.,  I.  427-428. 

cJnt  ArbitrationH,  IV.  4392-i394.     See,  infra,  §  72. 

dAm.  State  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  IV.  130. 

« Annals,  15  Cong.  1  Sess.  I.  406-408. 
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foreign  agent  shall  be  permitted  to  appeal  from  the  Executive  to  this 
House."  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  127  to  28,  refused  to  receive  the 
protest.**  This  protest  was  made  by  virtue  of  authority  given  by  Don 
Lino  de  Clemente,  at  Philadelphia,  as  deputy  from  Venezuela.  Later 
Mr.  de  Clemente  presented  himself  at  Washington,  on  December  11, 
1818,  as  Venezuela's  "representative  near  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  authorized  the  protest  above 
referred  to,  and  that  he  had  also  issued  at  Philadelphia  a  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  a  commission  to  a  foreign  officer  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  refused  to  confer 
with  him  Or  to  receive  from  him  anv  further  communication.* 

3.    UNITED   PROVINCES  OF  SOUTH    AMERICA. 

§30. 

May  25,  1810,  there  assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  agreeably  to  the 

summons  of  the  viceroy,  a  juntu  of  nine  persons,  with 

Assemblies  at  Bne-  f u]i  powers.     This  was  the  first  step  in  the  revolution.^ 

noe      yree    an    g.^  years  later,  on  July  9, 1816,  a  congress  at  Tucuman 

declared  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  be 
a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Thereupon  Colonel  Don  Martin  Thompson,  who  had  previously  been 

sent  to  the  United  States  as  agent  of  the  government 
emaa  or  recog-  ^^  Buenos  Ayres,  was  ordered  to  discontinue  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions,  and  an  appointment  as  agent  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  South  America  was  given  to  Don  Manuel 
Hermenegildo  de  Aguirre,  who  also  bore  a  semi-private  authority 
from  Chile  to  purchase  ships  of  war  and  warlike  materials.  His  com- 
mission did  not  invest  him  with  mnk  jus  a  pu])lic  minister,  nor  did  he 
bear  a  full  power  to  negotiate  as  such.  '*  Neither  the  letter  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  nor  he  himself,  at  his  first  interviews  w^ith  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  suggested  that  he  was  authorized  to  lusk  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  government  as  independent;  a  circumstance  which  derived 
additional  weight  from  the  fact  that  his  predecessor,  Don  Martin 
Thompson,  had  been  dismissed  *  *  *  for  having  transcended  his 
powers."  Such  a  demand  w^as  made  by  him,  however,  in  a  letter  of 
Deceml)er  16, 1817,  which  was  followed  by  conferences  w^ith  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  these  conferences  he  stated,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Adams's  inquiries,  that  the  government  whose  acknowledgment  he 
desired  ''  was  the  country  which  had,  before  the  revolution,  been  the 

a  Davis,  Treaty  Notes,  Treaty  vol.,  177^>-1887,  p.  1270;  Annals,  15  Cong.  1  SesH.  1251, 
1262,  1268. 

ft  Am.  State  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  IV.  412,  414. 

«Am.  State  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  IV.  228.  June  2<),  1810,  Mr.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  was 
appointed  ''agent  to  Buenos  Ayres."    See,  infra,  §  72. 
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viceroyalty  of  La  Plata."  When  asked  whether  this  did  not  include 
Montevideo,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Portuguese;  the  Banda 
Oriental,  understood  to  be  under  the  government  of  Artigas,  and 
several  provinces  still  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Spain,  he  replied 
that  it  did,  but  that  Artigas,  though  hostile  to  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  supported  the  cause  of  independence,  a4id  that  Portugal 
could  not  ultimately  maintain  possession  of  Montevideo.  Mr.  Adams 
stated  that  any  acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  I^  Plata  was 
deemed  by  the  President  to  be  for  the  time  inexpedient 

''In  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Aguirre    *    *    *    I  have  stated  to 

him  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Government  of  the 
Op   ion  0        .    UjjJ^^^  States  have  been  deterred  from  an  acknowledff- 

Adams.  '^ 

ment  of  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  including  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  viceroyalty  of  the  La  Plata.  The  result  of  the  late  cam- 
paign in  Venezuela,  by  comparing  the  royal  and  the  republican  bul- 
letins, has  been  so  far  disadvantageous  to  the  latter  that  they  have 
undoubtedly  failed  in  obtaining  possession  of  any  part  of  the  coast. 
They  have,  therefore,  at  lea^^t  one  more  campaign  to  contest,  to  go 
through,  for  which  the}'  will  need  several  months  of  preparation. 
Bolivar  appears  to  have  resigned  the  chief  military  command  to  Paez, 
and  the  army  is  to  be  reorganized.  But  the  royalists  do  not  appear 
to  have  gained  any  ground,  and  are  evidently  too  much  weakened  by 
their  losses  to  act  upon  the  oflFensive.  In  this  state  the  independence 
of  Venezuela  can  scarcelv  be  considered  in  a  condition  to  claim  the 
recognition  of  neutral  powers.  But  there  is  a  stage  in  such  contests 
when  the  parties  struggling  for  independence  have,  as  I  conceive,  a 
right  to  demand  its  acknowledgment  by  neutral  parties,  and  when  the 
acknowledgment  may  be  granted  without  departure  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality.  It  is  the  stage  when  independence  is  established 
as  a  matter  of  fact  so  as  to  leave  the  chances  of  the  opposite  party  to 
recover  their  dominion  utterly  desperate.  The  neutral  nation  mustj 
of  course,  judge  for  itself  when  this  period  has  arrived;  and  as  the 
belligerent  nation  has  the  same  right  to  judge  for  itself,  it  is  very 
likely  to  judge«diflFerently  from  the  neutral  and  to  make  it  a  cause  or 
pretext  for  war,  as  Great  Britain  did  expressly  against  Fi-ance  in  our 
Revolution,  and  substantially  against  Holland.  If  war  thus  result^s  in 
point  of  fact  from  the  measure  of  recognizing  a  contested  independ- 
ence, the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  the  war  depends  upon  the  justice 
and  sincerity  and  prudence  with  which  the  recognizing  nation  took 
the  step.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the  South  Americans,  so  far 
as  it  consists  in  the  assertion  of  independence  against  Spain,  is  just. 
But  the  justice  of  a  cause,  however  it  mav  enlist  individual  feelings  in 
its  favor,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  third  parties  in  siding  with  it.     The 


«Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  IV.  173-183. 
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fact  and  the  right  combined  can  alone  authorize  a  neutral  to  acknowl- 
edge a  new  and  disputed  sovereignty.  The  neutral  may,  indeed,  infer 
the  right  from  the  fact,  but  not  the  fact  from  the  right.  If  Buenos 
Ayres  confined  its  demand  of  recognition  to  the  provinces  of  which  it 
is  in  actual  possession,  and  if  it  would  assert  its  entire  independence 
by  agreeing  to  place  the  United  States  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  *  *  *  i  should  think  the  time  now  arrived  when 
its  government  might  be  recognized  without  a  breach  of  neutrality." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Aug.  24,  1818,  Monroe  MSS., 
Dept.  of  State. 

In  1818  Mr.  David  C.  De  Forest,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
applied  for  recognition  as  consul-general  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America.     This  recognition  was  refused.® 

*'The  equality  of  rights  to  which  the  two  parties  to  a  civil  war  are 

entitled,  in  their  relations  with  neutral  powers,  does , 
.  not  extend  to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  one  of  them,  by 

virtue  of  treaty  stipulations  contracted  before  the 
war;  neither  can  it  extend  to  rights,  the  enjoyment  of  which  essen- 
tially depends  upon  the  issue  of  the  war.  That  Spain  is  a  sovereign 
and  independent  power,  is  not  contested  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  who  are  bound  by  treaty  to  receive 
her  consuls.  Mr.  De  Forest's  credential  letter  asks  that  he  may  be 
received  by  virtue  of  a  stipulation  in  supposed  articles  concluded  by 
Mr.  Worthington,*  but  which  he  was  not  authorized  to  make;  so  that 
the  reception  of  Mr.  De  Forest,  upon  the  credential  on  which  he 
founds  his  claim  would  imply  a  recognition  not  only  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Director,  Pueyrredon,  but  a  compact  as  binding 
upon  the  United  States,  which  is  a  mere  nullity. 

^'Consuls  are,  indeed,  received  by  the  United  States  from  acknowl- 
edged sovereign  powers  with  whom  they  have  no  treaty.  But  the 
exequatur  for  a  consul-general  can  obviously  not  be  granted  without 
recognizing  the  authority  from  whom  his  appointment  proceeds  as 
sovereign.  ^The  consul,'  says  Vattel  (book  2,  chap.  2,  §  34),  'is  not 
a  public  minister;  but  as  he  is  charged  with  a  ccnnniissimi  from  his 
sovereign^  and  received  in  that  quality  by  him  where  he  resides,  he 
should  enjoy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.' 

''If,  from  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  can 
not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  oflScially  represented  before  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  by  a  consul,  while  the  subjects  of  Spain 
are  entitled  to  that  privilege,  it  is  an  inequality  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  not  from  any 

oAm.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  IV.  413. 

*  Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Worthington,  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nego- 
tiated certain  articles  which  he  neither  had  nor  pretended  to  have  any  power  to 
n^otiate. 
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denial  of  their  rights  as  parties  to  a  civil  war.  The  recognition  ol 
them  as  such,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  their  vessels  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  operate  with  an  inequality  against  the  other 
party  to  that  contest,  and  in  their  favor." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Jan.  2S,  1819,  Am.  St.  Pap.,  For. 
Rel.  IV.  413. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  governments,  Mr.  Adams  refused 
to  receive  Mr.  De  Forest  as  consul-general,  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  his  appointment  as  a  representative  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata  proceeded  from  a  government  which  no  longer  existed,  (May  23, 
1822,  MS.  Notes  to  For.  Leg.  IIL  104. ) 

4.  Chile. 

§31. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  Chile  began  in  1810.  There  was 
formed  on  November  15,  1811,  a  junta,  which  exercised  the  functions 
of  government.  A  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1812.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  battle  of  Raneagua  brought  disaster  to  Jthe  revolu- 
tionary forces;  but,  subsequently  reorganized,  they  gained  at  Chaca- 
buco,  February  12,  1817,  a  decisive  victory.  Just  a  year  later 
independence  was  proclaimed." 

5.  Colombia. 
§32. 

The  reconquest  in  the  campaign  of  1819  of  New  Granada  to  the 
revolutionary  cause  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  consisting  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  former  Span- 
ish government — Venezuela,  Cundinamarca,  and  Quito.  In  November, 
1820,  was  concluded  the  armistice  between  Generals  Morillo  and  Boli- 
var, and  by  a  subsequent  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  the  parties  would  conduct  it  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  modern  law  of  nations.  February  20,  1821,  Don 
Manuel  Torres,  as  agent  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  notified  the 
United  States  of  the  formation  of  that  government,  and  asked  for 
its  recognition.  The  request  he  renewed  on  November  30,  1821,  and 
again  on  January  2,  1822.  Meanwhile,  the  general  congress  of  the 
new  republic  had  assembled  and  formed  a  constitution,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  popular  representation;  this  government  was  organ- 
ized and  was  in  full  operation,  and  the  principal  remnant  of  the  Span- 
ish force  was  destroyed  in  the  Imttle  of  Carabobo,  the  last  fragments 
being  confined  to  Porto  Cabello  and  Panama.* 

a  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  4329,  4830. 

&  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  minister  to  Colombia,  May  27,  1823, 
MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  IX.  274. 
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6.  Mexico. 
§33. 

August  24,  1821,  General  O'Donoju,  commander  of  the  armies  of 
Spain,  and  Senor  Don  Agustin  Iturbide,  then  leader  of  the  movement 
for  Mexican  independence,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  b}'  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  Mexico  should  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation 
and  in  future  l)e  called  the  Mexican  Empire.  It  was  stated  in  the  treaty 
that  the  Spanish  government  then- held  in  Mexico  only  the  fortresses 
of  Vei"a  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  which  had  not  the  means  of  resisting  a 
well-directed  siege.  On  the  l-ith  of  the  ensuing  November  a  pro- 
visional junta  invested  Iturbide  with  the  title  and  powers  of  Emperor, 
and  on  May  19,  1822,  a  constituent  congress  declared  his  election  to 
that  office.     The  Spanish  Cortes  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peac*e.^ 

7.  Peru. 

§  34. 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who,  as  slave- 
holders, not  only  feared  the  loss  of  their  property,  but  also  a  social 
upheaval  such  as  had  taken  place  in  San  Domingo,  no  revolutionary 
movement  took  place  in  Peru  till  1819-20.  The  Peruvians  ev'en  sent 
an  army  into  Chile  in  1813  to  reestablish  the  Spanish  government. 
General  San  Martin,  however,  with  an  army  from  Buenos  Ay  res, 
drove  out  the  Peruvians  in  1S21,  and,  entering  Peru  itself,  took  Lima 
and  Callao.     The  independence  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  July  5,  1821.* 

8.  Course  of  the  United  States,  1815-1822. 

§35. 

During  and  after  1816  much  consideration  was  given  to  the  question 
of  recognizing  the  South  American  governments. 

In  1817  a  commission,  consisting  of  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  John  Gi'a- 

ham,  and  Theodoric  Bland,  with  Henry  M.  Bracken- 

CommiMion   of    In-     .  i  .  x         i.  x  •        •    i.      xu 

ridge  as  secretary,  was  sent  out  to  exam  me  into  the 
conditions  existing  in  South  America,  and  particularly 
in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile.  The  views  of  the  commissioners,  which  in 
many  respects  differed,  were  embodied  in  separate  reports.  These 
reports  were  duly  transmitted  to  Congress,^  as  was  also  a  special  report 
obtained  from  Mr.  Poinsett,  formerly  agent  at  Buenos  Ayres.''    The 


a  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1209;  Br.  and  For.  St.  Pap.  VIII.  1238;  IX.  431,434, 
799. 

ft  Sen.  Doc.  56,  54  Conj(.  2  sess.  53. 

« Messages  of  Nov.  17  and  Dec.  15,  1818,  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  217-348, 

rfAm.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  323. 
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general  result  of  these  reports  was  that  east  of  the  Andes  and  south 
of  Brazil,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  claiming  to  represent  the 
United  Provinces  of  South  America,  asserted  ov^er  the  whole  territoiT 
a  federal  jurisdiction  which  was  denied  and  successfully  repelled  by 
Paraguay  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  latter  state.  To  the  west  of  the 
Andes,  Chile  was  in  the  possession  of  a  dictator,  with  no  representative 
government.^ 

In  March,  1818,  while  the  geneilil  appropriation  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Clay  moved  in  the  House  an  amend- 
*^"      ^  ^^'  ment  appropriating  $18,000  for  an  outfit  and  a  year's 
salary  for  a  minister  to  the  government  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata.     This  motion  was  on  March  80  rejected  by  a  vote  of  115  to  45.* 

''Independently  of  the  objection  to  it  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
dictating  to  the  Executive  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  its  own  duties, 
and  of  manifesting  a  distrust  of  its  favorable  disposition  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  for  which  there  was  no  cause,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  adopt  any  measure  of  importance  upon  the  imp^'- 
fect  information  then  possessed,  and  the  motive  for  declining  to  act 
was  the  stronger  from  the  circumstance  that  three  commissioners  had 
been  sent  to  visit  sevei*al  parts  of  the  South  American  continent,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  precise  and  accurate  information."^ 

"In  August,  1818,  a  formal  proposal  was  made  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  a  concerted  and  contemporary''  recognition 
Britain  ^^  ^^^  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  then  the  only 

one  of  the  South  American  states  which,  having 
declared  independence,  had  no  Spanish  force  contending  against  it 
within  its  l)orders;  and  where  it  therefore  most  unequivocally  existed 
in  fact. 

"The  British  government  declined  accepting  the  pro|X)sal  themselves, 
without  however  expressing  any  disapprobation  of  it;  without  dis- 
cussing it  as  a  question  of  principle,  and  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  the  refusal,  other  than  that  it  did  not  then  suit  with  their  policy." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sei*.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Aiulernon,  minister  to  Colombia,  May  27, 
1S23,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  IX.  274,  278,  279.  See,  also,  Adams' 
Memoirs,  IV.  117-118. 


«  Davis,  Treaty  Notes,  Treaty  Vol.  1776-1887,  p.  1271. 

'>  Annals,  15  Cong.,  1  sess.  II.  1655;  Adams'  Memoirs,  IV.  67,71,72. 

<^Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  (Jallatin,  minister  to  France,  May  19, 1818,  MS. 
Instr.  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  VIII.  185.  In  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Rush,  minister  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Adams  said:  "The  time  is  probably  not  remote  when 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  South  American  indei)endence  will  l)e  an  act  of  friendship 
towards  Spain  herself.  When  it  will  be  kindness  to  her  to  put  an  end  to  that  self- 
delusion  under  which  she  is  wasting  all  the  remnant  of  her  resource,  in  a  war, 
infamous  by  the  atrocities  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  utterly  hopeless  of 
euccees." 
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'^By  a  circular  note,  addressed  by  the  ministers  of  Spain  to  the 

allied  powers  with  whom  they  are  respectively  accred- 

""fth^AUi    "    ^'^^'  '^  appears  that  the  allies  have  undertaken  to 

mediate  between  Spain  and  the  South  American  prov- 
inces, and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  interposition  would  be 
settled  by  a  congress  which  was  to  have  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
September  last.  From  the  general  policy  and  course  of  proceeding 
observed  by  the  allied  powers  in  regard  to  this  contest,  it  is  inferred 
that  they  will  confine  their  interposition  to  the  expression  of  their 
sentiment*?,  abstaining  from  the  application  of  force.  I  state  this 
impression,  that  force  will  not  be  applied,  with  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  is  a  course  more  consistent  with  justice,  and  likewise 
authorizes  a  hope  that  the  calamities  of  the  war  will  be  confined  to 
the  parties  only,  and  will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

''From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  founded  on  all  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  is  good  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  this  contest,  and  to  conclude  that  it  is  proper  to  adhere  to  it, 
especially  in  the  present  state  of  aifairs." 

Annual  Message  of  Nov.  16,  1818,  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  215.  See,  also, 
Adams'  Memoirs,  IV.  165-167,  205-206. 

As  to  the  opposition  of  the  allied  powers  to  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  colonies  by  the  United  States,  see  Mr.  Gallatin,  min- 
ister to  France,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aug.  10,  1818,  Gallatin's  Writings,  II.  73. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  Nov.  5,  1818,  Mr.  Gallatin  ( Writings,  II.  75) 
said: 

"  I  had  upon  every  occasion  stated  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  United 
States  must  irresistibly  lead  to  such  a  recognition;  that  it  is  a  question  not 
of  interest,  but  of  feeling,  and  that  this  arose  much  less  from  the  wish  of 
seeing  new  Republics  established  than  that  of  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America  from  Europe.  *  *  *  We  had  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
excited  the  insurrection.  It  had  l)een  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  natural  effect  of  causes  which  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Europe  could  have  ccmtrolled.  We  had  lent  no  assistance  to  either  party; 
we  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality.  But  no  European  government  could 
be  surprised  or  displeased  that  in  such  a  cause  our  wishes  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  success  of  the  colonies,  or  that  we  should  treat  as  indeixjndent  powers 
those  amongst  them  which  had  in  fact  established  their  independence." 

'*  In  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  provinces 

in  this  hemisphere  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
Preti  ent  ^^'^•*  enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial 
jgjg  '  *  'neutrality.  *  *  *  -  The  progress  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, has  operated  *  *  *  in  favor  of  the  colonies. 
Buenos  Ayres  still  maintains  unshaken  the  independence  which  it 
declared  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810.  Like  success  has  also 
lately  attended  Chili,  and  the  provinces  noHh  of  the  La  Plata  border- 
ing on  it,  ancl  likewise  Venezuela.     *    *    *    Should  it  become  mani* 
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fest  to  the  world  that  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  subdue  these  provinces 
will  be  fruitless,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Spanish  Government 
itself  will  give  up  the  contest.  In  producing  such  a  determination,  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  opinion  of  friendly  powers,  who  have 
taken  no  part  in  this  controversy,  will  have  their  merited  influence." 

Annual  me88af?e  of  Deo.  7,  1819,  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  628. 

April  4,  1820,  Mr.  Clay  moved  in  the  House  an  appropriation  for 

an  outfit  and  salary  for  such  minister  or  ministers  as 

**^\^20-i82i^'"*' ^'^^   President   might,   with   the  concurrence  of   the 

Senate,  send  to  any  of  the  South  American  govern- 
ments that  had  established  and  were  maintaining  their  independence 
against  Spain.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5,  but  noth- 
ing further  was  done." 

At  the  next  session  Mr.  Clay  renewed  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  recog-- 
nition.  Amotion  for  an  appropriation  was  defeated;  but  amotion 
was  carried  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  House  "  participates 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  deep  interest  which  they 
feel  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America,  which 
are  struggling  to  establish  their  liberty  and  independence,  and  that  it 
will  give  its  constitutional  support  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  recognize  the  sover 
eignty  and  independency  of  any  of  the  said  provinces."* 

"It  is  understood  that  the  colonies  in  South  America  have  had  gre^t 

success  during  the  present  year  in  the  struggle  for  their 
*D  ^^a'laai****  independence.     *     *     *     It  has  long   been   manifest 

that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reduce  these 
colonies  by  force,  and  equall}"^  so  that  no  conditions  short  of  their  inde- 
pendence would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  the  Government  of  Spain,  guided 
by  enlightened  and  liberal  counsels,  will  find  it  to  comport  with  its 
interests,  due  to  its  magnanimity,  to  terminate  this  exhausting  contro- 
versy on  that  basis.  To  promote  this  result,  by  friendly  counsel  with 
the  Government  of  Spain,  will  be  the  object  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

Annual  mesnage  of  Dec.  3,  1821,  Davis,  Treaty  Notes,  Treaty  Vol.  1776-1887, 
p.  1272;  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  739. 


«Davi8,  Treaty  Notes,  Treaty  Vol.   1776-^887,  p.  1272;  Annals,  16  Cong.  1  sew?. 
II.  1781,  2229,2230. 

ft  Davis,  Treaty  Notes,  Treaty  Vol.  1776-1887,  p.   1272;  Annals,  16  Cong.  2 
1071,  1077,  1081,  1091-1092. 
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9.  Recognition  of  American  States. 

§36. 

*'On  the  30th  of  January,  1822,  the  House  requested  the  President 

to  lay  before  it  communications  from  the  agents  of 

w  * V  «  ,!I!^^*'  the  United  States  in  the  revolted  states,  or  from  the 

agents  of  those  states  in  the  United  States  which  might 
tend  to  show  the  political  conditions  of  those  Governments,  and  the 
state  of  war  between  them  and  Spain. <»  The  President  complied  with 
the  request  in  a  message  on  the  8th  of  March,  1822,*  which  message 
was  also  communicated  to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day.*^ 

*'In  this  message  the  President  says:  'This contest  has  now  reached 
such  a  stage,  and  been  attended  with  such  decisive  success  on  the  part 
of  the  provinces,  that  it  merits  the  most  profound  consideration  whether 
their  right  to  the  rank  of  independent  nations,  with  all  the  advantages 
incident  to  it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  is  not  complete. 
Buenos  Ayres  assumed  that  rank  by  a  formal  declaration  in  1816,  and 
has  enjoyed  it  since  1810.  *  *  *  The  provinces  composing  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  after  having  separately  declared  their  independ- 
ence, were  united  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  17th  of  December,  1819. 
*  *  *  Chili  declared  independence  in  1818,  and^has  since  enjoyed 
it  undisturbed,  and  of  late,  by  the  assistance  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  revolution  has  extended  to  Peru.  Of  the  movement  in  Mexico,  our 
information  is  less  authentic,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  new  Government  has  declared  its  independence,  and  that 
there  is  now  no  opposition  to  it  there,  nor  a  force  to  make  it.  *  *  * 
Thus  it  is  manifest  that  all  those  provinces  are  not  only  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  independence,  but,  considering  the  state  of  the  war 
and  other  circumstances,  that  there  is  not  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
their  being  deprived  of  it.  *  *  *  Of  the  views  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment on  this  subject,  no  particular  information  has  been  recently 
received.  *  *  *  Jjor  has  any  authentic  information  been  recently 
received  of  the  disposition  of  other  powers  respecting  it.  A  sincere 
desire  has  been  cherished  to  act  in  concert  with  them  in  the  proposed 
recognition.  *  *  *  In  proposing  this  measure,  it  is  not  contem- 
plated to  change  thereby,  in  'the  slightest  manner,  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  either  of  the  parties,  but  to  observe  in  all  respects,  as  here- 
tofore, should  the  war  be  continued,  the  most  perfect  neutrality 
between  them.'^ 

Davis,  Treaty  Notes,  Treaty  Vol.  1776-1887,  p.  1272. 


a  Annals,  17  Cong.  1  hcrh.  825-828. 

ft  Id.  1238. 

«Id.  284;  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  818. 

rfAm.  State  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  819. 
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March  19, 1822,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs  presented 

a  unanimous  report,  in  which,  after  reviewing  the 
ppropna  on     <>' f j^^,^  ^^^^  expressing  the  opinion  that  ''it  is  just  and 

expedient  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
several  nations  of  Spanish  America,  without  any  reference  to  the 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  their  governments,"  the^^  proposed  that  the 
House  "concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  the  8th  of  March,  1822,  that  the  American  provinces  of  Spain, 
which  have  declared  their  independence  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  independent 
nations,"  and  that  the  Committee  on  Wa^^s  and  Means  be  instructed 
to  report  a  bill  appropriating  not  more  than  $100,000  ''to  enable  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  give  due  effect  to  such  recognition." 
May  4,  1822,  an  act  was  approved  entitled  "An  act  making  an 
appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  to  the  independent 
nations  of  the  American  continent."  By  this  act  the  sum  of  $100,000 
was  appropriated  "  for  such  missions  to  the  independent  nations  of  the 
American  continent  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  deem 
proper."'' 

"In  the  NatioN/il  Intelligencer  of  this  day  I  have  seen  the  message 

ot^the  President  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 

Protost  of  Spanish      i  •   i      i  ^.i  -i.*         i.      xi.       ¥t    -x   j 

.  .  ^         which    he   proposes  the   recognition   by  the    United 

States  of  the  insurgent  governments  of  Spanish 
America.  How  great  my  surprise  was  may  be  easily  judged  by  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Spain  toward  this  Republic,  and 
who  knows  the  immense  sacrifices  which  she  has  made  to  preserve 
her  friendship.  *  *  *  In  vain  will  a  parallel  be  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  the  emancipation  of  this  Republic  and  that  which  the 
Spanish  rebels  attempt.  ♦  *  *  But  even  admitting  that  morality 
ought  to  yield  to  policy:  what  is  the  present  state  of  Spanish  America, 
and  what  are  its  governments,  to  entitle  them  to  recognition?  Buenos 
Ayres  is  sunk  in  the  most  complete  anarchy,  and  each  day  sees  new 
despots  produced,  who  disappear  the  next.  Peru,  conquered  by  a  rebel 
army,  has  near  the  gates  of  its  capital  another  Spanish  army,  aided  by 
part  of  the  inha]>itants.  In  Chile,  an  individual  suppresses  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  violence  presages  a  sudden  change. 
On  the  coast  of  Firma,  also,  the  Spanish  banner  waves,  and  the  insur- 
gent genei*als  are  occupied  in  quarreling  with  their  own  compatriots, 
who  prefer  taking  the  part  of  a  free  power  to  that  of  being  the  slave 
of  an  adventurer.  In  Mexico,  too,  there  is  no  government;  and  the 
result  of  the  questions  which  the  chiefs  commanding  there  have  put 
to  Spain  is  not  known.     Where,  then,  are  those  governments  which 

«  Annals,  17  Cong.  1  sess.,  and  particularly  II.  i;J82  et  seq. 
«>3  Stat.  678. 
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ought  to  be  recognized  ?  Where  the  pledges  of  their  stability  'i  Where 
the  proof  that  those  provinces  will  not  return  to  a  union  with  Spain, 
when  so  man}^  of  their  inhabitants  desire  it?  And,  in  fine,  where  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  sanction  and  declare  legitimate  a  rebellion 
without  cause,  and  the  event  of  which  is  not  even  decided? 

"  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that,  if  the  state  of  Spanish 
America  were  such  as  it  is  represented  in  the  message;  that  if  the 
existence  of  its  governments  were  certain  and  established;  that  if  the 
impossibility  of  its  reunion  with  Spain  were  so  indisputable;  and  that 
if  the  justice  of  its  recognition  were  so  evident,  the  powers  of  Europe, 
interested  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  countries  so  important  for  their 
commerce,  would  have  been  negligent  in  fulfilling  it.  But,  seeing 
how  distant  the  prospect  is  of  even  this  result,  and  faithful  to  the  ties 
which  unite  them  with  Spain,  they  await  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and 
abstain  from  doing  a  gratuitous  injuiy  to  a  friendly  Government,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  doubtful,  and  the  odium  certain.  *  *  * 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  protect ^  cuh  l do  Holemidy  pvoU^nt^  agahwt  the  re<i- 
ognttum  of  thr  govcimmentM  nientloiwd^  of  the  inHunjeiit  Spanish prov- 
i?)<k'^  of  AnieHca^  hy  ths  United  Statej<^  deelaring  thnt  it  can  in  no  way 
now.  or  at  any  tinie^  le^en  or  invalidate  in  the  lea^t  th^,  right  of  Spain 
tf)  the  naid provinceH^  or  to  employ  lohatevei*  ntean^  may  he  i^i  her  2^^^^^ 
t()  reunite  thetii  to  thereat  of  her  dominionn,^'^ 

Mr.  Anduaga,  Spanish  minister,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  March  9,  1822, 
Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IX.  845. 

K 

Replying  to  the  foregoing  protest,  Mr.  Adams,  after  assuring  Mr. 

Anduaga   of   the    "earnestness   and  sincerity"  with 

which  the  Ignited  Sttites  desired  to  cultivate  "  the  most 
sponso. 

friendly  relations"'  with  Spain,  and  of  the  "cordial 
sympathy"  with  which  it  had  witnessed  the  spirited  and  energetic 
exertions  of  the  Spanish  people  to  maintain  "their  independence  of 
all  foreign  control  and  their  right  of  self-government,"  said: 

"In  every  question  relating  to  the  independence  of  a  nation  two 
principles  are  involved,  one  of  right  and  the  other  of  fact;  the  for- 
mer exclusively  depending  upon  the  determination  of  the  nation  itself, 
and  the  latter  resulting  from  the  successful  execution  of  that  determi- 
nation. This  right  has  been  recently  exercised  as  well  hy  the  Spanish 
nation  in  Europe  as  by  several  of  those  countries  in  the  American 
hemisphere  which  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  been  connected,  as 
colonies,  with  Spain.  In  the  conflicts  which  have  attended  these  revo- 
lutions the  United  States  have  carefully  abstained  from  talking  any 
part,  respecting  the  right  of  the  nations  concerned  in  them  to  main- 
tain or  reorganize  their  own  political  constitutions,  and  observing, 
wherever  it  was  a  contest  bj^  arms,  a  most  impartial  neutrality;  but 
the  civil  war  in  which  Spain  was  for  some  years  involved  with  the 
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inhabitants  of  her  colonies  in  America  has,  in  substance,  ceased  to 
exist.  Treaties  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  independence 
have  been  concluded  by  the  commanders  and  viceroys  of  Spain  herself 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  with  Mexico,  and  with  Peru,  while  in 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata  and  in  Chili  no  Spanish  force  has  for  several 
years  existed  to  dispute  the  independence  which  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  had  declared. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
far  from  consulting  the  dictates  of  a  policy  questionable  in  its  moral- 
ity, yielded  to  an  obligation  of  duty  of  the  highest  order  by  recogniz- 
ing as  independent  states  nations  which,  after  deliberately  asserting 
their  right  to  that  character,  have  maintained  and  established  it  against 
all  the  resistance  which  had  been  or  could  be  brought  to  oppose  it. 
This  recognition  is  neither  intended  to  invalidate  any  right  of  Spain, 
nor  to  affect  the  employment  of  any  means  which  she  ma^^  yet  l)e  dis- 
posed or  enabled  to  use  with  the  view  of  reuniting  those  provinces  to 
the  rest  of  her  dominions.  It  is  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  existing 
facts  with  the  view  to  the  regular  establishment  with  the  nations  newly 
formed  of  those  relations,  politic*al  and  commercial,  which  it  is  the 
moral  obligation  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations  to  entertain  recip- 
rocallv  with  one  another. 

''It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  with  you  a  detail  of  facts  upon 
which  your  information  appears  to  be  materially  different  from  that 
which  has  been  communicated  to  this  Government  and  is  of  public 
notoriety,  nor  the  propriety  of  the  denominations  which  ^-ou  have 
attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  American  provinces.  It  is 
not  doubted  that  other  and  more  correct  views  of  the  whole  subject 
will  very  shoilly  be  tiiken.  *  *  *  They  [the  United  States]  confi- 
dently rely  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  the  governments^  of 
Europe  friendly  to  Spain,  and  Spam  herself,  will  *  *  *  concur 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American  nations." 

Mr.  AdaiiiH,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Andiiaga,  Sj)anish  minister,  April  6,  1S22, 
Am.  St.  Pap.  For  Rel.  IV.  846.  This  correspondence  was  communicated 
to  tlie  Senate.  April  2(5,  1822,  agreeably  to  a  request  of  that  body. 

"The  recognition  message,  and  the  proceedings  almost  unanimous  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  five  diplomatic 
missions  to  the  south,  are  strong  and  clear  indications  of  the  disposition 
of  the  public  mind  in  this  country.  Of  the  view  which  will  be  taken  of 
this  measure  as  well  by  Spain,  as  by  the  preponderating  Powers  of  the 
European  Alliance,  we  are  yet  to  l)e  informed.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered, even  by  the  British  Cabinet,  a  rash  or  hasty  measure  at  this  time. 
Should  the  subject  be  mentioned  to  you  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
you  will  remark  that  it  was  not  understood  or  intende<i  as  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  ])art  of  the  United  States,  nor  adopted  with  any  design  of 
turning  it  to  the  account  of  our  own  interests.  Possibly  no  one  of  the 
proix)8ed  diplomatic  missions  may  be  actually  sent  before  the  next  session 
of  Congress.    The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  towards  the  parties,  bo 
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far  as  neutrality  can  be  said  to  exist,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  war,  will 
be  continued.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  both  parties  will 
remain  the  same,  with  the  only  exception  of  an  interchange  of  official, 
instead  of  informal  political  and  commercial  agents."  (Mr.  Adams,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Rush,  minister  to  England,  No.  56,  May  13,  1822,  MS. 
Inst,  to  U.  S.  ministers,  IX.  119.) 

That  th*  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  received  with  satisfaction  in  England,  and  was  "not  gener- 
ally unfavorably  received,"  see  Mr.  Gallatin,  minister  to  France,  to  Mr. 
Adams,  April  26,  1822,  Gallatin's  Writings,  II.  240. 

**-Mr.  Anduaga,  I  observe,  casts  in  our  teeth  the  ]x)stponement  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Spanish  America  till  the  cession  of  Florida  was  secured,  and 
taking  that  st«p  immediately  after.  This  insinuation  will  be  so  readily 
embraced  by  suspicious  minds,  and  particularly  by  the  wily  cabinets  of 
Europe,  that  I  can  not  but  think  that  it  will  be  well  to  take  away  that 
pretext  against  us  by  an  ex-pos^  brought  l^efore  the  public  in  some  due 
form  in  which  our  conduct  would  be  seen  in  its  true  light.  An  historical 
view  of  the  early  sentiments  in  favor  of  our  neighbors  expressed  here, 
the  successive  steps  openly  taken  manifesting  our  sympathy  with  their 
cause  and  our  anticipation  of  its  success,  more  especially  our  dei^laration 
of  neutrality  towards  the  contending  parties  as  engaged  in  a  civil,  not  an 
insurrectionarv  war,  would  show  to  the  world  that  we  never  concealed 
the  principles  that  governed  us,  nor  the  policy  which  terminated  in  the 
decisive  step  last  taken."  (Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe,  May  6,  1822, 
Madison's  Writings,  III.  267.) 

"While  Spain  maintained  a  doubtful  contest  with  arms  to  recover 
her  dominion,  it  was  regarded  as  a  civil  war.  When  that  contest 
became  so  manifestly  desperate"  that  Spanish  viceroys,  governors,  and 
captain-generals  themselves  concluded  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  vir- 
tually acknowledging  their  independence,  the  United  States  frankly  and 
unreservedly  recognized  the  fact,  without  making  their  acknowledg- 
ment the  price  of  any  favor  to  themselves,  and  although  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Spain.  In  this  measure  they  hav^e 
taken  the  lead  of  the  whole  civilized  world;  for  although  the  Portu- 
guese-Brazilian Government  had  a  few  months  before  recognized  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  at  a  moment  when 
a  projected  declaration  of  its  own  independence  made  the  question 
substantially  their  own  cause,  and  it  w^as  presented  as  an  equivalent 
for  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  their  own  much  more  questionable 
right  to  the  eastern  shore  of  La  Plata." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  minister  to  Colombia,  May  27, 
•  1823,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  IX.  274,  282,  283. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  instruction,  Mr.  Adams  observed : 
"So  long  as  a  contest  of  arms,  with  a  rational  or  even  remote  prospect  of 
eventual  success,  was  maintained  by  Spain,  the  United  States  could  not 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  existing  de  facto  without 
trespassing  on  their  duties  to  Spain  by  as.suining  as  decided  that  which 
was  precisely  the  question  of  the  war."     (Id.,  276,  277.) 
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''On  the  17th  of  June,  1822,  Mr.  Manuel  Torres  was  received  by 
EepubUc  of  Coiom-  ^^^  President  of  the  United  States  as  charg^  d'affaires 

bia— New  Gran-  from  the   Republic  of   Colombia,  and  the  immediate 

ad  a,    Ecuador,  consequence  of  our  recognition  was  the  admission  of 

Venesueia.  ^j^^  vessels  of  the  South  American  nations,  under  their 

own  colors,  into  the  ports  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  of 
Europe."" 

At  the  time  of  its  recognition,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  consisted 
of  what  afterwards  became  the  independent  States  of  New  Gmnada, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  was  formally  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  the  issuance  of  an  exequatur  to  Mr.  Nicholas  D.  C. 
Moller,  as  Venezuelan  consul  at  New  York,  Februar\'  25, 1885.* 

New  (jranada  was  recognized  by  the  issuance  of  an  exequatur  to  a 
New  Granadian  consul-general  on  September  18, 1835. 

E(mi^xlor,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Pickett,  then  United 
States  iharge  d'affaires  to  the  Peru- Bolivian  Confedei'ation,  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  June  15,  1838.^ 

"It  does  not  appear  from  anything  in  this  office,  that  any  Govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  that  of  'The  United  Provinces 
Buenos  Ayret;  also,  ^f  jjj^,  j^  p^^^  ^  ^,^^  ^^.^,.  acknowledged  by  this.  It 
mguay,      ara-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^  ^^^^^   however,  that  the  same  Govern- 

ment,  under  the  title  of  'The  Government  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,'  w^as  first  formally  acknowledged  or  recognized  by  the  Govern- 


«Mr.  AdariLS,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  niinist-er  to  Colombia,  May  27,  1823, 
MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  IX.  274,  283. 

Mr.  Acianis,  in  a  letter  to  Don  Pedro  (fiial.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  of  July  2,  1822,  stated  that  Colonel  Charles  S.  Tocid,  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  would  communicate  to  him  doc^uments  exhibiting  both  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  Stiites  of  the  in(lei)endence  of  the  Reimblic  and  the  disposi- 
ti(m  of  the  former  ])ower  to  enter  into  friendly  relations.  With  thi«  view,  said  Mr. 
Adams,  the  President  had  received  Mr.  Torres  in  the  capacity  of  charge  d'affaires, 
with  which  he  wa.s  clothe<i  by  his  (Tovernment,  and  would  at  an  early  day  appoint 
some  one  with  a  diplomatic  character  to  re])resent  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of 
the  Colombian  Governftient.     (MS.  Notes  to  For.  l^eg.  III.  105.) 

"In  the  re(!ognition  of  the  independence  of  the  several  governments  of  South 
America  it  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  **his  [the  President's]  intention,  by  discrimi- 
nating between  them,  with  regard  to  time,  to  admit  any  claim  to  j)rior  recognition, 
in  favor  of  any  one  over  the  other."  (Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  De  Forest, 
May  23,  1822,  MS.  Notes  to  For.  Leg.  III.  104.) 

'^Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  in  an  instniction  to  ^Ir.  Williamson,  Nov.*28,  1833, 
in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Jacol)  Idler  against  Venezuela  for  supplies  furnishe<l  her 
during  her  war  of  independence,  said  it  was  the  President's  wish  that  he  should 
afford  the  claimant  all  the  aid  in  his  i)ower  "  without  committing  this  Government 
to  a  recognition  of  that  of  Venezuela."  ( Brief  of  Mr.  Ashton,  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Idler  r.  Venezuela,  conmiission  under  the  convention  of  Dec. 
5,  1885,  p.  7.) 

'Sen.  Doi..  40,  54  Cong.  2  Sess.  12, 13. 
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ment  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Csesar 
Rodne\%  on  the  27th  January,  1823,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  that  Government,  tho'  others  had  before  held  informal 
appointments  under  this  Government,  to  watc^h  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resorting  thither  from 
time  to  time."^' 

The  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  one  time  claimed  the  sover- 
eignty of  both  l^ruguay  and  Paraguay. 

Uruguay  was  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
State  January  25,  1836,  by  the  issuance  of  an  exequatur  to  Mr.  John 
Darby,  as  consul-general  at  New  York. 

Paraguay  was  recognized  as  separate  and  independent  April  27,  1852, 
by  the  issuance  to  Mr.  John  S.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  charg^  d'affaires 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  of  a  full  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  conmieree 
with  the  Paraguayan  Government.* 

"Mr.  Ilenan  Allen  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 

United  States  to  C'hile  on  the  27th  January,  1823,  and 
arrived  at  Santiago  de  Chile  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1S24, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission."" 

Mr.  Livingston,  See.  of  State,  t^)  Mr.  Wayne,   Feb.  25,  1833,  25  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  258. 

Mexico  was  formally  recognized  on  the  same  day  as  Buenos  Ayres 
--    .  (Argentine  Republic)  and  Chile,  viz,  January  27, 1823, 

by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  that  country. 
The  independence  of  Bmzil  was  declared  September  7, 1822,  and  on 

the  1st  of   the  ensuinijf  December  Pedro  I.,  son  of 

BrasU  . 

John  VI.   of  Portugal,   was  proclaimed  as  emperor. 
The  independence  of  the  Empire  was  recognized  by  the  President's 

• 

«Mr.  Van  Buren,  8ec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Berrien,  Sept.  24,  1830,  23  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
4H2. 

The  instructions  of  Mr.  Cjvsar  A.  Rodney,  as  niininter  to  Buenos  Ayres,  bearing 
date  May  17,  1823,  are  recorded  in  MS.  Inst,  to  V.  8.  ministers,  IX.  250. 

ft  Sen.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  sess.  12,  13. 

"  You  are  aware  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  all  governments  which  have  manifested  to  tlie  world  that  they  are 
de  facto  independent.  This  duty  has  been  eagerly  i>erformed  towards  our  sister 
Republics  on  this  continent.  The  information  already  in  our  posst^ssion,  especially 
that  which  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Lisboa,  would  justify  this  (government 
in  promptly  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Paraguay.  Notwithstanding  this 
information  the  President  has  determined  to  suspend  action  upon  this  subject  for 
the  present,  purely  from  regard  to  the  Argentine  Reimblic  and  in  consideration  of 
the  heroic  struggle  which  it  is  now  maintaining  against  the  armed  intervention  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  concerns  of  the  Republics  on  the  La  Plata  and  its 
tributaries.  He  could  not  give  a  more  striking  proof  than  this  of  his  friendship  for 
the  Argentine  Republic."  (Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Harris,  U.  S.  min- 
ister, No.  1,  March  30,  1846,  MS.  Inst.  Arg.  Republic,  XV.  19,21,22.) 
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reception  of  Senhor  Rebello  as  charge  d'affaires  to  the  United  States 
May  26,  1824. 

8en.  Doc.  40,  54  ('ong.  2  ness.  4;  MS.  Notes  to  For.  Leg.  III.  173;  Adanirf 
Memoirs,  VI.  354,  355. 

"The  United  States  first  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Brazil.  The 
political  form  of  that  Government  m^casioned  no  hesitation  in  its  recogni- 
tion by  ours."  (Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Nov.  29, 1836. 
MS.  Inst,  to  Brazil,  XV.  3*4,  38.) 

"The  Fedei'ation  of  Central  American  States  was  recognized  by  the 

President\s  reception  of  Mr.  Canaz  as  envoy  extraor- 
Central  American    jj^^^^^.y  ^^^^^  minister  plenipotentiary  August  4,  1824. 

Prior  to  that  date  two  commissioners,  diplomatic  in 
character,  had  visited  Washington,  but  the  records  of  the  Department 
[of  State]  do  not  disclose  any  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  involving  recognition  or  the  intention  to  recognize.  (See  Notes 
to  Legations,  MSS.,  vol.  3,  p.  184.) 

"This  Federation  consists  of  the  St^ites  of  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Nicamgua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador." 

lieport  of  Mr.  Allen,  ('hief  of  Burt^au  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Jan.  1,  1897,  Sen. 

Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  sess.  5. 
In  this  report  the  time  and  manner  of  the  formal  recognition  by  the  United 

States  of  the  various  memlx^rs  of  the  Federation  as  separate  States  are 

given  as  follows: 
Guatemala,  April  5,  1H44,  l)y  the  issuance  of  an  exequatur  to  a  Guatemalan 

consul-general. 
Salvador,  May  1,  1849,  by  the  issuance  of  a  full  power  and  letter  of  credence 

to  Mr.  E.  (ieorge  Scjuier,  of  Xcnv  York,  chargi''  d'affaires  to  Guatemala,  to 

negotiate  a  treaty  with  Salvador. 
Nicaragua,  Dec.  24,  1849,  by  the  President's  reception  of  Mr.  Fxluardo  Comachc 

as  Nicaraguan  charge  d'affain^s. 
Costa  Rica,  March  24,  1851,  by  the  President's  recei)ticm  of  Mr.  FeliiK?  Molina 

as  Costa  Rican  charge  d'affaires. 
Honduras,  April  IS,   1853,  by  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Sokm  Borland  as  envoy 

extraordinary  and   minister   plenijM)tentiary   to   II(mduras,  Costa   Rica, 

Nicamgua,  and  Salvador. 

The  independence  of  Peru  was  rec()gniz(^d  by  the  United  States  by 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Cooley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  charge  d'affaires.  May  2,  lS2r). 

Sen.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  scss.  13. 

The  Peru-BoHvian  Confedcrati^ju  was  recognized  June  9,  1838,  by  the  apjxjinU 

ment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Pickett,  of  Kenturky,  as  chargt''  d'affaires. 
Bolivia  WiU«  nvogni/cd  as  a  separate  State  May  30,  1848,  by  the  appointment 

of  Mr.  John  Appleton,  of  Maine,  as  chargi'  d'affairt^s. 

"The  indeiXMidence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Colombia,  and  Mexico  was 

recognized  by  Kngland  early  in  1S:>5.     The  recognition 

^'^Bwnw  *a'^?  ^'^  ^''^''^'  ^^''^''  postponed  because  of  the  instability  of  its 

Colombia, Moxioo.  ***^^'i''^*^^  condition.     lioth  the  British  (lovernment  and 

the  opix)sition  wei*e  at  one  on  the  question  of  principle. 
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The  words  of  Lord  Liverpool  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  views  of  Mr. 
Canning,  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  well 
as  of  himself.  *  He  had  no  difficulty,'  he  said,  '  in  declaring  what  had 
been  his.  conviction  during  the  3  ears  that  the  struggle  had  been  going 
on  between  Spain  and  the  South  American  provinces — that  there  was 
no  right  while  the  contest  was  actually  going  on.  *  *  *  Xhe  ques- 
tion ought  to  be — was  the  contest  going  on  ^  He,  for  one,  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  mind  to  take  any  such  step  so  long  as  the  struggle 
in  arms  continued  undecided.  And  while  he  made  that  declaration  he 
meant  that  it  should  be  a  hmafide  contest  ? ' 

''  Assuming  that  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
by  the  United  States  and  England  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example 
of  recognition  given  upon  unimpeachable  .grounds,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  principle  that  recognition  can  not  be  withheld  when  it  has 
been  earned,  it  may  be  said  generally  that — 

"  1.  Definitive  independence  can  not  be  held  to  be  established,  and 
recognition  is  consequently  not  legitimate,  so  long  as  a  substantial 
struggle  is  being  maintained  by  the  formerly  sovereign  state  for  the 
recovery  of  its  authority;  and  that 

"2.  A  mere  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  formerly  sovereign  state, 
or  a  struggle  so  inadequate  as  to  offer  no  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  success  may  ultimately  be  obtained,  is  not  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  so  to  prevent  foreign  countries  from 
falling  under  an  obligation  to  recognize  as  a  state  the  community 
claiming  to  have  become  one." 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  90-93. 

*'In  considering  that  war  (between  Spain  and  her  colonies),  as  in 

considering  all  others,  we  should  look  back  upon  the 
\  **  ^'  *'"  past,  deliberately  survey  its  present  condition,  and 
vean  with  Bpain  ^^^eavor,  if  possible,  to  cat^'h  a  view  of  what  is  to 

come.  With  respect  to  the  first  branch  of  the  subject, 
it  is,  perhaps,  of  the  least  practical  importance.  No  statesman  can 
have  contemplated  the  colonial  relations  of  Europe  and  continental 
America  without  foreseeing  that  the  time  must  come  when  they  would 
cease.  That  tjme  might  have  been  retarded  or  accelerated,  but  come 
it  must  in  the  great  march  of  human  events.  An  attempt  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  tax  without  their  consent  the  former  British  colonies, 
now  these  United  States,  produced  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  and  led 
to  the  establishment  of  that  independence  and  freedom  which  we  now 
so  justly  prize.  Moderation  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  might  have  postponed,  but  could  not  have  prevented,  our  ulti- 
mate separation.  The  attempt  of  Bonaparte  to  subvert  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Spain,  and  to  place  on  its  throne  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  no  doubt  hastened  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
If  he  had  not  been  urged  by  his  ambition  to  the  conquest  of  the  pen- 
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insula,  those  colonies,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  might  have  continued 
quietly  to  submit  to  the  parental  sway.  But  they  must  have  inevitably 
thrown  it  off,  sooner  or  later.  We  may  imagine  that  a  vast  continent, 
uninhabited  or  thinly  peopled  by  a  savage  and  untutored  rac^,  may  be 
governed  by  a  remote  country,  blessed  with  the  lights  and  possessed 
of  the  power  of  civilization,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  same 
continent,  in  extent  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  parent 
country,  and  doubling  it  in  a  population  equally  civilized,  should  not 
be  able,  when  it  chooses  to  make  the  effort,  to  cast  off  the  distant 
authority.  When  the  epoch  of  separation  between  a  parent  state  and 
its  colony,  from  whatever  cause,  arrives,  the  struggle  for  self-govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  preservation  of  power  on  the  other, 
produces  mutual  exasperation  and  leads  to  a  most  embittered  and 
ferocious  war.  It  is  then  that  it  ))ecomes  the  duty  of  third  powers  to 
interpose  their  humane  offices,  and  calm  the  passions  and  enlighten 
the  counsels  of  the  parties.  And  the  necessity  of  their  efforts  is  great- 
est with  the  parent  country,  whose  pride  and  whose  wealth  and  power, 
swelled  by  the  colonial  contributions,  create  the  most  repugnance  to  an 
acquiescence  in  a  severance  which  has  been  ordained  by  Providence.'- 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Middleton,  minister  to  Russia,  May  10,  1825, 
MS.'lnst.  to  r.  S.  Miiiist^-rs,  X.  331-2;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers  (1825-1826), 
X-III.  403. 

See  also  Message  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  Feb.  1,  1826,  Am.  State  Papers, 
V.  794,  relative  to  the  intervention  of  foreign  governments  to  induce  S])ain 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  American  governments.  This 
document  comprises  (1)  an  instruction  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett, 
April  27, 1825,  to  urge  recognition  upon  Spain;  (2)  a  repcjrt,  Sept.  25, 1825, 
of  a  conversation  on  the  subject  between  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Zea,  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  State;  (3)  a  report,  Oct.  20,  1825,  of  another  conver* 
sation,  in  which  Mr.  Zt*a  incjuired  as  to  the  communications  made  by  the 
United  States  to  Russia,  coimnent^'d  on  the  British  and  other  offers  of 
mediation,  and  declared  the  resolution  of  the  King  to  reject  all  offers  that 
contemjWated  the  acknowledgment  of  independency. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  expressed  ])v  Mr.  Clay  in  the  forego- 
ing extract,  the  United  States  sought,  by  direct  representations,  as 
well  as  by  the  counsels  which  it  solicited  friendly  European  govern- 
ments to  tender,  to  induce  Spain  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  Central  and  South  American  governments.  The 
reasoirs  for  this  step  were  elaborately  presented  in  a  note  addressed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  then  United  Stiites  minister  at  Madrid, 
to  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  January  20,  1826.  In  the  course  of  this  note  Mr.  Everett, 
referring  to  the  great  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Spanish-American 
governments  as  indicated  by  the  Panama  Congr(\ss,  said:  ^'  This  change 
in  their  position  is  evidently  one  of  vast  consequence.  It  calls  impe- 
riously upon  the  Spanish  (rovernment  to  consider  well  the  system 
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upon  which  it  is  now  proceeding,  and  to  examine  anew  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  it8  relations  with  these  states.  It  has  also  been  thought,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
remarkable  event  furnishes  an  occasion  upon  which  the  neutral  and 
fi'iendly  powers  might,  with  propriety,  renew  their  good  offices  in 
attempts  to  bring  al)out  a  reconciliation  betw-een  the  parties  to  the 
war.  They  have  been  induced  by  this  motive  to  communicate  their 
opinions  and  their  wishes  to  His  Majesty's  ministers  in  a  more  formal 
manner  at  this  time  than  they  have  hitherto  employed,  and  to  invite 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe  to  concur  with  them,  as  far  as  they 
might  think  it  expedient,  in  the  same  great  and  benevolent  purpose. 
Fi'ance  and  Portugal  have  lately  led  the  way  in  a  course  of  proceeding 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  recommended  to  His  Catholic  Majesty.  It 
only  remains  for  the  King  to  give  one  signal  proof  of  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  in  order  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the  whole  American 
continent."^ 

In  1830  Mr.  Van  Ness,  when  sent  as  minister  to  Spain,  was  enjoined 
to  pursue  the  course  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors, by  availing  himself  of  "  ever\^  fit  opportunity,"  so  far  as  it  might 
be  done  without  exciting  jealousy  and  irritation,  to  impress  upon  the 
Spanish  Government  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Spain's  former  American  colonies.*  Mr.  Van  Ness  is  also  advised 
that  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Mexico  in  Washington  had  just 
stated  in  an  oflScial  communication  that  the  British  Government  had 
informed  that  of  Mexico  that  it  had  taken  measures  to  induce  the 
Spanish  Government  by  friendly  advice  and  remonstrance  ''to  consent 
to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  St^ites." 

In  the  autumn  of  183tlr  Mr.  Van  Ness  had  the  satisfaction  of  inform- 
ing his  Government  that,  as  the  result  of  its  good 
Consent  of  Spain  to  offices,  Spain  was  ready  to  ent(^r  into  negotiations  with 

tad^    f   u  itod  ^^^  Spanish-American  statc\s  with  a  view  to  recognize 

Btatei.  their  independence.     A  copy  of  the  note  of  Mr.  Mar- 

tinez de  la  Rosa,  principal  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs,  of  September  12, 1834,  in  w  hich  this  decision  was  expressed, 
was  communicated  by  the  Department  of  State  to  each  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  states  in  Washington,  with  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Van  Ness  would  be  instructed  to  aflford  to  the  commissioners,  to  whom 
the  negotiations  might  be  entrjusted,  such  good  offices  with  the  Spanish 
Government  as  might  be  desirable.  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  instructed 
accordingly.  He  was  also  directed  to  guard  against  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  Spain  "to  obtain,  in  consideration  of  her  acknowledgment  of 

«Ain.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.,  VI.  1007.  Sw  also.Br.  and  For.  State  Papers  (182S-1829), 
XVI.  856;  Adams'  Memoirs,  V.  488-491 ;  Pliiliiinore,  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  II.  545. 

ft  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Van  Nc^s,  No.  19,  Oct.  13,  1830,  MS.  Inat. 
to  U.  8.  Minieters,  XIII.  184. 
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the  independence  of  her  former  colonies,  some  peculiar  advantages  in 
trade,  or  some  extraordinary  privileges  for  her  citizens,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  friendly  nations."  Such  an  arrangement,  it  was  declared, 
''would  be  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
would  form  a  just  ground  of  complaint  against  those  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  their  inde- 
pendent character,  and  for  whose  prosperity  it  has  never  ceased  to 
manifest  the  most  friendly  and  anxious  concern.'' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Van  Neas,  No.  69,  Nov.  18,  1834,  MS.  Inst. 
Spain,  XIV.  52;  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  SeilorDon  J.  M.  de  Castillo 
y  Ijanzar,  Mexican  chai^*  d'affaires,  Nov.  10,  1834,  MS.  notes  to  Mex. 
Leg.  VI.  3;  same  to  same,  Aug.  21,  1834,  Id.  VI.  1. 

10.  Texas. 

§37. 

"The  right  of  one  independent  power  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the 

existence  of  a  new  power  about  to  assume  a  position 
por  0     r.    ay.  j^j^^^^g  ^j^^,  nations  of  the  earth  is  incontestable.     It  is 

founded  upon  another  right,  that  which  appertains  to  every  sover- 
eignty, to  take  care  of  its  own  interests  by  establishing  and  culti- 
vating such  commercial  or  other  relations  with  the  new  power  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient.  Its  exercise  gives  no  just  ground  of  umbrage 
or  cause  of  war.  The  policy  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  new  powers  has  been  to 
act  on  the  fact  of  their  existence,  without  regard  to  their  origin, 
whether  that  has  been  by  the  subversion  of  a  pre-existing  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  violent  or  voluntary  separation  of  one  from  another 
part  of  a  common  nation.  In  cases  where  an  old  and  established 'nation 
has  thought  proper  to  change  the  form  of  its  Government,  the  United 
States,  conforming  to  the  rule  which  has  ever  governed  their  conduct, 
of  strictly  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns 
of  other  stiites,  have  not  stopped  to  inquire  whether  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  ])eon  rightfully  adopted  or  not.  It  has  been  sufficient  for 
them  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  the  country,  in  practical 
operation.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  instances  of 
an  old  nation  which  has  altered  the  form  of  its  Government  and  a 
newly  organized  power  which  has  just  sprung  into  existence.  In  the 
fonner  case  (such,  for  example,  as  was  that  of  France)  the  nation  had 
existed  for  ages  as  a  separate  and  independent  community.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  the  recognition  of  its  new  Governments  was 
not  necessary  to  denote  the  existence  of  the  nation;  but  with  respect 
to  new  powers  the  recognition^  of  their  Governments  comprehends, 
first,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  ability  to  exist  as  independent 
states,  and  secondly,  the  capacity  of  their  particular  Governments 
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to  perform  the  duties  and  fulfill  the  obligations  towards  foreign  powers 
incident  to  their  new  condition.  Hence,  more  caution  and  deliberation 
are  necessary  in  considering  and  determining  the  question  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  power  than  that  of  the  new  Government  of 
an  old  power. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
contest  which  has  unhappily  existed  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  It 
has  avowed  its  intention  and  taken  measures  to  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality towards  the  belligerents.  If  individual  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  impelled  by  sympathy  for  those  who  were  believed  to  be  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  independence  against  oppression  and  tyranny, 
have  engaged  in  the  contest  it  has  been  without  the  authority  of  their 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  which  have  been  hitherto 
found  necessary  or  expedient  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States 

from  taking  part  in  foreign  wars  have  been  directed  to  be  enforced. 
*     *    * 

"The  recognition  of  Texas  as  an  independent  power  may  be  made  by 
the  United  States  in  various  ways:  First,  by  treaty;  second,  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  regulating  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
powers;  third,  by  sending  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas  with  the  usual 
credentials;  or,  lastly,  by  the  Executive  receiving  and  accrediting  a 
diplomatic  representative  from  Texas,  which  would  be  a  recognition  as 
far  as  the  Executive  only  is  competent  to  make  it.  In  the  first  and 
third  modes  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  its  executive  character 
would  be  necessary,  and  in  the  second  in  its  legislative  character. 

"The  Senate  alone,  without  the  cooperation  of  some  other  branch 
of  the  Government,  is  not  competent  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any 
power. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
charge  of  their  foreign  intercourse.  Regularly  he  ought  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  any  new 
power,  but  in  this  case  he  has  not  yet  done  it,  for  reasons  which  he, 
without  doubt,  deems  sufficient.  If  in  any  instance  the  President 
should  be  tardy,  he  may  be  quickened  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  by 
the  expression  of  the  opinion,  or  by  other  acts,  of  one  or  both  branches 
of  Congress,  as  was  done  in  relation  to  the  republics  formed  out  of 
Spanish  America.  But  the  committee  do  not  think  that  on  this  occa- 
sion any  tardiness  is  justly  imputable  to  the  Executive.  About  three 
months  only  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Government  in  Texas,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wait  a  short  time 
to  see  what  its  operation  will  be,  and  especially  whether  it  will  afford 
those  guarantees  which  foreign  powers  have  a  right  to  expect  before 
they  institute  relations  with  it. 

"Taking  this  view  of  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  conclude  by 
recommending  to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Doc.  551 7 
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^''^Besolved^  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
edged bv  the  United  States  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall 
be  received  that  it  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government, 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  an 
independent  power.' " 

Report  of  Mr.  Clay,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione,  Senate,  June  18,  1836, 
Sen.  £.  Doc.  406,  24  Cong.  1  sess. 

"No  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Executive  towards  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the  whole 

w  i«     oi    subject  would  have  been  left  without  further  remark 

1885,  on  the  information  now  given  to  Congress,  were  it 

not  that  the  two  Houses  at  their  last  session,  acting 
separately,  passed  resolutions  '  that  the  independence  of  Texas  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  whenever  satisfactory  infor- 
mation should  be  received  that  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil 
government  capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  independent  power.'  This  mark  of  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  indication  of  the  views  of  Congress, 
make  it  proper  that  I  should  somewhat  in  detail  present  the  considera- 
tions that  have  governed  the  Executive  in  continuing  to  occupy  the 
ground  previously  taken  in  the  contest  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

"The  acknowledgment  of  a  new  state  as  independent,  and  entitled  to 
a  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  is  at  all  times  an  act  of  great  delicacy 
and  responsibility,  but  more  especially  so  when  such  state  has  forcibly 
separated  itself  from  another  of  which  it  had  formed  an  integral  part, 
and  which  still  claims  dominion  over  it.     A  premature  recognition 
under  these  circumstances,  if  not  looked  upon  as  justifiable  cause  of 
war,  is  always  liable  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  unfriendly  spirit 
to  one  of  the  contending  parties.     All  questions  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  nations,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  World,  have  been 
treated  by  the  United  States  as  questions  of  fact  only,  and  our  prede- 
cessors have  cautiously  abstained  from  deciding  upon  them  until  the 
clearest  evidence  was  in  their  possession  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
decide  correctly,  but  to  shield  their  decisions  from  every  unworthy  im- 
putation.    In  all  the  contests  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  revolutions  of 
France,  out  of  the  disputes  relating  to  the  Crowns  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  out  of  the  separation  of  the  American  possessions  of  both  from 
the  European  governments,  and  out  of  the  numerous  and  constantly 
occurring  struggles  for  dominion  in  Spanish  America,  so  wisely  con- 
sistent with  our  just  principles  has  been  the  action  of  our  Government 
that  we  have,  under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  avoided  all  censure, 
and  encountered  no  other  evil  than  that  produced  by  a  transient  estrange- 
ment of  good  will  in  those  against  whom  we  have  been  by  force  of 
evidence  compelled  to  decide. 
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"It  has  thus  made  known  to  the  world  that  the  uniform  policy  and 
practice  of  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  all  interference  in  disputes 
which  merely  relate  to  the  internal  government  of  other  nations,  and 
eventually  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  prevailing  party  without 
reference  to  our  particular  interests  and  views  or  to  the  merits  of  the 
original  controversy.  Public  opinion  here  is  so  firmly  established  and 
well  understood  in  favor  of  this  policy  that  no  serious  disagreement  has 
ever  risen  among  ourselves  in  relation  to  it,  although  brought  under 
view  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  at  periods  when  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  greatly  excited  by  the  agitation  of  topics  purely  domestic  in  their 
character.  Nor  has  any  deliberate  inquiry  ever  been  instituted  in  Con- 
gress, or  in  any  of  our  legislative  bodies,  as  to  whom  belonged  the 
power  of  originally  recognizing  a  new  state.  A  power  the  exercise  of 
which  is  equivalent,  under  some  circumstances,  to  a  declaration  of  war; 
a  power  nowhere  especially  delegated,  and  only  granted  in  the  C!onsti- 
tution  as  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  some  of  the  great  powers  given 
to  Congress — in  that  given  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  form  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  and  to  appoint  embassadors  and  other  public 
ministers,  and  in  that  conferred  upon  the  President  to  receive  ministers 
from  foreign  nations. 

"In  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the 
independence  of  Texas  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Congress.  In 
this  view,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  I  am  disposed  to  concur; 
and  do  not,  therefore,  consider  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  strict  constitutional  right  of  the  Executive,  either  apart  from  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senate,  over  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  on  no  future  ocx^asion  will  a  dispute  arise,  as  none  has  heretofore 
occurred,  between  the  Executive  and  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  recognition.  It  will  always  be  considered  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  most  safe,  that  it  should  be  exercised, 
when  probably  leading  to  war,  with  a  previous  understanding  with  that 
body  by  whom  war  can  alone  be  declared,  and  by  whom  all  the  provi- 
sions for  sustaining  its  perils  must  be  furnished.  Its  submission  to  Con- 
gress, which  represents  in  one  of  its  branches  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  in  the  other  the  people  of  the  United  States,  where  there  may  be 
reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  so  grave  a  consequence,  would  cer- 
tainly afford  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  our  own  country,  and  a  perfect 
guarantee  to  all  other  nations  of  the  justice  and  prudence  of  the 
measures  which  might  be  adopted. 

"In  making  these  suggestions,  it  is  not  my  puipose  to  relieve  myself 
from  the  responsibility  of  expressing  my  own  opinions  of  the  course 
the  interests  of  our  country  prescribe,  and  its  honor  permits  us  to 
follow. 

"It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  a  question  of  this  character  could 
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be  presented,  in  relation  to  whicii  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  avoid  exciting  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  other 
powers,  and  maintain  their  established  character  for  fair  and  impartial 
dealing.  But  on  this,  as  on  every  other  trying  occasion,  safety  is  to 
be  found  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  principle. 

"In  the  contest  between  Spain  and  the  revolted  colonies  we  stood 
aloof,  and  waited  not  only  until  the  ability  of  the  new  states  to  protect 
themselves  was  fully  established,  but  until  the  danger  of  their  being 
again  subjugated  had  entirely  passed  away.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
were  they  recognized.  Such  was  our  course  in  regard  to  Mexico  her- 
self. The  same  policy  was  observed  in  all  the  disputes  growing  out 
of  the  separation  into  distinct  Governments  of  those  Spanish- Amer- 
ican States,  who  began  or  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  parent  coun- 
try, united  under  one  form  of  government.  We  acknowledged  the 
separate  independence  of  New  Grenada,  of  Venezuela,  and  of  Ecuador, 
only  after  their  independent  existence  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, or  was  actually  acquiesced  in  by  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
previously  united.  It  is  true  that  with  regard  to  Texas  the  civil 
authority  of  Mexico  has  been  expelled,  its  invading  army  defeated,  the 
chief  of  the  Republic  himself  captured,  and  all  present  power  to  con- 
trol the  newly  organized  Government  of  Texas  annihilated  within  its 
confines.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  an 
immense  disparity  of  physical  force  on  the  side  of  Texas.  The  Mexican 
Republic,  under  another  Executive,  is  rallying  its  forces  under  a  new 
leader,  and  menacing  a  fresh  invasion  to  recover  its  lost  dominion. 

"Upon  the  issue  of  this  threatened  invasion,  the  independence  of 
Texas  may  be  considered  as  suspended;  and  were  there  nothing  pecul- 
iar in  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  ouracknowl 
edgment  of  its  independence  at  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  consistent  with  that  prudent  reserve  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
held  ourselves  bound  to  treat  all  similar  questions.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  which  require  us  to 
act  on  this  occasion  with  even  more  than  our  wonted  caution.  Texas 
was  once  claimed  as  a  part  of  our  property,  and  there  are  those  among 
our  citizens  who,  always  reluctant  to  abandon  that  claim,  cannot  but 
regard  with  solicitude  the  prospects  of  the  reunion  of  the  territory  to 
this  country.  A  large  portion  of  its  civilized  inhabitants  are  emigmnts 
from  the  United  States,  speak  the  same  language  with  ourselves,  cher- 
ish the  same  principles,  political  and  religious,  and  are  bound  to  innny 
of  our  citizens  by  ties  of  friendship  and  kindred  blood;  and,  more  than 
all,  it  is  known  that  the  people  of  that  country  have  instituted  the  same 
form  of  government  with  our  own,  and  have,  since  the  close  of  your 
last  session,  openly  resolved,  on  the  acknowledgment  by  us  of  their 
independence,  to  seek  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  Federal 
States.     This  last  circumstance  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and 
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forces  upon  us  considerations  of  the  gravest  character.  The  title  of 
Texas  to  the  territory  she  claims -is  identified  with  her  independence; 
she  asks  us  to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory,  with  an  avowed 
design  to  treat  immediately  of  its  trarisffer  to  the  ITnited  States.  It 
becomes  us  to  beware  of  a  too  early  movemeiTe./<is  it  might  subject  us, 
however  unjustly,  to  the  imputation  of  seeking  fjcr- establish  the  claim 
of  our  neighbors  to  a  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion bv  ourselves.  Prudence,  therefore,  seems  to  dictate-t^at  we  should 
still  stand  aloof,  and  maintain  our  present  attitude,  if  not-i^iitil  Mexico 
itself,  or  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers,  shall  recognize  th^'ihd^^pend- 
ence  of  the  new  Government,  at  least  until  the  lapse  of  tinie^  o^the 
course  of  events  shall  have  proved  beyond  cavil  or  dispute  the  ability 
of  the  people  of  that  country  to  maintain  their  separate  sovereignty 
and  to  uphold  the  Government  constituted  by  them.  Neither  of  the 
contending  parties  can  justly  complain  of  this  course.  By  pursuing  it, 
we  are  but  carrying  out  the  long-established  policy  of  our  Government, 
a  policy  which  has  secured  to  us  respect  and  influence  abroad  and 
inspired  confidence  at  Jhome.'' 

President  Jackson,  Texas  message,  Dec.  21,  1836. 

By  the  act  ''making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 

expenses  of  Government,"  which  was  approved  by  the 

ppropr     on  y    pp^gj^g^^  March   3,  1837,  provision  was  made  "for 
Congress.  , 

the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  be  sent 

to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ma}^  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  Texas  is  an  independent  power, 
and  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  such  minister."^ 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  recognized  March  7,  1837,  by  the 

appointment  of    Mr.    Alc^e  La   Branche  as   charg^ 
cogm  on.  ^••^jf^jj.pg  ^^  ^^^^  Kepublic.     More  than  two  months 

had  elapsed  when  his  commission  was  tmnsmitted  to  him.*  By  his 
instixictions,  which  were  not  sent  to  him  till  the  end  of  July,  he  was 
directed,  on  his  presentation  to  the  President  of  Texas,  to  advert  in  a 
brief  oral  address  to  the  purposes  of  his  mission  and  to  assure  the 
President  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  establish  the.  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage.  He  was 
to  do  eveiything  in  his  power  to  cultivate  the  best  undei*standing  with 
Texas.  On  the  first  favorable  opportunity  he  was  to  present  the  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  suffered  injury  from  the 
Texan  Government  or  its  officials.  The  only  cases  of  that  description 
for  the  pro.secution  of  which  the  aid  of  the  United  States  had  then  been 
solicited  were  those  of  the  brig  Pocket  and  the  brig  Duvango,     The 


« 5  Stat.  163,  170. 

^  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  T^  Branohe,  May  21, 1837,  MS.  Inst,  to  Texas,  1. 1. 
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former,  which  sailed  from  New  OfIqi^h^ 'March  28,  1836,  for  Matamo- 
ros  was  taken  on  the  voyage  by-th^irmed  schooner  Invincible^  sail- 
ing under  the  Texan  flag  and  n^Qimanded  by  one  Brown,  carried  to 
Galveston,  and  there,  witbli^«r'* cargo,  condemned  and  appropriated 
without  trial  by  persons '(jliiming  to  act  under  the  authority  of  Texas. 
The  Durango  was  seized  Ih  Matagorda  Bay  March  22, 1836,  by  an  armed 
forceunderorders*of' John  A.  Wharton,  adjutant-general  of  Texas,  and 
Brown,  commsrQdei''of  the  Invincible,  The  brig  was  abandoned  by  her 
master.^  Kiipe'rous  instructions  were  afterwards  given  in  relation  to 
the  pucsjnVo'f  Indians  by  the  Texans  into  the  United  States. 

''The'undersigned    *    *    *    has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note 

of  Mr.  J.  M.  de  Castillo  y  Lanzas,  charg^  d'aflfaires  of 
^  Pr  te  t  ^^  Mexico,  of  the  8th  instant,  protesting  against  the 

appointment  by  the  late  Executive  of  the  United 
States  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas. 

''Mr.  Castillo's  impression  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  that  act  with 
the  views  of  the  late  Executive  on  the  subject  of  the  contest  in  Texas, 
as  disclosed  in  his  message  to  Congress,  must  have  been  removed  if  he 
had  reflected  on  the  circumstance  that  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government,  to  which  the  subject  has  been 
referred  by  the  late  President,  concurred  as  to  its  propriety. 

"The  independence  of  other  nations  has  alwa^^s  been  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  a  question  of  fact  merely,  and  that  of  every  people  has 
been  invariably  recognized  by  them  whenever  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
it  was  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  power  and  deter- 
mination permanently  and  eflfectually  to  maintain  it.  This  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  Mexico  and  the  other  American  States,  formerly  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  The  United  States,  in  recognizing  Texas,  acted  in  perfect 
accordance  with  their  ordinary  and  settled  policy.  That  act,  however, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  unfriendly  spirit  towards  Mexico,  and  must 
not  be  regarded  as  indica-tive  of  a  disposition  to  interfere  in  the  contest 
between  her  and  Texas. 

"While  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Executive  to  do  everything 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  both  those  countries,  he  trusts  that  the 
recognition  of  Texas  will  not  be  allowed  by  Mexico  to  inspire  a  doubt 
of  his  heart}'  desire  to  preserve  and  improve  the  relations  of  amity 
with  her,  so  far  a3  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caatillo,  March  17,  1837,  MS.  Notes  to 
Mex.  Leg.  VI.  71. 

a  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  La  Branche,  July  22, 1837,  MS.  Inst.,  Texas,  1. 1. 
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A  copy  of  this  note  was  sent  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  May  22,  1837,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Ortiz 
Monasterio,  acting  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
who  had  on  the  31st  of  March  addressed  to  the  United  States  a  direct  pro- 
test against  the  recognition.     (MS.  Notes  to  the  Mex.  Leg.  VI.  77.) 

As  to  the  state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  recognition  of  Texas,  see  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1212-1215. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  recognizing  Texas  is  discussed  by  Sir  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt  as  a  precedent  for  the  position  "that  recognition  is  not 
permissible  until  the  contest  is  won.'*     (Historicus,  19.) 

11.  Case  of  the  Confederate  States. 

§  38. 


a 


You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  election  last  November  resulted 

in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln;  that  he  was 
'  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  or  Antislavery  party; 
that  the  preceding  discussion  had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
topics  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery;  that  every  Northern  State  cast  its  whole  electoral  vote  (except 
three  in  New  Jersey)  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  in  the  whole  South  the 
popular  sentiment  against  him  was  almost  absolutely  universal.  Some 
of  the  Southern  States,  immediately  after  the  election,  took  measures 
for  separating  themselves  from  the  Union,  and  others  soon  followed 
their  example.  Conventions  have  been  called  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and 
those  conventions,  in  all  except  the  last-named  State,  have  passed 
ordinances  declaring  their  secession  from  the  Federal  Government. 
A  congress,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  six  first-named 
States,  has  been  assembled  for  some  time  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  By 
this  body  a  provisional  constitution  has  been  framed  for  what  it  styles 
the  'Confederated  States  of  America.' 

"It  is  not  improbable  that  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  States 
which  have  thus  attempted  to  throw  off  their  Federal  obligations  will 
seek  a  recognition  of  their  independence  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
In  the  event  of  such  an  effort  being  made,  j^ou  are  expected  by  the 
President  to  use  such  means  as  may  in  your  judgment  be  proper  and 
necessary  to  prevent  its  success. 

"The  reasons  set  forth  in  the  President's  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the 
States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  secede  from  the  Union  are 
still  unanswered  and  are  believed  to  be  unanswerable.  The  grounds 
upon  which  they  have  attempted  to  justify  the  revolutionary  act  of 
.severing  the  bonds  which  connect  them  with  their  sister  States  are 
regarded  as  wholly  insufficient.  This  Government  has  not  relinquished 
its  constitutional  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  of  those  States,  and 
does  not  desire  to  do  so. 
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"It  mast  be  very  evident  that  it  is  the  right  of  this  Government  to 
ask  of  all  foreign  powers  that  the  latter  shall  take  no  steps  which  may 
tend  to  encourage  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  seceding  States 
or  increase  the  danger  of  disaffection  in  those  which  still  remain  loyal. 
The  President  feels  assured  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  will 
not  do  anything  in  these  affairs  inconsistent  with  the  friendship  which 
this  Government  has  always  heretofore  experienced  from  him  and  his 
ancestors.  If  the  independence  of  the  'Confederated  States'  should 
be  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  it  would  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  friendly  relations,  diplomatic  and  commercial,  now  existing 
between  those  powers  and  the  United  States.  All  these  are  conse- 
quences which  the  court  of  the  Emperor  will  not  fail  to  see  are  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  Russia  as  well  as  to  those  of  this  country. 

"  Your  particular  knowledge  of  our  political  institutions  will  enable 
you  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  causes  of  our  present  domestic  troubles 
and  the  grounds  of  the  hope  still  entertained  that  entire  harmony  will 
soon  be  restored." 

Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of  State,  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United  States,  Circular, 
Feb.  28,  1861,  Dip.  Cor.  1861,  31. 

''My  predecessor,  in  his  dispatch,  No.  10,  addressed  to  you  on  the 
Mr.  Seward'i  Cir-  28th  of  February  last,  instructed  j^ou  to  use  all  proper 
cular.  and   necessary  measures   to   prevent  the  success  of 

efforts  which  may  be  made  by  pei'sons  claiming  to  represent  those 
States  of  this  Union,  in  whose  name  a  provisional  Government  has 
been  announced,  to  procure  a  recognition  of  their  independence  by 
the  Government  of  Spain. 

*'I  am  now  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
inform  you  that,  having  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of  an  unquestioned  election  and  of  the  directions 
of  the  Constitution,  he  renews  the  injunction  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  relies  upon  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  possible  diligence  and 
fidelity  on  your  part  to  counteract  and  prevent  the  designs  of  those 
who  would  invoke  foreign  intervention  to  embarrass  or  overthrow 
the  Republic. 

"When  you  reflect  on  the  novelt}^  of  such  designs,  their  unpatriotic 
and  revolutionary^  character,  and  the  long  train  of  evils  which  must 
follow  directly  or  consequentially  from  even  their  partial  or  tempo- 
rary success,  the  President  feels  assured  that  you  will  justly  appreciate 
and  cordially  approve  the  caution  which  prompts  this  communication. 

"  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  address  pronounced  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  taking  the  constitutional  oath  of  office.  It  sets  forth  clearly 
the  errors  of  the  misguided  partisans  who  are  seeking  to  dismember 
the  Union,  the  grounds  on  which  the  conduct  of  those  partisans  is 
disallowed,  and  also  the  general  policy  which  the  Government  will 
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pursue  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace  and  order, 
and  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union. 

''You  will  lose  no  time  in  submitting  this  address  to  the  Spanish 
minster  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  assuring  him  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  entertains  a  full  confidence  in  the  speedy  restoration 
of  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Government  by  a  firm,  yet  just  and 
liberal,  bearing,  cooperating  with  the  deliberate  and  loyal  action  of  the 
American  people. 

"The  United  States  have  had  too  many  assurances  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt  that  these  considerations,  and  such  others  as  your  large 
experience  of  the  working  of  our  Federal  system  will  suggest,  will 
have  their  just  influence  with  her,  and  will  prevent  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment from  yielding  to  solicitations  to  intervene  in  any  unfi'iendly 
way  in  the  dopiestic  concerns  of  our  country." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  circular  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
March  9,  1861,  Dip.  Cor.  1861,  32;  MS.  Inst.  Spain. 

The  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  reported,  April  22,  1861,  the 
aaBurance*  of  Mr.  Calderon  that  no  commissioners  from  the  Confederacy 
had  then  applied  for  its  recognition,  and  that  no  negotiations  for  that 
purpose  would  be  conducted  without  full  information  being  given  to  the 
representative  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  pronounced  **this 
engagement  *  *  *  quite  satisfactory."  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Perry,  May  20,  1861,  MS.  Inst.  Spain,  XV.  272.) 

"To  recognize  the  independence  of  a  new  state,  and  so  favor,  possi- 
bly determine,  its  admission  into  the  famil}^  of  nations, 
Failure  of  Attempto  |g  ^jj^  highest  possible  exercise  of  sovereigfn  power, 

^  ^^'  because  it  affects  in  any  case  the  welfare  of  two  nations, 

and  often  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  the  European 
system  this  power  is  now  seldom  attempted  to  be  exercised  without . 
invoking  a  consultation  or  congress  of  nations.  That  system  has  not 
been  extended  to  this  continent.  But  there  is  even  a  greater  necessity 
for  prudence  in  such  cases  in  regard  to  American  states  than  in  regard 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  revolutionary  change  of  dynasty,  or 
even  a  disorganization  and  recombination  of  one  or  many  states,  there- 
fore, do  not  long  or  deeply  affect  the  general  interest  of  society, 
because  the  ways  of  trade  and  habits  of  society  remain  the  same. 
But  a  radical  change  effected  in  the  political  combinations  existing  on 
the  continent,  followed,  as  it  probably  would  be,  by  moral  convulsions 
of  incalculable  magnitude,  would  threaten  the  stability  of  society 
throughout  the  world. 

"Humanity  has,  indeed,  little  to  hope  for  if  it  shall,  in  this  age  of 
high  improvement,  be  decided  without  a  trial  that  the  principle  of 
international  law  which  regards  nations  as  moral  persons,  bound  so  to 
ac^t  as  to  do  to  each  other  the  least  injury  and  the  most  good,  is  merely 
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an  abstraction  too  refined  to  be  reduced  into  practice  by  the  enlight- 
ened nations  of  western  Europe.  Seen  in  the  light  of  this  principle, 
the  several  nations  of  the  earth  constitute  one  great  Federal  Republic. 
When  one  of  them  casts  its  suffrages  for  the  admission  of  a  new  mem- 
ber into  that  Republic,  it  ought  to  act  under  a  profound  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  and  be  governed  by  considerations  as  pure,  disinterested, 
and  elevated  as  the  general  interest  of  society  and  the  advancement  of 
human  nature. 

"The  British  Empire  itself  is  an  aggregation  of  divers  communities 
which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  and  embrace  one-fifth  of  its 
entire  population.  Some,  at  least,  of  these  communities  are  held  to 
their  places  in  that  system  by  bonds  as  fragile  as  the  obligations  of  our 
own  Federal  Union.  The  strain  will  some  time  come  which  is  to  try 
the  strength  of  these  bonds,  though  it  will  be  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  is  tr3ung  the  cords  of  ourconfedeiution.  Would  it  be  wise 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  on  this  occasion,  to  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  or  provoke  retaliation  ?  If  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  at  last 
reduced  to  quiet  contentment,  has  Great  Britain  no  dependency,  island, 
or  province  left  exposed  along  the  whole  circle  of  her  Empire,  from 
Gibraltar  through  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  till  it  begins  again  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa?" 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  minister  to  England,  April  10,  1861, 
Dip.  Cor.  1861,  71,  79. 

Oct.  26,  1862,  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Adams,  with  reference  to  a  negotiation 
then  pending  that  ^'if  the  extra-official  speeches  of  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net must  be  taken  ...  to  indicate  an  approaching  act  of  recognition 
of  the  insurgents  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
that  circumstance  will  most  necessarily  now  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion;" and  that  if  the  question  how  such  a  recognition  would  affect  the 
action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  negotiation  should  offi- 
cially arise,  Mr.  Adams  would  *'  in  that  case  state  promptly  and  without 
reserve  to  Earl  Russell,  that  all  negotiations  for  treaties  of  whatever  kind 
between  the  two  governments  will  be  discontinued  whenever  the  com- 
plete and  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  American  Republic  shall  be  denied 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain."  (MS.  Inst.  Gr.  Britain,  XVIII. 
331.) 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  'Ms  pupposed  to  have  maintained  that  England  would  not  be 
entitled  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy  until  the  Federalists  had 
previously  done  ho.  But  the  secretary  of  war  is  far  too  accurate  a  thinker 
and  sj)eaker  to  have  laid  down  any  such  doctrine.  The  rule  he  pro- 
pounded was  precisely  that  acted  on  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  case  of  the 
South  American  Republics,  viz,  that  where  a  doubtful  and  bona  fide  strug- 
gle for  Hupremacy  is  still  maintained  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  insur- 
gents jam  jiagrante  hello  can  not  be  said  to  have  established  a  de  facto 
independence."     (Historicus,  8.) 

A  report  in  1864  that  "a  person  in  Montreal "  had  in  his  possession  " a  recog- 
nition of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  Pope  written  om 
l>archment,"  led  Mr.  Seward,  though  he  considered  the  report  "incredi- 
ble in  itself,  and  improbable  from  circumstances  attending  it,"  to  instruct 
Mr.  King,  then  minister  to  the  Papal  States,  to  make   **a  cat^orical 
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inquiry"  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  if,  ** contrary  lo  any  reasonable 
expectation,"  the  report  should  be  confirmed,  to  express  regret  at  the 
proceeding,  which  must  '^compel  a  suspension  at  least  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,"  and  to  that  end  to  request  his  passports  and  retire  to  Switzer- 
land, or  such  other  quarter  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  there  await 
further  instructions.  The  reply  of  Mr.  King  ''satisfactorily  disposed  of 
the  rumors."  (Mr.  Sewartl,  Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  July  19, 1864,  MS. 
Inst.  Papal  States,  I.  78;  same  to  same,  Sept.  21;  1864,  id.  80.) 

12.  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

§39. 

President  Lincoln,  in  his  ^annual  message  of  December  3,  1861, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  independence  of  Hayti  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  suggested  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  providing  for  a 
charg^  d'affaires  to  that  country.  By  the  act  of  June  5,  1862,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  "diplomatic  representative," 
who  was  to  be  accredited  as  commissioner  and  consul-general. 

July  12,  1862,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Whidden  was  commissioned  to  act 
in  that  capacity. 

The  Dominican  Republic  was  recognized  September  17,  1866,  on 
which  day  an  exequatur  was  issued  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier  as  Dominican 
consul-general  at  New  York. 

13.  Case  of  Cuba. 

HO. 

*'  Where  a  considerable  body  of  people,  who  have  attempted  to 
President  Orant's  ^^®®  themselves  of  the  control  of  the  superior  gov- 
Message,  December  ernment,  have  reached  such  point  in  occupation  of 
7, 1875.  territory,  in  power,  and  in  general  organization  as  to 

constitute  in  fact  a  body  politic,  having  a  government  in  substance 
as  well  as  in  name,  possessed  of  the  elements  of  stability,  and 
equipped  with  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  internal  policy 
and  the  execution  of  its  laws,  prepared  and  able  to  administer  justice 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  its  dealing  with  other  powers,  it  is  within  the 
province  of  those  other  powers  to  recognize  its  existence  as  a  new 
and  independent  nation.  In  such  cases  other  nations  simply  deal  with 
an  actually  existing  condition  of  things,  and  recognize  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth  that  body  politic  which,  possessing  the  necessary 
elements,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  new  power.  In  a  word,  the  creation 
of  a  new  state  is  a  fact. 

''To  establish  the  condition  of  things  essential  to  the  recognition 
of  this  fact,  there  must  be  a  people  occupying  a  known  territory, 
united  under  some  known  and  defined  form  of  government,  acknowl- 
edged by  those  subject  thereto,  in  which  the  functions  of  government 
are  administered  by  usual  methods,  competent  to  mete  out  justice  to 
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citizens  and  strangers,  to  afford  remedies  for  public  and  for  private 
wrongs,  and  able  to  assume  the  correlative  international  obligations 
and  capable  of  performing  the  corresponding  international  duties 
resulting  from  its  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  A  power 
should  exist  complete  in  its  organization,  ready  to  take  and  able  to 
maintain  its  plac«  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  While  conscious  that  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  shown  a  strength 
and  endurance  which  make  it  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  be  in  the 
power  of  Spain  to  subdue  it,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  no  such 
civil  organization  exists  which  may  be  recognized  as  an  independent 
government  capable  of  performing  its  international  obligations  and 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth.  A  recogni- 
tion under  such  circumstances  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  and 
would  compel  the  power  granting  it  soon  to  support  by  force  the 
government  to  which  it  had  really  given  its  only  claim  to  existence. 
In  my  judgment,  the  United  States  should  adhere  to  the  policy  and 
the  principles  which  have  heretofore  been  its  sure  and  safe  guides  in 
like  contests  between  revolted  colonies  and  their  mother  country, 
and,  acting  only  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  should  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  suspicion  or  of  imputation." 

President  Grant,  seventh  annual  message,  December  7,  1875. 

"The  insurrection  in  Cuba  [that  broke  out  in  February,  1895]  still 

continues,  with  ail  its  perplexities.    *    *    *    if  Spain 
Preiident  cieve-  ^^^  ^^^      |.  reestablished  her  authority,  neither  have 

lauds  Message,  .       '^  .       . 

December  7, 1896.  ^^®  insurgents  yet  made  good  their  title  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  state.  Indeed,  as  the  con- 
test has  gone  on,  the  pretense  that  civil  government  exists  on  the  island, 
except  so  far  as  Spain  is  able  to  maintain  it,  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned. Spain  does  keep  on  foot  such  a  government,  more  or  less 
imperfectly,  in  the  large  towns  and  their  immediate  suburbs.  But, 
that  exception  being  made,  the  entire  country  is  either  given  over  to 
anarchy  or  is  subject  to  the  military  occupation  of  one  or  the  other 
party.  *  *  *  It  has  been  and  is  now  sometimes  contended  that 
the  independence  of  the  insurgents  should  be  recognized.  But  imper- 
fect and  restricted  as  the  Spanish  government  of  the  island  ina\^  be,  no 
other  exists  there,  unless  the  will  of  the  military  officer  in  temporary 
command  of  a  particular  district  can  be  dignified  as  a  species  of 
government." 

President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  December  7,  1896. 

''Turning  to  the  question  of  recognizing  at  this  time  the  independ- 
ence of  the  present  insurgent  government  m  Cuba,  we 
President  McKin-  gj^^j  gg^f^  precedents  in  our  history  from  an  early  day. 

!f^  ',  ?^*',laf  *'  They  are  well  summed  up  in  President  Jackson's  mes- 

April  11,  loVo.  .      j-^  r^  ■»         n^ 

sage  to  Congress,  December  21,  1836,  on  the  subject 
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of  the  recognitioii  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  *  *  *  These  are 
the  words  of  the  resolute  and  patriotic  Jackson.  They  are  evidence 
that  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  test  imposed  by  public  law 
as  the  condition  of  the  recognition  of  independence  by  a  neutral  state 
(to  wit,  that  the  revolted  state  shall  '  constitute  in  fact  a  body  politic, 
having  a  government  in  substance  as  well  as  in  name,  possessed  of  all 
the  elements  of  stability,'  and  forming  de  facto,  'if  left  to  itself,  a 
state  among  the  nations,  reasonably  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  state'),  has  imposed  for  its  own  governance  in  dealing  with  cases 
like  these  the  further  condition  that  recognition  of  independent  state- 
hood is  not  due  to  a  revolted  dependency  until  the  danger  of  its  being 
again  subjugated  by  the  parent  state  has  entirely  passed  away. 

"This  extreme  test  was,  in  fact,  applied  in  the  case  of  Texas.  The 
CJongress  to  whom  President  Jackson  referred  the  question  as  one 
'probably  leading  to  war,'  and  therefore  a  proper  subject  for  'a  pre- 
vious understanding  with  that  body  by  whom  war  can  alone  be  declared 
and  by  whom  all  the  provisions  for  sustaining  its  perils  must  be  fur- 
nished,' left  the  matter  of  the  recognition  of  Texas  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive,  providing  merely  for  the  sending  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
when  the  President  should  be  satisfied  that  the  Republic  of  Texas  had 
become  ''an  independent  state.'  It  was  so  recognized  by  President 
Van  Buren,  who  commissioned  a  charg6  d'affaires  March  7, 1837,  after 
Mexico  had  abandoned  an  attempt  to  reconquer  the  Texan  territory, 
and  when  there  was  at  the  time  no  bona  fide  contest  going  on  between 
the  insurgent  province  and  its  former  sovereign. 

"I  said  in  my  message  of  December  last,  'It  is  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  the  Cuban  insurrection  possesses  beyond  dispute  the 
attributes  of  statehood  which  alone  can  demand  the  recognition  of 
belligerency  in  its  favor.'  The  same  requirement  must  certainly  be  no 
less  seriously  considered  when  the  graver  issue  of  recognizing  inde- 
pendence is  in  question,  for  no  less  positive  test  can  be  applied  to  the 
greater  act  than  to  the  lesser;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influences 
and  consequences  of  the  struggle  upon  the  internal  policy  of  the  recog- 
nizing state,  which  form  important  factors  when  the  recognition  of 
belligerency  is  concerned,  are  secondary,  if  not  rightly  eliminable, 
factors  when  the  real  question  is  whether  the  community  claiming 
recognition  is  or  is  not  independent  beyond  peradventure. 

"  Nor  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency  do  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
or  prudent  for  this  Government  to  recognize  at  the  present  time  the 
independence  of  the  so-called  Cuban  Republic.  Such  recognition  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  United  States  to  intervene  and 
pacify  the  island.  To  commit  this  country  now  to  the  recognition  of 
any  particular  government  in  Cuba  might  subject  us  to  eml^arrassing 
conditions  of  international  obligation  toward  the  organization  so 
recognized.  In  case  of  intervention  our  conduct  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  government.     We  would  be 
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require     o  submit  to  its  direction  and  to  assume  to  it  the  mere  rela- 
tion of  a  friendly  ally. 

''When  it  shall  appear  hereafter  that  there  is  within  the  island  a 
government  capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  discharging  the 
functions  of  a  separate  nation,  and  having,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
proper  forms  and  attributes  of  nationality,  such  government  can  be 
promptly  and  readily  recognized  and  the  relations  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  such  nation  adjusted." 

President  McKinley,  special  message,  April  11,  1898,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  405,  65 
Cong.  2  sees.,  8-10.  "Both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government  concurred  in  not  recognizing  the  existence  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment as  the  Republic  of  Cuba."  (Neely  v.  Henkle  (1901),  180  U.  S. 
109,  125.) 

The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  20,  1898,  declaring 

the  people  of  Cuba  to  be  free  and  independent,  and 
Joint   Besolntioii,  directing  the  President  to  use  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
^        *        *    the  purpose  of  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  from  the  island^*  is  given  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on 
'^Intervention."    The  independent  government  of   the   Republic  of 
Cuba  was  formal] v  installed  Mav  19,  1902. 

14.  Recognition  of  European  States. 

§41. 

By  the  congress  qf  Vienna  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united,  the 

Belgic  provinces  being  placed  under  the  sovereignt}'^  of 
Beiginm.        ^^^  j^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Netherlands.*    In  September,  1830, 

the  Belgians  declared  their  independence.  October  14,  1831,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  in  conference  at  London,  agreed  upon  twenty-four  articles  as 
a  basis  of  a  definite  arrangement  between  the  two  countries.  This 
arrangement  was  not  accepted  b\^  the  Netherlands,  and  on  November 
15, 1831,  the  plenipotentiaries  above  mentioned,  together  with  a  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  signed  at  London  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  Belgium  should  form  "an  independent  and 
perpetually  neutral  State. ''^  The  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  by  issuing  an  exequatur  to  the  Belgian  consul  at 
New  York  January  6,  1832. 
September  30,  1825,  the  British  Government  issued  a  proclamation 
„  of  neutrality  with  reference  to  the  contest  in  which  the 

Ottoman  Porte  and  Greece  had  been  "for  some  vears 
past  engaged." ^^    By  a  protocol  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  March  23/ 

«  30  Stat.  738. 

^Hertslet's  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  I.  40,  37,  248. 

^Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  II.  a58,  863,  980.     The  treaty  of  1831  was 
suiyereeded  by  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1839,  id.  979. 
d  Hertelet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  I.  731. 
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April  4,  1826,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  agreed  to  oflFer  their  media- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  Greece  as  a  tributary  depend- 
ency by  the  Ottoman  Porte.  *  By  a  treaty  signed  at  London  July  6, 
1827,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  agreed  to  offer  their  mediation 
to  Turkey  on  the  same  basis,  and  coincidently  to  make  to  the  contend- 
ing parties  a  demand  for  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a  preliminary  and 
indispensable  condition  to  the  opening  of  any  negotiations.*  The  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  further  guaranteed  by  an  agreement  between 
the  same  powers  December  12,  1828.^  Meanwhile  war  had  broken 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  on  September  9,  1829,  the  Porte 
adhered  to  the  treaty  of  London  of  July  6,  1827,  and  declared  that  it 
would  subscribe  to  all  the  decisions  which  the  London  conference 
should  'adopt.  ^  By  Art.  IX.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia  signed 
at  Adrianople  September  14,  1829,  Turkey  adhered  to  the  protocol 
adopted  by  the  London  conference  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  March, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Greece  was  guaranteed,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte.*  By  a  convention  signed  at  London  May  7 
1832,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  on  the  one  part  and 
Bavaria  on  the  other,  the  former  powers,  "duly  authorized  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Greek  nation,"  offered  the  crown  of.  Greece  to  Prince 
Frederick  Otho  of  Bavaria,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
accepted  it  in  behalf  of  his  son,  then  a  minor.-^ 

''The  undersigned  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  note  signed  by  the  ministers 
plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  dated  the  18th  of 
April  instant. 

''By  this  note  the  said  ministers  plenipotentiary  are  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  contracting  parties  to  the  public 
acts  by  which  Greece  has  been  constituted  an  independent  state,  and 
duly  authorized  by  the  Greek  nation,  have  called  to  the  sovereignty  of 
this  new  state,  the  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  that  this  prince  has 
taken  the  title  of  King  of  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  that 
in  pursuance  of  a  convention,  signed  the  7th  of  May  last,  and  ratified 
on  the  30th  of  June  following  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  and  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
France  and  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  as  tutor  of  his  son,  the  Prince 
Otho,  the  three  couits  by  which  the  said  ministers  plenipotentiary  are 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  engaged  to 
request  from  other  Governments  the  recognition  of  Prince  Otho  as 
King  of  Greece  and  that  in  accordance  with  this  stipulation,  the  said 

«Hert8let,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  I.  741.  dja.  II.  812. 

^Id.  I.  769.  ^Id.  II.  804. 

c  Id.  II.  798.  /  Id.  II.  893. 
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ministers  plenipotentiary  had  received  instructions,  simultaneously 
and  in  common  to  invite,  as  by  said  note  they  do  invite,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria 
as  King  of  Greece. 

^'This  note  has  been  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  directed  the  undersigned  to  inform  the  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiarj'^  of  the  said  three  powers  that  it  has  been  the  principle,  and  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  that  as  the  legal 
government  of  another  nation,  which,  by  its  establishment  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  political  power  might  be  supposed  to  have  received  the 
express  or  implied  assent  of  the  people,  and  that  he  is  therefore  happy 
that  the  assurance  given  by  the  three  mediating  powers,  that  they 
were  duly  authorized  to  make  the  arrangement  they  announce,  by  the 
people  of  Greece,  will  enable  him  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
without  departing  from  their  known  principles  in  similar  cases,  to 
acknowledge  the  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  as  the  King  of  Greece,  and 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  high  mediating  powers,  on  his 
reception  by  the  people  of  that  country  as  their  sovereign." 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Charles  R.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Serurier,  and 
Baron  de  Krudener,  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  April  30,  1833,  MS.  Notes  to  For. 
Leg.,  V.  101. 

November  7,  1837,  the  United  States  formally  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Greece  by  empowering  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  minister 
at  London,  to  negotiate  with  that  power  a  treaty  of  cojnmerce  and 
navigation.  Such  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London  December  10/22, 
1837,  Mr.  Tricoupi,  then  Greek  plenipotentiary  at  that  capital,  repre- 
senting the  Government  of  Greece. 

In  1848  a  general  parliament  met  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  which  then 

formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  declared 
ase  0  ic  y.  ^^^  Bourbons  dethroned,  adopted  a  constitution,  and 
elected  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  son  of  the  Sardinian  King,  as  King  of  Sicily. 
The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Palermo,  on  receiving  notice  of  the 
facts  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  new  Government,  at 
once  recognized  "the  nationality  and  independence  of  Sicily  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States."  About  a  month  afterwards  the  Sicilian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  wrote  to  the  consul,  and,  observing  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  official  journal  of  Naples  a  notice  that  the  newly 
appointed  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Messina  had  obtained  an 
exequatur  from  the  Neapolitan  Government,  stated  that  "a  commis- 
sion presented  to,  and  rendered  executory  by,  a  government  foreign  to 
Sicily"  could  not  be  of  any  avail  there. 

The  Department  of  State,  when  advised  of  the  consul's  action,  did 
not  immediately  answer,  since  it  supposed  that  his  "recognition  of 
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the  independence  of  the  Sicilian  Government,  being  a  mere  nullity  in 
itself,  would  pass  away  and  be  forgotten."  But  when  it  learned  that 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  new  Government  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  different  light,  it  decided  that  a  longer  silence  would  be 
improper,  and  instructed  the  consul  as  follows: 

"  It  is  very  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  from 
its  origin,  always  recognized  de  facto  governments  as  soon  as  they 
have  clearly  manifested  their  ability  to  maintain  their  independence. 
We  do  not  go  behind  the  existing  government  to  involve  ourselves  in 
the  question  of  legitimacy. 

'^But  what  authority  is  to  recognize  upon  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  a  new  government  claiming  to  exist  over  an  island 
which  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  sovereign 
with  whom  our  relations  are  of  a  friendly  character?  This  act  of  high 
sovereign  power  certainly  can  not,  without  instructions,  be  performed 
by  a  consul,  whose  functions  are  purely  commercial;  and  he  ought 
never  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  to  assume  such  a  high 
responsibility." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mareton,  consul  at  Palermo,  Oct.  31, 1848, 
10  MS.  Deep,  to  consuls,  489;  replying  to  dispatches  of  Mr.  Marston  of 
July  11,  and  Aug.  28, 1848,  2  MS.  Consular  Letters,  Palermo,  1839-1849. 

"  My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have 

acknowledged  the  independence  of  Hungary  had  she 
^*^'  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  de  facto  on  a 
basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  have  I'ustified  me  in 
doing  so,  according  to  the  usages  and  settled  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; and  although  she  is  now.  fallen,  and  many  of  her  gallant 
patriots  are  in  exile  or  in  chains,  I  am  free  still  to  declare  that  had 
she  been  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  government  as  we 
could  have  recognized,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  her 
into  the  family  of  nations." 

President  Taylor,  special  message.  Mar.  28, 1850. 


(( 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1848  and  the  early  part  of  1849  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Hungarians  came  to  the  United  States.  Among 
them  were  individuals  representing  themselves  to  be  in  the  confidence 
of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  by  these  persons  the  President 
was  strongly  urged  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that  government. 
In  these  applications,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  viewed 
by  the  President,  there  was  nothing  unusual;  still  less  was  there  any- 
thing unauthorized  by  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
independent  state  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  every  other  inde- 
pendent state.  Of  course,  questions  of  prudence  naturally  arise  in 
reference  to  new  states  brought  by  successful  revolutions  into  the 
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family  of  nations;  but  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  neutral  powers  that 
they  should  await  the  recognition  of  the  new  government  by  the  par- 
ent state.  No  principle  of  public  law  has  been  more  frequently  acted 
upon  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
than  this.  Within  that  period  eight  or  ten  new  states  have  established 
independent  governments  within  the  limits  of  the  colonial  dominions 
of  Spain  on  this  continent;  and  in  Europe  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  by  Belgium  and  Greece.  The  existence  of  all  these  govern- 
ments was  recognized  by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  by  the  United  States,  before  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  states 
from  which  they  had  separated  themselves. 

''If,  therefore,  the  United  States  had  gone  so  far  as  formally  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hungary,  although,  as  the  event  has 
proved,  it  would  have  been  a  precipitate  step,  and  one  from  which  no 
benefit  would  have  resulted  to  either  party,  it  would  not,  nevertheless, 
have  been  an  act  against  the  law  of  nations,  provided  they  took  no 
part  in  her  contest  with  Austria," 

Mr.  Webeter,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  Austrian  chai^  d'a&ires, 
Dec.  21,  1860,  MS.  Notes,  German  States. 

Notice  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Roumania,  pronounced 

by  the  National  Assembly,  with  the  approval  and  con- 
currence of  Prince  Charles,  was  sent  abroad  by  that 
Government  through  diplomatic  channels  May  22/ June  3,  1877.  The 
independence  of  the  principality  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  July  13,  1878,  subject  to  ceiiain  conditions.  The  Prince 
assumed  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  in  September,  1878.  February 
20, 1880,  the  British,  French,  and  German  representatives  at  Bucharest 
presented  to  the  Government  identic  notes  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  principality;  and  on  March  26,  1881,  the  Prince,  in  con- 
formity with  the  action  of  the  Chambers  in  proclaiming  Roumania  a 
kingdom,  assumed  the  title  of  King.*  "So  far  as  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  recognize  that  of  Roumania 
without  actual  diplomatic  representation,  it  was  done  by  the  letter  of 
the  President  of  August  15,  1878,  to  Prince  Charles,  touching  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Timothy  C.  Smith  as  consul  of  this  Government 
at  Galatz;"  and  ''  nothing"  seemed  to  be  "wanting  to  the  full  establish- 
ment of  relations  *  *  *  but  the  desired  action  of  Congress,"  which 
the  President  had  already  invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
diplomatic  representation.*    By  the  act  of  May  14, 1880,^  a  salary  was 

flHertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  IV.  2628,  2790;  For.  Rel.  1880,  52;  id. 
1881, 979. 

&  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kasson,  minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  March  9, 
1880,  For.  Rel.  1880,  p.  51. 

c  21  Stat.  133,  134. 
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appropriated  for  "a  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  at  Bucharest," 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  was  so  commissioned  June  11, 1880.  In  his 
instructions  it  was  stated  that  he  was  accredited  to  the  person  of  the 
Boumanian  sovereign,  and  that  his  mission  was  to  be  considered  a 
legation;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  assurance  he  was  provisionally 
recognized  as  possessing  a  diplomatic  character.  President  Hayes,  in 
his  annual  message  of.  December  6,  1880,  stated  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  sent  a  '*  diplomatic  representative"  to  Bucha- 
rest, and  had  received  at  Washington  the  special  envoy  who  had  "been 
charged  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles  to  announce  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  of  Roumania."  This  special  envoy  was  Colonel 
Voinesco.  He  was  instructed  to  represent  to  the  United  States  that 
as  the  title  of  "diplomatic  agent"  imparted  no  definite  rank,  Mr. 
Schuyler  could  in  strictness  be  considered  as  holding  only  a  consular 
position,  and  that  he  should  be  invested  with  "a  title  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  character  of  his  mission."  «  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
February  24, 1881,  Mr.  Schuyler's  diplomatic  rank  was  fixed  as  that  of 
charg^  d'aflFaires.* 

When  the  principality  of  Roumania  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  the 
latter  was  promptly  recognized  by  Belgium.  April  2,  1881,  Mr. 
St^huyler  telegraphed:  "England,  Italy,  and  four  others  recognize 
kingdom,"  the  four  others  being  Monaco,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ser- 
via.  The  form  of  recognition  generally  adopted  was  to  congratulate 
the  King  and  Government  on  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
promise  a  formal  reply  on  receipt  of  the  formal  announcement.  On 
April  3,  Mr.  Schuyler  received  this  telegraphic  reply:  "If  great 
powers  of  Europe  unite  in  recognizing  new  government  you  will  join 
with  them  and  express  congratulations  of  the  President.  Await  their 
action."  After  recognition  had  been  given  by  France,  then  by  Hol- 
land, and  then  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  besides  the  powers 
previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Schuyler,  on  the  6th  of  April,  presented 
to  the  Government  the  congratulations  of  the  President,  and  on  the 
next  day  was  received  in  audience  by  the  King.^  Mr.  Schuyler  was 
subsequently  instructed  to  convey  the  cordial  congratulations  of  the 
President  to  the  King  on  his  coronation.^ 

The  independence  of  the  principality  of  Servia  was  recognized  in  the 

Treaty  of  Berlin  (Arts.  XXXIV.,  XXXV.)  on  condi- 
tions similar,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  those  in  the  case 
of  Roumania.  August  22,  1878,  Servia  proclaimed  its  independence. 
May  23, 1881,  Mr,  Schuyler,  then  charg^  d'affaires  of  the  United  States 
at  Bucarest,  was  instructed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Servia,  and,  in 

«  Colonel  Voinesco,  Roumanian  envoy,  to  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  21,  1880, 
MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 

&  21  Stat.  340.  c  For.  Rel.  1881,  984.  d  Id.  988. 
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regard  to  the  recognition  of  its  independence,  to  follow  the  directions 

given  him  in  the  case  of  Koumania.^    A  letter  was  given  to  him, 

addressed  to  the  Servian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  accrediting 

him  as  the  bearer  of  full  powers  from  the  United  States  to  negotiate 

the  treaties  therein  described.*    Acting  under  this  special  authority 

from  the  President,  Mr.  S(^huyler  concluded  at   Belgrade,  October 

2/14,  1881,  the  treaty  with  Servia  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges 

of  consuls.*^ 

14.  States  in  Africa  and  the  East 

§  42. 

In  1822  the  American  Colonization  Society  founded  a  settlement  on 

the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  freedmen  and  recaptured 
slaves.  In  1847  this  settlement,  called  Liberia,  was 
constituted  a  republic,  which  was  recognized  in  the  following  year  by 
certain  European  powers.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage, December  3, 1861,  declared  that  if  any  good  reason  existed  "  why 
we  should  persevere  longer  in  withholding  our  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,"  he  was  unable  to 
discern  it;  but,  being  ''unwilling"  to  ''inaugurate  a  novel  policy  ia 
regard  to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress,"  he  submitted 
for  consideration  "the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for  maintaining 
a  charg^  d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  states."  By  an  act  approved 
June  5,  1862,  the  President  was  "authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  respectively," 
each  of  such  representatives  to  be  "accredited  as  commissioner  and 
consul-general,"  and  to  receive  a  stated  sum  as  compensation.^ 

No  immediate  appointment  was  made  under  this  act  to  Li]>eria;  but 
on  Sept.  23, 1862,  Mr.  Adams,  then  United  States  minist-er  to  England, 
was  empowered  to  conclude  the  treat}"  of  commerce  and  navigation 
which  he  signed  with  the  President  of  Liberia,  at  London,  on  the  25th 
of  the  ensuing  October. 
June  24, 1871,  a  full  power  and  letter  of  credence  were  given  to  Mr. 

Edgcomb,  United  States  consul  at  Cape  Town,  as  a  spe- 

ani^e     ee        .   ^j^^  agent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Orange  Free 

State.''     He  concluded  a  treaty  at  Bloemfontein,  December  22,  1871. 

«Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  May  23,  1881,  MS.  Inst.  Roumania,  I. 
46.  See  For.  Rel.  1881,  36.  Mr.  Schuyler's  full  jwwer  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty 
with  Servia  was  sent  to  him  on  May  28,  1881.     (MS.  Inst.  Roumania,  I.  49.) 

6  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  July  15,  1881,  MS.  Inst  Roumania, 
I.  53. 

^  March  6, 1882,  the  Prince  of  Servia,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Skuptchina,  assumed 
the  title  of  King.     (Hertslet,  Map  of  Euroiw  by  Treaty,  IV.  2785. ) 

rf  12  Stat.  421.  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  in  House  Reix)rt  129,  :W  Cong.  1  Sees., 
on  the  joint  resolution  on  Mexican  affairs,  exi)resse(l  tlie  view  that  Hayti  and  Liberia 
were  recognizee!  by  this  act. 

*Sen.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  Sess.  8. 
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"In  1879  a  body  was  formed  calling  itself  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  the  Congo,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
^^"  King  of  the  Belgians  acting  as  a  private  individual, 

and  of  which  the  members  and  officials  were  subjects  of  civilized 
states.  It  founded  establishments;  it  occupied  territorj^;  it  obtained 
cessions  of  sovereignty  and  suzerainty  from  native  chiefs.  Yet  it 
was  neither  legally  dependent  upon  any  state,  nor  did  its  members 
reject  the  authority  of  their  respective  governments,  and  establish 
themselves  permanently  on  the  soil  as  a  de  facto  independent  com- 
munit}'."**  In  1884  this  association  represented  to  the  United  States 
that  it  had  ''by  treaties  with  the  legitimate  sovereigns"  in  the  basins 
of  the  Congo  and  adjacent  regions  obtained  the  cession  of  territory 
''for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Free  States  established  and  being  estab- 
lished under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  said  association  in  said 
basins  and  adjacent  territories,  to  which  cession  the  said  Free  States  of 
right  succeed;"  that  it  had  adopted  for  itself  and  the  Free  States  in 
question  a  flag;  that  it  and  the  Free  States  had  resolved  to  levy  no 
customs  duties  on  goods  imported  by  the  route  constructed  around  the 
Congo  cataracts;  that  they  guaranteed  to  foreigners  settling  in  their 
territories  "the  right  to  purchase,  sell,  or  lease  lands  and  buildings 
situated  therein,  to  establish  commercial  houses,  and  to  there  carry  on 
trade,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  they  shall  obey  the  laws;"  and  that 
they  would  extend  equal  treatment  to  the  citizens  of  all  nations,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  slave  trade.* 

These  representations  bear  date  April  22,  1884.  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  duly  empowered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  previously  given, 
declared  ''that,  in  hannony  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  enjoins  a  proper  regard  for  the  commercial  interests  of 
their  citizens,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  interference  with  contro- 
versies between  other  powers,  as  well  as  alliances  with  foreign  nations, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  announces  its  sympath}^  with, 
and  approval  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  the  Congo,  administering,  as  it  does,  the  interests 
of  the  Free  States  there  established,  and  will  order  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  l)oth  on  land  and  sea,  to  recognize  the  flag  of  the  Inter- 
national African  Association  as  the  flag  of  a  friendly  government." 
By  the  act  of  July  7,  1884,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  "an 
agent  to  the  States  of  the  Congo,  *  *  *  said  agent  to  be  charged 
with  introducing  and  extending  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 

«Hall,  Int.  Iaw,  4th  e<l.  94.  See,  an  to  the  orijfin  of  the  as.Mo<'iation,  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
196,  49  Cong.  1  Seas.  :i51. 

«»See  Mr.  Kaason  to  Mr.  Bayard,  March  16,  1885,  8.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  49  Cong.  1  Seas. 
186. 
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the  Congo  Valley.""  Germany,  by  a  convention  concluded  November 
8, 1884,  recognized  the  association  as  a  ^'  friendly  State,"  while  Great 
Britain,  in  December,  by  an  exchange  of  declarations,  after  the  manner 
of  the  United  States,  recognized  its  flag  as  that  of  a  friendly  government. 
"Within  the  next  two  months  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France, 
Russia,  and  Portugal  had  recognized  the  association  as  a  government; 
Austria,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Denmark  had  acknowledged  it  to  be  a 
State,  and  Belgium  placed  '  its  flag  on  an  equality  with  that  of  a  friendly 
State.'"*  February  26,  1885,  the  association  was  permitted  by  the 
Berlin  conference  to  adhere,  by  aiormal  declaration,  as  an  independent 
state,  to  the  general  act  concluded  on  that  day.<^  When  King  Leo- 
pold II.,  acting  under  the  authority  afterwards  given  him  by  the  Bel- 
gian Chambers,  announced  the  formation  of  the  Independent  State  6t 
the  Congo  and  his  assumption  of  the  place  of  sovereign  of  the  new 
state,  the  President  of  the  United  States  formally  recognized  him  in 
that  character.  ** 

' '  The  Independent  State  of  tiie  Congo  has  been  org&qized  asa  govern- 
ment, under  the  sovereignty  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who  assumes  its  chief  magistracy  in  his  personal  character  only,  with- 
out making  the  new  State  a  dependency  of  Belgium.  *  ♦  *  The 
action  taken  by  this  Government  last  year  in  being  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  flag  of  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  has  been 
followed  by  formal  recognition  of  the  new  nationality  which  succeeds 
to  its  sovereign  powers. 

"A  conference  of  delegates  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  was 

«  "V^^hen  you  were  deHignated  as  agent  to  the  States  of  the  Ck)ngo  Association  it 
was  not  intended,  either  by  this  Department  or  by  Congress,  to  actually  accredit  you 
to  the  government  of  the  States  of  the  Congo  Association,  as  it  was  well  known  here 
that  those  States,  as  a  political  entity,  did  not  exist.  You  were  charged  with  intro- 
ducing and  extending  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  Congo  Valley,  and 
in  order  to  definitely  fix  the  scope  of  your  mission,  you  were  designated  as  agent  to 
the  States  of  the  Congo  Association,  Ixjcause  it  was  believed  here  that  the  residents 
of  the  region  adjoining  and  including  the  Congo  Valley  seemed  on  the  verge  of  estab- 
lishing constitutional  States  by  progressive  movement  in  that  direction."  (Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tisdel,  Dec.  12,  1884,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  49  Cong.  1 
sess.  357;  see  also  Annual  Message,  Dec.  1,  1884.) 

6  Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  94. 

c^.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  49  Cong.  1  sess.  184,  295-296. 

d  King  l^opold  to  the  President,  Aug.  1, 1885;  the  President  to  King  Leopold,  Sept 
11,  1885,  S.  Ex.  Do(\  196,  49  Cong.  1  seas.  326,  331. 

By  a  convention  between  Belgium  and  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo,  con- 
cluded July  3, 1890,  it  was  provided  that  Belgium  would  advance  to  the  Independent 
State  the  sum  of  25,000,000  francs,  and  that  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  ten  years  Belgium  would,  if  it  seemed  good  to  do  so,  annex  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo,  with  all  the  property,  rights,  and  advantages  attached  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  State,  and  fulfill  its  obligations  toward  third  parties.  (Rivier, 
Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  1. 67. ) 
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held  at  Berlin  last  winter  to  discuss  methods  whereby  the  Congo  Basin 
might  be  kept  open  to  the  world's  trade.  Delegates  attended  on 
behalf  of  the  Uaited  States  on  the  understanding  that  their  part  should 
be  merely  deliberative,  without  imparting  to  the  results  any  binding 
character  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned.  ♦  *  ♦  Not- 
withstanding the  reservation  under  which  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  attended,  their  signatures  were  attached  to  the  general  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other  Govern- 
ments, thus  making  the  United  States  appear,  without  reserve  or 
qualification,  as  signatories  to  a  joint  international  engagement  impos- 
ing on  the  signers  the  conservation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
distant  regions  where  we  have  no  established  interests  or  control. 

*'This  Grovernment  does  not,  however,  regard  its  reservation  of 
liberty  of  action  in  the  premises  as  at  all  impaired;  and  holding  that 
an  engagement  to  share  in  the  obligation  of  enforcing  neutrality  in  the 
remote  valley  of  the  Congo  would  be  an  alliance  whose  responsibilities 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assume,  I  abstain  from  asking  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate  to  that  general  act." 

Annual  message,  Dec.  8,  1885. 

See,  generally,  as  to  the  Berlin  conference,  the  volume  entitled  ''Affairs  of  the 
Independent  State  of  the  Congo,"  S.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  49  Cong.  1  seas. 

January  27, 1868,  Mr.  George  F.  Seward,  consul-general  at  Shanghai, 

was  empowered  to  negotiate  a  commercial  and  claims 

convention  with  the  King  of  Chosen,  or  Corea.®    No 

treaty  was  made  with  the  country,  however,  till  March  22, 1882,  when 

Commodore  Shufeldt  signed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  treaty 

of  amity  and  commerce  of  that  date.* 

III.  RECOGNITION  OF  NEW  GOVERNMENTS. 

1.  France. 

§43. 

August  16,  1792,  Gouverneur  Morris,  then  American  minister  at 

Paris,  wrote  to  his  Government  that  another  revolu- 
SeToiution  of  179«.  ^j^^  j^^  ^^^^  effected  in  that  capital,  and  that  "  it  was 

bloody."  He  referred  in  this  statement  to  the  deposition  of  the  King 
on  the  10th  of  the  month  and  the  events  that  attended  it.     He  asked 


o  Sen.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  sess.  8. 

^  **  Your  actfon  in  refusing  to  recognize  that  Corean  independence  dates  from  the 
6th  of  June,  1895,  is  approved.  The  position  assumed  by  this  Government  toward 
Corea  since  contracting  a  treaty  with  it  in  1882  has  in  no  wise  been  adected  by 
recent  events.  Corea's  treaty  independence  since  then  has  been  for  us  an  estab- 
lished fact"  (Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sill,  minister  to  Corea,  July  9, 
1896,  For.  Bel.  1895,  II,  971.) 
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for  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  ^'  in  the  circum- 
stances about  to  arise."  The  present  executive  was,  he  said,  just  born, 
and  might  be  stifled  in  the  cradle;  and  he  found  himself  ^^in  a  state 
of  contingent  responsibility  of  the  most  delicate  kind."*" 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  November  7,  1792,  replied: 
"  It  accords  with  our  principles  to  acknowledge  any  Government  to 
be  rightful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  substantially 
declared.  The  late  Government  was  of  this  kind,  and  was  accordingly 
acknowledged  by  all  the  branches  of  ours;  so  any  alteration  of  it 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  substantially  declared, 
will  doubtless  be  acknowledged  in  like  manner.  With  such  a  Govern- 
ment every  hind  of  business  may  be  done.  But  there  are  some  mat- 
ters which  I  conceive  might  be  transacted  with  a  Government  defacto^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  reforming  the  unfriendly  restrictions  on 
our  commerce  and  navigation,  such  as  you  will  readily  distinguish  as 
they  occur."* 
Writing  to  Morris  again,  March  12,  1793,  in  an  instruction  which 

has  often  been  cited  as  a  fundamental  authority,  Mr. 
*w"^!^i^  1  Jlo  '  Jefferson  said: 

Karcii  12,  1798. 

^^I  am  sensible  that  your  situation  must  have  been 
difficult  during  the  ti-ansition  from  the  late  form  of  government  to  the 
reestablishment  of  some  other  legitimate  authority,  and  that  you  may 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  with  whom  business  might  be  done. 
Nevertheless  when  principles  are  well  understood  their  application  is 
less  embarrassing.  We  surely  can  not  deny  to  any  nation  that  right 
whereon  our  own  Government  is  founded — that  every  one  may  govern 
itself  according  to  whatever  form  it  pleases,  and  change  these  forms  at 
its  own  will;  and  that  it  may  transact  its  business  with  foreign  nations 
through  whatever  organ  it  thinks  proper,  whether  king,  convention, 
assembly,  committee,  president,  or  anything  else  it  may  choose.  The 
will  of  the  nation  is  the  only  thing  essential  to  be  regarded.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  constitution  in  France,  by  removing  so  integral 
a  part  of  it  as  the  King,  the  National  Assembly,  to  whom  a  part  only 
of  the  public  authority  had  been  delegated,  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  incompetent  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  nation  legiti- 
mately. They  invited  their  fellow  citizens  therefore  to  appoint  a 
national  convention.  In  conformity  with  this  their  idea  of  the  defect- 
ive state  of  the  national  authority,  you  were  desired  from  hence  to 
suspend  further  payments  of  our  debt  to  France  till  new  orders,  with 
an  assurance  however  to  the  acting  power  that  the  suspension  should 
not  be  continued  a  moment  longer  than  should  be  necessary  for  us  to 
see  the  reestablishment  of  some  person  or  body  of  persons  authorized 


«Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.,  I.  333,  334. 

<>  Jefferson's  Works,  ed.  by  Washington,  III.  489. 
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• 

to  receive  payment  and  give  us  a  good  acquittal  (if  3'ou  should  find  it 
necessary  to  give  any  assurance  or  explanation  at  all).  In  the  mean 
time  we  went  on  paying  up  the  four  millions  of  livres  which  had  been 
destined  by  the  last  constituted  authorities  to  the  relief  of  St.  Domingo. 
Before  this  was  completed  we  received  information  that  a  national 
assembly  had  met,  with  full  powers  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  soon  after  the  minister  of  France  here  presented  an  application 
for  three  millions  of  livres  to  be  laid  out  in  provisions  to  be  sent  to 
France.  Urged  by  the  strongest  attachments  to  that  country,  and 
thinking  it  even  providential  that  monies  lent  to  us  in  distress  could 
be  repaid  under  like  circumstances,  we  had  no  hesitation  to  comply 
with  the  application,  and  arrangements  are  accordingly  taken  for  fur- 
nishing this  sum  at  epochs  accommodated  to  the  demand  and  our  means 
of  paying  it."*' 

February  IT,  1793,  M.  Ternant,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia, 

notified  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  Provi- 
^*^"^t^'  ^*"  ^^^^l  Executive  Council,  that  the  French  nation  had 

constituted  itself  into  a  Republic.  This  notification  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month.  He  stated  that  the  President  had  received  "with 
great  satisfaction  this  attention  of  the  Executive  Council,"  in  making 
known  the  resolution  entered  into  by  the  National  Convention,  even 
before  "a  definitive  regulation  of  their  new  establishment  could  take 
place;"  that  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  viewed 
with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  eveiy  advance  of  the  French  nation 
"towards  its  happiness,  an  object  essential!}^  connected  with  its  lib- 
erty;" that  the  "genuine  and  general  effusions  of  joy"  that  had  over- 
spread the  United  States  on  seeing  the  liberties  of  France  "rise 
superior  to  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  trouble"  had  proved  that 
the  "sympathies"  of  the  American  people  were  "great  and  sincere," 
and  that  it  was  hoped  that  these  mutual  dispositions  might  be  improved 
by  placing  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  on 
principles  "as  friendly  to  natural  right  and  freedom"  as  were  those  of 
their  Governments.* 

April  18,  1793,  Washington  submitted  to  the  various  members  of 

his  Cabinet  a  series  of  questions  touching  the  rela- 
p  on  0  ne  .  ^.j^^g  between  the  United  States  and  France.  Among 
these  were  the  questions  whether  a  minister  from  the  Republic  of 
France  should  be  received;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  should  be  received 
absolutely  or  with  qualifications.  It  was  unanimousl}'^  agreed  that  he 
should  be  received;  but  Hamilton,  supported  by  Knox,  the  Secretary 

"WritingB  of  Thomas  Jeifereon,  by  Ford,  VI.  199.  For  Washington's  comments 
on  this  letter,  see  Ford's  Writings  of  Washington,  XII.  269.  Mr."  Jefferson's  letter 
is  engrossed  in  Instructions  to  U.  States  Ministers,  I.  235. 

2»MS.  Dom.  Let  V.  64. 
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of  War,  thought  that  his  reception  should  be  qualified  by  a  previous 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  question 
whether  the  treaties,  by  which  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  formed,  were  not  to  be  deemed  temporaril}'^  and  provisionally 
suspended.  Jefferson,  however,  supported  by  Randolph,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, maintained  that  he  should  be  received  without  reserva- 
tion; and  when,  in  the  following  May,  M.  Genet,  the  minister  of  the 
French  Republic,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  the  President  immediately 
gave  him  an  unqualified  reception.*^ 

"The  recognition  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French  was  effected 

by  new  credentials  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  American 

Tho  Empire  ftnd  the      •    •  i.  i.  t»     •         t  j        j.i_   j.  xi_  i.*  £.  xu^ 

^  *^     ,  minister  at  Pans.     In  order  that  the  action  of  the 

Monarehy. 

United  States  might  be  prompt  and  proper  a  blank 
form  of  credence  signed  by  the  President  was  sent  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
to  fill  out  in  the  form  and  style  required  by  the  new  Government,  and 
to  present  when  satisfied  that  the  Empire  was  in  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  governmental  power  and  the  territory  of  the  nation — the 
usual  conditions  precedent  in  all  cases  of  recognition  by  the  United 
States  Government.  (See  MSS.,  Instructions  to  France,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  State,  vol.  6,  p.  253,  Aug.  21,  1804.) 

''A  similar  course  was  followed  upon  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  (Louis  XVIII.),  1814.  A  blank 
form  of  credence  was  sent  to  Mr.  Crawford,  to  be  properly  filled  out  at 
Paris  and  presented  as  required.  {See  Ibid.,  vol.  7,  p.  371,  June  27, 
1814.)" 

Report  of  Mr.  Allen,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Jan,  1, 1897,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  sess. 

**The  royal  family  left  Paris  on  the  19th  instant,  at  midnight,  and  took  the 
road  for  Lille.  Yesterday  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Count  Jarcourt 
stating  the  departure  of  the  King,  and  informing  me  that  he  would  see 
with  pleasure  the  diplomatic  corps,  without,  however,  constraining;  those 
who  prefer  to  return  to  their  rei?pective  courts.  *  *  *  The  Emperor 
ha»s  not  yet  appointed  his  minister  of  foreign  relations.  I  think  it  is 
probable  Caulaincourt  will  be  appointed.  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  the 
minister  shortly  after  his  appointment  for  business  purposes  which  are 
specified."  (Mr.  Crawford,  minister  at  Paris,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of 
State  (unofficial),  Mar.  21,  1815,  Monroe  Pap.,  Dept.  of  State.) 

# 

July  26,  1830,  in  the  midst  of  public  expectation  of  the  meeting 

of  the  legislative  chambers,   which  had  been  sum- 
V^.  ^p  moned  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  King  of 

France,  after  holding  a  royal  council,  promulgated 
certain  ordinances  which  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  elections, 

a  Writings  of  Washington,  Sparks'  ed.,  X.  653;  Jefferson's  Works,  Washington's 
ed.,  IX.  140;  Hamilton's  Works,  Lodge's  ed.,  IV.  74-79;  Jefferson's  Works,  Ford's 
6d.,  VI.  219,  220;  Jefferson's  Works,  Washington's  ed..  III.  663. 
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.suspended  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  suppressed  all  the  journals  of 
the  opposition.  On  the  following  day  large  assemblages  of  the  people 
took  place  in  the  streets,  and  several  collisions  occurred  with  the  mili- 
tary, who  attempted  to  disperse  them.  On  the  28th  of  July  Paris 
was  declared  by  the  King  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  but  the  popular 
forces  increased  and  the  contest  assumed  a  more  serious  and  sanguinary 
character.  On  Thursday,  the  29th,  the  people  took  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries,  to  which  the  military  had  retired,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  troops,  many  of  whom  had  joined  the  people,  retired  beyond  the 
city  walls.  A  civil  government  was' immediately  organized,  with  the 
general  assent  of  the  people,  by  the  deputies  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  city.  Thus  came  about  what  Mr.  Rives,  then  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  describes  as  "  one  of  the  most  wonderful  revolutions 
which  have  ever  occurred  in  the  history^  of  the  world."  ''At  this 
moment,-'  said  Mr.  Rives,  *'the  tricolored  flag  waves  over  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  after  passing  through  three 
days  of  commotion  and  bloodshed,  is  now  as  tranquil,  under  its  pro- 
visional government,  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  under  the  royal  authority. 
The  King,  who,  with  all  his  ministers,  remained  at  St.  Cloud's  during 
the  troubles  here,  has,  it  is  said,  abandoned  St.  Cloud  and  taken  the 
route  to  the  Netherlands."*'  Referring  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
been  installed  as  King,  and  whose  Government  was  duly  recognized, 
President  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  6,  1830, 
declared  that  the  American  people,  while  assured  of  "the  high  char- 
acter of  the  present  King  of  the  French,"  a  character  which,  if  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  would  "secure  to  him  the  proud  appellation  of  the 
Patriot  King,"  yet  rejoiced  "  not  in  his  success,  but  in  that  of  the 
great  principle  which  has  borne  him  to  the  throne-^the  paramount 
authority  of  the  public  will."* 

February  24,  1848,   Mr.  Rush,  United  States  minister  at  Paris, 

wrote  that  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
'i848*  ^  ^^^  troops  an  interdict  forbidding  a  "reform  ban- 
quet," which  was  to  have  been  held  by  the  opposition 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  others,  had  produced  a  state 
of  things  "little  short  of  revolutionary."  Even  as  he  wrote  cavalry 
were  hastily  passing  through  the  streets  within  his  hearing,  and 
rumors  were  flying  that  the  King  had  abdicated  and  that  the  Count  of 
Paris  was  proclaimed.^  Scarcely  had  he  folded  his  dispatch,  when  the 
revolution  was  accomplished  and  the  monarchy  overthrown.  The 
King  abdicated  and  fled  with  the  royal  family,  and  all  attempts  to 
establish  a  regency,  with  the  Count  of  Paris  as  successor  to  the  throne, 

«Mr.  Rives,  minifiter  to  France,  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  July  30,  1830, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  147,  22  Cong.  2  sess.  138. 

&  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  II.  501. 
«8.  £x.  Doc.  63,  30  Cong.  1  sees.  2. 
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failed.  A  provisional  government  wa.s  immediately  formed.  It  wa^s 
proclaimed  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  25th^  the  proclamation 
declaring  that  the  provisional  government  desired  a  republic,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  French  people.  On  Saturday,  the  26th,  Mr. 
Rush  received  an  intimation  that  his  "personal  presence  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  to  cheer  and  felicitate  the  provisional  Government,  would  be 
acceptable.''  Before  the  day  was  out  he  imparted  his  determination 
to  take  the  step.  Monday,  the  28th,  was  appointed  for  it,  and  on  that 
day  he  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  accompanied  by  his  secretary 
of  legation,  and  delivered  to  the  President  and  other  members  of  the 
provisional  Government  there  assembled  an  address  of  congratulation. 
On  the  same  day  he  acknowledged  a  note  written  by  M.  Lamartine,  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  '*the  provisional  govenmient  of  the 
French  Republic,"  and  stated  that,  pending  the  receipt  of  instructions, 
he  would  be  ready  to  transact  with  him  whatever  business  might 
appertain  to  the  United  States  or  to  its  citizens  in  France." " 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  transmitting  to  Mr.  Rush  a  letter  of  credence  to 
the  French  Republic,  said: 

^'  It  was  right  and  proper  that  the  envoy  extraordinary  ani  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  should  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize, so  far  as  his  powers  extended,  the  provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic.  Indeed,  had  the  representative  of  any  other  nation 
preceded  you  in  this  good  work,  it  would  have  been  regretted  by  the 
President.  *  *  *  In  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  hjis,  from  its  origin,  always  recognized 
defucto  governments.  We  recognize  the  right  of  all  nations  to  create 
and  re-form  their  political  institutions  according  to  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  We  do  not  go  })ehind  the  existing  Government  to  involve 
ourselves  in  the  question  of  legitimacy.  It  is  suflScient  for  us  to  know 
that  a  government  exists  capable  of  maintaining  itself;  and  then  its 
recognition  on  our  part  inevitably  follows.  This  principle  of  action, 
resulting  from  our  sacred  regard  for  the  independence  of  nations,  has 
occasioned  some  strange  anomalies  in  our  history.  The  Pope,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  President  Jackson  were  the  only  authorities 
on  earth  which  ever  recognized  Dom  Miguel  as  King  of  Portugal. 

''  Whilst  this  is  our  settled  policy,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  ever 
l>e  indifferent  spectators  to  the  progress  of  ]il)erty  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  France.  We  can  never  forget  the  obligations  which 
we  owe  to  that  generous  nation  for  their  aid  at  the  darkest  period  of 
our  Revolutionary  war  in  achieving  our  own  independence.  *  *  * 
It  was,  therefore,  with  one  univei-sal  burst  of  enthusiasm  that  the 
American  people  hailed  the  late  glorious  revolution  in  France  in  favor 
of  liberty  and  republican  government.     In  this  feeling  the  President 


as.  Ex.  Doc.  32,  30  Cong.  1  seas.  2-6. 
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strongly  sympathizes.  Warm  aspirations  for  the  success  of  the  new 
Kepublic  are  breathed  from  every  heart."  ^ 

President  Polk,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  spoke  in  similar 
terms,  saying  that  Mr.  Rush,  called  upon  to  act  in  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  instructions, 
''judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  and  sentinjents  of  his  Government  and 
of  his  countrymen,  when,  in  advance  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  other  countries,  he  was  the  first  to  recognize,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  the  free  Government  established  by  the  French  people. 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  that  of  noninterven- 
tion in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  leaving  to  each  to  estab- 
lish the  form  of  government  of  its  own  choice.  While  this  wise  policy 
will  be  maintained  toward  France,  now  suddenly  transfoimed  from  a 
monarchy  into  a  republic,  all  our  sympathies  are  naturally  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  a  great  people,  who  imitating  our  example,  have  resolved 
to  be  free."* 

Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution,  tendered  its  congratulations,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  ''to  the  people  of  France,  upon  the 
success  of  their  recent  efforts  to  consolidate  the  principles  of  liberty 
in  a  republican  form  of  government,"  and  requested  the  President  to 
transmit  the  resolution  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  with  instruc- 
tions to  present  it  to  the  French  Government.^ 

December  2, 1851,  Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  National  Assembly 

Saoo  d  Em  ir      '  ^^^  Council  of  State,  declaring  universal  suffrage  to 

be  established,  convoking  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies,  and  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege.  Mr.  Rives,  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  continued  his  communications,  though 
informally,  with  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  but  abstained  for 
the  moment  from  appearing  at  the  weekly  receptions  of  the  President, 
pursuing  in  this  regard  a  different  course  from  that  observed  by  the 
rest  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Swiss  minister, 
who  soon  received  instructions,  however,  to  resume  his  attendance. 
"I  felt  it  did  not  become  me,"  said  Mr.  Rives,  ''representing  as  1  did 
a  free  constitutional  republic  and  a  people  imbued  with  a  sacred 
hereditary  attachment  to  the  fundamental  guaranties  of  civil  and  polit- 
ical liberty,  to  seem,  by  my  presence,  on  an  occasion  succeeding  so 
soon  the  successful   cmij?  (Vetat  of   the  President,  to  give  either  a 


oMr.  Buchanan,  Sec.   of  State,   to  Mr.  Rush,  March  31,  1848,  S.  p:x.  Doc.  58,  30 

Cong.  1  8688.  3. 

ft  April  3, 1848,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  32, 30  Cong.  1  sens.  1-2;  Ricliardson's  Messages,  IV.  576. 

<^9  Stat.  334.  See,  also,  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Rush,  April  6, 1848,  announcing  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  unanimously  by  the  Senate  on  that  day,  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  rules.     (MS.  Inst.  France,  XV.  69.) 
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personal  or  official  sanction  to  measures  by  which  all  those  guamnties 
had  been  trodden  under  foot."  " 

The  elections  held  throughout  France  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  having  resulted  in  the  exhibition  of  the  ''unprecedented 
majority"  of  7,439,216  to  640,737  in  favor  of  prolonging  and  enlarging* 
the  President's  powers,  Mr.  Rives  attended  his  reception  on  the  New 
Year.* 

''Your  dispatches  have  been  regularly  received  up  to  the  24th  of 

last  month.     *     *    *     Before  this  reaches   vou  the 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  election  will  be  over;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  a  decided 

12^1852  ^^"^  majority  of  the  people  should  be  found  to  support  the 

President,  the  course  of  duty  for  you  will  become 
plain.  From  President  Washington's  time  down  to  the  present  day  it 
has  been  a  principle,  always  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  that 
every  nation  possesses  a  right  to  govern  itself  according  to  it«  own 
will,  to  change  institutions  at  discretion,  and  to  transact  its  business 
through  whatever  agents  it  may  think  proper  to  employ.  This  cardi- 
nal point  in  our  policy  has  been  strongly  illustrated  by  recognizing 
the  many  forms  of  political  power  which  have  been  successively^  Adopted 
by  France  in  the  series  of  revolutions  with  which  that  country  has  been 
visited.  Throughout  all  these  changes  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  conducted  itself  in  strict  conformity  to  the  original  princi- 
ples adopted  by  Washington,  and  made  known  to  our  diplomatic  agents 
abroad,  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  the  12th  March,  1793;  and  if  the  French  people 
have  now  substantially  made  another  change,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
acknowledge  that  also;  and  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  your 
country  in  France,  you  will  act  as  your  predecessors  have  acted,  and 
conform  to  what  appears  to  be  settled  national  authority.  And  while 
we  deeply  regret  the  overthrow  of  popular  institutions,  yet  our  ancient 
ally  has  still  our  good  wishes  for  her  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  we 
are  bound  to  leave  to  her  the  choice  of  means  for  the  promotion  of 
those  ends.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rives,  Jan.  12,  1852,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  19,  32 

Cong.  1  Hess.  19. 
8<^e,  also,  message  of  March  21,  1853,  8.  Ex.  Doc.  7,  32  Cong,  special  session. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  under  Louis  Napoleon 
as  Napoleon  III.,  Mr.  Rives  was  furnished  with  a  new  credence  in  the 
usual  way,  and  was  instructed  to  recognize  the  imperial  authority,  the 
assurance  ])eing  repeated  that  the  United  States  gladly  recognized 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  determine  the  form  of  its  government.^ 

«Mr.  Rives  to  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  10,  1851,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  19,  32  Cong. 
1  Hess.  8,  13. 

1>S.  Ex.  Doc.  19,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  18. 

CMS.  Inst.  France,  XV.  165,  169,  Dec.  17  and  Dec.  18,  1852;  S.  Doc.  40,  64  Cong. 

Z  S6S8.  u. 
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Napoleon  III.  having  been  deposed  and  a  Republic  having  been 

proclaimed  under  the  provisional  government  of  the 

•  P'l  Ci  •  National  Defense  Committee,  Mr.  Washburne,  the 
minister  of  the  .United  States  at  Paris,  September  6,  1870,  was 
instructed:  "  If  provisional  government  has  actual  control  and  posses- 
sion of  power,  and  is  acknowledged  by  French  people,  so  as  to  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  de  facto  government,  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  decide 
by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  recognize  it."*' 
On  the  same  day  another  telegram  was  sent:  "It  appearing  by  your 
last  dispatch  that  new  government  is  fully  installed  and  Paris  remains 
tranquil,  you  will  recognize."  And  later,  another:  "As  soon  as  situa- 
tion in  your  judgment  shall  justify,  tender  the  congratulations  of 
President  and  people  of  United  States  on  the  successful  establishment 
of  Republican  government."*  September  7,  Mr.  Washburne  recog- 
nized the  new  government,  being  the  first  diplomatic  representative 
to  do  so. 

"As  soon  as  I  learned  that  a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris, 
and  that  the  people  of  France  had  acquiesced  in  the  change,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  recognize  it,  and 
to  tender  my  congratulations  and  those  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  reestablishment  in  France  of  a  system  of  government 
disconnected  with  the  dynastic  traditions  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  a 
proper  subject  for  the  felicitations  of  Americans.  Should  the  present 
struggle  result  in  attaching  the  hearts  of  the  French  to  our  simpler 
forms  of  representative  government,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  still  further 
satisfaction  to  our  people.  While  we  make  no  eflfort  to  impose  our 
institutions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  while  we 
adhere  to  our  traditional  neutrality  in  civil  contests  elsewhere,  we  can 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  American  political  ideas  in  a  great 
and  highly  civilized  country  like  France." 

President  Grant,  Second  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1870. 

**The  regular  Government  of  France,  constituted  by  the  will  of  the 
pjeople  as  expressed  through  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux, 
having  been  driven  from  Paris  by  the  insurrectionary  movement  and 
established  itself  at  Versailles,  I  deem  it  ray  duty  to  follow  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  shall,  therefore,  on  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  remove 
thither  with  the  legation,  leaving  one  of  the  secretaries  in  charge  here. 
Every  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  will  also  leave." 

Mr.  Washburne  to  Mr.  Fish,  Mar.  19,  1871,  MS.  Dispatches,  France. 

See  Franco-German  War  and  Insurrection  of  the  Commune,  containing  the 

correspondence  of  Mr.  W^ashburne,  which  was  communicated  to  Congress 

with  the  President's  message  of  Feb.  6,  1878. 

o  Mr.  Davis,  Acting  Sec,  to  Mr.  Washburne,  telegram,  Sept.  6, 1870,  For.  Rel.  1870, 67. 
ft  For.  Rel.  1870,  67. 
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Mr.  Washbume  was  instructed  by  telegraph,  March  11,  1871:  "You  will  rec- 
ognize the  government  of  M.  Thiers."  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Washbume,  MS.  Inst.  France,  XVIII.  489. ) 

2.  The  Netherl.\nd8. 
§  44. 

In  November,  1794,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  minister  to  the 
^       #  *v      .-.      Netherlands,  sougfht  instructions  as  to  the  course  he 

Case  of  Absorption.  '         ^ 

should  pursue  in  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 

France.     Mr.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  replied: 

*'The  maxim  of  the  President  toward  France  has  been  to  follow  the 
government  of  the  people.  Whatsoever  regimen  a  majority  of  them 
shall  establish,  is  both  de  facto  and  dejureihsit  to  which  our  minister 
there  addresses  himself.  If  therefore  the  independency  of  the  United 
Netherlands  continues,  it  is  wished  that  you  make  no  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing from  the  old  to  any  new  constitution  of  the  people.  If  the  new 
rulers  will  accept  your  old  powers,  and  credentials,  oflfer  them.  If 
they  require  others,  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  assure  the 
proper  bodies  or  individuals  that  you  will  write  for  them,  and  doubt 
not  that  they  will  be  expedited." 

Should  the  United  Netherlands,  added  Mr.  Randolph,  become  a 
dependency  of  France,  Mr.  Adams'  mission  would  of  course  be  ended 
by  the  extinction  of  the  nation  itself;  but  in  such  case  he  was  to  con- 
tinue on  the  ground,  report,  and  await  instructions,  and  avoid  giv^ing 
offence  to  either  side;  and,  should  it  be  doubtful  in  whose  hands  victory 
would  ultimately  rest,  prudence  would  prevent  his  committing  the 
government  till  he  could  see  his  way  clear.  He  would  be  best  able  to 
judge  whether,  under  this  or  any  other  circumstance,  he  could  not 
contrive  an  adequate  pretext  for  retiring  to  some  spot,  within  the 
seven  provinces  or  their  dependencies,  until  he  should  receive  an 
answer  from  his  government.  But  such  a  retirement  ought  to  be  so 
managed  as  to  have  nothing  of  the  air  of  design,  or  of  alienatioA  from 
the  existing  rulers.  It  would  be  a  delicate  step,  and  would  require 
to  be  thoroughly  matured.  "The  only  end  proposed  by  this  sugges- 
tion is  that  you  may  shelter  yourself  from  inconvenient  importunities." 

Instruction  of  Feb.  27,  1795,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  II.  323,  324. 

*'A  war  between  the  United  Provinces  and  France  broke  out  in  1793.  In  1795 
the  Stadtholder  was  driven  from  tlie  country  and  the  Batavian  Republic 
was  established.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  after 
which  the  (country  was  incorporated  into  the  French  Empire,  and 
remained  a  part  of  that  fempire  until  the  abdication  of  Napwleon.  On  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  new  Kingdom  was 
formed,  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  was  included 
the  territories  which  had  formed  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  new  Power  opened  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  United  States  by 
sending  a  Minister  to  Washington."  (Davis,  Notes,  Treaty  volume,  1776- 
1887,  p.  1235.) 
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Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  Sir 

Charles  Vaughan,  the  British  minister,  April  30, 1833, 

Death  of  a  BoTer-      .  i 

,  said: 

"  It  has  been  the  principle  and  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  that  as  the  legal  Government  of 
another  nation  which  bv  its  establishment  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
political  power  might  be  supposed  to  have  received  the  express  or 
implied  assent  of  the  people."^ 

Mr.  Rives,  acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  United  States  minister  to  the  Netherlands,  October  10, 1888, 
in  reply  to  inquiries  suggested  by  the  dangerous  state  of  the  health  of 
the  King,  quotes  this  passage  as  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 
United  States  *'  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  changes  in  the  dynastic 
succession  or  form  of  government  of  sovereign  states,"  and  adds: 
*' Should  the  illness  of  His  Majesty  *  *  *  unhappily  terminate 
fatally,  you  will  of  course  recognize  any  form  of  success*  on  duly  pro- 
vided for  by  the  procedure  of  the  Netherlands.  No  '  altra  official' 
action  would  be  necessary.  A  change  of  sovereign  will,  according  to 
the  usual  procedure,  involve  sending  you  new  credentials,  to  be  pre- 
sented as  in  the  case  of  vour  first  credence."* 

3.  Rome  and  the  Papal  States. 

§45. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Satori, 
•B         «     1.1-      United  States  consul  at  Rome,  March  28,  1799,   in 

regard  to  the  new  Roman  Republic,  said  that  the  United 
States,  *'  sincerely  respecting  the  rights  of  self-government  of  all  other 
nations,"  ''  do  not  interfere  in  their  internal  arrangements.  The  consuls 
of  the  United  States,  then,  wherever  they  are,  will  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  respect  the  'powers  that  be,' and,  under  every  change  of 
government,  use  their  endeavor  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  American  citizens." 

In  a  subsequent  instruction  of  June  11,  1799,  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  the  consul  whether  the  United  States  would  ''acknowledge  the 
Roman  Republic,"  Mr.  Pickering,  while  reaffirming  what  he  had  said 
on  the  28th  of  March,  and  directing  that  ''due  deference"  be  paid  to 
the  '^actual  government,"  added:  "In  my  former  letter  I  expressed 
a  wish  'that  the  Roman  Republic  was  a  self -governed  state.'  You 
know  that  it  is  not.  Formally  to  acknowedge  it  then,  would  only  be 
to  acknowledge  the  supreme  power  of  the  French  general  (rmimanding 
in  Italy :'^ 

a  MS.  Notes  to  Foreign  I^pations,  V.  102. 

6  MS.  Inst.  Netherlands,  XVI.  1. 

<?MS.  Inst,  to  r.  S.  Ministers,  V.  88,  152, 

H.  Doc.  551 9 
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President  Polk  in  his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1847,  said: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  has  submitted  an  estimat'e  to 
Papal  states,      defray  the  expense  of  opening  diplomatic  relations 

with  the  Papal  States.  The  interesting  political  events 
now  m  progress  in  these  States,  as  well  as  a  just  regard  to  our  com- 
mercial interests,  have,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  such  a  measure  highly 
expedient."  By  the  act  of  March  27,  1848,  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  a  charg^  d'aflfairos.'*  In  the  instructions  to  this  official 
there  is  the  following  passage: 

"There  is  one  consideration  which  you  ought  always  to  keep  in  view 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  Papal  authorities.  Most,  if  not  all,  the 
Governments  which  have  diplomatic  representatives  at  Rome  are  con- 
nected with  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  this 
respect  the  Government  of  the  United  States  occupies  an  entirely 
diflferent  position.  It  possesses  no  power  whatever  over  the  question 
of  religion.  All  denominations  of  Christians  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  this  country;  and  every  man  enjoys  the  inestimable  right  of 
worshiping  his  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Your  efforts  therefore  will  be  devoted  exclusivel}'^  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  most  friendly  civil  relations  with  the  Papal  Government,  and  to 
the  extension  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  You  will 
carefully  avoid  even  the  appeai'ance  of  interfering  in  ec<;lesiastical  ques- 
tions, whether  these  relate  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  portion 
of  the  world.  It  might  be  proper,  should  you  deem  it  advisable,  to 
make  these  views  known,  on  some  suitable  occasion,  to  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  on  this 
subject."* 

Shorth'^  after  these  instructions  were  given  a  revolution  occurred  at 
Rome  and  the  government  of  the  Pope  was  displaced.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  however,  considering  'Hhe  speedy  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,"  instructed 
its  charge  d'affaires,  while  proceeding  immediately  to  Rome  and  gath- 
ering all  the  information  obtainable,  to  withhold  his  letter  of  credence 
till  he  should  receive  specific  directions  as  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  to  whom  it  should  ])e  delivered.^ 

Subsequently,  the  situation  having  apparently  become  '^more  and 
more  complicated  and  entangled,"  it  was  left  to  his  discretion,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay,  to  present  his  letter  of  credence  to 


«  9  Stat.  216.  For  the  debate's  on  this  act,  see  App.  to  Cong.  Glolx»,  30  Cong.,  1  eess., 
1847-8,  })p.  403-410,  437,  442. 

ft  Mr.  Buclianan,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Martin,  April  5,  1848,  MS.  Inst.  Papal  States, 
I.  3. 

''Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ciiss,  Feb.  Hi,  1849,  MS.  Inst.  Papal  States, 

I.  11. 
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the  minister  of   foreign  aflfairs  of   the  provisional  government,  or 
to  withhold  it  some  time  longer. '^ 

When,  in  1866,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
Rome  looked  forward  to  a  possible  political  revolution  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  to  the  head  of  which  he  was  accredited,  he  was  instructed: 
^'  Should  the  sovereignty  at  Rome  undergo  a  revolutionary  change,  you 
will  suspend  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  functions  within  the  territory 
in  which  a  new  government  shall  have  been  established.  Should  the 
present  government  remove  and  take  up  a  residence  in  any  other  place, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Italy,  you  will  not  be  expected  to  follow  it  until 
the  case,  as  it  shall  then  exist,  shall  have  received  the  attention  of  the 
President,  and  until  his  views  thereupon  shall  have  been  made  known. 
In  the  case  of  such  removal,  you  will  either  remain  at  Rome,  or  take 
up  your  temporary  residence  in  some  adjacent  country,  as  in  your  dis- 
cretion shall  seem  expedient."'^ 

4.  Spain. 

§46. 

After  the  setting  up  of  the  Napoleonic  government  in  Spain,  and 

the  deposition  of  Charles  IV. ,  the  Central  Junta,  which 

Hapoieonio  Govern-  ^^s  formed  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  maintain 

"f^D    •  .^*^"  ^^  the  independence  of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  United 

States  as  its  diplomatic  representative  the  Chevalier 
de  Onis.  On  submitting  his  credentials  he  was  invited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  as  the 
United  States  had  "deliberately  determined  to  remain  neutral  during 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  and  to  avoid  every  act  whatever  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  afford  to  either  of  the  belligerents  even  a 
pretext  of  complaint,  the  President  could  not  consistently  receive  him, 
while  it  is  not  known  in  whose  possession  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 


a  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Case,  June  25, 1849,  MS.  Inst.  Papal  States,  I.  14. 

Mr.  Clayton,  as  Sec.  of  State,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Donelson,  minister  to  Prus- 
sia, July  8,  1849,  MS.  Inst,  to  Prussia,  XIV.  165,  said: 

**  We,  as  a  nation,  have  ever  been  ready,  and  willing,  to  recognize  any  (Jovernment, 
de  factOy  which  appeared  capable  of  maintaining  it.s  i)ower;  and  should  either  a 
republican  form  of  government,  or  that  of  a  limited  monarcliy  (founded  on  a  popu- 
lar and  permanent  basis)  be  adopte<i  by  any  of  the  States  of  (Germany,  we  are  bound 
to  be  the  first,  if  possible,  to  hail  the  birth  of  the  new  (Jovernment,  and  to  cheer  it 
in  every  progressive  movement  that  has  for  its  aim  the  attainment  of  the  priceless 
and  countless  blessings  of  fr€*e<lom." 

&Mr:  Sewartl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Aug.  16,  1866,  MS.  Inat.  Papal  States, 
1.  97.  See,  as  to  stationing  an  American  ship  of  war  at  Cavita  Vecchia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  ciirdinal  secretary  of  states  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  King,  Nov. 
30  and  Dec.  8,  1866,  id.  101,  104. 
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actually  is."  The  President  would  not  take  it  upon  himself  "  to  con- 
sider the  question  dejure;'*'^  he  would  be  content  ''in  merely  looking^ 
at  the  question  defdcto;^'^  but,  until  "this  question  of  possession"  was 
''distinctly  settled,"  he  would  not  "by  any  act  whatever  evince  a  dis- 
position prematurely  to  recognize  in  either  claimant  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain."  These  views  were  repeated  -to  the  Chevalier  de  Onis  in  a 
subsequent  conference,  in  which  he  was  also  informed  that  as  it  was 
"found  to  be  impossible"  to  give  "a  formal  written  answer"  to  his. 
communications  "without  recognizing  in  some  degree  his  public  char- 
acter as  well  a«  that  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  *  ♦  ♦  such  an  answer 
could  not  be  given."  Mr.  Erving,  who  had  been  representing  the 
United  States  as  charg^  d'aflfaires  at  Madrid,  was  at  the  same  time 
instiiicted  that  his  communications  with  the  Supreme  Junta  must  be 
"informal."  He  was  to  be  careful  not  to  commit  his  Government;  and 
the  question  of  remaining  or  withdrawing  was  left  to  his  sound  discre- 
tion, to  be  exercised  according  to  what  should  take  place  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Chevalier  de  Onis's  dispatches  by  the  Supreme  Junta.* 
"There  appears  on  the  files  and  records  of  this  Department  no  evi- 
dence that  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  ever  recognized  by  this  Government 
as  King  of  Spain  de  jure  or  d^  facto.  Extracts  are  herewith  inclosed 
of  two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  to  G.  W.  Erving,  in 
1809,  and  the  other  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  in  1815^  which  will  show 
the  course  adopted  by  this  Government  during  the  late  war  in  Spain." 

Mr.  Adams,  Set*,  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Jan.  16,  1822,  19  MS.  Dom.  Let.  236. 

"  During  the  period  while  this  Government  declined  to  receive  Mr. 
,     _     ^        Onis  as  the  minister  of  Spain,  no  consul   received 

Ck>iL8ular  FunotionB.  ^   .     .         ^ 

an  exequatur  under  a  commission  from  the  same 
authority.  The  Spanish  consuls  who  had  been  received  before  the  con- 
test for  the  government  of  Spain  had  arisen,  were  suffered  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  for  which  no  new  recognition  was 
necessarv." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Jan.  28,  1819,  Am.  State  Pap.  For. 
Rel.  IV.  413. 

In  an  un.signed  pai>er  delivered  to  Mr.  Chacon,  vice-consul  of  Spain  at  Alex- 
andria, March  19,  1814,  Mr.  Monroe  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
acknowledge  the  government  of  Spain,  whenever,  the  contest  for  it  having 
terminated,  it  was  estahlished  in  some  permanent  and  independent  form; 
and  that  the  United  States  would  do  this  **  without  consulting  or  commu- 
nicating with  any  other  power."  This  la.st  observation  was  made  with 
reference  to  an  intimation  that  the  British  commissioners,  in  the  negotia- 
tions then  exjjected  to  be  held  at  Gottenburg,  "would  insist  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  Spain  by  the  United  States  as  a 
preliminary  condition  to  the  formation  of  any  treaty."  (MS.  Notes  to  For. 
Leg.  II.  149. ) 


«Mr.  Smith,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Erving,  Nov.  1, 1809,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers, 
VII.  61. 
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June  9, 1813,  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Morris,  as  a  confidential  agent  to  the  regency  at  Madrid.  The  instructions 
referred  to  the  efforts  made  to  settle  questions  with  Spain  as  to  claims  and 
boundaries;  to  the  recent  taking  possession  of  West  Florida,  which 
''belonged''  to  us;  and  to  the  danger  of  British  encroachments  in  East 
Florida.  The  "special  object"  of  his  mission  was  to  impress  on  the 
regency  the  friendly  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  con- 
sidered the  question  of  West  Florida  as  ''settled,*'  but  would  like  to 
acquire  East  Florida  either  as  an  indemnity  for  claims,  or  in  trust  subject 
to  future  n^otiation.  The  unfriendly  course  of  the  Chevalier  de  Onis 
was  also  mentioned.  October  11,  1814,  Mr,  Monroe  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris, 
saying  that  his  conduct  had  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  requesting  him, 
as  Mr.  Erving  had  been  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  to  turn  over  his 
papers  to  him  and  communicate  to  him  any  information  that  he  had 
obtained.     (The  Nation,  April  14,  1898,  vol.  66,  pp.  281-283.) 

When  the  Napoleonic  wars  came  to  an  end,  and,  the  contest  in  Spain 
_   dinand  vn     '^^ving  ceased,  "  Ferdinand  was  recognized  and  received 

by  the  nation,"  the  President,  seeing  "  with  satisfaction 
that  the  period  had  arrived,  when  the  ancient  relations  with  Spain 
might  be  renewed,  without  compromitting  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,"  appointed  Mr.  Erving  as  minister  to  that  sovereign  and 
directed  him  forthwith  to  repair  to  Madrid  in  that  character.  The 
Chevalier  de  Onis,  who  had  continued  to  reside  in  the  United  States, 
was  afterwards  received  as  minister  from  Spain,  a  question  as  to  his 
personal  acceptability,  which  was  ultimately  waived,  having  delayed 
his  reception. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Spanish  minister  of  Rtate^ 
July  17,  1815,  MS.  notes  to  For.  Leg.  II.  106. 

te  

The  Duke  of  Aosta  having  been  elected  by  the 
6  0      sta^        .  QQ^.^g^  November  16,  1870,  as  King  of  Spain,  Mr. 

Fish  wrote: 

''We  have  always  accepted  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  a  political  change  of  government  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
will  of  the  nation.  When,  however,  there  has  not  been  such  acquies- 
cence, and  aimed  resistance  has  been  shown  to  changes  made  or 
attempted  to  be  made  under  the  form  of  law,  the  United  States  have 
applied  to  other  nations  the  rule  that  the  organization  which  has  pos- 
session of  the  national  archives  and  of  the  traditions  of  Government, 
and  which  has  been  inducted  to  power  under  the  forms  of  law,  must 
be  presumed  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  desires  of  the  people  until  a 
a  rival  political  organization  shall  have  established  the  contrary.  Your 
course  in  the  present  case  will  be  governed  by  this  rule. 

''Should  there  be  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  recognizing  the  Duke  of  Aosta  as  King  of  Spain,  it  will  be 
easy  to  communicate  with  the  Department  by  telegraph  and  ask  instruc- 
tions. Should  there  be  no  such  circumstances,  the  general  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  their  interests  in  the  present  relations 
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with  Spain,  call  for  an  early  and  cheerful  re^iognition  of  the  change 
which  the  nation  has  made.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Dec.  16,  1870,  For.  Rel.  1871,  p.  742. 

February  10,  1873,  General  Sickles  reported  that  the  King  had 

announced  to  the  cabinet  his  desire  to  abdicate.     Next 

*     J^^  ^^'  "    day  the  Cortes  accepted  his  abdication,  and  adopted  a 

republican  form  of  government.  February  12,  Gen- 
eral Sickles  was  instructed  to  recognize  the  republican  government  so 
soon  as  it  was  "fully  established  and  in  possession  of  the  power  of  the 
nation."  He  was  oflScially  received  by  Chief  Executive  Figueras  on 
the  15th.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a  joint  resolution, 
extended  its  congratulations.^  January  3,  1874:,  President  Castelar 
resigned,  the  Cortes  was  dispersed  by  military  force,  and  a  provisional 
government  was  formed  under  Marshal  Serrano.*  May  30, 1874,  Mr. 
Cushing,  who  had  succeeded  General  Sickles  as  minister  to  Spain,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  this  government.^ 

5.  Portugal. 

§47. 

November  2,  1826,  Mr.  Barrozo,  the  Portuguese  charg^  d'aflfaires, 
D      Kiff    1      iiif^i'Dacd  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 

that  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  April  the  constitu- 
tion, granted  by  King  John  VI.  in  1826,  had  been  sworn  to  by  the 
Infant  Regent  and  accepted  by  the  nation.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1828, 
he  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  letter  from  the  Infante 
Doin  Miguel  to  the  President,  stating  that  he  had  assumed  the 
regency  of  Portugal  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  Dom  Pedro  IV.,  Its 
King.  On  the  18th  of  July  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Barrozo  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  text  of  two  decrees  of  the  Regent,  Dom 
Miguel,  and  declaring  that  he  was  unable  longer  to  recognize  "a  gov- 
ernment which,  acting  in  opposition  to  the  constitution,  pretends  like- 
wise to  usurp  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty  Dom  Pedro  IV.,"  announced  that  he  would  immediately 
cease  to  exercise  his  functions  as  diplomatic  agent  from  that  Govern- 
ment, and  would  submit  his  course  to  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  in 
order  that  he  might  receive  the  royal  directions.  On  the  28th  of 
August  Mr.  Barrozo  advised  the  Secretary  of  State  that  a  provisional 
junta  had  })een  installed  at  Oporto  on  the  20th  of  May  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  legitimate  authority  of  Dom  Pedro  as  King  of 
Portugal  under  the  constitution  of  1826.  In  this  note  he  also  stated 
that  when  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  diplomatic  functions  he  did  not 

a  For.  Rel.  1873,  II.  887-9.S0. 

ft  For.  Rel.  1874,  8.52. 

^Mr.  Cushing  to  Mr.  Fish,  June  1,  1874,  For.  Rel.  1874,  885.  See,  particularly,  the 
dispatoh  of  Mr.  ('ushing,  Xo.  76,  Aug.  14,  1874,  id.  904,  on  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  de  facto  governments  in  Spain,  and  the  salutary  effect  of  this  rule. 
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consider  himself  as  thereb}'  ceasing  to  be  the  charge  d'affaires  of  His 
Most  Faithful  Majesty;  that  although  he  had  previously  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  provisional  junta,  he  desired  to  be  ofEciall}^ 
informed  of  its  installation  in  order  to  resume  his  functions,  and  that, 
having  received  such  information,  and  finding  the  proceedings  of  the 
junta  to  accord  with  the  constitution,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
resume  his  diplomatic  functions  as  representative  of  the  legitimate 
King.  This  note  was  received  at  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  chief  clerk 
with  the  simple  statement  that  it  would  be  laid  before  Mr.  Clay  on  his 
return.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1828,  Mr.  Barrozo,  as  charg^ 
d'affaires  of  Portugal,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
informing  him  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  young  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, Dona  Maria  de  Gloria;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
still  styling  himself  charg^  d'affaires,  announced  the  abdication  of 
Dom  Pedro  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Dona  Maria  de  Gloria.  These 
notes  remained  unanswered,  and  the  only  communication  made  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Barrozo,  as  charg^  d'affaires  of  Portu- 
gal, after  his  letter  of  July  18,  1828,  was  a  circular,  of  March  3,  1829, 
written  by  the  chief  clerk  to  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  invit- 
ing them  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  President.  No  oflScial 
communication  was  afterwards  made  to  or  received  from  Mr.  Barrozo 
in  his  character  of  charg^  d'affaires;  but  on  two  occasions,  when  cir- 
culars were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  his  name  was 
omitted.  From  informal  conversations  with  him  the  Secretiiry  of 
State  imderstood  it  to  be  his  intention  to  await  in  the  United  States 
the  result  of  events  at  home  and  the  decision  of  the  Government  of 
the  Unitejl  States  on  the  question  of  recognition.  October  8,  1829, 
Mr.  Barrozo,  as  consul-general  of  Portugal,  announced  the  cessation 
of  his  consular  functions,  returned  his  exequatur,  and  requested  his 
piassports,  which  were  sent  to  him  on  the  Sth  of  the  month.  This  step 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barrozo  was  due  to  circumstances  the  narmtion  of 
which  immediately  follows. 

August  30,  1828,  Mr.  Torlade  d'Azambuja  presented  himself  at  the 
Department  of  State  and  delivered  to  the  chief  clerk  his  original  letter 
of  credence,  which  was  returned  to  him  at  the  same  interview;  and, 
with  a  note  of  the  same  day,  he  communicated  to  the  Department  a 
copy  of  his  credentials  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Viscount 
Santarem,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Portugal,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  of  March  81,  1828,  introducing  him  as  the 
appointee  of  His  Highness  the  Infant  Regent  of  Portugal  and  the 
AlgaiTes  as  charge  d'affaires  of  Portugal  near  the  (lovei'nment  of 
the  United  States.  The  change  which  had  then  taken  place  in  the 
Government  of  Portugal  rendered  it  necessar\'  that  Mr.  Torlade  should 
present  new  credentials,  and  his  recognition  was  therefore  delayed. 
March  18,  1829,  Mr.  Torlade  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
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a  copy  of  a  new  credential  letter,  dated  December  23,  1828,  signed  by 
the  Viscount  Santarem  and  introducing  him  as  the  charg^  d'affaires 
of  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  Dora  Miguel,  and  solicited  an  interview 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  original.  *  His  note  remaining  un- 
answered, Mr.  Torlade  on  the  25th. of  April  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  calling  attention  to  it  and  renewing  his  request  for 
an  interview.  This  communication  likewise  remaining  unanswered, 
Mr.  Torlade  on  the  28th  of  September,  1829,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  another  note,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  attending 
his  residence  in  Washington  and  again  urging  that  he  be  admitted  to 
present  his  original  letter  of  credence. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Rebello,  charg^  d'affaires,  from  Brazil, 
interposed  a  strong  remonstrance  against  Mr.  Torlade's  reception,  on 
the  ground  that  Dom  Miguel  was  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Dona 
Maria  II. ,  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  recog- 
nized b}'^  civilized  states;  that  the  rights  of  that  Princess  were  indis- 
putable, as  being  immediately  derived  from  her  father,  Dom  Pedro  I.,- 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  hereditary  and  legitimate  sovereign  of  Por- 
tugal; and  that  a  recognition  of  Dom  Miguel  might  jeopard  the  exist- 
ing friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  then  become  Secretary 
of  State,  informed  Mr.  Torlade,  in  a  personal  conference  at  the 
Department  of  State,  that  the  President  would  wait  for  information 
from  Mr.  Brent,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Portugal, 
as  to  the  actual  situation  in  Portugal  and  its  probable  duration,  before 
determining  whether  he  should  be  recognized  in  his  public  character; 
and  Mr.  Brent  was  instructed  to  make  with  all  possible  dispatch  a  full 
report  on  the  subject.*  From  this  report  it  appeared  ''that  Dom 
Miguel  occupies  the  throne  of  Portugal  as  absolute  King;  that, 
throughout  the  whole  realm  without  any  exception,  his  authority  as 
such  is  recognized  and  acknowledged,  and  that  he  exercises  over  it 
complete,  uncontrolled,  and  exclusive  dominion."^  "The  moment 
then  appeared  to  have  arrived,"  said  Mr.  Van  Buren,  "  when  this  Gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  f or])ear  from  taking  a  determination  upon  the 
subject.  Such  a  course  was  urged  by  every  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency. The  two  Governments  being  unrepresented  near  each  other 
by  n^ularly  accredited  agents,  all   diplomatic  intercourse  was  sus- 

oMr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brown,  charge  d'affaires  to  Brazil,  Oct.  20, 
1830,  MS.  Inst.  Am.  States,  XIV.  101. 

ft  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brent,  chargt^  d'affaires  in  Portugal,  April 
4,  1829,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministen*,  XIII.  2. 

<^Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tudor,  charge  d'affaires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sept.  4,  1829,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  S.  Ministers,  XIV.  28. 
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pended.  The  authority  of  the  former  Portuguese  consuls  in  our  ports 
was  no  longer  respected  in  Portugal,  and  our  commerce,  left  unpro- 
tected, became  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  delays  resulting  from 
the  want  of  consular  documents,  and  the  absence  of  the  public  min- 
ister. But,  even  apart  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  course 
which  had  ever  before  been  pursued  by  the  United  States  of  always 
recognizing  the  government  existing  de  fdcto^  and  which  had  but 
recently  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of  that  of  Brazil,  left  them  no 
choice  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  and  Mr.  Torlade  was  con- 
sequently, on  the  2nd  of  October,  1829',  after  more  than  a  year's  urgent 
solicitation,  admitted  to  present  his  credentials,  and  has  ever  since 
resided  here  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  government  of 
Dom  Miguel,  King  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Brent,  our  charg6  d'affaires  at 
Lisbon,  was  soon  after  directed  to  resume  his  functions,  and  a  regular 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  Governments  has  been  the 
result  of  these  measures."** 

6.  German  Empire. 

§48.. 

By  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  March  16, 1871,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  formally  recognized  the  German  Empire.* 

7.  Colombia. 
§49. 

"  Your  business  is  solely  with  the  actual  Government  of  the  country 

where  you  are  to  reside,  and  you  should  sedulously 
_"_  ^  endeavor,  bv  a  frank  and  courteous  deportment,  to 

conciliate  its  esteem  and  secure  its  confidence.  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  that  which  is  the  Government  de  facto  is  equally 
so  dejure.  Should  any  change  in  the  Government  of  Colombia  take 
place,  rendering  your  credentials  inapplicable,  you  will  be  at  no  loss 
for  the  proper  explanation;  and  should  the  new  Government  refuse  to 
receive  you  without  others,  in  another  form,  you  will,  of  course,  trans- 
mit the  earliest  notice  of  the  circumstance  to  this  Department  that 
what  is  wanting  may  be  supplied.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  expected 
that  informal  communications  will  enable  you  to  pursue  with  due  effect 
the  objects  claiming  j^our  attention." 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moore,  June  9, 1829,  MS.  Inst.  Am.  St., 
XIV.  19. 


«Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brown,  charg6  d'affaires  to  Brazil,  Oct. 
20,  1830,  MS.  Inst  to  Am.  States,  XIV.  101.  "The  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  President  Jackson  were  the  only  authorities  on  earth  which  ever  recognized 
Dom  Migael  as  King  of  Portugal."  (Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rush, 
March  81,  1848,  supra,  f  43. ) 

*M8.  Communications  to  Foreign  Sovereigns  and  States,  199;  S.  Doc;.  40, 54  Cong. 
2ieaB.  8. 
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From   the   spring  of   1861  till  June,  1863,   when   ''the  civil  war 

*    *     *     having  ended,"   there  appeared  to  be  "an 
*     J  •*  a       universal  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  provisional 

ment  and  its  Sue-  ^  tr     r  r 

cetflor.  government"   established  by  General  Mosquera   in 

Colombia,  no  government  in  that  country  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  United  States.^ 

In  August,  1867,  there  appearing  to  be  ''a  general  consent  of  the 
Colombian  people  to  the  change  lately  eflfected  by  the  recent  move- 
ments at  Bogota,  by  which  General  Mosquera,  the  President,  was 
deprived  of  his  power  and  Mr.  Santos- Acosta  substituted  in  his  place," 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did  ''not  feel  authorized  to  with- 
hold his  recognition  of  the  present  de  faeto  executive  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia;"  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Bogota  was  instructed  to  present  his  credentials  ''at  the  earliest 
convenient  opportunity."* 

July  31,  1900,  Senor  Marroquin,  Vice-President  of  Colombia,  being 

then  at  Bogota,  assumed,  with  the  concurrence  of  th# 

arroqu  ^^'  commanders  of  the  garrison,  the  exercise  of  the  exec- 
utive power  and  named  a  new  ministry.  Next  da^^  he 
issued  a  manifesto,  assigning  as  the  reason  for  his  act  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Senor  Sanclemente,  was,  by  reason  of  his  residing  away  from 
the  capital,  unable  to  attend  to  his  public  duties,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  end  the  civil  war  then  going  on.  The  neyv  minister  of 
foreign  aflfairs,  Senor  Martinez  Silva,  notified  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
his  appointment,  but  soon  afterwards  the  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs 
of  President  Sanclemente  gave  notice  that  the  government  of  the 
latter  was  still  in  existence,  at  the  same  time  communicating  to  the 
diplomatic  corps  a  protest  of  President  Sanclemente,  who  was  then 
held  as  a  prisoner  by  a  Marroquin  force  at  his  tempomry  residence  a 
day's  journey  from  the  capital.  The  diplomatic  corps,  through  its 
secretary,  advised  Senor  Martinez  Silva,  orall}',  of  the  receipt  of  his 
note,  and  of  its  intention  to  await  developments.  Senor  Palacio,  min- 
ister of  government  of  President  Sanclemente,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner with  the  latter,  was  brought  to  Bogota. 

September  8, 11)00,  Mr.  Hill,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  sent  to  Mr. 
Hart,  United  States  minister  at  Bogota,  the  following  instruction:^ 

«Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  Stat^,  to  Mr.  Burton,  May  29,  1861,  MS.  Inst.  Colombia, 
XVI.  1;  same  to  same,  July  18,  1861,  id.  7;  Sept.'lO,  1861,  id.  12;  Sept.  24,  1861, 
id.  16;  Dec.  6, 1861,  id.  18;  Mr.  Burt<m  to  Mr.  Seward,  Dec.  25,1861,  MS.  Despatches, 
Colombia;  same  to  same,  Jan.  7,  1802,  id.;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Burton,  Jan.  29, 1862, 
MS.  Inst.  Colombia,  XVI.  24;  same  to  same,  Fel).  19,  1862,  id.  27;  June  30,  1863, 
id.  76.  The  recognition  of  a  provisional  government  in  Salvador  was  deferred  on 
similar  grounds.  (Mr.  Sew^ard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  Nov.  28,  1863,  Jan. 
2,  1864,  MS.  Inst.  Am.  States,  XVI.  396,  399.) 

ftMr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  Aug.  17,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Colombia, 
XVI.  231. 

^•For.  Rel.  1900,  410. 
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**The  policy  of  the  United  States,  announced  and  practiced  upon 
occasion  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  and  is  to  refrain  from  act- 
ing upon  conflicting  claims  to  the  de  jure  control  of  the  executive 
power  of  a  foreign  state;  but  to  base  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
government  solely  on  its  de  facto  ability  to  hold  the  reins  of  adminis- 
trative power.  When,  by  reason  of  revolution  or  other  internal 
change  not  wrought  b}'  regular  constitutional  methods,  a  conflict  of 
authority  exists  in  another  country  whereby  the  titular  government 
to  which  our  representatives  are  accredited  is  reduced  from  power  and 
authority,  the  rule  of  the  United  States  is  to  defer  recognition  of 
another  executive  in  its  place  until  it  shall  appear  that  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  machinery  of  the  state,  administering  government  with  the 
assent  of  the  people  thereof  and  without  substantial  resistance  to  its 
authority,  and  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  fulfill  all  the  international  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  a  sovereign  state  under 
treaties  and  international  law.  When  its  establishment  upon  such  de 
facto  basis  is  ascertained,  it  is  recognized  by  directing  the  United 
States  representative  formally  to  notify  its  proper  minister  of  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  relations  with  it,  and  thereafter  by  the  still 
more  formal  process  of  receiving  and  issuing  new  credentials  for  the 
respective  diplomatic  agents. 

''Pending  such  de  facto  entrance  into  relations,  the  agents  of  the 
United  States  have  the  right  to  demand  of  any  local  authority  assum- 
ing to  exercise  power  and  control  protection  of  American  life  and 
property  from  injury  or  damage  and  respect  for  all  American  rights 
secured  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  their  so  doing  is  to  be 
held  to  be  an  act  of  necessity,  without  prejudice  to  the  ulterior  ques- 
tion of  international  relations  as  between  one  sovereign  government 
and  another,  and  equally  without  prejudice  to  our  sovereign  right  to 
exact  reparation  from  the  responsible  perpetrators  of  any  wrong 
toward  this  Government,  its  citizens,  and  their  interests. 

''Although  the  probability  of  interference  with  telegraphic  communi- 
cations in  Colombia  may  delay  your  reception  of  a  cabled  message,  I 
have  embodied  the  essentials  of  this  instruction  in  the  following  cipher 
message  telegraphed  to  you  this  day: 

" '  When  new  government  is  in  possession  of  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration, maintaining  order,  executing  the  laws  in  Colombia  with  general 
assent  of  the  people,  and  responsibly  fulfilling  international  obligations, 
you  may^  notify  readiness  to  enter  into  relations.'" 

Notwithstandmg  the  efforts  of  President  Sanclemente's  adherents  to 
invoke  popular  support,  they  were  unable  to  take  any  effective  meas- 
ures toward  his  restoration,  and  the  Marroquin  government,  aided  by 
the  apparent  decline  of  the  civil  war,  seemed  daily  to  gain  strength. 
September  15, 1900,  the  ministers  of  France,  (lermany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Spain,  joining  with  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  each  sent  to 
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Senor  Martinez  Silva  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  note  wherein 
he  notified  them  of  his  appointment  and  of  ^he  assumption  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  executive  power,  thus  establishing  relations  with  the 
new  Government.  The  papal  delegate  refrained  from  taking  a  similar 
step,  since  he  was  awaiting  instructions.  The  coup  d^^tat  seemed  to 
have  met  with  general  acquiescence,  though  the  previous  revolutionary 
disturbances  continued." 

8.  Central  America. 

§60. 

Noveml)er  8,  1855,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  the 

government  then  lately  set  up  in  Nicaragua,  with 
Nicaragua:  .  Bivai-  j)^^  Patricio  Rivas  as  president,  and  William  Walker 

Walker     OoTem-  ji       '       v.'  £     £  j,v.  j,     i,      nw 

as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  wrote  to  Mr. 

III6&t< 

Wheeler,  then  United  States  minister  to  that  repub- 
lic, as  follows-. 

"It  appears  that  a  band  of  foreign  adventurers  has  invaded  that 
unhappy  country,  and,  after  gaining  recruits  from  among  the  resi- 
dents, has  by  violence  overturned  the  previously  existing  government, 
and  now  pretends  to  be  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority.  The 
knowledge  we  have  of  their  proceedings  does  not  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  recognize  it  as  the  d^  facto  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  he 
can  not  hoW,  or  permit  you  to  hold,  in  your  official  character,  any 
political  intercourse  with  the  persons  now  claiming  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  authority  of  that  state.  It  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a 
violent  usurpation  of  power,  brought  about  by  an  irregular  self- 
organized  military  force,  as  yet  unsanctioned  by  the  will  or  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
successful  marauding  expedition  than  of  a  change  of  government  or 
rulers. 

"  Should  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  repel  this  inroad  or  shake  off  this  usurpation,  and  ultimately  submit 
to  its  rule,  then  it  may  become  de  facto  a  government,  and  responsible 
for  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  upon  the  rights  and  per- 
sons of  American  citizens.     *     *     * 

"The  President  instructs  you  to  abstain  from  any  official  inter- 
course with  the  persons  now  exercising  a  temporary  control  over  some 
parts  of  Nicaragua.     In  such  a  dubious  state  of  affairs  you  can  not  be 

«For  Rel.  1900,  412.  See  also  President  McKinley's  annual  message  of  I>ecem- 
ber  3,  1900,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  as  the  act  of  Vice-President  Marroquin,  **in 
assuming  the  reins  of  government  during  the  absence  of  President  Sanclemente  from 
the  capital,"  met  with  '*no  serious  opposition,"  the  United  States  minister,  follow- 
ing the  precedents  in  such  cases,  *^  entered  into  relations  with  the  new  de  fado 
Government." 
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expected  to  act  in  your  official  character  until  you  receive  instructions 
from  your  Government,  but  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  immunities 
of  a  minister  if  you  do  uo  act  to  forfeit  them.  You  will  remain  in  the 
country  and  keep  your  Government  well  advised  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs  therein.  You  will  observe  great  circumspection  in 
your  conduct.  You  can  not  retain  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  a  min- 
ister if  3^ou  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  any  of  the  parties."^' 

Before  receiving  this  instruction  Mr.  Wheeler  had  recognized  the 
Government.* 

He  was  therefore  directed  ''at  once"  to  "cease  to  have  any  commu- 
nication with  the  assumed  rulers"  of  Nicaragua  and,  until  he  should 
receive  further  instructions,  to  observe  the  course  enjoined  on  the  8th 
of  November.^ 

December  19,  1855,  Senor  Parker  H.  French  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Marcy  a  copy  of  credentials  from  Don  Patricio  Rivas,  designated  as 
provisory  president  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  accrediting  him  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and  requested  an  inter- 
view preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Marcy  on  the  21st  of  December  replied  that  the  President 
did  not  yet  see  cause  to  establish  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  per- 
sons then  claiming  to  exercise  political  power  in  Nicaragua,  and  that 
he  did  not  deem  it  proper  at  that  time  to  receive  anyone  as  a  minister 
from  that  Republic.^  This  decision  was  repeated  February  7,  1856.* 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  instructed  to  obtain  ''the  most  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  the  actual  political  condition  "  of  Nicaragua, 
some  of  the  accounts  representing  "that  the  present  political  organi- 
zation is  satisfactory  to  the  people,"  while  others  indicated  "  that  it 
has  no  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  would  very  gener- 
all}'^  shake  off  the  power  of  Walker  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  do 
so,  and  that  terror  is  its  sole  foundation."/  Mr.  Wheeler's  reports 
were  highly  favorable  to  the  Government.^  Ma}'^  14,  1856,  a  new 
minister,  the  reverend  licentiate  Don  Augustin  Vigil,  presented  cre- 
dentials from  President  Rivas  as  envoy  from  the  Republic  of  Nicara- 
gua to  the  United  States.^    He  was  duly  received  in  that  character. 

«H.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sese.  35. 
ft  Ibid.  39. 

cMt.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  Dec.  7,  1855,  H.  Ex.  Doc\  103,  34  Cong.  1  sesH.  51. 
<*  Mr.  CuBhing,  Attorney-General,  to  Mr.  McKeon,U.  S.  Dist.  Attorney,  Dec.  24, 1855, 
H.  Ex.  Doc  103,  34  Cong.  1  seas.  14;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  French,  Dec.  21, 1855,  id.  57. 
^  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  French,  Feb.  7,  1856,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  seas.  76. 
/Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  Jan.  8, 1866,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong. 

1  0888.  68. 

^Mr.  Wheeler  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Feb.  26, 1856,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  103, 34  Cong.  1  nt'ss.  76-77: 
same  to  same,  March  17,  1856,  id.  121;  March  31  and  April  17,  1856,  i<l.  125. 
ft  H.  £x.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  seas.  149. 
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With  reference  to  this  transaction  President  Pierce,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  Maj'  15,  1856,  made  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  all 
governments  without  question  of  their  source,  or  organization^  or  of 
the  means  by  which  the  governing  persons  attain  their  power,  provided 
there  be  a  government  de  facto  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  with  reserve  only  of  time  as  to  the  recognition  of  revolutionary' 
governments  arising  out  of  the  subdivision  of  parent  states  with  which 
we  are  in  relations  of  amity.  We  do  not  go  behind  the  fact  of  a 
foreign  government's  exercising  actual  power  to  investigate  questions 
of  legitimacy ;  we  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  a  change 
of  government.  To  us  it  is  indifferent  whether  a  successful  revolution 
has  been  aided  by  foreign  intervention  or  not;  whether  insurrection 
has  overthrown  existing  governments  and  another  has  been  established 
in  its  place,  according  to  preexisting  forms,  or  in  a  manner  adopted 
for  the  occasion  by  those  whom  we  may  find  in  the  actual  possession 
of  power.  All  these  matters  we  leave  to  the  people  and  public  authori- 
ties of  the  particular  country  to  determine;  and  their  determination, 
whether  it  be  by  positive  action  or  by  ascertained  acquiescence,  is  to 
us  a  suflScient  warranty  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  government. 

"During  the  sixty -seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  government  of  the  United  States,  in  all  which 
time  this  Union  has  maintained  undisturbed  domestic  tmnquillity,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  recognize  governments  de  fdcto^  founded  either 
by  domestic  revolution  or  by  military  invasion  from  abroad,  in  many 
of  the  governments  of  Europe. 

"It  is  the  more  imperatively  necessar}^  to  apply  this  rule  to  the 
Spanish-American  republics,  in  consideration  of  the  frequent  and  not 
seldom  anomalous  changes  of   organization  or  administration  which 

they  undergo,  and  the  revolutionary  nature  of  most  of  the  changes. 

»     *     » 

"  When,  therefore,  some  time  since,  a  new  minister  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua  presented  himself,  bearing  the  commiasion  of  Presi- 
dent Rivas,  he  must  and  would  have  been  received  as  such,  unless  he 
was  found  on  inquiry  subject  to  personal  exception,  but  for  the  absence 
of  satisf actor\^  information  upon  the  question  whether  President  Rivas 
was  in  f (let  the  head  of  an  established  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua,  doubt  as  to  which  arose  not  only  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  avowed  association  with  armed  emigrants  recently  from  the  United 
States,  but  that  the  proposed  ministc^r  himself  was  of  that  class  of 
persons,  and  not  otherwise  or  previously  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua. 

"Another  minister  from  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  now  pre- 
sented himself,  and  has  been  received  as  such,  satisfactory  evidence 
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appearing  that  he  represents  the  Government  de  facto ^  and,  so  far  as 
such  exists,  the  Government  dejure  of  that  Republic. 

"That  reception,  while  in  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of 
the  United  States,  was  likewise  called  for  by  the  most  imperative 
special  exigencies,  which  require  that  this  Government  shall  enter  at 
onc«  into  diplomatic  relations  with  that  of  Nicaragua.  In  the  first 
place,  a  difference  has  occurred  between  the  Government  of  President 
Rivas  and  the  Nicaragua  Transit  Company,  which  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiry  into  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  allege 
that  they  have  been  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  the  former,  and  claim 
protection  and  redress  at  the  hands  of  their  Government.  In  the  second 
place,  the  interoceanic  communication  by  the  way  of  Nicaragua  is 
effectually  interrupted,  and  the  persons  and  property  of  unoffending 
private  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  that  country  require  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Governnjent.  Neither  of  these  objects  can  receive  due 
consideration  without  resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua."  ^* 

The  recognition  of  the  Rivas- Walker  government  was  a  few  months 
later  withdrawn.  On  July  24, 1856,  President  Rivas  accredited  a  new 
minister  to  the  United  States.  When  the  preliminary  copy  of  his  cre- 
dentials was  presented,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
replied  that  the  troubled  state  of  affairs  in  Nicaragua  rendered  it 
un<?ertain  who  possessed  the  civil  authority  of  the  state,  if,  indeed, 
there  was  any  established  authority  entitled  ''to  be  considered  as  a 
real  or  de  facto  government."  ''It  is  not,  I  presume,"  said  Mr. 
Marcy,  "unknown  to  you  that  the  right  of  Don  Patricio  Rivas  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  President  of  Nicaragua  is  seriously  contested. 
The  reception  of  a  diplomatic  agent  by  the  President  from  either  of 
the  contestants  for  the  chief  magistracy  would  necessarily  involve  a 
decision  in  regfard  to  that  controversv  bv  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  and  conflicting  state- 
ments of  the  political  condition  of  that  country,  he  is  not  now  pre- 


«H.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.,  1  seas.,  5-6.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  made  by  Mr. 
Osma,  the  Minister  from  Peru,  of  President  Pierce's  recognition  of  the  Rivas-Walker 
Government  in  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Marcy  said:  **The  United  States  regretted  as  much 
as  Peru  could  do  the  unhappy  political  dissensions  ^hich  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  that  8tate,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  them.  One 
political  party,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantage  over  another,  sought  foreign 
aid,  and  invited  Walker,  with  his  associates,  to  join  its  ranks.  The  invitation  was 
accepteil.  So  long  as  there  was  a  contest  for  j)ower,  so  long  as  any  question  could 
be  raised  as  to  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  Government,  actual  or  de  facto,  had 
fallen,  this  Government  did  nothing  which  could  afford  any  pretense  for  complaint 
to  any  party  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  or  to  any  foreign  power."  (Mr.  Marcy,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr,  Osma,  Sept.  24,  185t),  MS.  Notes  to  Peruvian  Leg.  I.  148.) 

That  the  United  States  re<*ognize  foreign  governments  as  existing  defartOy  without 
regard  to  their  forms,  see  opinion  of  Mr.  Gushing,  Attorney-General,  1865,  7  Op.  682. 
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pared  to  make.  I  am,  therefore,  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  be 
declines  to  receive  you  as  minister  from  Nicaragua."* 

"Your  dispatches  of  the  10th  of  November,  Nos.  5  and  6,  have  been 

received.  In  your  No.  5  you  announce  that  a  revolu- 
'  '  tion  has  taken  place  in  Costa  Rica,  which  was  effected 
by  the  mere  display  of  military  force,  unresisted,  and  without  the 
effusion  of  blood.  You  further  announce  that  in  that  movement  the 
President,  Senor  Castro,  was  deposed,  and  the  first  provisional  substi> 
tute,  Senor  Jimenez,  had  assumed  the  executive  power.  The  further 
transactions  mentioned  are  an  acquiescence  of  the  several  provinces, 
the  suspension  of  the  constitution,  and  the  c-all  of  a  national  convention 
to  adopt  a  new  constitution.  As  a  consequence  of  these  events,  you  have 
recognized  the  new  President,  subject  to  directions  on  the  occasion 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"It  does  not  belong  to  the  Government  or<people  of  the  United 
States  to  examine  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  revolution,  or  to 
pronounce  upon  the  exigency  which  they  created.  Nevertheless,  great 
as  that  exigency  may  have  been,  the  subversion  of  a  free  republic&n 
constitution,  only  nine  yeara  old,  by  military  force,  in  a  sister  Amer- 
ican Republic,  cannot  but  be  an  occasion  of  regret  and  apprehension 
to  the  friends  of  the  system  of  republican  government,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

''It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  course  which  you  have  pursued  is 
approved,  insomuch  as  it  appears  that  there  is  not  onl}'  no  civil  war, 
but  no  Government  contending  with  the  one  which  has  been  established.  ^ 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Blair,  Dec.  1,  1868,  Dip.  Cor.  1868,  II.  337. 


«Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Seflor  Don  Antonio  Joe^  de  Irisarri,  Oct  28,  1856, 
MS.  Notes  to  Cent.  Am.  I.  119. 

Oct.  18,  1886,  Mr.  Castellon,  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Nicaragua,  addreeeed 
to  Mr.  Hall,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  the  following  note:  **I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  having  transcril)ed  to  the  minister  of  the  treasury  your 
esteemed  note  of  the  22d  Septeml^er,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bond  accompanying 
it,  I  have  received  the  reply  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

***!  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  communication  that  you  were  pleased  to 
address  me  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  which  is  transmitted  the  note  of  the  minister  of  the 
United  State.'^,  dated  the  22d  of  September,  inquiring  as  to  the  authenticity  and 
validity  of  the  supposed  bond  of  this  Repul)lic  issued,  as  it  is  pretended,  in  con- 
formity with  a  decree  of  the  (iovernment  of  Nicaragua  of  the  28th  of  August,  1856. 
A  textual  copy  of  the  t)ond  accompanies  the  at)ove-mentioned  note. 

**  *The  mentioned  decree  is  not  known  to  the  (Tovernment,  nor  does  it  exist  on  the 
records  of  our  loans,  nor  is  the  obligation  to  which  it  refers  a  legitimate  debt  of  the 
Republic.  By  the  dates  that  are  cited  I  perceive  that  it  must  l)e  the  work  of  the  fili- 
busters of  Walker,  who  were  here  a)M)ut  that  time,  and  whose  history  of  depredation 
and  rapine  is  well  known.  Of  course  the  foreign  usuri)ers  never  had  any  right  to 
compromise  the  credit  of  this  Republic.'"  (For.  Rel.  1887,  76.  This  reply  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  TaliaferrOi  Oct  9, 
1897,  221  MS.Dom.  Let.  409.) 
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•*The  peace  of  Central  America  has  again  been  disturbed  through  a 

revolutionary  change  in  Salvador,  which  was  not  recog- 
'  '  nized  by  other  states,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Salvador  and  Guatemala,  threatening  to  involve  all  Central  America 
in  conflict  and  to  undo  the  progress  which  had  been  made  toward  a 
union  of  their  interests.  The  effoi-ts  of  this  Government  were  promptly 
and  zealously  exerted  to  compose  their  differences,  and  through  the 
active  efforts  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  a  provisional 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  August  26,  whereby  the  right  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Salvador  to  choose  its  own  rulers  was  recognized.  General  Ezeta, 
the  chief  of  the  provisional  government,  has  since  been  confirmed  in 
the  Presidency  by  the  assembly,  and  diplomatic  recognition  duly 
followed." 

President  Harrison,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  1,  1890. 

July  17,  1893,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Nicaragua  was 
instructed  "to  report  without  delay  when  the  control  of  the  executive 
power  of  Nicaragua  shall  pass  with  general  acquiescence  to  any  gov- 
ernment, and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  impartiality  during  the  deeply 
deplored  continuance  of  civil  dissensions  in  that  country. "« 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Amapala,  Honduras,  June  20,  1895,  and 

of  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  th^  15th 
Central  ^ri^**  ^^  September,  1896,  the  Republics  of  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Salvador  agreed  to  form  a  single  political 
organization  for  the  exercise  of  their  external  sovereignty,  with  the 
title  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  recognized  this  organization  by  receiving  a  minister 
from  it  on  December  24,  1896,  such  recognition  being  given  "upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  responsibility  of  each  of  these 
Republics  toward  the  United  States  remains  wholy  unaffected."  *  The 
United  States,  however,  remained  without  a  representative  to  the 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  appropriations  continuing  to 
be  made  for  a  minister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador,  and 
a  minister  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras,^  aShd  the  two  ministers  con- 
tinuing to  be  so  accredited.  Owing  to  the  compact  of  June  20,  1895, 
whereby  the  members  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America  had 
surrendered  to  the  representative  Diet  the  right  to  send  and  receive 
diplomatic  agents,  the  minister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador 
was  received  only  by  Costa  Rica;  and  the  minister  to  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  only  by  Guatemala.^  Subsequently  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion was  formed  under  the  name  of  "The  United  States  of  Central 

«Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  tel.,  July 
17,  1893,  For.  Rel.  1893,  203;  same  to  same,  Aug.  15,  1893,  Id.  212. 

ft  For.  Rel.  1896,  366-371,  390-392,  395. 

^29  Stat.  579;  30  Stat.  262.  See,  also,  Annual  Message  of  the  President,  Dec.  6, 
1897. 

<* President's  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1898,  p.  22. 

H.  Doc.  551 10 
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America."  It  was  signed  b}'  representatives  of  the  three  States,  ai 
Managua,  August  27,  1898,  and  was  to  take  effect  November  1.  On 
that  day,  pursuant  to  its  provisions,  a  provisional  executive  council 
was  installed  at  Amapala,  to  last  till  a  president  should  be  elected  by 
the  people.  Almost  immediately,  however,  revolutionary  movements 
occurred,  and  particularly  a  separatist  movement  in  Salvador.  Novem- 
ber 29,  1898,  the  provisional  executive  council  announced  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union,  and  similar  announcements  by  the  individual  States 
inMnediately  followed,  each  one  resuming  its  independent  sovereignty.'' 
''This  was  followed  by  the  reception  of  Minister  Merry  b3"  the 
republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  while  Minister  Hunter  in  turn 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  Government  of  Honduras,  thus  revert- 
ing to  the  old  distribution  of  the  diplomatic  agencies  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  Americ*a  for  which  our  existing  statutes  provide.  A 
Nicaraguan  envoy  has  l^een  accredited  to  the  United  States."* 

9.  Mexico. 
§51. 

President  Pierce,  in  a  special  message  of  May  15,  1856,  observed 
Go  nfortz  1  ^^^^  "five  successive  revolutionary  governments -' had 
and  M iramon  made  their  appeai*ance  in  Mexico  ''in  the  course  of  a 
Oovenunents.  f^^  months,  and  been  recognized  successively  each  as 
the  political  power  of  that  country  by  the  United  States."^  On  the 
very  day  on  which  this  message  was  published,  Ignatius  Comonfort, 
as  vice-president  of  the  Republic,  in  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
powers,  proclaimed  a  provisional  constitution.  In  the  following  year 
the  present  federal  constitution  of  Mexico  was  adopted.  Comonfort 
took  an  oath  to  support  it,  and  was  elected  constitutional  pre4>ident 
for  the  four  years  ))eginning  December  1,  1857.  Within  a  month,  as 
the  result  of  a  revolution,  he  was  driven  from  power,  and  a  military 
government  was  s(»t  up  by  Genei'al  Zuloaga.  This  government  was 
recognized  by  the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  including  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  without  awaiting  instructions.  No 
answer  appi»ars  to  have  been  made  to  the  dispatch  in  which  Mr.  For- 
syth reported  this  action.^'    Zuloaga,  however,  was  soon  expelled  by 

«For.  Rel.  1898,  17:3-178. 

&  President  ^IcKinley,  Annual  Message,  Deo.  5, 1899.  Dec.  6,  1898,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  telegrapluHl  to  Mr.  Hunter  that,  a.s  the  union  of  the  United  States  of 
Central  America  had  apparently  ])roken  up  without  restoration  of  the  Diet,  he  should 
address  the  executive  of  Honciuras,  offering  to  present  his  original  credentials.  (For. 
Rel.,  1899,  355. )  Dec.  20,  1898,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  order  to  make  sure  thiftt  his  creden- 
tials would  be  received,  transmitte<i  by  mail  to  the  minister  of  foreign  a&drs  of 
Honduras  his  original  credentials  and  letter  to  Prt^sident  Bonilla.  (For.  Rel.,  1898, 
356.)  He  was  duly  advistnl  of  his  recognition  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Hondura.s.  The  decree  so  recognizing  him  was 
dated  January  19,  1899.      (For.  Rel.  189<),  357-360.) 

cH.  Ex,  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  5. 

^  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1289. 
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General  Miramon,  with  whom  the  foreign  ministers  also  entered  into 
relations.  But  in  June,  1868,  Mr.  Forsyth,  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  his  negotiations,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Mii-amon 
government  till  he  should  ascertain  the  decision  of  the  President. 
President  Buchanan  approved  his  decision,  and  directed  him  to  demand 
his  passports  and  return  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  Benito  Juarez,  who  as  chief  justice  of  the  Republic 

became  the  constitutional  president  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  Comonfort,  but  who  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  capital,  had  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  at  Vera  Cruz.  On  the 
strength  of  a  report  of  a  confidential  agent,  President  Buchanan  sent 
out  a  new  minister,  Mr.  McLane,  with  discretionary  authority  .to 
recognize  the  government  of  President  Juarez  if,  on  his  arrival  in 
Mexico,  he  should  find  it  entitled  to  recognition  according  to  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  McLane  was  specifically 
instructed  that  it  was  not  an  essential  condition  of  the  recognition  of 
a  government  that  it  should  be  in  possession  of  the  capital,  but  that  it 
was  enough  if  it  was  *' obeyed  over  a  large  majority  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  and  is  likely  to  continue."'*  Mr.  McLane,  on  April  7, 
1859,  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Juarez,  and  thus  recognized 
his  government,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  "the  only  existing  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic."* 

The  government  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico  never  was  recognized 

by  the  United  States,  the  recognition  of  the  eJuarez 
mpire.      government  continuing  throughout  the  period  of  the 
French  intervention.^ 

The  Mexican  law  for  the  settlement  of  the  national  debt,  proclaimed  June  18, 
1883,  Art.  I,  sec.  5,  reads:  "We  can  not  recognize,  and  for  this  reason 
there  are  not  to  enter  into  this  conversion,  the  debts  which  emanated 
from  the  government  which  pretended  to  exist  in  Mexico  from  Dec.  17, 
1867,  to  Dec.  24,  1860,  and  from  June  1,  1863,  to  June  21,  1867."  (Mr. 
Adee,  Second  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Banks,  Dec.  10,  1897,  MSS. 
Dept.  of  State.) 

« Mr.  Ca«8,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Mar.  7,  1859,  MS.  Inst.  Mexico, 
XVII.  213;  also,  same  to  same.  May  25,  1859,  id.  232. 

ft  Curtis,  Life  of  Buchanan,  II.  215. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dalian,  May  12,  1859,  MS.  Inst.  Gr. 
Britain,  XVII.  190,  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the  Juarez  government  by  the 
United  States,  and  deprecating  the  employment  againnt  it  of  forcible  measures,  which 
Great  Britain  was  report^  then  to  contemplate  for  the  collection  of  claims  against 
Mexico,  although  the  British  minister  still  maintained  relations  with  the  Miramon 
government  at  the  capital. 

c  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  May  16,  1864,  MS.  Inst.  Pajml  States,  I.  75;  Mr.  S<*ward, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  March  13,  1865,  ]^rs.  Inst.  France,  XVII.  296;  Mr. 
Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  Memorandum,  July  18,  1865, 
MS.  Notes  to  French  Leg.  VIII.  140;  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Si'udder,  May 
4,  1866,  73  MS.  Dom.  Let.  32^  Corresix)ndence  and  Memoranda,  Dip.  Cor.  1865,  III. 
484-489. 
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November  28,  1876,  General  Porfirio  Diaz  issued  a  proclamation 

announcing  himself  provisional  president  of  the  repub- 
M  ▼ern-  j.^  ^^  Mexico,  under  the  plan  of  Tuxtepec.^  January 
19,  1877,  intelligence  having  been  received  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  rival  claimants,  Mr.  Fish  sug- 
gested that  if  this  should  be  confirmed  b}'^  similar  tidings  received  at 
the  City  of  Mexico,  General  Diaz  '^  would  have  no  important  adv^er- 
sary  in  arms,  and  might  be  regarded  as  the  actual  ruler  of  the  countrj^." 
The  question  of  recognizing  his  government  was  under  the  circum- 
stances left  to  the  discretion  of  the  American  minister.*  In  view, 
however,  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  especially  of 
the  existence  of  controversies  between  the  two  countries  growing  out 
of  troubles  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  it  was  afterwards  determined 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  although  it  was  "accustomed 
to  accept  and  recognize  the  results  of  a  popular  choice  in  Mexico  and 
not  to  scrutinize  closely  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  methods" 
by  which  those  results  were  brought  about,  would  in  the  particular 
instance  ''  wait  before  recognizing  General  Diaz  as  President  of  Mexico 
until  it  shall  be  assured  that  his  election  is  approved  by  the  Mexican 
people,  and  that  his  administration  is  possessed  of  stability  to  endure 
and  of  disposition  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  international  comity 
and  the  o})ligations  of  treaties.  "*"  The  Diaz  government  was  oflScially 
recognized  by  Germany,  May  80,  1877;  by  Salvador  and  Guatemala, 
June  7;  by  Spain,  elune  1(5,  and  soon  afterwards  similar  action  was 
taken  by  Italy/'  These  were  all  the  powers  then  represented  in  Mex- 
ico, except  the  United  Stjites.  In  his  annual  message  of  December  3, 
1877,  President  Hayes  stated  that  it  had  been  ''the  custom  of  the  United 
States,  when  such  [revolutionary]  changes  of  government  have  hereto- 
fore occurred  in  Mexico,  to  recognize  and  enter  into  official  relations 
with  the  de  facto  government  as  soon  as  it  should  appear  to  have  the 
approval  of  ^he  Mexican  people  and  should  manifest  a  disposition  to 
adhere  to  the  obligations  of  treaties  and  international  friendship,"  but 
that  ''in  the  present  case  such  official  recognition  has  been  deferred 
by  the  occurrences  on  the  Rio  Grande  border."*  Official  recognition 
was  given  early  in  May,  1878,  when  a  formal  reception  was  accoixled 
to  a  new  minister  from  Mexico,  and  the  President  formally  replied 
to  the  letter  of  General  Diaz  announcing  the  recall  of  the  previous 
representative.-^ 

''  Mr.  Foster,  minister  to  Mexico,  to  Mr.  Fish,  8ec.  of  State,  Nov.  29,  1876,  For. 
Rel.  1877,  8a5. 

6  For.  Rel.  1877,  394. 

cMr.  F.  \V.  Seward,  acting  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fw^ter,  May  16,  1877,  For.  Rel. 
1877,404.  St^e,  also,  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Feb.  12,  1877,  MS.  Inst 
Mexico,  XIX.  321;  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  March  27,  1877,  id.  327. 

d  For.  Rel.  1877,  409,  426. 

''Id.  p.  xii. 

/For.  Rel.  1878,  675;  Mr.  Evarta,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  May  8,  1878,  MS. 
Inst.  Mexico,  XIX.  408. 
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10.  Venezuela. 

§52. 

The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Cai'acas  in  1862  having  without 
F      Oo  t  ^^^^^ri^y  recognized  the  government  of  General  Paez, 

he  was  instructed  to  infomi  that  government  that  his 
action  was  disavowed  and  annulled.  He  was  also  instructed  to  explain 
that  this  decision  did  not  imply  ''any  hositility,  or  even  any  disfavor" 
to  the  government,  much  less  an  opinion  that  it  was  "not  founded 
in  justice  or  in  right,"  or  that  it  had  not  been  successfully  established. 
The  object  of  the  United  States  was  "  to  manifest  the  conviction"  that 
it  belonged  "  to  the  Venezuelan  state  to  establish  and  maintain  its  own 
government  without  intervention,  intrusion,  or  even  influence,  from 
foreign  nations,  and  especially  from  the  United  States,"  and  that  as  yet 
there  had  been  seen  ''no  such  conclusive  evidence"  that  the  Paez  gov- 
ernment was  "'the  act  of  the  Venezuelan  state  as  to  justify  an 
acknowledgment  thereof."  The  United  States  observed  with  regret 
'  an  unquiet  and  revolutionary  spirit  pervading  the  republican  states 
on  this  continent,  involving  them  continually  in  desolating  and  exhaust- 
ing civil  wars,  ultimately  subversive  not  only  of  national  independence, 
but  even  of  libertv  itself."  The  United  States  therefore  deemed  it  a 
duty  ''to  discourage  that  spirit  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  standing 
entirely  aloof  from  all  such  domestic  controversies  until  in  each  case  the 
state  immediately  concerned  shall  unmistakabl}'^  prove  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  claims  to  represent  it  is  fully  accepted  and  peacefully 
maintained  by  the  people  thereof."" 

"The  revocation  [of  the  U.  S.  minister's  act  of  recognition]  was  the 
more  reluctantly  made  because  General  Paez,  by  his  character,  had 
already  most  favorably  impressed  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  far  as  their  wishes  and  feelings  might  be  mani- 
fested, consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  they  actually  desired 
the  consolidation  of  the  national  authority  of  Venezuela  under  the 
auspices  of  his  government.  *  *  *  It  is  only  necessary  now  to 
add,  or  rather  to  state  more  distinctly,  what  has  been  before  intimated, 
that,  for  a  considei'able  period,  considerations  quite  foreign  from  the 
domestic  condition  of  Venezuela  have  hitherto  forbidden  the  United 
States  from  recognizing  new  authorities  arising  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can states  through  domevstic  revolution,  and  that  the  delay  in  regard 
to  Venezuela  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  no  hostility,  disfavor,  or 
distrust  in  regard  to  the  government  of  Genei*al  Paez." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  March  9,  ISOiS,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela, 
I.  266. 

The  remains  of  General  Paez,  who  after  his  downfall  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  were  sent  by  the  government  in 
1888  on  a  public  vessel  to  Caracas,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government.     (For.  Rel.  1888,  II.  1643-1645.) 


«  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Nov.  19,  1862,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela,  I. 
250.     See,  as  to  the  Paez  government,  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  IV.  8558. 
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The  government  of  President  Falcon  was  recognized  late  in  the 

.summer  of  1864,  after  a  probation  of  nearly  a  year.^ 

Falcon  Oovemment'   *  r^        ^u  au  jj    i.u       t:^  i  '    i.    • 

After  the  overthrow  of   the   l^alcon   government  in 

1868,*  another  period  of  waiting  was  entered  upon  till  one  of  the  riv^al 

claimants  should  prove  his  title  to  recognition/    Guzman  Blanco  was 

ultimately  successful. 

On  his  restoration  to  power  by  the  revolution  of  1879,  General 

Guzman  Blanco  convoked  a  ''congress  of  plenipoten- 
^  -,,  tiaries, '  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  several 

Omman  Blanco.  ^  n  r 

States  of  Venezuela,  which  formed  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  elected  hiih  provisional  president.  He  was  soon  recog-- 
nized  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Brazil,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.''  The  United  States,  however,  deferred 
its  recognition,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  taking 
a  position  similar  to  that  which  he  had  previously  assumed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  government  of  Mexico.  The  new  administration  of 
Venezuela,  he  observed,  was  ''not  understood  to  have  gained  power 
by  any  constitutional  process  of  election  or  endorsement,"  and,  while 
"its  claims  to  de  facto  recognition"  were  •'weight}',"  it  was  "thought 
best  to  defer  formal  intercourse"  till  assurance  could  be  had  that 
"such  a  step  will  not  only  rest  on  the  popular  will  of  Venezuela,  but 
will  also  be  beneficial  to  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country.  Good  faith  in  the  obsen^ance  of  international  obli- 
gations is  the  first  essential  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  relations. 
At  present  there  is  no  indication  that  any  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place,  either  as  regards  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  install- 
ments, now  for  several  months  in  default,  or  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  sojourning  in  Venezuela."  The 
American  minister  was  therefore  to  "maintain  a  considerate  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude  "  in  his  "unofficial  relations  with  the  new  gov^ern- 
ment,"  with  a  view  "to  bring  about  with  all  convenient  speed  a  proper 
understanding  upon  the  pending  issues  as  the  necessary  preface  to 
formal  recognition;"'  and  he  was  to  "cooperate  in  all  proper  ways 
(short  of  fonnal  recognition  until  so  instructed)  in  the  good  work  of 
preserving  intact  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries."-^ 

«Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Aug.  24,  1864,  MS.  Inst,  Venezuela,  I. 
309;  same  to  same,  Oct.  21,  1863,  id.  288. 

'^  Moore,  Int.  AHvitrations,  II.  1693et.seq. 

'Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bruzual,  Aug.  27,  1868,  MS.  Notes  to  Venezuelan 
Leg.,  I.  136. 

'/For.  Rel.  1879,  pp.  1041,  1043. 

''Mr.  Evarts,  Si'c.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  April  8, 1879,  MS.  Inst  Venezuela,  III. 61. 

/  Mr.  Evartij,  Sec.  of  State,  to  .Air.  Baker,  April  10, 1879,  MS.  Inst  Venezuela,  III.  63. 

"Ah  a  general  rule  of  foreign  jiolicy,  obtiiining  since  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  recognition  of  a  foreign  government  by  this  is  not  dependent  on  right,  but 
on  fa<!t.     For  this  reason,  when  a  change  occurs  in  the  administration  of  a  nation, 
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'•It  is  understood  that  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries, by  which  (Jen.  Guzman  Blanco  became  provisional  presi- 
dent for  a  term  of  years,  invested  him  with  the  presidential  functions 
de  facto^  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  constitutionally  elective 
choice  by  popular  suflFrage.  This  de  facto  administration  has  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  governmental  machinery  of  Venezuela,  and 
rules,  not  merely  without  opposition,  but  with  what  seems  to  be  the  posi- 
tive accjuiescence  of  the  governed;  and,  under  the  general  usage  of 
nations,  no  legitimate  obstacle  on  that  score  exists  to  its  recognition. 

'^  But  the  capacity  of  a  state,  in  itself,  for  recognition,  and  the  fact 
of  recognition  by  other  states,  are  two  different  things.  Recognition 
is  not  an  act  wholly  depending  on  the  constitutionality  or  completeness 
of  a  change  of  government,  but  is  not  infrequently  influenced  by  the 
needs  of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  two  countries.  When  mdi- 
c*al  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  domestic  organization  of  the 
country,  or  when  they  seem  to  be  contemplated  in  its  outward  rela- 
tions, it  is  often  a  matter  of  solicitude  with  this  government  that  some 
understanding  should  exist  that  the  rights  acquired  by  our  citizens, 
through  the  operation  of  treaties  and  other  diplomatic  engagements, 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  change.  In  other  words,  while  the  United 
States  regard  their  international  compacts  and  obligations  as  entered 
into  with  nations  rather  than  with  political  (jovernments^  it  behooves 
them  to  be  watchful  lest  their  course  tow^ard  a  government  should  affect 
the  relations  to  the  nation.  Hence  it  has  been  the  customar^^  policy  of 
the  United  Staters  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point;  and  doing  so  is  in  no 
wise  an  implication  of  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  internal  change 
which  may  occur  in  another  state. 

*' Pending  formal  recognition,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  of  the  customary  business  relations  or  civil  courtesies  are 
abruptly  terminated.  The  actual  formula  of  recognition  is  unmis- 
takable, and,  short  of  that  evident  step,  the  diplomatic  fiction  of 
'officious'  intercourse,  or  'unofficial'  action  is  elastic  enough  to  admit 
of  continuing  ordinary  intercourse,  for  the  most  part,  without  rupture 
of  any  of  its  varied  parts. 

'The  Department,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  considerations,  is 
constrained  to  regard  your  action  [in  staying  away  from  a  banquet 
given  by  President  Guzman  Blanco]  as  based  on  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  your  position  is  one  of  non -intercourse  rather  than  of 
'officious'  or  'unofficial'  and  friendly  intercourse;  and  that,  in  holding 

and  the  new  authorities  are  in  unopposed  ponsession  of  the  full  machinery  of  govern- 
meut  with  duly  appointed  public  officers  a(!ting  in  its  name,  and  evincing  the  pur- 
pose afi  well  aa  the  power  to  carry  out  the  international  obligations  of  the  state, 
recc^ition  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  whatever  might  be  the  personal 
character  of  the  head  of  the  new  government,  or  whatever  the  nature  of  his  rule,  so 
long  as  no  considerations  of  policy  directly  affecting  the  relations  Iwtween  his 
country  and  this  intervene  to  postpone  such  a  result."  (Mr  Hunter,  Acting  Sec, 
to  Mr.  Baker,  Oct  3,  1879,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela,  111.  79.  ^ 
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a  conference  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  entering,  as  you 
did,  into  the  unnecessary  explanation  of  the  secret  motives  of  your 
conduct,  you  committed  a  breach  of  diplomatic  usage.  Had  you 
desired  to  attend  the  entertainment,  an  intimation  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  that  you  attended  in  a  friendly  and  informal  capacity- 
merely,  pending  the  receipt  of  instructions  to  proceed  to  formal  recog- 
nition, would  have  abundantly  guarded  j'our  official  responsibility. 
Had  you  had  personal  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  attend,  the  usages  of 
polite  intercourse  were  adequate  for  the  expression  of  your  regret.'^ 

Mr.  Evarte,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  June  14,  1879,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela, 
III.  67. 

In  his  No.  188,  of  Dec.  25,  1879,  Mr.  Baker  reported  the  reception  of  a  note 
from  the  newly  appointed  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Venezuela, 
requesting  him  to  regard  as  not  received  a  note  pre>'iou8ly  sent.officially 
informing  him  of  the  minister's  appointment.     Mr.  Evarts  replied: 

'^I  am  not  disposed  to  regard  this  note  as  possessing  of  itself  alone  the  excep- 
tional gravity  yon  attach  to  it.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  personal  incivility 
toward  you.  Your  relations  with  the  Venezuelan  government  being 
purely  unofficial  and  friendly  merely,  you  can  not  expect  that  government 
to  place  you  on  the  same  official  footing  as  the  representatives,  duly 
accredited,  of  powers  maintaining  full  official  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Guzman  Blanco.  That  an  official  announcement  was 
sent  to  you  in  common  with  them  may  have  l>een  an  oversight,  which  the 
minister  ha.Mtened  to  rectify  by  resorting  to  the  diplomatic  fiction  of 
regarding  the  communication  as  non  avemie^  a  friendly  and  proper  step 
and  not  as  liable  to  be  construed  offensively  as  would  have  been  the  fonual 
recall  of  the  paper  from  your  files. 

''The  minister's  note  is  not  understood  as  foreshadowing  the  termination  of 
the  unofficial  relations  you  have  so  long  held  with  his  government  Only 
an  interruption  of  at»tual  intercourne  on  the  basis  heretofore  made  clear  to 
you  by  the  instructions  of  this  Department  would  present  a  question  of 
recalling  the  representative  of  the  United  States  from  Venezuela."  (Mr. 
Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  Jan.  22,  1880,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela, 
III.  87.) 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  the  Venezuelan  Congress  having  met  and 
elected  Genei^al  Guzman  Blanco  President,  it  was  decided,  notwith- 
standing that  the  questions  relating  to  the  indemnity  and  to  claims 
had  not  been  settled,  to  give  him  formal  recognition.  *'By  this  pro- 
ceeding [the  election  of  (Jen.  Guzman  Blanco  as  President  by  the 
Venezuelan  Congress]  the  sanction  of  the  people  ot  Venezuela  is," 
said  Mr.  Evarts,  "  deemed  to  have  been  as  freely  and  completely  given 
to  the  administration  of  President  Guzman  Blanco  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  countries  so  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  political 
change  lus  are  those  of  Spanish  America,  and  no  good  cause  could 
longer  be  perceived  for  withholding  the  due  recognition  of  the  gov- 
ernment so  sanctioned  and  inaugurated.''" 


«  Mr.  KvarU,  Sih\  of  State,  to  ^Ir.  Baker,  April  27,  1880,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela, 
III.  W.  Mr.  Coniacho  was  officially  nn'o^niztnl as  charge  d'affaires  on  April  20, 
1880,  by  a  note  addresneil  to  him  by  Mr.  Evartt*,  a.**  StH*retary  of  State,  on  that  day. 
(MS.  NoteH  to  Venezuela,  1.  197.) 
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In  1892  the  minister  of  the  United  States  was  instructed  to  recognize 

the  de  facto  government  of  General  Crespo  if  it  was 
accepted  by  the  people,  in  possession  of  the  power 
of  the  nation,  and  fully  established."^ 

August  7,  1899,  "  the  insurgent  faction  in  the  state  of  Los  Andes 

under   Gen.  Cipriano   Castro"  was   reported  to  be 
as     goTernmen .  '^(.Qmpigj^gjy  defeated."    September  5,  however,  the 

revolutionists  were  "gaining  strength."*  September  14  President 
Andrade  left  Caracas  to  take  command  of  the  government  forces  in 
the  field. *^  September  14  Valencia  was  taken  by  the  revolutionists, 
and  the  president  returned  to  Caracas.  **  September  23  it  was  the 
general  opinion  at  Caracas  that  the  government  would  fall.^  October 
20  the  president  abruptly  left  Caracas,  and  embarked  at  La  Guaira  for 
a  place  unknown.  The  vice-president  assumed  power  and  appointed 
a  new  cabinet,  the  previous  one  having  resigned;  but,  owing  to  the 
unconstitutional  manner  of  the  president's  departure,  there  were 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  vice-president  succeeding  him.  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  government  should  be  recognized, 
the  following  instruction  was  given:  ''Wait  events.  Can  not  assume 
to  judge  conditional  title.  Test  of  recognition  is  complete  regency  of 
affairs  by  de  facto  government  capable  of  fulfilling  international  obli- 
gations. Meanwhile  transact  necessary  business  with  locally  respon- 
sible authorities."-^ 

October  22  General  Castro  arrived  in  Caracas  and  "was  heartilv 
welcomed."^  Next  day  the  '* acting  vice-president"  turned  over  the 
government  to  him.*  On  the  night  of  October  26  General  Hernandez, 
who  had  been  fighting  the  Andrade  government  and  supporting  Gen- 
eral Castro,  left  Caracas  with  about  2,000  men  to  begin  an  uprising 
against  the  de  facto  government.*  The  de  facto  government  was  then 
"  fairly  well  established.*  The  minister  of  the  United  States  requested 
authority  to  recognize  it  when  the  proper  time  had  arrived.  The 
Department  of  State  replied:  "If  the  provisional  government  is 
effectively  administering  government  of  nation  and  in  position  to  ful- 
fill international  obligations,  you  will  enter  into  de  facto  relations."^ 

«Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  t-elegram,  Oct.  12,  1892,  For.  Rel.  1892, 
p.  636.  Mr.  Scruggs  telegraphed  notice  of  the  formal  recognition  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, Oct.  23,  1892.     (For.  Rel.  1892,  p.  6:i5.) 

ft  For.  Rel.,  1899,  793. 

c  Id.  795. 

d  Id.  796-797. 

'  Id.  797. 

/Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tx)onnH,  minister  to  Venezuela,  telegram, 
October  23,  1899,  For.  Rel.,  1899,  802. 

(7  For.  Rel.,  1889,802. 

A  Id.  803. 

« Id.  803,  805. 

J  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ix)omis,  minister  to  Venezuela,  telegram, 
November  8,  1899,  For.  Rel.  1899,  809. 
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Noveml^er  20,  1899,  the  minister  reported  that  he  had  on  that  day 
"entered  into  official  relations  with  the  de  facto  government  of  Gen- 
eral Castro,''  who  had  assured  him  that  he  possessed  the  mai'hinery 
of  government  throughout  the  Republic  and  had  the  support  of  the 
State  governments.  The  entrance  into  relations  had  been  delayed  in 
order  to  see  whether  anything  would  come  of  the  movement  begun  by 
General  Hernandez,  but  he  had  "  not  once  offered  battle  or  shown  any 
disposition  to  fight. ''^    The  act  of  recognition  was  approved.* 

"  Venezuela  has  once  more  undergone  a  revolution.  The  insurgents, 
under  General  Castro,  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  in  which  they 
suffered  much  loss,  rallied  in  the  mountainous  interior  and  advanced 
toward  the  capital.  The  bulk  of  the  army  having  sided  with  the 
mov^ement.  President  Andrade  quitted  Canicas,  where  General  Castro 
set  up  a  provisional  government  with  which  our  minister  and  the 
representatives  of  other  powers  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1899." 

President  MeKinley,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899. 

11.  Bolivia;  Fx'uador. 

§  58. 

Premising   his   instructions   with   the   statement  that  the   United 

States  did  ^^  not  hasten   to   recognize  revolutionary 
0  via.    eigarejo  tjrQvgj.mj^p|^^g  '?  \y^^  waited   ''to  see  fifrounds  for  re- 

garding  them  as  permanently  organized  and  firmly 
esta))lished,"  Mr.  Seward  approved  the  course  of  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  ''in  declining  to  recognize,  officially,  the  provisional 
government  of  Bolivia,''  which  had  ''  supplanted  the  administmtion  of 
General  A<^ha'.  through  a  revolution  effected  by  General  Melgarejo,  by 
force  of  arms;"  and  directed  him,  if  his  course  was  objected  to  by  the 
ruling  authority  in  Bolivia,  to  ask  for  his  passports,  return  within 
convenient  reach,  and  report  his  proceedings."^  Six  months  latet  the 
minister  was  instructed  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  (questions  pending  between  the  South  American  repub- 
lics on  the  Pacific^  and  the  Government  of  Spain,  the  President 
deemed  it  expedient  "  to  recognize  the  actual  government  of  Bolivia, 
if  that  government  has  become  truly  and  in  fact  consolidated.'^'' 
Soon  afterwards  positive  instructions  were  given  to  recognize  "  the 
actual  government  now  in  power,  namely,  that  of  President  Melga- 
rejo," l)y  the  presentation  of  credentials.'^ 

«F()r.  liel.,  1«9«,  SW-810,  811-812. 
^'Id.  812. 

Olr.  Sewanl,  Sec.  of  State,   to  Mr.   Hall,  Sept.  28,  1865,  MS.  Inst.  Bolivia,  I.  80. 
See,  a^  tt)  the  nn-olution.  Dip.  Cor.  18(>H,  II.  827  et  se<i. 
'/Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  April  21,  1866,  Dip.  Cor.  1866,  II.  330. 
^  Mr.  Sewanl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  July  10,  1866,  Dip.  Cor.  1866,  II.  331. 
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^^  Early  in  the  year  the  peace  of  Bolivia  was  disturbed  by  a  Huccessf  ul 

insurrection.     The  United  States  minister  remained  at 

▼on  ono  .  j^j^  post, attending  to  the  American  interests  in  that 
quarter,  and  using  besides  his  good  offices  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  British  subjects  in  the  absence  of  their  national  represent- 
ative. On  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  our  minister  was 
directed  to  enter  into  relations  therewith. 

^'Genei'al  Pan  do  was  elected  President  of  Bolivia  on  October  23rd." 

President  McKinley,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899.  On  receiving  a  report 
from  the  minister  of  the  United  States  of  the  serious  condition  of  affairs 
at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  in  the  surrounding  country  in  February,  1899, 
the  Department  of  State  instructed  him  that  he  could  have  "no  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  insurgents,  implying  their  recognition  by  the 
United  States  as  the  legitimate  government  of  Bolivia,  but  that,  short 
of  such  recognition,"  he  was  '* entitled  to  deal  with  them  as  the  respon- 
sible parties  in  local  possession,'*  to  the  extent  of  demanding  for  himself 
and  for  all  Americans  "within  reach  of  the  insurgent  authority  within 
the  territory  controlled  by  them  the  fullest  protection  for  life  and  prop- 
ertv."  Should  the  situation  at  La  Paz  become  "unendurable  or  more 
perilous"  he  was  to  collect  all  Americans  within  reach  and  quit  the 
city,  taking  them  with  him,  and  demanding  adequate  escort  to  the  nearest 
place  of  safety.  (Mr.  Hay,  vSecretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  minister  to 
Bolivia,  March  14, 1899,  MS.  Inst,  to  Bolivia,  II,  113. )  Subsequently  a  provi- 
sional junta  of  government  was  formed,  and  upon  his  representation  that 
it  was  unopposed  and  orderly  in  its  administration  the  American  minister 
was  instructed  that  if  the  provisional  government  was  "de  facto  admin- 
istered by  the  junta  according  to  regular  methods  affording  reasonable 
guarantees  of  stability  and  international  responsibility  and  without  organ- 
ized resistance"  he  should  notify  the  junta  that  he  was  "authorized  by 
the  President  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  provisional  government," 
and  advise  the  Department  of  vState  of  his  action  in  order  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  make  appropriate  reply  to  the  autograph  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  junta  on  April  26, 1899.  (Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Bridgman,  August  22,  1899,  MS.  Inst.  Bolivia,  II.  126;  For.  Rel. 
1899,  107.) 

"  As  respects  the  question  of  recognizing  the  new  revolutionary  government 
.  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Bridgman  had  been  instructed  to  enter  into  relations  with 
it,  when  it  shall  ap()ear  to  be  established  in  control  of  the  machinery  of 
administration  and  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its  international  obligations. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  dispatches  from  Mr.  Bridgman,  October  20,  he 
was  deferring  action  upon  that  iiistruction  until  the  constitutional  assembly 
shall  have  convened.  By  a  telegram  dated  October  25,  I  have  since 
learned  that  General  Pando  was  on  that  day  elected  President  of  Bolivia, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bridgman  will  have  soon  carried  out  the 
instructions  sent  him  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  (leneral  Pando' s  gov- 
ernment by  the  United  States."  (Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Ivord 
Pauncefote,  British  ambassador,  November  16,  189^),  For.  Rel.  1899,  344. 

September  6,  1895,  the  Department  of  State,  on  receiving  from  the 

United  States  consul-general  at  Guayaquil  inf  oniiation 

of  the  defeat  of  the  (rovernment  forc(\s  in  Ecuador  bv 

General  Alfaro,  instructed  the  American  minister  at  Quito  that  *'  inter- 
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course  for  the  disposal  of  current  matters  affecting  American  interests 
with  the  de  facto  authority  administering  the  public  affairs  of  the 
State  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  its  people  and  controlling*  the 
machinery  of  government  to  that  end  is  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  this  Government.  In  accordance  with  that  policy,  it 
is  for  you  on  the  spot  to  determine  with  sound  discretion  the  respon- 
sible authority  to  which  you  are  to  address  yourself.  Any  profe4!u^fe<l 
foimalities  of  recognition  should  await  the  instructions  of  your  Grov- 
ernment,  which  may  be  sought  and  obtained  by  cable,  if  necessary/" 

Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tillman,  minister  to  Ecuador,  Sept.  6, 
1895,  For.  Rel.  1895,  I.  246. 

"The  precedents  by  which  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign/  nations  is  governed  have  established  the  clear  right,  under  the 
law  of  nations  and  treaties,  to  maintain,  through  its  properly  app>ointed 
agents,  communication  with  the  de  facto  authorities  of  a  foreign  state 
upon  all  matters  affecting  either  this  Government  or  its  citizens,  the 
only  limit  to  this  proviso  being  that  our  agents  are  bound  to  avoid 
interference  in  the  domestic  questions  of  the  State.  In  the  present 
instance  no  such  interference  appears  likely,  or  even  possible,  as  the 
government  of  General  Alfaro  is  understood  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
the  machinery  of  the  State.  The  right  and  propriety,  therefore,  of  your 
conducting  all  current  relations  with  it  in  your  capacity  as  minister  to 
Ecuador  can  not  be  questioned. 

''  As  to  formal  recognition,  the  practice  of  this  Government  has  been 
to  enter  into  effective  relations  with  the  de  facto  government  when  it 
shall  have  been  fully  established  with  the  general  consent  of  the  people. 
I  assume  from  the  communication  of  Senor  Carbo  that  such  a  govern- 
ment has  been  organized  in  Ecuador,  although  its  style  and  title  are 
not  stated  by  him.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  provisional  government, 
controlled  by  a  council  of  ministers,  with  Genei'al  Alfaro  as  its  presi- 
dent and  supreme  head  of  the  State.  On  this  understanding,  and 
being  satisfied  that  the  new  Government  is  in  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive forces  of  the  nation,  and  administering  the  same  with  due  regard 
for  the  obligations  of  international  law  and  treaties,  3'ou  will  enter 
into  full  relations  with  it." 

Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tillman,  minister  to  Ecuador,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1895,  For.  Rel.  1895,  1.  248,  249. 

12.  Peru. 

§54. 

January  31,  1880,  it  was  formall}^  announced  that  the  President  of 

the  United  States  had  ''decided  to  recognize  the  gov- 

'  ornment  established  in  Peru  by  His  Excellency  Don 

Nicolas  de  Pierola  and  to  receive  the  ceremonial  letter  of  the  latter,  it 
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being  understood  *  *  *  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  driven  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  new  government,  on  a  provisional  basis,  by  the 
external  pressure  of  their  affairs,  and  that  the  accession  of  General 
Pierola  to  power  was  not  accomplished  by  civil  strife  or  factious  in- 
surrection."'* 

May  9, 1881,  Mr.  Blaine,  replying  to  a  dispatch  of  Mr.  Christiancy, 

United  States  minister  at  Lima,  in  which  it  was  stated 
^^  t,^  '  ^^*  Chile  refused  to  recognize  General  Pierola  as  rep- 
resenting the  civil  authority  in  Peru,  and  that  Senor 
Calderon  was  at  the  head  of  a  provisional  government,  said:  "If  the 
Calderon  government  is  supported  by  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  Peru,  and  is  really  endeavoring  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment with  a  view  both  to  order  within  and  negotiation  with  Chili  for 
peace,  you  may  recognize  it  as  the  existing  provisional  government, 
and  render  what  aid  you  can  by  advice  and  good  offices  to  that  end. 
Mr.  Elmore  has  been  received  by  me  as  the  confidential  agent  of  such 
provisional  government."*  Mr.  Christiancy,  ''seeing  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Calderon  government  was  a  government  de  facto  was 
not  expressly  made  a  condition,"  recognized  it  on  the  26th  of  June, 
although  he  did  not  then  consider  it  a  government  de  faeti)S  He 
thought  the  recognition  ''premature;"^'  and  on  October  4,  1881,  Mr. 
Hurlbut,  his  successor,  reported  the  practical  suppression  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  Chilean  forces.''  Octob3r  31,  1881,  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
instructed  to  ''continue  to  recognize  Calderon  government  until  oth- 
erwise specially  instructed."-^  This  instruction  was  in  substance 
repeated,  November  26, 1881,  President  Calderon  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  arrested,  together  with  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  by 
the  Chilean  military  authorities.^  He  was  afterwards  transported 
to  Chile  as  a  prisoner,  and  Senor  Montero,  as  vice-president,  repre- 
sented, first  at  one  place  and  then  at  another,  the  authority  of  his 
government 

"  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  government  of  Calderon-Montero  has  lost 
the  attributes  of  a  de  facto  government,  and  it  is  urged  that,  not  having 
the  support  of  the  people,  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  recognition.  The 
information  furnished  this  Department  on  the  subject,  however,  is  most 


«Mr.  Evarte,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sefior  Don  Jos^  Carlos  Tracy,  Jan.  31,  1880,  MS. 
Notes  to  Peru,  II.  31.  The  answer  to  the  ceremonial  letter  of  President  Pierola  was 
tranMnitted  **  through  the  usual  channel  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  representa- 
tive at  Lima."  (Ibid.;  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Feb.  19,  1880, 
MS.  Inst.  Peru,  XVI.  433.) 

«>For.  Rel.  1881,  p.  909. 

«Mr.  Christiancy  to  Mr.  Blaine,  June  28,  1881,  For.  Rel.  1881,  19. 

^Dispatch  of  July  6,  1881,  For.  Rel.  1881,  920. 

"Mr.  Hurlbut  to  Mr.  Blaine,  Oct.  4,  1881,  For.  Rel.  1881,  935. 

/Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  telegram,  Oct.  31, 1881,  For.  Rel.  1881, 
945. 

g  For.  Rel.  1881,  947,  953. 
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conflicting,  and  is  naturally  colored  by  the  sentiments  of  the  different 
observers.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  General  Iglesias  is  sup- 
ported by  fully  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  Peru,  that  the  prov- 
inces of  the  north  and  center  are  solidlv  united  in  his  aid  and  in 
approval  of  his  plan  of  settlement,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vi^e  are 
told  that  Calderon  was  never  so  strong  as  at  present,  that  his  own 
moral  influence  and  the  physical  force  of  his  followers  are  impreg- 
nable in  Arequipa,  and  that  a  majority  of  his  countrymen  support  and 
approve  his  course.  It  is  evident  that  no  peace  can  be  made  unless 
Peru  is  represented  in  its  negotiation  b}'  someone  having  the  sup- 
port of  his  fellow-countrj'men  and  whose  action  will  meet  with  their 
approval. 

''In  Senor  Calderon  this  Government  understood  that  it  recognized 
such  a  ruler.  As  at  present  advised,  it  would  not  hastily  withdraw 
or  transfer  that  recognition.  Should  the  facets  be  as  alleged  by  the 
friends  of  General  Iglesias,  this  Government  will  not,  by  adhering 
to  the  recognition  of  Senor  Calderon,  impede  the  advance  toward  an 
amica})le  adjustment  of  the  difficulty." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  V.  S.  minister  to  Peru,  July 
26,  1883,  For.  Rel.  18^3,  709. 

**Thc  contest  between  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru  has  passed  from  the 

stage  of  strategic  hostilities  to  that  of  negotiation,  in 
ig  et         vera-   ^j^j^jj  ^j^^  counsels  of   this  Government  have   been 

inont. 

exercised.  The  demands  of  Chili  for  absolute  cession 
of  territory  have  been  maintained,  and  accepted  by  the  party  of  Gen- 
eral Iglesias  to  the  extent  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Government  of  Chili  in  general  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  signed  in  May  last  between  the  Chilian  commander  and  General 
Iglesijis.  As  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty.  General  Iglesias 
has  been  formally  recognized  by  Chili  as  President  of  Peni,  and  his 
government  installed  at  Lima,  which  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Chili- 
ans. A  call  has  been  issued  by  General  Iglesias  for  a  representative 
assem})ly,  to  be  elected  on  the  13th  of  Januarj^  and  to  meet  at  Lima 
on  the.  1st  of  March  next.  Meanwhile  the  provisional  gov^ernment  of 
General  Iglesias  has  applied  for  recognition  to  the  principal  powers  of 
America  and  fiurope.  When  the  will  of  the  Peruvian  people  shall  be 
manifested,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  government  approved 
by  them." 

Prenident  Arthur,  Third  Annual  Message,  Deo.  4,  1883. 

See  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  March  17, 1884,  MS.  Inst 
Chile,  XVII.  131. 

The  congress  convoked  by  General   Iglesias  met  and  ratified  the 
treaty  and  confirmed  him  in  power,  and  the  United  States  was  on  the 
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point  of  extending  a  formal  recognition  when  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  an  interview  with  the  diplomatic  corps  demanded  of  them  an 
immediate  recognition,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  accord  it  declared 
that  relations  with  the  legations  must  cease.  The  (jovernment  of  the 
United  States,  regarding  the  question  of  recognition  as  one  addressed 
to  its  '^independent  judgment  and  discretion,"  uninfluenced  b}^  '^ any- 
thing in  the. nature  of  a  menace,""  authorized  its  minister  to  present 
his  credentials  to  President  Iglesias  on  a  satisfactory  retraction  of  the 
attitude  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  toward  the  legations.*  The 
reti'action  was  made,  and  recognition  duly  accorded. *" 

December  2,  1885,  as   the  result  of  a   revolution  under  Genei'al 

Caceres,  President  Iglesias  was  deposed,  and  the  Gov- 

Beposition  of  Iffle-  ,  'xx   j  j.  -i      ^       •    •  i.         i.*n 

.      -  ^         **     ernment  was  committed  to  a  council  of  ministers  till 
sias;  Interre^Tun.  ^ 

a  popular  election  should  be  held.'^ 

'*  If  for  no  other  reason,  a  sound  motive  for  avoiding  hasty  recogni- 
tion in  the  present  instance  is  found  in  the  circumstance,  reported  by 
you,  that  the  arrangement  whereby  Iglesias  and  Caceres  renounced 
their  claims  to  the  executive  power  and  delegated  three  commissioners 
on  each  side  to  devise  a  provisional  government,  was  brought  about 
through  the  good  oflSces  of  the  diplomatic  body  in  Lima.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  you  joined  in  this  exercise  of  good  offices,  at  least  no  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary  has  been  received.  If  so,  your  purpose  was 
laudable.  Any  friendly  steps  toward  permitting  the  Peruvians  to 
reestablish  public  order  and  good  government  are  commendable.  But 
the  United  States,  holding  steadfastly  to  the  principles  of  constitutional 
self-government,  can  not  assume  to  forejudge  the  popular  will  of  Peru 
by  ratifying  and  confirming  an  experimental  and  provisional  order  of 
things  they  may  have  indirectly  helped  to  create. 

''  It  will  be  your  province  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  with  whatever  government  may  be  fully  established  and  in 
possession  of  the  power  of  the  nation.  It  is,  however,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  deteniiine  when  and  how  formal  recognition  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Peru  by  the  United  States  shall  be  eflfected.  Probably 
credentials  will  be  sent  to  you  in  due  time  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  Peru  when  his  authority  shall  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Peruvian  people.  In  point  of  fact,  your  intercourse  with  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  brief  interregnum  will  be  as  fiill  and  direct  as 

«Mr.  Frelinj^huysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  April  9,  1884,  MS.  Inst.  Peru, 
XVII.  47. 

i'Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  telegram,  April  18, 1884,  MS.  IiL^t. 
Peru,  XVII.  50. 

<•  Mr.  Phelpe,  minister  to  Peru,  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  April  29,  1884, 
For  Rel.  1884,  p.  420;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Se<'.  of  State,  to  Mr.  (liblye,  May  19,  1884. 
MS.  Inst.  Peru,  XVII.  55. 

d  For  Rel.  1885,  678. 
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though  the  formality  of  recognition  had  taken  place,  and  you  will 
scrupulously  avoid  any  abstention  which  might  appear  to  denote  dis- 
trust or  opposition  on  our  part." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Dec.  16,  1885,  MS.  Inst.  Peru,  XVII. 

192.     See  For.  Rel.  1888,  I,  993,  994,  as  to  Haytian  Revolution  of  1888. 
See,  also,  as  to  de  facto  and  dejure  governments,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to 

Mr.  Buck,  Feb.  18,  1886,  MS.  Inst.  Peru,  XVII.  205'. 

''On  the  16th  ultimo  Mr.  Elmore  [who  had  for  some  time  been  Peru- 
vian minister  at  Washington]  communicated  to  the 
Department,  the  letter  of  the  five  notables  who  had 

emment.  ^  ' 

assimied  control  of  the  Peruvian  administration,  an- 
nouncing themselves  as  a  provisional  government.  It  was  arranged 
in  conference  with  Mr.  Elmore  that  the  addresses  to  be  made  on  pre- 
senting his  letter  of  recall  (iiSth  ultimo)  should  have  the  effect  of  recog- 
nizing the  provisional  government  as  the  temporaiy  repository  of 
Peruvian  authority,  it  being  understood  that  it  is  to  be  succeeded 
shortly  by  a  President  and  Congress  already  elected  by  the  people  of 
Peru. 

' '  The  following  telegram  was  sent  you  on  the  27th  (Tuesdaj'^) :  '  Presi- 
dent receives  Peruvian  minister  Wednesday  to  present  letter  of  recall; 
at  the  same  time  recognizes  provisional  government  as  about  to  be 
legitimately  succeeded  by  President  and  Congress  elect.  You  will 
announce  this  friendly  action  same  day  (twenth-eighth).'" 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  May  1,  1886,  MS.  Inst.  Peru,  XVII. 
214. 

13.  Brazil. 

§55. 

On  November  17,  1889,  Mr.  Adams,  United  States  minister  to  Bra- 
zil, telegraphed:  ''Imperial  family  sailed  to-day. 
pn  ic.  Government  de  facto^  with  ministry,  established. 
Perfect  order  maintained.  Important  we  acknowledge  Republic 
first."*  The  events  thus  reported  were  the  results  of  a  sudden,  unex- 
pected, and  bloodless  revolution  committed  on  the  two  preceding  days 
by  the  military  and  naval  forces  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  arrested  and 
deposed  the  ministry,  proclaimed  a  republic,  and,  holding  the  Emperor 
a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  ordered  the  imperial  family  to  leave  the  country 
within  twenty-four  hours.*  November  19  Mr.  Adams  was  instructed 
to  "maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  provisional  government  of 
Brazil."^  The  provisional  government  announced  that  it  would 
respect  all  contracts  and  engagements  entered  into  by  the  state,  and 
confirmed  the  powers  given  by  the  Empire  to  the  Brazilian  represent- 

oTo  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  For.  Rel.  1889,  60. 

ft  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Blaine,  telegram,  Nov.  16,  1889,  For.  Rel.  1889,  59;  same  to 
same,  Nov.  19,  1889,  id.  60. 

c  Telegram  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  For.  Rel.  1889,  63. 
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atives  in  Washington,  where  the  International  American  Conference 
and  the  International  Maritime  Conference  were  then  in  session.^ 
November  25  Mr.  Adams  reported  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay  had  recognized  the  new  government.*  November  30  he 
"  was  instructed  that  so  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil 
should  have  signified  their  assent  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Republic  he  was  to  give  it,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
a  formal  and  cordial  recognition."*^ 

"The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  is  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the 
United  States.  Our  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once  instructed 
to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  the  Brazilian  representatives  at  this  capital  were  instructed 
by  the  provisional  government  to  continue  their  functions.  Our  friendly 
intercourse  with  Brazil  has,  therefore,  suffered  no  interruption. 

'*Our  minister  has  been  further  instructed  to  extend  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  a  formal  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  new  Republic 
so  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signified  their 
assent  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance." 

President  Harrison's  Annual  Message,  Dec.  3,  1889. 

**The  minister  of  Brazil  in  this  capital,  Mr.  Amaral  Valente,  and 
his  associate  the  Brazilian  minister  on  special  mission,  Mr.  Mendon^a, 
having  recently  received  new  letters  of  credence  as  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  they  were  received  in  that  capacity  by  the 
the  President  on  Wednesday  the  29th  instant.     *    *    * 

''The  President,  on  the  30th  instant,  sent  to  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing new  nomination  in  your  case: 

'"Robert  Adams,  jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  accredited  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  to  be 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
of  Brazil.' 

"Upon  confirmation  thereof  by  the  Senate,  a  new  commission  and 
letter  of  credence  will  be  sent  to  you.  Upon  delivery  of  the  latter,  in 
the  usual  way,  the  successive  stages  of  diplomatic  procedure  in  regard 

to  the  change  of  Government  in  Brazil  and  the  reciprocal  representa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  will  have  been  completed." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jan.  31, 1890,  MS.  Innt.  Brazil,  XVII. 
433. 


a  For.  Rel.  1889,  60,  70,  71.  See  alno  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Adams,  telejjramn,  Nov. 
19  and  Nov.  23,  1889,  MS.  Inst.  Brazil,  XVII.  422,423. 

6  Telegram,  For.  Rel.  1889,  63.  See  also  di.Mi)at<;h  of  Mr.  Adams  of  Dec.  6, 1889, 
annoancing  recognition  by  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Pojk*.  The  other  Euroi)ean 
powers  resumed  diplomatic  relations  unofficially.     (For.  Rel.  1889,  66.) 

cTelegnm  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  For.  EeK  1889,  66. 
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Dispatches  en  route  will  inform  you  of  the  full  recognition  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  both  by  the  President  and  Congress.  You 
have  been  nominated  and  confirmed  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
new  Republic." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  telegram,  Feb.  20,  1890,  MS.  Ingt. 
Brazil,  XVII.  446. 

Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  Feb.  19,  1890,  congratulated  the 
people  of  Brazil  *' on  their  just  and  peaceful  assumption  of  the  powere, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  self-government,  based  upon  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  in  their  recent  adoption  of  a  republican  form 
of  government."     (For.  Rel.  1890,  21.) 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Brazilian  Government  through  the 
legation  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.     (For.  Rel.  1890,  22.) 

For  the  response  of  the  Brazilian  congress,  Jan.  21,  1899,  see  For.  Rel.  1891, 
50-n51. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  past  year  the  only  independent  monarchical 
government  on  the  Western  Continent,  that  of  Brazil,  ceased  to  exist 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  Republic.  Diplomatic  relations  were  at  once 
established  with  the  new  Government,  but  it  was  not  completely 
recognized  until  an  opportunity  had  been  aflForded  to  ascertain  that  it 
had  popular  approval  and  support.  When  the  course  of  events  had 
yielded  assurance  of  this  fact,  no  time  was  lost  in  extending  to  the 
new  Government  a  full  and  cordial  welcome  into  the  family  of  Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  good  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  will  be  preserved,  and  that  the  future  will 
witness  an  increased  intimacy  of  intercourse  and  an  expatision  of  their 
mutual  commerce." 

President  Harrison,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  1,  1890. 

14.  Chilb. 

§66. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Bahiiaceda  Government  in  Chile  by  the 

Congressionalists  in  1891,  the  minister  of  the  United 
htates  at  Santiago  was  instructed  to  recognize  the  new 
Government  if  it  was  accepted  by  the  people.^ 

15.  Hawaii. 

§  57. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  monarchy  in  Hawaii  in  January,  1893, 

representatives  of   the  provisional  government  were 
epou  on  0       e  j.^,^.^][ygd  ^f^  Washington,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded 

with  them  on  the  14:th  of  February  for  the  annexation 
of  the  islands  to  the  United  Staters.*    This  treaty  was  withdrawn  from 

«  See  For.  Rel.  1891,  159.  b  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  197-205. 
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the  Senate  by  the  succeeding  Administration,  but  official  relations  with 
the  provisional  government  were  continued.^  In  August,  1894,  the 
GOBsiitutioBftl  gpwemwaoL  g£  Hoa  TtmffMi^  ol  Hawaii  wa»  formally 
recognized.* 

16.  Santo  Domingo. 

§58. 

"The  neighboring  island  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  has  lately 

been  the  scene  of  revolution,  following  a  long  period 
'of  tranquillity.  It  began  with  the  killing  of  President 
Heureaux  in  July  last,  and  culminated  in  the  relinquishment  by  the 
succeeding  vice-president  of  the  reins  of  government  to  the  insurgents. 
The  first  act  of  the  provisional  government  was  the  calling  of  a  presi- 
dential and  constituent  election.  Juan  Isidro  Jimenez,  having  been 
elected  President,  was  inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  November.  Rela- 
tions have  been  entered  into  with  the  newly  established  Government." 

President  McKinley,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899. 

October  19,  1899,  Mr.  Adee,  Second  Assistant  Secretary,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  U.  S.  consul-general  at  San 
Domingo  City,  with  reference  to  an  oflScial  notification  which  the  latter 
had  received  of  the  formation  of  the  provisional  government,  said: 

"The  Department  has  properly  instructed  Mr.  Powell  in  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  his  entering  into  full  relations  with  the  provisional  government 
upon  his  return  to  his  post.  In  the  meantime,  and  so  long  as  the  de  facto 
character  of  the  government  shall  appear  to  be  duly  established  and  its 
power  to  administer  public  affairs  and  fulfill  international  obligations  shall 
be  evident,  you  will  continue  to  maintain  intercourse  with  it,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  consular  business,  explaining,  how- 
ever, to  Senor  Ferreras  that  you  will  do  so  provisionally  and  subject  to  the 
formal  action  to  be  taken  in  due  time  by  the  United  States  diplomatic 
representative."     (169  MS.  Inst,  to  Consuls,  506. ) 

For  the  formal  recognition  of  the  elective  government  of  President  Jimenez, 
January  17, 1900,  see  For.  Rel.,  1900,  425.  See  also  President  McKinley 's 
annual  message,  December  3,  1900. 

September  1,  1899,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  President  Heureaux, 
Mr.  Hay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  telegraphed  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States:  "Report  when  effective  and  responsible  de  facto  government  is 
organized  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  take  no  steps  toward  recognition  without 
explicit  instructions.*'  (For.  Rel.  1899, 248. )  October  19,  1899,  Mr.  Hay 
wrote:  "Upon  your  being  satisfied  that  the  new  government  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  in  possession  of  the  executive  forces  of  the  nation  and  admin- 
istering the  public  affairs  with  due  regard  for  the  obligations  of  interna- 
tional law  and  treaties,  you  will  enter  into  full  relations  with  it.     This  is 


«For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  421,  431.     Also,  S.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  sess.  5. 

Jan.  20,  1880,  the  consul  of  the  United  Stat<?s  at  Apia  was  instructed  to  recognize 
Malietoa  as  King  of  Samoa.  (MS.  Inst,  to  Consuls,  XCIV.  643;  S.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong. 
2  sees.  14. ) 

6  For.  Rel.  1894,  358-360.  See,  also,  Presdent  Cleveland's  Annual  Message,  Dec. 
3,  1894. 
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done  by  your  addreflsing  a  note  to  the  Dominican  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions."  (Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Powell,  minister  to  Santo 
Domingo,  October  19,  1899,  For.  Rel.  1899,  248,  249.)  Subsequently  Mr. 
Powell  was  directed  to  carry  out  this  instruction  by  entering  into  relations 
with  the  government  established  under  President  Jimenez.  (Mr.  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Powell,  minister  to  Santo  Domingo,  January  5, 
1900,  For.  Rel.  1899,  253. )  President  Jimenez  was  publicly  inaugurated 
November  15, 1899,  and  duly  appointed  a  cabinet.  (For.  Rel.  1899,  251.) 
"This  Government  has  never  recognized  Cabral  as  even  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent.  Certainly,  therefore,  it  can  not  acknowledge  any  claim 
of  his  to  rule  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  this  Government  has  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  association  which  has  bought  or  leased  from 
Baez  certain  territory  around  the  Bay  of  Samana.  The  enterprise 
adverted  to  has  no  other  claims  upon  us  than  other  similar  enterprises  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  which  must  be  under- 
taken at  their  own  risk  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  countries."  (Mr. 
Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Mar.  26,  1873,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti,  1. 287. ) 

IV.  RECOGNITION  OF  BELLIGERENCY. 
1.  Conditions  and  Effbcts  op  Recxx^nition. 

§59. 

It  is  only  in  recent  times,  with  the  development  of  the  system  of 
neutrality,  that  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  belligerency  has 
acquired  scientific  precision  and  consistency.  Where  the  armed  con- 
flict is  between  independent  nations,  no  embarrassment  arises,  since 
the  parties,  whenever  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  is  duly  established, 
immediately  become  entitled  to  the  rights  of  belligerents.  But  in  the 
CAse  of  insurrection  or  revolt  the  question  is  less  simple.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  ''the  constant  practice  of  European  nations,  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  'look  upon  belligerency  as  a  fact  rather  than  a 
principle,'  holding  with  Mr.  Canning  that  'a  certain  degree  of  force 
and  consistency  acquired  by  a  mass  of  population  engaged  in  war  enti- 
tled that  population  to  be  treated  as  belligerent.'"**  The  determina- 
tion, however,  of  the  question  whether  such  a  condition  has  been 
attained  involves  various  considerations,  which  will  be  presented 
below. 

The  mere  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  hostilities, 
or  war  dcfartft,  does  not  imply  the  recognition  of  a  legal  state  of  war, 
the  parties  to  which  are  to  be  treated  as  belligerents.*  "A  war  de  facto 
then  [1804]  uncjuestionably  existed  })etween  France  and  St.  Domingo;"*' 
and  yet  the  United  States  not  only  refused  to  recognize  the  insurgents 
as  })elligerents,  but  also  forlMide  intercourse  with  them.*' 

^' AIkIv'h  Kent  (1878),  94,  citing  Hansard,  (XXII.  1566. 
''Tlu'ThrtH^  KriendH,  KiO  U.  S.  1. 

<•  Marshall,  C.  J.,  Rose  r.  Hiniloy  (1808),  4  Cranch,  239,  272. 
^' Moore,  Int.  Arbitratione,  V.  4476-4477. 
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"Belligerency'  is  recognized  when  a  political  struggle  has  attained  a 
certain  magnitude  and  affects  the  interests  of  the  recognizing  power; 
and  in  the  instance  of  maritime  operations  recognition  may  be  com- 
pelled, or  the  vessels  of  the  insurgents,  if  molesting  third  parties,  may 
be  pursued  as  pirates." 

The  Three  Friends  (1897),  166  U.  S.  1,  63. 

"The  recognition  of  belligerency  involves  the  rights  of  blockade, 
visitation,  search  and  seizure  of  contraband  articles  on  the  high  seas, 
and  abandonment  of  claims  for  reparation  on  account  of  damages  suf- 
fered by  our  citizens  from  the  prevalence  of  warfare." 

The  Three  Friends  (1897),  166  U.  S.  1,  63. 

Recognition  of  belligerency  "does  not  confer  upon  the  community 
recognized  all  the  rights  of  an  independent  state,  but  it  grants  to  its 
government  and  subjects  the  rights  and  imposes  upon  them  the  obli- 
gations of  an  independent  state  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war." 

Lawrence,  Principles  of  International  Law,  §  162. 

Whether  a  sovereign,  who  is  endeavoring  to  reduce  his  revolted 
subjects  to  obedience,  assumes  to  exercise  in  a  particular  instance  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  the  rights  of  belligerency  must  be  deter- 
mined by  "the  character  of  the  act.  If  as  a  legislator  he  publishes 
a  law  ordaining  punishments  for  certain  offences,  which  law  is  to  be 
applied  by  the  courts,  the  nature  of  the  law,  and  of  the  proceedings 
under  it,  will  decide  whether  it  is  an  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  or 
exclusively  of  his  sovereign  power." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Rose  v.  Himely  (1808),  4  Cranch,  239,  272. 

"The  occasion  for  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  arises  when  a 
civil  conflict  exists  within  a  foreign  state.  The  reason  which  requires 
and  can  alone  justify  this  step  by  the  government  of  another  country 
is  that  its  own  rights  and  interests  are  so  far  affected  as  to  require  a 
definition  of  its  own  relations  to  the  jmrties.  Where  a  parent  govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  subdue  an  insurrection  by  municipal  force,  and  the 
insurgents  claim  a  political  nationality  and  belligerent  rights  which  the 
parent  government  does  not  concede,  a  recognition  by  a  foreign  state 
of  full  belligerent  rights,  if  not  justified  by  necessity,  is  a  gratuitous 
demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion  and  of  censure  upon 
the  parent  government.  But  the  situation  of  a  foreign  state  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contest,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  between  the  contending 
parties,  may  be  such  as  to  justify  this  act.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  determine  what  state  of  affairs,  and  what  relations  of  the  foreign 
state,  justify  the  recognition. 
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"It  is  certain  that  the  state  of  things  between  the  parent  state  and 
insurgents  must  amount,  in  fact,  to  a  ic>ar^  in  the  sense  of  international 
law — that  is,  powers  and  rights  of  war  must  be  in  actual  exercise; 
otherwise  the  recognition  is  falsified,  for  the  recognition  is  of  a  fact. 
The  tests  to  determine  the  question  are  various,  and  far  more  decisive 
where  there  is  maritime  war  and  commercial  relations  with  foreigners. 
Among  the  tests  are  the  existence  of  a  <^  facto  political  organization 
of  the  insurgents  sufficient  in  chai*acter,  population,  and  resources  to 
constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a  state  among  the  nations,  reasonably 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  state;  the  actual  employment  of 
military  forces  on  each  side,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
customs  of  war,  such  as  the  use  of  flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  the  treatment  of  captured  insurgents  by  the  parent  state 
as  prisoners  of  war;  and,  at  sea,  employment  by  the  insurgents  of  com- 
missioned cruisers,  and  the  exercise  by  the  parent  government  of  the 
rights  of  blockade  of  insurgent  ports  against  neutral  commerce,  and  of 
stopping  and  searching  neutral  vessels  at  sea.  If  all  these  elements 
exist,  the  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly  war;  and  it  may  be  war 
before  they  are  all  ripened  into  activity. 

"As  to  the  relation  of  the  foreign  state  to  the  contest,  if  it  is  solely 
on  land,  and  the  foreign  state  is  not  contiguous,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  call  for  the  recognition.  If,  for  instance,  the  United  States  should 
foraially  recognize  belligerent  rights  in  an  insurgent  community  at  the 
center  of  Europe,  with  no  seaports,  it  would  require  a  hardly  supposable 
necessity  to  make  it  else  than  a  mere  demonstmtion  of  moral  support. 
But  a  case  may  arise  where  a  foreign  state  must  decide  whether  to  hold 
the  parent  state  responsible  for  acts  done  by  the  insurgents,  or  to  deal 
with  the  insurgents  as  a  de  f<icto  government.  (Mr.  Canning  to  Lord 
Granville  on  the  Greek  war,  June  22, 1826.)  If  the  foreign  state  recog- 
nizes belligerency  in  the  insurgents,  it  releases  the  parent  state  from 
responsibility  for  whatever  may  be  done  In^  the  insurgents,  or  not  done 
by  the  parent  state  where  the  insurgent  power  extends.  (Mr.  Adams 
to  Mr.  Seward,  June  11, 1861,  Dip.  Corr.,  105.)  In  a  cx)n  test  wholly  upon 
land  a  contiguous  state  may  be  obliged  to  make  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  regard  it  as  a  war;  but,  in  practice,  this  has  not  been  done  by 
a  general  and  prospective  declaration,  but  b}'  actual  treatment  of  cases 
as  they  arise.  Where  the  insurgents  and  the  parent  state  are  maritime, 
and  the  foreign  nation  has  extensive  commercial  relations  and  trade  at 
the  ports  of  both,  and  the  foreign  nation  and  either  or  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties  have  considerable  naval  force,  and  the  domestic  contest 
must  extend  itself  over  the  sea,  then  the  relations  of  the  foreign  state 
to  this  contest  are  far  different. 

''  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  liability  to  political  complications,  and 
the  questions  of  right  and  duty  to  be  decided  at  once,  usually  away 
from  home,  by  private  citizens  or  naval  officers,  seem  to  require  an 
authoritiitive  and  general  decision  as  to  tne  status  of  the  three  parties 
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involved.  If  the  contest  is  a  war,  all  foreign  citizens  and  oflicers, 
whether  executive  or  judicial,  are  to  follow  one  line  of  conduct;  if  it 
is  not  a  war,  they  are  to  follow  a  totally  different  line.  If  it  is  a  war 
the  commissioned  cruisers  of  both  sides  may  stop,  search,  and  capture 
the  foreign  merchant  vessel,  and  that  vessel  must  make  no  resistance 
and  must  submit  to  adjudication  by  a  prize  court;  if  it  is  not  a  war, 
the  cruisers  of  neither  party  can  stop  or  search  the  foreign  merchant 
vessel;  and  that  vessel  may  resist  all  attempts  in  that  direction,  and 
theships-of-war  of  the  foreign  state  may  attack  and  capture  any  cruiser 
persisting  in  the  attempt.  If  it  is  war,  foreign  nations  must  await  the 
adjudication  of  prize  tribunals;  if  it  is  not  war,  no  such  tribunal  can 
be  opened.  If  it  is  war,  the  parept  state  may  institute  a  blockade /wr^; 
gentiiurrh  of  the  insurgent  points,  which  foreigners  must  respect;  but  if 
it  is  not  a  war,  foreign  nations  having  large  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  country  will  not  respect  a  closing  of  insurgent  ports  by  paper 
decrees  only.  If  it  is  a  war,  the  insurgent  cruisers  are  to  be  treated  by 
foreign  citizens  and  officials,  at  sea  and  in  port,  as  lawful  belligerents; 
if  it  is  not  a  war,  those  cruisers  are  pirates,  and  may  be  treated  as  such. 
If  it  is  a  war,  the  rules  and  risks  respecting  carrying  contraband,  or 
dispatches,  or  military  persons,  come  into  play;  if  it  is  not  war,  they 
do  not.  Within  foreign  jurisdiction,  if  it  is  a  war,  acts  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  way  of  preparation  and  equipments  for  hostility  may  be 
breaches  of  neutrality  laws;  while,  if  it  Ls  not  war,  they  do  not  come 
into  that  category,  but  under  the  category  of  piracy  or  of  crimes  by 
municipal  law.  *  *  *  If  it  [the  political  department  of  a  foreign 
government]  issues  a  formal  declaration  of  belligerent  rights  prema- 
turely, or  in  a  contest  with  which  it  has  no  complexity,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
and  unfriendly  act.  If  the  parent  government  complains  of  it,  the 
complaint  must  be  made  upon  one  of  these  grounds.  To  decide  whether 
the  recognition  was  uncalled  for  and  premature  requires  something 
more  than  a  consideration  of  proximate  facts  and  the  overt  and  formal 
acts  of  the  contending  parties.  The  foreign  state  is  bound  and  entitled 
to  consider  the  preceding  history  of  the  parties;  the  magnitude  and 
completeness  of  the  political  and  military  organizations  and  prepara- 
tions on  each  side;  the  probable  extent  of  the  conflict  by  sea  and  land; 
the  probable  extent  and  rapidity  of  its  development;  and,  above  all, 
the  probability  that  its  own  merchant  vessels,  naval  officers,  and  consuls 
may  be  precipitated  into  sudden  and  difficult  complications  abroad. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  foreign  state  may  protect  itself 
by  a  seasonable  decision — either  upon  a  test  case  that  arises  or  by  a 
general  prospective  decision — while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  makes  the 
recognition  prematurely,  it  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  an  unfriendly 
purpose  to  the  parent  state.  The  recognition  of  belligerent  rights 
is  not  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgents.  They  gain  the  great 
advantage  of  a  recognized  status,  and  the  opportunity  to  employ  com- 
missioned cruisers  at  sea,  and  to  exert  all  the  powers  known  to  maritime 
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warfare,  with  the  sanction  of  foreign  nations.  They  can  obtain  abroad 
loans,  military  and  naval  materials,  and  enlist  men,  as  against  every- 
thing but  neutrality  laws;  their  flag  and  commissions  are  acknowledged, 
their  revenue  laws  are  respected,  and  they  acquire  a  quasi-political 
recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parent  government  is  relieved 
from  responsibility  for  acts  done  in  the  insurgent  territory;  its  blockade 
of  its  own  ports  is  respected;  and  it  acquires  a  right  to  exert  against 
neuti'al  commerce  all  the  powers  of  a  party  to  a  maritime  war." 

Note  of  Mr.  Dana,  Dana's  Wheaton,  §  23,  p.  34. 

Sir  Alexander  Cookbum,  in  his  opinion  at  Geneva,  says:  "The  principles  by 
which  a  neutral  state  should  be  j?ovemed  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which,  or  the  period  at  which,  to  acknowledge  the  belligerent  status  of 
insurgents  have  been  nowhere  mcfre  fully  and  ably,  or  more  fairly,  stated 
than  by  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  Wheaton,  in  a  note  to  section  23." 

See  Lawrence,  Principles  of  Int.  Law,  §  163. 

2.  The  American  Revolution. 

§60. 

Turning  to  the  precedents,  we  find,  as  has  been  intimated,  little  of 
definite  value  in  the  earlier  cases.  ''In  the  year  1779,"  said  Mr. 
Wheaton,  with  reference  to  the  American  Revolution,  ''the  United 
States  constituted  a  confederation  of  States,  sovereign  defdcto^  and 
engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  rights  of  war  were 
acknowledged  by  the  parent  country  itself,  in  the  solemn  exchange 
of  prisoners  by  regular  cartels;  in  the  respect  shown  to  conventions  of 
capitulation  concluded  by  British  generals,  and  in  the  exercise  of  other 
cormnercm  belli  usually  practised  and  recognized  between  civilized 
nations."^  But,  both  before  and  after  1779,  the  course  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments toward  the  United  States  was  varying  and  uncertain.  The  Com- 

«Mr.  Wheaton,  ininiHter  to  Pnia«»ia,  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  No.  233,  Aug. 
23,  1843,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2(>4,  28  Cong.  1  sees.  6.  Immediately  following  the  passage 
above  quoted,  Mr.  Wheaton  says:  "The United  States  were  associated,  in  the  war 
against  Great  Britain,  with  two  of  the  greate^Mt powers  of  Europe — France  and  Spain — 
both  of  which  had  acknowledged  their  independence,  whilst  the  former  had  con- 
cluded with  them  a  treaty  (jf  intimate  alliance.  * '  These  statements  are  not  altogether 
accurate.  Spain  did  "not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  pend- 
ing hostilities.  As  late  as  March  30,  1782,  Montmorin,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  wrote  that  the  Cbunt  de  Florida  Blanca  regarded  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  with  "nmc^h  indifference  and  perhaps  fear;"  that  he  had  "never 
wished  to  declare  himself  openly  for  the  United  States,  and  even  now  he  seems  to 
draw  himself  away  from  them  still  more.'*  (I^ip-  Cor.  Am.  Rev.,  Wharton,  V.  287- 
289. )  It  may  also  Ikj  misleading  to  couple  France  and  Spain  as  powers  w^ith  which 
the  United  States  was  ** associated"  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  While  Spain, 
at  the  s(jlicitation  of  France,  gave  the  United  States  in  an  early  stage  of  the  American 
conflict  some  pecuniary  aid,  she  afterwards  declined  to  give  further  assistanee  or  to 
form  any  connection  with  the  United  States;  and  when,  in  June,  1779,  she  proceeded 
to  engage  in  hostilities  against  Great  Britain,  she  did  so  for  purposes  of  her  own,  and 
without  any  concert  or  connection  with  the  United  States. 
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mittee  of  Secret  Correspondence  of  the  Continental  Congress,  writing  to 
Deane,  October  1, 1776,  in  the  second  year  of  the  American  Revolution, 
said:  '*\Ve  are  told  that  our  vigilant  enemies  have  demanded  of  the 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  deliver  up  the  American  ships 
in  their  ports  and  to  forbid  their  having  any  future  intercourse  with 
them.  The  court  of  Portugal  has  complied  so  far  as  to  order  our  ships 
away  on  ten  days'  notice.  That  France  and  Spain  gave  evasive 
answers. "  "  The  extension  of  even  more  than  ordinary  belligerent  privi- 
leges to  American  ships  in  French  ports  was  ''winked  at "  by  the  govern- 
ment,* but  the  fact  that  the  French  government  was  at  the  titne  render- 
ing secret  aid  to  the  United  States,  of  which  it  became  early  in  1778  the 
formal  ally,  detracts  from  the  value  of  its  action  as  a  legal  precedent. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  as  to  the  shifting  course  of  Spain,  who 
joined  Fmnce  in  June,  1779,  against  Great  Britain.**  Portugal,  August 
30,  1780,  ordered  the  exclusion  of  the  privateers  and  prizes  of  all  the 
nations  at  war  from  her  ports;*'  but,  by  an  edict  published  Julj^  6, 1776, 
the  same  government  had  ordered  the  exclusion  from  its  ports  of  all 
ships  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  coming  from  the 
ports  of  thoaik  States,  and  this  edict  was  not  repealed  till  February  15, 
1783.*  The  government  of  Prussia  ordered  merely  that  ''the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  America"  should  he  received  on  a  footing  of  friendship 
and  equality  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.-^  Denmark,  in  the  autumn 
of  1779,  seized  and  delivered  up,  on  the  demand  of  Great  Britain,  cer- 
tain British  ships  which  were  .brought  by  their  American  captors  into 
the  port  of  Bergen;  but  the  Danish  government  afterwards  intimated 
that  it  acted  under  compulsion,  s''  In  the  autumn  of  1779,  Paul  Jones 
put  into  the  Texel  in  distress  with  two  British  ships,  which  he  had 
captured  at  sea.  The  British  ambassador  demanded  their  seizure 
and  restitution  and  the  release  of  their  crews.  The  States  General, 
adhering  to  their  ''ancient  maxim  "  not  to  decide  "upon  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  prizes  brought  into  their  ports,"  refused  this  demand,  and 
ordered  the  captor,  who  is  referred  to  as  "a  certain  Paul  Jones,"  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  put  to  sea.*  In  December,  1780,  Great  Britain, 
on  various  grounds,  proclaimed  reprisals  against  the  Dutch,  and  a  state 
of  war  between  the  two  countries  soon  followed.' 


«  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.,  Wharton,  II.  157, 161.  See,  also,  letter  of  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Paris,  April  26,  1777,  id.  307. 

b  Franklin  and  Deane  to  the  Conunittee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  25,  1777,  Dip.  Cor. 
Am.  Rev..  Wharton.  II.  322. 

<^Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.,  Wharton.  III.  310. 

(i  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  IV.  83. 

^  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  V.  586;  VI.  294. 

/  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  III.  347-348. 

if  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  III.  385,  433,  4.35,  528,  534,  540,  597,  678,  679,  744; 
V.  462;  VI.  717;  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4572. 

A  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  III.  420-421. 

i  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  IV.  219,  510. 
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3.  Revolution  in  Spanihh  America. 

§61. 

"Your  letter  of  the  29  May  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 

of  the  President.    It  does  not  appear  that  such  general 

InstniotioiLB  to  Col-  instructions  as   you  mention  have   issued  from  this 

J  1   8  1815       '  department,  relative  to  the  entry  of  vessels  belonging 

to  the  Provinces  of  Spain;  but  it  is  the  President's 
desire  that  the  intercourse  with  those  provinces  which  are  in  a  state  of 
revolt  should  strictly  conform  to  the  duties  of  the  government  under 
the  law  of  nations,  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  treaties  with  foreign 
powers. 

^'1.  There  is  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  requires  us  to 
exclude  from  our  ports  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  their  own  government.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon 
us  to  take  notice  of  crimes  &  offences,  which  are  committed  against 
the  municipal  laws  of  another  country,  whether  they  are  classed  in  the 
highest  grade  of  Treason,  or  in  the  lowest  grade  of  misdemeanor — Piracy 
is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations  &  every  civilized»government 
undertakes  to  punish  the  pirate  when  brought  within  its  jurisdiction, 
but  an  act  of  revolt  or  rebellion  against  a  Sovereign  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  an  act  of  Piracy,  which  is  denominated  hostility  against 
the  human  race. 

''Any  Merchant  Vessel  therefore  which  has  not  committed  an  offence 
against  the  law  of  nations,  being  freighted  with  a  lawful  cargo  &  con- 
forming in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  entitled  to 
an  entry  at  our  Custom  houses  whatever  Flag  she  may  bear — She  is 
also  entitled  to  take  on  board  a  return  Cargo  &  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  with  the  usual  clearance. 

''2.  But  while  a  public  war  exists  between  two  foreign  nations,  or 
when  a  civil  war  exists  in  any  particular  nation,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  5  of  June  1794  (3  vol.  88)  must  be  strictly  enforced.  Under 
the  cover  of  commercial  intercourse,  no  enlistment  must  be  permitted, 
except  of  the  transient  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  enlisting 
on  board  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  their  own  country  in  the  manner 
authorized  by  law — No  vessels  must  be  fitted  for  war,  the  force  of 
armed  vessels  must  not  be  augmented  &  military  enterprises  must  not 
be  set  on  foot  within  the  territory  &  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  intent  to  commit  hostilities  against  any  Prince  or  State  with 
whom  the  United  Sttites  are  at  peace — These  prohibitions  however 
do  not  affect  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  to  sell  in  a  course  of 
fair  trade,  any  articles  of  American  product  or  manufacture,  nor  the 
right  of  foreign  merchant  vessels  to  purchase  and  carry  any  such 
articles. 

"3.  There  are  two  treaties  in  which  the  subjects  of  Spain  are  inter- 
ested.   First,  the  treat}^  of  1795,  between  the  United  States  &  Spain,  and 
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secona  the  treaty  of  1803  (commonly  called  the  Louisiana  Convention) 
between  the  United  States  &  France — As  Spain  has  not  herself  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  any  of  her  colonies,  The  United  States  still 
considers  all  her  subjects  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  treaty. 
The  second  treaty  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  with  France  &  all 
who  were  entitled  to  its  benefits  at  the  time  of  making  it  continue  to 
be  entitled  to  them. 

"The  subjects  of  Spain  trading  directly  from  Spain  or  from  her 
colonies  (whose  independence,  1  repeat,  has  not  been  recognized)  are 
therefore  entitled  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  France,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  for  the  limited  period  of  twelve  years, 
without  regard  to  the  commotions  either  in  Spain  or  in  the  Colonies. 

''The  President  desires  that  you  will  regulate  your  official  conduct 
upon  the  principles  that  have  been  stated  but  if  any  extraordinary 
case  occurs,  you  will  report  it  to  this  Department  with  all  possible 
dispatch." 

**P.  S.  Until  otherwise  instructed,  sea  letters  are  not  to  be  granted 
to  anv  vessels,  but  those  which  are  bound  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Duplessis,  collector  at  New 
Orleans,  July  3,  1815,  MSB.  Treasury  Department. 

September  1,  1816,  President  Madison  issued,  under  the  neutrality 
Preiident'B    Prooia-  l^ws,  a  proclamation  against  the  setting  on  foot  in 
mation,     Septem-  the  United  States  of  military  expeditions  or  enter- 
ber  1, 1815.  prises  against  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  IV.  1. 

"This  insurrection  [in  South  America]  began  slowly  and  partially  at  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  14th  of  May,  1810,  by  the  formation  of  a  junta  and  the  depo- 
sition of  the  viceroy,  the  government,  however,  being  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain  until  January,  1813,  when  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  established.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  the  provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  issued  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1819,  a  constitution  was  published  by  the  congress. 

**In  1811  the  insurrection  commence<l  in  Paraguay,  the  Spanish  governor  was 
deposed,  and  a  government  established  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Francia. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  1813,  a  constitution  was  proi^laimed. 

"In  1811  civil  war  commenced  in  Chili,  but  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  not  issued  until  the  12th  of  February,  1818,  and  the  war  continued 
till  1820. 

"The  revolution  in  Peru  commenced  in  1821,  a  declaration  of  independence 
being  issued  on  the  15th  of  July,  1821,  and  the  war  continuing  until  1824. 

"On  the  15th  of  September,  1821,  Guatemala  declared  her  independence, 
which,  however,  was  not  finally  established  until  the  1st  of  July,  1823. 

"The  revolution  in  Colombia  (ingluding  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New  Gra- 
nada) commenced  April  19, 1810,  at  (Caracas.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  the 
congress  declared  Colombia  an  indei)endent  State,  but  the  war  with  S|)ain 
continued  until  November,  1823. 
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**  In  1815  the  President  of  the  Unit-ed  States  allowed  belligerent  rights  to  the 
South  American  States  and  proclaimed  a  strict  neutrality.  This  proclama- 
tion was  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  as  the  guide  for  their  decisions."  (Lord  Russell  to  Mr. 
Adams,  Aug.  30,  1865,  Dip.  Cot.  1865,  I.  536,  540. ) 

'*  The  respective  dates  which  your  lordship  has  been  kind  enough  to  search 
out  and  record  in  your  note  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  how  carefully 
all  precipitation  was  avoided  [by  the  United  States]  in  judging  of  the 
issue  [between  Spain  and  her  colonies  in  America]  in  regard  to  the  mother 
country."  (Mr.  Adams  to  Lord  Russell,  Sept.  18,  1865,  Dip.  Cor.  1886, 
I.  554,  557. ) 

"In  reply  to  your  third  demand — the  exclusion  of  the  flag  of  the 

revolting  provinces — I  have  to  observe  that,  in  oonae- 
J    ^     19  me*'  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^®  unsettled  state  of  many  countries,  and 

repeated  changes  of  the  ruling  authority  in  each,  there 
being  at  the  same  time  several  competitors,  and  each  party  bearing  its 
appropriate  flag,  the  President  thought  it  proper,  some  time  past,  to 
give  orders  to  the  collectors  not  to  make  the  flag  of  any  vessel  a 
criterion  or  condition  of  its  admission  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Having  taken  no  part  in  the  differences  and  convulsions  which 
have  disturbed  those  countries,  it  is  consistent  with  the  just  principles, 
as  it  is  with  the  interests,  of  the  United  States  to  receive  the  vessels  of 
all  countries  into  their  ports,  to  whatever  party  belonging,  and  under 
whatever  flag  sailing,  pirates  excepted,  requiring  of  them  onlj^  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  while  under  their  juris- 
diction, without  adverting  to  the  question  whether  they  had  committed 
any  violation  of  the  allegiance  or  laws  obligatory  on  them  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  belonged,  either  in  assuming  such  flag,  or  in 
any  other  respect." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Chev.  de  Onis,  Spanish  minister,  Jan.  19, 
1816,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  IV.  424,  426. 

*'  It  is  found  that  existing  laws  have  not  the  efficacy  necessary  to 

prevent  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 

Proiidont  Madison'i  States  as  a  nation  at  peace  toward  bellgierent  parties 

eisi^e,      ecom-  ^^^  other  unlawful  acts  on  the  high  seas  by  armed 

vessels  equipped  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

*^  With  a  view  to  maintain  more  effectually  the  respect  due  to  the 

laws,  to  the  character,  and  to  the  neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the 

United  States,  I  recommend  to   the   consideration  of  Congress  the 

expediency  of  such  further  legislative  provisions  as  may  be  requisite." 

President  Madison,  special  message,  Dec.  26,  1816. 
'*lt  has.heen  represented — 


ik 


1.  That  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 

January  10, 1817. 


Kr.  Konroe's  Letter,  oi.^.  £        »  v.  u  jj»j 

States,  or  foreigners,  have  been  armed  and  equipped 


in  our  ports,  and  have  cleared  out  from  our  custom- 
houses, as  merchant  vessels;  and,  after  touching  at  other  ports,  have 
hoisted  the  flag  of  some  of  the  belligerents,  and  cruised  under  it  against 
the  commerce  of  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States^ 
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"2.  That,  in  other  instances,  other  vessels,  armed  and  equipped  in 
our  ports,  have  hoisted  such  flags  after  clearing  out  and  gettiiig 
to  sea.     *    *    * 

^  *'3.  That,  in  other  instances,  foreign  vessels  *  *  *  have  taken 
on  board  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  passengers,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  neutral  ports,  have  assumed  the  character  of  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  parties  in  the  contest  now  pre- 
vailing in  our  southern  hemisphere." 

Mr.  Monroei  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  chm.  Foreign  RelationH  Committee, 
Jan.  10,  1817,  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  104. 

"  It  was  anticipated  at  an  early  stage  that  the  contest  between  Spain 

and  the  colonies  would  become  highly  interesting  to 
PrMident  Monroe's  ^.^e  United  States.     *    *    *    Through  every  stage 

be  SM*817   ^^    ^^  ^^  Conflict  the  United  States  has  maintained  an 

impartial  neutralit}',  giving  aid  to  neither  of  the 
parties  in  men,  money,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war.  They  have 
regarded  the  contest  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinarj'^  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  but  as  a  civil  war  between  parties  nearly  equal,  having 
as  to  neutral  powers  equal  rights.  Our  ports  have  been  open  to 
both."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

President  Monroe,  first  annual  message,  Dec.  2,  1817. 

In  his  annual  message,  Dec.  7,  1819,  President  Monroe  said:  *'In  the  civil 
war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  provinces  in  this  hemisphere 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve 
an  impartial  neutrality.  Our  ports  have  .continued  to  be  equally  open  to 
both  parties  and  on  the  same  conditions,  and  our  citizens  have  been 
equally  restrained  from  interfering  in  favor  of  either  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other." 

"In  suppressing  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island  no  unfriendli- 
ness was  manifested  towards  Spain,  because  the  post 
Message  on  Amelia  ^g^  taken  from  a  force  which  had  wrested  it  from  her. 

1818  '  '  ^^^  measure,  it  is  true,  was  not  adopted  in  concert  with 

the  Spanish  Government,  *  *  *  because  *  *  * 
it  was  thought  proper,  in  doing  justice  to  the  United  States,  to  main- 
tain a  strict  impartiality  towards  both  belligerent  parties,  without  con- 
sulting or  acting  in  concert  with  either.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  Governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  whose  names 
were  assumed,  have  explicitly  disclaimed  all  participation  in  those 
measures,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  them.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

''The  civil  war  which  has  so  long  prevailed  between  Spain  and  the 
provinces  in  South  America  still  continues,  without  any  prospect  of  its 
speedy  termination." 

President  Monroe,  message  of  Nov.  17,  1818. 

The  foregoing  extract,  with  other  |)a.s8agoH  from  the  same  message*,  is  (juoled 
by  Wheaton  in  the  4th  vohiine  of  hin  re|K>rtH,  Appendix  2.'J,  uikUt  the 
head  of  "different  public  acts  ])y  which  the  (iovernment  of  the  rnite<l 
States  has  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Si)ain  and  her 
American  colonies.'*  The  learned  reporter  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
message  of  Dec.  2,  1817,  which  is  stronger  and  more  explicit  in  its  terms. 
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*'When  a  civil  war  ra^en  in  a  foreign  nation^  one  part  of  which 

.separates  itself  from  the  old-established  goYemment 

AoUon  of  the  Courts.        ,  i.    -x     i^  •   i.        j«  i.«      i.  ^   j.i_  _i. 

and  erects  itself  into  a  distinct  government,  the  courts 
of  the  Union  must  view  such  newly  constituted  government  as  it  is 
viewed  b}*^  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  If  the  Government  of  the  Union  remains 
neutral,  but  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  civil  war,  the  courts  of  the 
Union  can  not  consider  as  criminal  those  acts  of  hostilitv  which  war 
authorizes,  and  which  the  new  government  may  direct  against  its 
eneniv." 

United  States  r.  Palmer  (1818),  3  Wheaton,  610,  643. 

Cited  by  Wirt,  Attorney-General,  Nov.  6,  1818,  1  Op.  249. 

See,  also.  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  242;  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheat.  247. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  Sept.  5,  1820, 
referring  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  South  American  governments  in 
issuing  privateering  commissions  to  foreigners,  and  in  condoning  the  irregu- 
larities of  their  tribunals  in  prize  cases,  observed  that  "the  liberality  of 
this  Government  in  admitting  to  our  ports  armed  vessels  of  the  South 
American  revolutionists ' '  had  *  *  not  been  well  requited. ' '  ( MS.  Dom.  Let. 
XVIII.  132.) 

"'The  decision  at  the  last  term,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  r. 
Pahner,  establishes  the  principle  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  betwen  Spain  and 
her  colomes,  but  remaining  neutral,  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  bound 
to  consider  as  lawful  those  acts  which  war  authorizes,  and  which  the  new 
governments  in  South  America  may  direct  against  their  enemy.  Unless 
the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  as  ascertained  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  are 
violated  by  the  cruisers  sailing  under  commissions  from  those  govern- 
ments, captures  made  by  them  are  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  other  cap- 
tures, ^*?/rd^  helll^  are  regarded." 

The  Divina  Pastora  (1819),  4  Wheat.  52, 63. 

See  Nueva  Anna,  6  Wheat.  193;  La  Santinnima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.  337. 

Also,  Luther  r.  Borden,  7  How.  1. 

''As  soon  as  the  [revolutionary!  movement  assumed  such  a  steady 

and  consistent  form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  prov- 

^K^^^^'iurl  '"''''''  probable,  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled 

8, 1822.  ^y  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^  nations,  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  wur, 

were  extended  to  them.  Each  party  was  permitted  to 
enter  our  ports  with  its  public  and  private  ships,  and  to  take  from 
them  every  article  which  was  the  subject  of  commerce  with  other 
nations.  Our  citizens  also  have  carried  on  commerce  with  both  par- 
ties, and  the  Government  has  prottHtod  it  with  each  in  articles  not 
contraband  of  war.     Through  the  whole  of  this  contest  the  United 
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States  have  remained  neutral,  and  have  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality all  the  obligations  incident  to  that  character." 

President  Monroe,  special  message,  March  8,  1822,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  in  America.     (Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  818.) 

President  Woolsey  criticises  the  first  sentence  in  this  passage,  as  follows: 
**Thi8  nile  breaks  down  in  several  places.  The  probability  is  a  creature 
of  the  mind,  something  merely  subjective,  and  ought  not  to  enter  into  a 
definition  of  what  a  nation  ought  to  do.  Again,  the  success  does  not 
depend  on  steadiness  and  consistency  of  form  only,  but  on  relative 
strength  of  the  parties.  If  you  make  probability  of  success  the  criterion 
of  right  in  the  case,  you  have  to  weigh  other  circumstances  before  being 
able  to  judge  which  is  most  probable,  success  or  defeat.  Would  you,  if 
you  conceded  belligerent  rights,  withdraw  the  concession  whenever  suc- 
cess ceased  to  be  probable?  And,  still  further,  such  provinces  in  revolt 
are  not  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations  to  rights  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil 
war.  They  have  properly  no  rights,  and  the  concession  of  belligerency  is 
not  made  on  their  account,  but  on  account  of  considerations  of  policy  on. 
the  part  of  the  state  itself  which  declares  them  such,  or  on  grounds  of 
humanity.*'     (Int.  Law,  App.  III.,  note  19.) 

In  the  case  of  the  Three  Friends  (166  U.  S.  63),  government  counsel  specially 
examined  the  course  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  recognition 
of  the  belligerency  of  Latin- American  insurgents  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  brief  for  the  government  the  various  con- 
testing bodies  in  1817  were  classified  as  (1)  the  **  leading  Spanish- Ameri- 
can colonies,  whose  position  as  belligerents  was  in  doubt;"  (2)  "certain 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  districts  whose  belligerency  had  not  then  been  and 
never  was  recognized;"  (3)  Hayti;  (4)  Amelia  Island  and  Galveston. 
The  administration  of  President  Madison  came  to  an  end  March  4,  1817; 
and  whether  the  belligerency  of  the  South  American  revolutionists  was 
recognized  by  that  Administration  depended,  said  government  counsel,  on 
the  formalities  essential  to  such  recognition.  Judge  Benedict  had  taken 
the  ground  that  a  public  proclamation  by  the  Executive,  or  some  public 
act  by  necessary  implication  equivalent  to  such  a  proclamation,  was  essen- 
tial. (The  Conserva,  38  Fed.  Rep.  431,  437.)  Mr.  Clay  had  impliedly 
maintained  the  same  view.  (Annals  of  Congress,  March  18,  1818,  p. 
1415.)  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  of  Dec.  2,  1817,  took  the  con- 
trary view.  As  "Spanish  or  Portuguese  districts,"  whose  belligerency 
was  not  recognized,  were  specified  Paraguay  (Am.  State  Pajx^rs,  For.  Rel. 
IV.  219,  222,  226,  250,  265,  278,  339)  and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Artigas. 
(Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  173-4,  218,  219,  221,  225,  250,  268,  274, 
288,  289;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  53,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  193-200;  The  Gran  Para,  7 
Wheat.  471,  509;  Wirt,  At.-tien.,  1  Op.  249.)  Nor  was  the  belligerency 
of  the  Hay tian  chieftains  recognized.  (Wirt,  At. -Gen.,  1  Op.  249;  Annals 
of  Congress,  March  18,  1818,  p.  1245.)  The  partisans  or  freebooters  at 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston  were  treate<l  as  pirates,  though  their  princi- 
pal leader,  Aury,  claimed  the  right  to  fly  the  Venezuelan,  Artigan,  and 
other  revolutionary  flags.  (Wharton,  Int.  Law  Dig.  §  50  a.)  "The 
states,"  said  government  counsel,  "whose  l)elligerency  was  recognized  by 
Monroe  in  1817  were  doubtless  those  whose  independence  was  recogniztni 
in  1822,  namely.  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  *  *  *  ^  BuenoH  Ayres, 
*  *  *  and  Chili — the  successful  revoltM  (»f  Peru  and  Mexico  having  lx*en 
later  than  1817.  That  the  recognition  of  lK»liigerency  did  not  apply  to  all 
•  the  minor  insui^ncies  has  been  expressly  ruled  by  this  court  in  The  Nueva 
Anna  and  Liebre,  6  Wheat. 193." 
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4.  Revolution  in  Texas. 

§62. 

"  It  has  never  been  held  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  extension 

of  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  either  [of  the  parties  to 
*^^    li  ^  ^'^^'  contest],  that  the  chances  of  the  war  should 

be  balanced  and  the  probability  of  eventual  success 
determined.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  that  the 
party  had  declared  its  independence  and  at  the  time  was  actuallj"  main- 
taining it.  Such  having  been  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, however  important  it  might  be  to  consider  the  probability 
of  success,  if  a  question  should  arise  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Teiras^  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  made  a 
prerequisite  to  the  mere  exercise  of  hospitality  implied  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  vessels  of  that  country  into  our  ports.  The  declaration  of 
neutrality  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  existing  contest  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  that 
province  or  of  '  the  theater  of  war,'  within  which  it  was  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  any  collision  would  occur  or  any  question  on  the  sub- 
ject arise,  but  it  was  designed  to  extend  everywhere  and  to  include  as 
well  the  United  States  and  their  ports  as  the  territories  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties.  The  exc^lusion  of  the  vessels  of  Texas,  while  those  of 
Mexico  are  admitted,  is  not  deemed  compatible  with  the  strict  neu- 
trality which  it  is  the  desire  and  the  determination  of  this  Government 
to  observe  in  respect  to  the  present  contest  between  those  countries; 
nor  is  it  thought  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  character  or  authority  of  the 
flafif  under  w^hich  thev  mav  sail,  or  the  validity  of  the  commission  under 
which  they  may  be  commanded,  when  the  rights  of  this  country  and 
its  citizens  are  respected  and  observed.  In  this  frank  expression  of 
the  views  and  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  so 
much  interest  as  the  war  now  waging  between  Mexico  and  its  revolted 
province,  it  is  hoped  that  new  evidence  will  be  perceived,  not  only  of 
the  consistency  and  impartiality  of  this  Government  in  its  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  but  of  the  sincere  desire  which  is  entertained, 
by  sut^h  an  exposition  of  its  course,  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  that 
friendly  feeling,  which  will  see  in  the  scrupulous  regard  that  is  paid 
to  the  rights  of  other,  and  even  of  rival,  parties,  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  that  its  own  will  continue  to  be  respected." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  8ec.  of  Stat<?,  to  Mr.  (JoroHtiza,  Mexican  minister,  Sept.  20, 1836, 
S.  P^x.  Doc.  1,  24  Cong.  2  sens.  81.  See,  also,  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- 
General,  III.  120. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  written  in  rt»ply  to  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Gorostiza 
of  the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  in  permitting  a  vessel 
under  the  Texan  flag  to  enter  that  jmrt.  Mr.  Gorostiza  also  exprea9e<l  the 
hoiKj  that  the  United  States  would  close  its  ports  against  Texan  vessels. 
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and  wonld  not  admit  them  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  outside  the  terri- 
tory which  was  the  "  theater  of  war."  Quoting,  in  support  of  these  posi- 
tions, Mr.  Monroe's  statement  that  the  United  States  had  treated  the 
South  Americans  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war  as  soon  a^  the  revolutionary 
movement  had  assumed  "  such  a  steady  and  consistent  form  as  to  make 
the  success  of  the  provinces  probable,"  Mr.  Gorostiza  observed  that  there 
was  "a great  interval"  between  the  commencement  of  that  movement 
and  the  period  at  which  its  success  seemed  to  be  probable;  that  the  United 
States  meanwhile  preserved  a  mere  ^^neiUrality  of  expectancy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  whether  those  provinces  did,  or  did  not,  possess  the  means 
of  emancipating  themselves,"  and  that  the  Texan  revolt  had  not  reached 
the  stage  at  which  the  Spanish  Americans  had  arrive<l  when  belligerent 
rights  were  accorded  them.  (Mr.  Gorostiza  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sept.  12, 
1836,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  24  Cong.  2  sess.  74.) 
Replying  to  this,  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  a  passage  immediately  preceding  that  above 
quoted,  sa3r8:  **The  course  pursued  by  the  collector  of  New  York,  in 
declining  to  exclude  the  vessel  in  question,  which  bore  a  flag  alleged  to  be 
that  of  Texas,  and  the  commander  of  which  exhibited  a  commission  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  President  of  that  country,  or  to  seize  or  otherwise 
molest  her  after  she  had  entered,  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  practice  which  have  been  invariably  observed  by  this  Government 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  revc^ution  among  the  Spanish  provinces  on 
this  continent  to  the  present  time.  There  is  nothing  contradictory  of  this 
position  in  the  passage  which  Mr.  Gorostiza  has  quoted  from  the  message 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress  of  the  8th 
of  March,  1822,  when  properly  understood  and  construed  in  connection 
with  the  antecedent  acts  and  declarations  of  the  Executive.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  vessels  of  the  one  party  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  admission  of  those  of  the  other,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
an  impartial  neutrality;  and  yet  the  President,  in  the  same  message  from 
which  Mr.  Gorostiza  has  quoted,  states  that  '  through  the  whole  of  this 
contest  the  United  States  have  remained  neutral^  and  have  fulfilled  with 
the  utmost  impartiality  all  the  obligations  incident  to  that  character.'  In  a 
previous  message,  of  December  7th,  1819,  he  obeer\'es:  *In  the  civil  war 
existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  provinces  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an 
impartial  neuUraliiy.  Our  ports  have  continued  to  he  equally  open  to  both  parties 
and  on  the  game  conditions.^  This  language  plainly  refers  to  the  whole  of 
the  contest;  and  the  President  is  not  be  understood,  in  his  subsequent 
message,  to  which  Mr.  Gorostiza  has  referred,  as  intending  to  say  that  the 
vessels  of  either  party  wore  only  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
States /rom  the  period  wlim  the  success  of  such  party  is  probable.  The  con- 
struction which  Mr.  Gorostiza  has  given  to  the  paiticular  passage  he  has 
cited  is  not  only  contradicted  by  other  passages  from  the  messages  of  the 
same  executive  officer,  but  still  more  strongly,  if  possible,  by  the  uniform 
acts  of  this  Government  in  that  and  similar  cases.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  vessels  of  the  South  American  provinces  were  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  under  their  own  or  any  other  flags,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution;  and  it  is  equally  tnie  that  throughout 
the  various  civil  contests  that  have  taken  place  at  different  perio<ls  among 
the  states  that  sprung  from  that  revolution  the  vessels  of  each  of  the 
contending  parties  have  l)een  alike  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  this 
country."     (S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  24  Cong.  2  sess.  81-82. ) 

H.  Doc.  551 12 
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When  this  passage  was  written,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Forsyth  had  before 
hini  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dallas  to  Mr.  Duplessis  of  July  3, 1815,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  official  order  for  the  extension  of  hospitality  in  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  vessels  flying  South  American  flags.  The  letter 
had  not  been  printed  in  any  public  document.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  such  vessels  were  in  fact  admitted  by  the  customs  officers  at  some 
ports  before  any  order  on  the  subject  was  issued  by  the  Treasury;  and  it 
may  in  any  event  be  said  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr. 
Gorostiza  is  supported  by  passages  in  the  messages  of  President  Monroe 
of  1817  and  1822. 

''  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  independence  of  Texas,  as  a  sepa- 
rate government,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  United 

ty  0     area     g^^^  ^nd  she  has  since  been  recognized  in  that  char- 
Ooyonunont.  ., 

acter  by  several  of  the  most  considerable  powers  of 
Europe.  *  *  *  No  effort  for  the  subjugation  of  Texas  has  been 
made  by  Mexico  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  April,  1836,  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  year; 
and  during  all  this  period  Texas  has  maintained  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, carried  on  commerce,  and  made  treaties  with  nations  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  kept  aloof  all  attempts  at  invading  her  territory.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  whose 
behalf  this  Government  has  a  right  on  any  account  or  to  any  extent 
to  interfere,  should,  on  a  charge  of  having  been  found  with  an  armed 
Texan  force  acting  in  hostility  to  Mexico,  be  brought  to  trial  and 
punished  as  for  a  violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Mexico,  or  as 
being  her  subject  engaged  in  rebellion,  after  his  release  has  been 
demanded  by  this  Government,  consequences  of  the  most  serious 
character  would  certainly  ensue." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico,  April  15, 
1842,  Welwter's  Works,  VI.  427,  434-4^5,  in  relation  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  captured  with  the  Texan  expedition  to  Santa  F6, 
but  who,  as  was  l)elieved,  were  not  in  any  hostile  sense  parties  to  that 
expedition. 

5.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montpvideo,  1844. 

§63. 

May  23,   1845,  Mr.   Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the   Navy,  preferred 

against  Captain  Philip  F.  Voorhees  a  charge  which. 

Duty  of  Hentral       iM-is  i.  i!i*i_j«  ^        i 

'      .  ^  while  m  form  a  charge  or  disobedience  of  ordere,  em- 

bmced  the  substance  of  complaints  made  by  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  and  its  ally,  General  Oribe,  of  a  violation  by  that 
officer  of  their  belligerent  rights.  In  March,  1844,  Captain  Voorhees 
was  dispatched  in  the  frigate  (Jongrem^  by  his  commanding  officer^ 
Commodore  Daniel  Turner,  to  Montevideo,  with  orders  to  protect  the 
commerce  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter,  and  in  so 
doing  "to  be  extremely  particular  in  all  his  official  and  private  inter- 
course with  the  Monte videan  and  Buenos  Ayrean  governments,"  and 
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"  to  bear  always  in  mind  that  it  was  not  only  the  policy-  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  their  earnest  desire,  to  maintain  a  strict  and  unqualified 
neutrality  in  all  things  relating  to  the  belligerents  and  to  those  coun- 
tries generally."  When  Captain  Voorhees  arrived  off  Montevideo, 
the  port  was  blockaded  by  a  squadron  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
against  which  Montevideo  had  declared  war,  and  was  besieged  by  land 
by  Greneral  Oribe,  who  claimed  to  be  the  legal  President  of  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  who  was  endeavoring,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Government  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  recover  Montevideo,  whence  he  had 
been  driven  some  months  previously  by  a  revolution.  General  Oribe 
held  possession  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental  Republic  except  Montevideo, 
and  displayed  in  his  camp  the  Montevidean  flag,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  flag  of  the  Argentine  Confedei-ation,  as  that 
of  his  ally.  The  Montevideans,  reinforced  by  large  numbers  of  French, 
Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  held  out  against  the  siege  and  the  block- 
ade, and  claimed  to  be  the  Government  of  the  Republic.  The  United 
States  had  for  years  maintained  a  charg^  d'affaires  near  the  Government 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  had  received  from  it  in  1838,  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  extraordinary,  General  Alvear,  who  still 
resided  at  Washington  in  that  capacity.  Diplomatic  relations  with 
Uruguay  had  never  been  e^stablished,  but  the  United  States  maintained 
at  Montevideo  a  consul,  who  wa^  accredited  to  the  Oriental  Republic. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  taken  no  action  upon  the 
war  between  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Montevideo,  or  upon 
the  civil  contest  in  Uruguay.  The  foreign  naval  forces  in  the  River 
Plate  conceded,  however,  the  claims  of  the  various  parties  to  belligerent 
rights. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  29, 1844,  the  armed  schooner 
/Sancalu^  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  General  Oribe  to  cruise  against 
the  Montevidean  fishermen  who  supplied  the  besieged  with  fish,  came 
out  of  the  port  of  Buseo,  under  the  Montevidean  flag,  and  chased  an 
enemy  fishing  boat.  The  boat  sought  refuge  alongside  the  American 
bark  Hosalba,  which  had,  unknown  to  the  Congress^  come  out  of  Mon- 
tevideo on  the  preceding  night,  and  which  was  then  lying,  unrecog- 
nized and  without  any  colors  hoisted,  near  the  frigate.  The  Sancala 
fired  a  volley  of  musketry  at  the  boat  and  some  of  the  balls  struck  the 
Hosalhd^  which  then  displayed  her  American  colors.  The  Sancala 
drew  off  and  anchored  under  the  stern  of  the  flagship  of  the  Argentine 
squadron,  and,  after  communicating  with  the  commander,  continued 
to  cruise  after  fishing  boats.  Several  hours  later.  Captain  Voorhees, 
having  been  advised  of  the  incident,  sent  out  boats  from  the  dmxjrei^H 
and  captured  the  Sancala,  ller  ofiicers  and  crew  were  sent  on  board 
the  Cmigress  as  prisoners,  and  the  Sancala  herself,  under  United  States 
colors  and  with  a  crew  from  the  Congi^e^'iti^  chased  and  captured  a 
schooner  of  the  Argentine  squadron,  called  the  Ninth  of  J^ily^  and  put 
a  prize  crew  on  board  of  her.     The  Ccmgress  then  bore  down  on  the 
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Argentine  squadron,  which  was  lying  at  anchor,  compelled  it  to  strike, 
caused  all  the  officers  to  be  sent  on  board,  released  all  the  Montevidean 
prisoners  on  the  Argentine  vessels,  as  well  as  some  fishing  boats  held 
as  prizes,  and  took  from  one  of  the  vessels  some  seamen,  who  repre- 
sented that  they  were  citizens-of  the  United  States  and  that  their  terras 
of  enlistment  had  expired.  Subsequently  the  officers  were  returned 
to  their  vessels,  and  the  Argentine  commander  renewed  a  protest  which 
he  had  previously  made  against  what  had  been  done.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  he  notified  Captain  Voorhees  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
blockade.  Captain  Voorhees  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  notice 
on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  but  on  the  22nd  informed  the  Argentine 
commander  that  he  would  no  longer  permit  American  vessels  to  be 
visited.  The  blockade  wa>i  therefore  suspended  as  to  such  vessels  till 
the  3rd  of  November,  when  Commodore  Turner,  who  had  arrived  oflF 
Montevideo  on  the  29th  of  October,  directed  that  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  Argentine  Government  be  respected.  On  the  21st  of  November 
he  also  ordered  the  release  of  the  Sancala^  her  officers  and  crew. 

In  the  specifications  by  whic*h  the  charge  of  disobedience  was  sup- 
ported, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  alleged  that  Captain  Voorhees  had 
violated  the  orders  of  Commodore  Turner  of  March,  1844,  by  the  fol- 
.  lowing  specific  acts: 

1.  By  ''wrongfully  capturing  and  taking  forcible  possession  of  an 
armed  vessel  called  the  '  Sancala,'  belonging  to  a  Government  at  peace 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  at  war  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Montevideo." 

2.  By  ''wrongfully  capturing  and  taking  forcible  possession  of  a 
squadron  of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  a  Government  at  peace  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  at  war  with  the  Government 
of  Montevideo." 

3.  By  ''forcibl}^  and  wrongfully  releasing  prisoners  and  other  prop- 
erty captured  by,  or  in  custody  of,  a  squadron  of  vessels  employed  in 
blockading  the  port  of  Montevideo,  the  said  squadron  belonging  to  a 
Government  at  peace  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

4.  By  "wrongfully  and  forcibly  taking  seamen  from  a  squadron  of 
vessels  })lockading  the  port  of  Montevideo,  the  said  squadron  belong- 
ing to  a  Government  at  peace  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

5.  By  "refusing  to  permit  a  scjuadron  of  vessels  employed  in  block- 
ading Montevideo  to  enforce  the  blockade  with  respect  to  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  said  squadron  belonging  to 
a  Government  at  peace  with  the  (Tovernmeut  of  the  United  States." 

The  judge-advocate,  in  his  opening  statement,  discussed  the  ques- 
tions whether  the  Sahvida  was  sailing  under  a  false  flag,  with  no 
authority  to  exercise  ])elligerent  rights,  and  whether  her  attack  on  the 
Eosalha  was  a  piratical  act,  which  outlawed  her.     He  maintained  the 
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negative  of  both  questions.^  He  referred  to  the  case  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Turner,  who,  April  Y,  1830,  cut  out  the  Buenos  Ayrean  privateer  from 
a  neutral  harbor  in  St.  Bartholomew,  on  representations  of  her  having 
plundered  an  American  vessel  and  the  refusal  of  the  neutral  power  to 
give  her  up;  and  to  the  case  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  who,  June 
3,  1825,  attacked  a  town  in  Porto  Rico,  landing  and  compelling  the 
submission  of  the  local  authorities  for  having  imprisoned  Lieutenant 
Piatt,  whom  he  had,  while  in  search  of  pirates,  dispatched  thither  in 
search  of  supposed  stolen  goods.  In  both  these  cases,  said  the  judge- 
advocate,  ''the  invasion  of  national  rights  met  with  condemnation  and 
rebuke  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Captain  Voorhees,  in  his  defense,  stated  that  in  capturing  the  San- 
cala  he  acted  upon  a  communication  brought  to  him  by  a  midshipman, 
from  the  owner  of  the  Rosalha.  to  the  effect  that  a  Buenos  Avrean 
schooner,  sailing  under  Montevidean  colors,  had  pursued  and  captured 
several  Montevidean  fishermen  and  had  fired  a  volley  of  musketry  into 
the  bark.  This,  as  reported,  he  considered  an  act  of  piracy,  in  which 
the  commander  of  the  Argentine  squadron  had,  by  approving  and 
adopting  it,  made  himself  an  accomplice.  He  also  relied  much  on  the 
case  of  the  Marianna  Floi^a.^  He  referred  to  the  Sancala  as  a  ''  daring 
marauder,"  and  cited  Klintock's  case  ^  to  show  that  Oribe,  not  having 
been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  by  the  United  States,  was  not  entitled 
to  belligerent  rights.  He  also  said:  "I  received  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  the  approbation  of  my  proceedings  from  the  highest  com- 
manding officer^  in  the  English,  French,  and  Brazilian  squadrons. 
High  commendation  was  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  agent  of  my  Gov- 
ernment at  Montevideo  and  by  the  American  minister  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  finally  it  was  in  the  fullest  and  most  distinct  manner 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  my  commanding  oflicer,  Commodore 
Turner,  whose  orders  I  am  now  charged  with  violating." 

The  court-martial  found  the  accused  guilty  on  each  of  the  five  speci- 
fications, and  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded  in  a  general  order  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  be  suspended  for  three  years. '^  The 
verdict  was  approved  and  the  sentence  confirmed.  The  Secretarj'  of 
the  Navy,  in  carrying  the  sentence  into  effect,  said;  "I  could  desire 
not  to  add  one  word  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  *  ♦  *  But  jus- 
tice to  our  own  Government,  the  relations  of  amity  subsisting  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  our  avowed  policy  of  neutrality  between  foreign 
belligerents,  respect  for  the  rights  of  a  foreign  flag,  a  firm  adhesion 
to  the  humane  principles  of  the  modern  code  of  maritime  law,  ever 

a  The  judge-advocate  cited  various  writers  on  international  law,  and  the  ca.se  of  the 
Invincible  J  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Butler,  May  17,  1836,  3  Op.  120. 
*11  Wheaton,  1. 

c  United  States  r.  Klintock,  6  Wheaton,  144. 
<*  MSS.  Navy  Department. 
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advocated  and  insisted  upon  b}'^  the  American  people,  the  determina- 
tion to  demand  nothing  but  what  is  right,  especially  from  a  weaker 
power  than  our  own,  compel  me  to  disavow  and  reprove  your  conduct 
as  set  forth  in  the  charge  and  specifications  of  which  you  have  been 
found  guilty."  ^  A  transcript  of  this  letter  and  of  the  finding  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial  were  communicated  to  the  Argentine  min- 
ister, with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  his  Government  would  see 
in  it  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  "to 
respect  the  rights  of  Buenos  Ayres."* 

6.  Peru — The  Vtvanco  Insurrection. 

§64. 

"I  shall  not  undertake  to  settle  any  general  principle  by  which  the 

true  character  of  an  insurrectionarv  movement  in  a 

Nonaction  of  Foreign  country  may  be  tested,  and  under  what  circumstances 

«.**i-!      J  «  -..  '  it  becomes  a  contest  for  a  change  of  ffovex-nment, 

Itights  and  DntieB  .  ^  .  i      i        » 

of  their  Citiions.     R*^"^&  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  attributes,  together  with  the  first 

consequences,  of  a  civil  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties  in  Peru,^  and  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  together  with  the  extent  of  their 
operations,  and  also  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  portion  of  the 
Republic  which  they  occupied  and  governed  at  different  periods  of 
the  struggle,  made  that  contest  a  civil  war.  ♦  *  *  You  consider 
some  act  of  a  foreign  government  recognizing  the  existence  of  such  a 
war  to  be  necessary  before  its  citizens  can  clainrthe  protection  which 
the  United  States  demand  for  their  own.  *  *  ♦  Cases  have  been 
put,  and  may  be  put  again,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  high  authorities, 
require  such  a  measure  before  they^  carry  with  them  the  consequences 
attached  to  the  condition  of  civil  war.  Such  cases  may  relate  to  the 
declaration  of  a  blockade,  to  a  claim  to  search  vessels  as  neutrals,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  other  belligerent  powers  assumed  by  the  hostile 
rulers.  By  what  public  act,  whether  proclamation  or  otherwise,  this 
recognition  must  take  place  I  have  not  found  laid  down.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  this  country  an}^  solemn  proceeding,  either  legislative  or 
executive,  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  status  of 
an  insurrectionary  movement  abroad,  and  whether  it  is  entitled  to  the 
attril)utes  of  civil  war,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  formal  recognition  of  a 
portion  of  an  empire  seeking  to  establish  its  independence,  which,  in 
fact,  does  not  so  much  admit  its  existence  as  it  announces  its  result,  at 


« Mr.  Bancroft,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  to  Capt.  Voorhees,  Aug.  12,  1845,  MSS.  Navy 
Dept. 

&Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Gen.  Alvear,  Oct.  25,  1845,  MS.  Notes  to  Ai^en- 
tuie  Confederation,  VI.  17. 

<•  During  the  Vivauco  insurrection.     See  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1593  et  seq. 
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least  so  far  as  regards  the  nation  thus  proclaiming  its  decision.  But 
that  is  the  case  of  the  admission  of  a  new  member  into  the  family  of 
nations.  Such  is  not  the  condition  of  Peru.  She  had  already  attained 
that  position,  and  her  intestine  diflSculties  arose  out  of  an  effort  to 
change  the  administration  of  the  government,  which  was  a  matter  of 
purely  domestic  concern,  not  touching  foreign  powers,  unless  in  the 
progress  of  the  contest  their  interests  were  brought  into  question.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  such  a  contest  preserves  its  domestic  character  there 
is  no  necessity  for  external  interposition  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a 
determination  to  take  part  with  and  aid  one  of  the  parties  by  the 
direct  application  of  force  or  by  the  exertion  of  political  influence. 
Such  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  they  carefully 
abstained  from  all  interference  with  the  troubles  in  Peru,  content  to 
abide  the  decision  which  its  people  might  make;  and  this  Government 
permitted  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  to  continue 
unchanged,  as  a  measure  demanded  by  their  mutual  interests  and  not 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pretensions  of  either  of  the  rival  parties. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  effect  of  a  formal  recog- 
nition by  the  Executive,  and  how  far  that  act  of  political  power  would 
be  obligatory  upon  the  courts  of  justice  and  binding  upon  the  rights 
of  individuals.  Whether  a  civil  war  was  prevailing  in  Peru  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  be  judged  by  the  proofs,  as  the  existence  of  a  war 
between  two  independent  nations  is  a  similar  question,  to  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner,  whereas,  as  is  often  the  case,  at  least  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  public  authoritative  recognition  of  it." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Peruvian  minister,  May  22, 1858,  S.  Ex. 

Doc.  69,  36  Ck)ng.  1  sees.  17,  20,  24-25. 
See  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Black,  1858,  9  Op.  140. 

"Mr.  Osma  insists,  however,  that  a  civil  war  in  one  country  can 
not  be  known  to  the  people  of  another  but  through  their  own  govern- 
ment; that  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  civil  war  is  a  question  not 
of  fact,  but  of  law,  which  no  private  person  has  a  right  to  decide  for 
himself;  that  foreigners  must  regard  the  former  state  of  things  as  still 
existing,  unless  their  respective  governments  have  recognized  the 
change.  But  I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  an  American  citi- 
zen who  goes  to  southern  Peru  may  safely  act  upon  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses.  If  he  sees  that  the  former  government  has  been 
expelled  or  overturned  by  a  civil  revolution,  and  a  new  one  set  up  and 
maintained  in  its  place,  he  can  not  be  molested  or  even  blamed  for 
regulating  his  behavior  by  the  laws  thus  established.  Nay,  he  has  no 
choice;  the  government  de  facto  will  compel  his  obedience.  It  will 
not  give  him  leave  to  ignore  the  matter  of  fact  while  he  waits  for  the 
solution  of  a  legal  problem  at  home.  Besides,  if  he  resists  the  author- 
ity of  the  party  in  possession  on  the  ground  that  another  has  the  right 
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of  possession,  he  departs  from  his  neutrality,  and  so  violates  the  duty 
he  owes  to  both  the  belligerents  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  minister  to  Peru,  Nov.  26, 1858,  MS.  Inst. 

Peru,  XV.  243. 
See,  also,  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers  (1859-1860),  L.  1126;  id.  (1860,  1861),  LI. 

7.  Mexico. 

§65. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  both  Mr.  McLane,  our  minis- 
ter to  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Mata,  the  Mexican  minister  here, 
Miramon    Oovem-  i^y^  stated  to  this  Department  that  there  is  reason  to 
in  %'»/*'  *****  believe  that  arrangements  are  making  by  what  is  known 

as  the  Miramon  government  of  Mexico  to  establish  a 
blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
President  has  decided  that  no  such  blockade  will  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  to  request  that  the  necessarj'  orders  for  the 
protection  of  American  commerce  in  the  Gulf  against  any  such  attempt 
may  be  given  to  the  proper  naval  oflScers." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toucey,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  March  10, 1860,  52 
MS.  Doin:  Let.  37. 
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''This  Government  has  long  recognized,  and  still  does  continue  to 

recognize,  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  as  the  sovereign  authority  in  that 
imUian  country,  and  the  President,  Benito  Juarez,  as  its  chief. 

This  Government,  at  the  same  time,  equally  recognizes 
the  condition  of  war  existing  in  Mexico  between  that  countrj'  and 
France.  We  maintain  absolute  neutrality  between  the  belligerents, 
and  we  do  not  assume  to  judge,  much  less  to  judge  in  advance,  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  titles  or  estates." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Geofroy,  French  minister,  April  6,  1864,  Dip. 
Cor.  1864,  III.  212. 

8.    The  CoNr'EDERATE   STATES.  • 

§66. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  May  21,  1861, 
Action  of  Various  stated  that  "a  concession  of  belligerent  rights"  by 
Powers;  Position  Great  Britain  to  the  Confederate  States  would  "  be  lia- 
of  Kr.  Seward,     ble  to  be  construed"  as  a  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  would  not  "pass  unquestioned  by  the  United  States."** 
Subsequently,  having  heard  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality 

a  Dip.  Cor.  1861,  89.  A  facsimile  of  Mr.  Seward*s  draft  of  these  instructions,  with 
President  Lincohi's  interlineations  and  corrections,  is  given  in  an  article  entitled  "A 
famous  diplomatic  dispatch,"  in  the  North  American  Review,  April,  1886. 
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of  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward  observed  that  its  issuance  was 
'* remarkable" — first,  because  it  was  made  on  the  very  day  of  Mr. 
Adams'  arrival  in  London,  without  according  him  the  reception  and 
interview  for  which  his  predecessor  had  arranged,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  ''  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation  itself,  which  seems  to  rec- 
ognize, in  a  vague  manner,  indeed,  but  does  seem  to  recognize,  the 
insurgents  as  a  helligerent  national  j^z^?(?r."^  In  an  instruction  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  minister  to  France,  of  May  30, 1861,  Mr.  Seward  said:  ''The 
United  States  can  not  for  a  moment  allow  the  French  Government  to 
rest  under  the  delusive  belief  that  they  will  be  content  to  have  the 
Confederate  States  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power  by  states  with 
which  this  nation  is  in  amity."*  The  French  declaration  of  neutrality 
was  issued  June  10,  1861,  that  of  Spain  June  17,  and  that  of  the  Neth- 
erlands in  the  same  month.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  issued  a  similar 
declaration  August  1,  1861.  Declarations,  decrees,  or  notifications 
were  issued  by  other  maritime  powers..^  In  a  conversation  with  Earl 
Russell,  June  12,  1861,  Mr.  Adams,  referring  to  the  British  recogni- 
tion of  Confederate  belligerency^,  observed  that,  '^at  any  rate,  there 
was  one  compensation,  the  act  had  released  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  responsibility  for  any  misdeeds  of  the  rebels 
towards  Great  Britain.  If  any  of  their  people  should  capture  or 
maltreat  a  British  vessel  on  the  ocean,  the  reclamation  must  be  made 
only  upon  those  who  had  authorized  the  wrong.  The  United  States 
would  not  be  liable."''  In  April,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Dayton 
were  respectively  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to  submit  to  the 
British  and  French  Governments  certain  representations  looking  to 
the  revocation  or  ''revision"  of  their  recognition  of  Confederate 
belligerency.* 

"This  Government  insists  now  in  these  cases,  as  it  insisted  in  the 
beginning  of  our  domestic  strife,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Emperor's 

^'Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  minister  to  P^ngland,  June  3,  18(51,  Dip. 
Cor.  1861,  97. 

^Dip.  Cor.  1861,  215.  See  also  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  June  17,  June  22,  and 
July  6,  1861,  id.  224,  229,  231-234. 

^  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  595. 

''Mr.  Adams,  minister  to  England,  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Dip.  Cor.  1861, 
87,  89;  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (1863),  44.  "It  is  easy  to  see  what  they  [the  United 
States]  gained  [by  the  acknowletlgment  of  Confederate  belligerency].  They 
gained  the  liberty  to  exercise  against  British  ships  on  the  high  seas  the  rights  of 
visit  and  search,  of  capturing  contraband,  and  of  blockade — rights  which  spring 
solely  from  the  relation  of  belligerent  and  neutral,  and  which  the  neutral  ac^knowl- 
edges  by  recognizing  the  existence  of  that  relation.  The  advantages  reaped  in  mari- 
time war  from  the  exercise  of  such  rights  fall,  where  there  is  a  disparity  of  force, 
into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  belligerent;  where  the  disparity  is  great  he  has  a 
monopoly  of  them,  for  he  is  able  to  shut  up  his  enemy  in  port  and  drive  him  from 
the  sea."     (Bernard's  Neutrality  of  Gr.  Brit.  167.) 

«Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  minister  to  England,  April  16,  1862, 
Dip.  Cor.  1862,  73;  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  minister  to  France, 
April  17,  1862,  Dip.  Cor.  1862,  333. 
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Government,  like  those  of  other  maritime  powers,  by  which  the  insur- 
gents of  this  country,  without  a  port  or  a  ship  or  a  court  of  admimlty, 
are  recognized  by  France  as  a  naval  belligerent,  are  in  derogation  of 
the  law  of  nations  and  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States;  that  they  have  never  approved  or  acquiesced  in  those 
decrees,  and  that  they  regard  these  late  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
Florida  and  Georgia,  like  those  of  a  similar  character  which  have 
occurred  in  previous  cases,  as  just  subjects  of  complaint.  The  same 
views  are  entertained  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  new  maritime  regu- 
lations. We  claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  our  national  vessels 
received  in  French  ports  with  the  same  courtesy  that  we  ourselves 
extend  to  French  ships  of  war,  and  that  all  real  or  pretended  insur- 
gent vessels  ought  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  French  ports.  We 
expect  the  time  to  come,  and  we  believe  it  is  not  distant,  when  this 
claim  will  be  acknowledged  by  France  to  be  both  reasonable  and 
just." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  minister  to  France,  March  21, 1864, 
Dip.  Cor.  1864,  III.  55. 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that,  beyond  what  we  deem  the 
original  error  of  France  in  recognizing,  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  the 
insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  we  have  every  reason  to  appreciate  the  just 
and  impartial  observance  of  neutrality  which  has  been  practiced  in  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  France  by  the  Government  ef  the  Emperor.  In  any 
case  it  will  be  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  a  pleasing  duty  to  con- 
duct all  our  belligerent  proceedings  so  as  to  inflict  no  wrong  or  injury 
upon  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  French  Empire."  (Mr.  Sew- 
ard, Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  minister  to  France,  April  24,  1863, 
Dip.  Cor.  1863,  I.  662. ) 

"The  steadfast  determination  of  the  Government  neither  to  say  nor  do  any- 
thing which  could  reasonably  be  construed  into  an  interference  was 
tested  in  November,  1862,  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  that  the  Courts  of  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  should  ten- 
der their  good  offices  to  both  belligerents,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  the 
way  for  an  accommodation.  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  in  addressing  himself 
to  the  British  Government,  dwelt  on  the  'innumerable  calamities  and 
immense  bUxKis^heil  *  which  attended  the  war,  and  on  the  evils  which  it 
inflicted  uiK>n  Europe.  The  two  contending  parties,  he  said,  had  up  to 
that  time  fought  with  balanced  success,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  prob- 
ability that  the  strife  would  soon  terminate.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  three  courts  should  join  in  recommending  an  armistice  for  six 
montlis,  during  which  means  might  be  discovered  for  effecting  a  lasting 
pacification.  The  British  (lovernment  declined  to  take  part  in  such  a 
recommendation,  being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
its  being  entertaineii  by  that  of  the  United  States.  *  Depend  upon  it,  my 
lords,'  said  Earl  Russell,  addressing  the  House  of  Peers  in  1863,  Hhat,  if 
this  war  is  to  cease,  it  is  far  l)etter  that  it  should  cease  by  a  con\action 
l)oth  on  the  part  of  the  North  and  on  that  of  the  South  that  they  can 
never  live  together  again  happily  as  one  commimity  and  as  one  Republic, 
and  that  the  termination  of  hostilities  can  never  be  brought  about  by  the 
advice,  the  mediation,  or  the  interference  of  any  European  power.' " 
(Bernard's  Neutrality  of  Gr.  Br.,  467.) 
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See,  further,  as  to  the  recoj^nition  of  Confederate  helligerency,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  11, 
41  Cong.  1  Bess.;  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  II.  (3d  ed. )  25;  speecrh  of  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Oct.  17,  1862,  cited  by  Lawrence,  Com.  Bur  droit  int.,  I.  200;  Gold- 
win  Smith,  Macmillan'8  Mag.  XIII.  168,  C.  F.  Adams,  Lee  at  Appomattox 
and  other  papers,  98-101,  199-203. 

ffune  2,  1865,  Earl  Kussell  instructed   Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the 

British  minister  at  Washington,  to  inform  the  Gov- 
Withdrawal  of   ernment  of  the   United   States   that   Her   Majesty's 

reoogiiition.  . 

Government,  having  received  copies  of  the  President's 
proclamation  of  May  10  declaring  that  armed  resistance  to  the  United 
States  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  having  heard  of  the  surrender  or 
dispersal  of  most  of  the  Confederate  armies  and  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  had,  after  communication  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, determined,  although  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
the  United  States  had  also  declared  that  it  renounced  the  exercise,  as 
regarded  neutrals,  of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  to  consider  the  war 
to  have  ceased  de  facto  and  peace  to  have  been  reestablished  through- 
out the  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment would  immediately  direct  that  admission  to  British  waters  be 
refused  to  Confederate  vessels  of  war,  while  any  such  vessels  already 
in-  those  waters  should,  unless  divested  of  their  warlike  character,  be 
required  to  depart,  with  the  benefit,  for  the  last  time,  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  their  being  pursued  within  twenty-four  hours  by  a  cruiser 
of  the  United  States  lying  at  the  moment  within  the  same  port.'*  Mr. 
Seward  protested  against  this  reservation,*  and,  in  communicating  the 
correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  advised  that  the  naval 
officers  of  the  United  States  be  acquainted  with  ''the  results  follow- 
ing therefrom,  namely:  First,  Great  Britain  withdraws  her  cession 
heretofore  made  of  a  belligerent  character  from  the  insurgents;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  withdi-awal  of  the  twent^^-f our  hours'  rule  has  not  been 
made  absolute  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  therefore  the  .customar}^ 
courtesies  are  not  to  be  paid  by  our  vessels  to  those  of  the  British 
navy;  thirdly,  the  right  of  search  of  British  vessels  is  terminated 
(of  course  this  has  no  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  the  existing 
slave-trade  treaty);  fourthly,  any  insurgent  or  piratical  vessels 
found  on  the  high  seas  may  be  lawfully  captured  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States."*'  Mr.  Welles,  June  22,  1865,  issued  instructions  to 
the  Navy  to  the  effect  that  France  had  "withdrawn  from  the  insur- 
gents the  character  of  belligerents"  and  removed  all  restrictions  on 
naval  intercourse;  that  Great  Britain  had  taken  similar  action,  but 
that,  as  her  withdrawal  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule  was  not  abso- 
lute, "reciprocal  measures"  would  be  extended  to  her  vessels;   that 

«  Dip.  Cor.  1865,  I.  409. 
ft  Dip.  CJor.  1865,  I.  407-408. 

cMr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  June  19,  1865,  Dip. 
Ck>r.  1865,  I.  410. 
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the  blockade  of  the  ports  and  coast  of  the  United  States  would  soon 
cease,  and  that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  belligerent  right 
of  search  would  also  cease. ^  On  June  23  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  terminating  the  blockade.*  In  a  letter  to  the  lords  of 
the  admiraltj'^  of  October  13,  1865,  Earl  Russell,  adverting  to  the 
reservation  as  to  the  twenty-f our  hours'  rule,  stated  that' all  restrictive 
measures  on  United  States  men-of-war  in  British  waters  were  to  l>e 
considered  as  at  an  end/  Mr.  Welles  was  in  consequence  requested 
to  inform  the  officers  of  the  Navy  that  the  instructions  previously 
given  them  "to  make  discriminations  in  regard  to  their  \nsits  in 
British  ports  and  their  intercourse  with  British  npval  vessels  "*'  were 
counteiTnanded  and  withdrawn.^ 

Spain,  by  a  royal  decree  of  June  4,  1865,  annulled  the  ro^'^al  decree 
of  June  17,  1861,  declaring  her  neutrality,  and  thus  withdrew  her 
concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederacy.*' 

''This  subject  [of  the  recognition  of  belligerency]  received  a  full 
CorreBpondence    of  discussion  in  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams 
Mr.  AdamB  and  and  Earl  Russell,  }>eginning  April  7  and  ending  Sep- 
Bari    Bib  Bell,  tember  18,  1865.     The  principal  contest  was  whether 
^®®*-  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  belligerent  rights 

in  the  rebel  Stales  was  '  unprecedented  and  precipitate,'  as  alleged  by 
Mr.  Adams.  *  *  *  The  rule  Mr.  Adams  lays  down  is  this:  'When- 
ever an  insurrection  against  the  established  government  of  a  country 
takes  place,  the  duty  of  governments,  under  obligations  to  maintain 
peace  and  friendship  with  it,  appears  to  be,  at  first,  to  abstain  care- 
fully from  any  step  that  may  have  the  smallest  influence  in  affecting 
the  result.  Whenever  facts  occur  of  which  it  is  necessarv  to  take 
notice,  either  because  they  involve  a  necessity  of  protecting  personal 
interests  at  home  or  avoiding  an  implication  in  the  struggle,  then  it 
appears  to  be  just  and  right  to  provide  for  the  emergency  by  specific 
measures,  precisely  to  the  extent  that  may  be  required,  but  no  farther. 
It  is,  then,  facts  alone,  and  not  appearances  or  presumptions,  that 
justify  action.  But  even  these  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  farther  than 
the  occasion  demands;  a  rigid  neutralit}'  in  whatever  is  done  is  of 
course  understood.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  period,  there 
be  little  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  struggle,  especially  if  this  be 
carried  on  upon  the  ocean,  a  recognition  of  the  parties  as  belligerents 
appears  to  be  justifiable;  and  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
such  a  step  has  never  in  fact  been  objected  to.**     He  contends  that  the 

«  Dip.  Cor.  1865,  I.  414. 

ft  Dip.  Cor.  1866,  I.  412.  See  also,  as  to  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  id.  433,  445, 
453. 

<*Dip.  Cor.  1865,  I.  611. 
e/  Dip.  Cor.  1865,  1.  627-628. 
*  Dip.  Cor.  ISa^,  II.  540. 
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recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  American  colonies,  in  their 
war  of  independence,  by  France  and  Holland,  was  not  made  genemlly 
and  for  all  purposes,  but  only  to  meet  existing  facts,  and  not  until  the 
presence  of  American  war  vessels  in  their  ports  made  a  decision  neces- 
sary; and  that  France  and  England  alike  seemed  to  consider  that  a 
recognition  of  belligerency  was  an  unfriendly  act,  unless  justified  by 
necessity.  He  considers  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  American 
provinces  to  have  been  recognized  upon  the  same  principles,  and  refers 
to  late  civil  wars  in  Europe,  involving  states  more  or  less  maritime, 
where  no  such  recognition  had  been  made.  He  contends  that  the 
recognition  in  this  instance  created  all  the  naval  power  the  rebellion 
possessed,  and  was  so  influential  upon  its  subsequent  history  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  not  entitled  to  the  argument  that  the  event 
justified  their  action.  Earl  Russell  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Adams  on  the  general  principles.  He  contends  that  the  state  of  things 
upon  which  the  Government  was  required  to  act  had  no  exact  parallel, 
and  must  be  judged  by  itself.  He  protests  that  the  overt  and  formal 
acts  of  the  parties  to  the  war  are  not  alone  to  be  considered;  and, 
referring  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  population,  and  resources  of 
the  rebellion;  the  existence  of  its  completely  organized  State  and  gen- 
eral governments;  its  unequivocal  determination  to  treat  as  war,  by 
sea  and  land,  any  acts  of  authority  which  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  equally  determined  to  exert;  the  long  antecedent  his- 
toiy  and  preparations  for  this  revolution;  and  the  certainty  of  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  war  and  its  rapid  development  whenever 
it  should  begin,  and  that  it  would  require  the  instant  decision  of  mari- 
time questions  by  neutral  vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  alike,  he 
argues  that  it  was  necessary  for  England  to  determine  at  once,  upon 
facts  and  probabilities,  whether  she  should  permit  the  right  of  search 
and  blockade  as  acts  of  war,  and  whether  the  letters  of  marque  and 
public  ships  of  the  rebels,  which  might  appear  at  once  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  should  be  treated  as  pirates  or  as  lawful  belligerents. 
.On  this  subject,  see  further  Mr.  Semis's  pamphlets  on  the  Recognition 
of  Belligerency,  Boston,  1865;  letter  of  Mr.  Harcourt  ('Historicus'), 
London  Times,  March  22, 1865;  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  April 
22,  1861;  Mr.  Bright's  speech,  March  13, 1865;  Earl  RusselFs  speech, 
March  23,  1865;  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln  of  15th  and  19th 
April,  1861,  and  of  Jefferson  Davis,  17th  April,  1861,  and  of  Queen 
Victoria,  13th  May,  1861." 

Note  of  Mr.  Dana,  Dana's  Wheaton,  §  23,  note  15,  pp.  37-38. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dana' 8  note  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Adams 

to  Earl  Russell,  April  7,  1865,  Dip.  Cor.  1865,  I.  316;  Earl  Russell  to  Mr. 

Adains,  May  4,  1865,  id.  356;  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  May  20,  1865, 

id.  376;  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aug.  30,  1865,  id.  536;  Mr.  Adams  to 

Earl  Ruflsell,  Sept.  18,  1865,  id.  554. 
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Mr.  Dana  fails  to  bring  out  in  his  summary  of  the  correspondence  Earl  Rus- 
sell's strenuous  assertion  of  the  position  that  President  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion of  blockade  of  April  19,  1861,  was  itself  a  recognition,  and  the  first 
recognition,  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederate  States.  Denying  in  his 
note  of  May  4, 1866,  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  May  13, 
1861,  was  "precipitate,"  Earl  Russell  declared:  "It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
your  own  Government  which,  in  assuming  the  belligerent  right  of  block- 
ade, recognized  the  Southern  States  as  belligerents.  Had  they  not  been 
belligerents  the  armed  ships  of  the  United  States  would  have  had  no  right 
to  stop  a  single  British  ship  upon  the  high  seas."  Earl  Russell  maintains 
this  position  by  an  ext^ended  argument  which  he  supplemented  in  his 
note  of  Aug.  30,  1865  (Dip.  Cor.  1865,  I.  538)  with  a  long  quotation  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  prize  cases. 

''Insurrection  against  a  government  may  or  may  not  culminate  in  an 

organized  rebellion,  but  a  civil  war  always  begins  by 
8  m  c  t  i"8ii^re^tion  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  civil  war  is  never  solemnly  declared;  it 
becomes  such  by  its  accidents — the  number,  power,  and  organization 
of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on.  When  the  party  in 
rebellion  occupy  and  hold  in  a  hostile  manner  a  certain  portion  of 
territory;  have  declared  their  independence;  have  cast  oflf  their  alle- 
giance; have  organized  armies;  have  commenced  hostilities  against 
their  former  sovereign,  the  world  acknowledges  them  as  belligerents, 
and  the  contest  a  war.  *  *  *  If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a 
foreign  nation,  the  President  is  not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  resist 
force  by  force.  *  *  *  And  whether  the  hostile  party  be  a  foreign 
invader,  or  States  organized  in  rebellion,  it  is  none  the  less  a  war, 
although  the  declaration  of  it  be  'iinU'at^aV  *  *  *  The  law  of 
nations  *  *  *  contains  no  such  anomalous  doctrine  as  that  which 
this  court  are  now  for  the  first  time  desired  to  pronounce,  to  wit: 
That  insurgents  who  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  their  sovereign, 
expelled  her  courts,  established  a  revolutionary  government,  organized 
armies,  and  commenced  hostilities,  are  not  enemies  because  they  are 
traitors;  and  a  war  levied  on  the  government  by  traitors,  in  order 
to  dismember  and  destroy  it,  is  not  a  war  because  it  is  an  ^insurrec- 
tion.' *  *  *  The  proclamation  of  blockade  is  itself  official  and 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  court  that  a  state  of  war  existed  which 
demanded  and  authorized  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure  under  the 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case." 

Prize  Cases  (1862),  2  Black,  635. 

Four  vessels  were  involved  in  these  cases — the  schooner  Crenshaw,  captured 
May  17,  1861;  the  Britiwh  bark  Hiawatha,  captured  May  20;  the  Mexican 
schooner  Brilliante,  captured  June  23;  the  British  brig  Amy  Warwick, 
captured  July  10. 

The  President,  April  19,  1861,  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
"in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  such  case  provided." 
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April  27  he  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Vii^nia  and  North  Carolina. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  the  British  Government  erred  in  thinking  that 
the  war  began  as  early  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  in  question,  they 
erred  in  company  with  our  Supreme  Court.  (See  the  ^Alabama  question/ 
New  Englander  for  July,  1869;  Black's  Reports,  ii,  635  ff,;  Dana  on 
Wheaton,  374,  375;  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (2d  ed.,  supplem.),  p.  13;  and 
Pomeroy's  Introd.  to  Constit.  Law,  §§  447-^53.)"  (Woolsey,  Int.  Law, 
app.  iii,  note  19.) 

In  the  Prize  Ca»es  it  was  ''simply  held,  that  when  parties  in  rebellion 
had  occupied  and  held  in  a  host-ile  manner  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  country,  declared  their  independence,  cast  off  their  allegiance, 
organized  armies,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  war  existed;  that  the  President  was  bound  to 
recognize  the  fact,  and  meet  it  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress; that  it  was  for  him  to  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis 
demanded,  and  whether  the  hostile  forces  were  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  require  him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  belligerents;  and 
that  he  had  the  right  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  neutrals  were  bound  to  recognize.  It  was  also  held,  that 
as  the  rebellious  parties  had  formed  a  confederacy,  and  thus  become 
an  organized  body,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  them  was  defined, 
and  the  President  had  conceded  to  this  organization  in  its  military 
character  belligerent  rights,  all  the  territory  must  be  regarded  as  ene- 
my's territory,  and  its  inhabitants  as  enemies,  whose  property  on  the 
high  seas  would  be  lawful  subjects  of  capture.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  doctrines  which  justified  the  Confederate  States  in  claiming  the 
status  of  foreign  States  during  the  war,  or  in  treating  the  inhabitants 
of  the  loyal  States  as  alien  enemies." 

Williams  v.  Bruffy  (1877),  96  U.  S.  176,  189. 

''To  the  Confederate  Government  was  conceded,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  and  to  prevent  the  cruelties  of  reprisals  and  retaliation,  such 
belligerent  rights  as  belonged,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  armies 
of  independent  Governments  engaged  in  war  against  each  other.  The 
Confederate  States  were  belligerents  in  the  sense  attached  to  that  word 
by  the  law  of  nations." 

Harlan,  J.,  Ford  r.  Surget,  97  U.  S.  594. 

''It  has  been  held  by  this  court  in  repeated  instances  that,  though 
the  late  war  was  not  between  independent  nations,  yet,  as  it  was 
between  the  people  of  different  sections  of  the  countr}-,  and  the  insur- 
gents were  so  thoroughlj'^  organized  and  formidable  as  to  necessitate 
their  recognition  as  belligerents,  the  usual  incidents  of  a  war  between 
independent  nations  ensued.  The  rules  of  war,  as  recognized  by  the 
public  law  of  civilized  nations,  became  applicable  to  the  contending 
forces.  Their  adoption  was  seen  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the 
release  of  oflScers  on  parole,  the  recognition  of  flags  of  truce,  and 
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other  arrangements  designed  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  warfare.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  States 
which  adhered  to  the  Union  on  the  other,  became  enemies,  and  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  as  such,  without  regard  to  their  individual  opinions 
or  dispositions;  while  during  its  continuance  commercial  intercourse 
between  them  was  forbidden,  contracts  between  them  were  suspended, 
and  the  courts  of  each  were  closed  to  the  citizens  of  the  other. 
Brawn  v,  Illatts,  15  Wall.  177,  184."     • 

United  States  v.  Pacific  Railroad,  120  U.  S.  227,  233  (1887). 

**The  rights  and  obligations  of  a  Ijelligerent  were  conceded  to  it  [the  Confed- 
erate Government],  in  its  military  character,  very  soon  after  the  war 
began,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  expediency  by  the  United  States." 

Thorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wall.  1,  quoted  in  Baldy  t'.  Hunter,  171  U.  S.  388,  393 
(1898). 

"The  President  recognizes  the  right  of  every  power,  when  a  civil 

conflict    has  arisen    within    another    state,   and   has 

*"  *    attained  a  sufficient  complexit}^  magnitude,  and  com- 

pleteness, to  define  its  own  relations  and  those  of  its 
citizens  and  subjects  toward  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  so  far  as  their 
rights  and  interests  are  necessarily  aflfected  by  the  conflict. 

"The  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  the  original  concession  of  bel- 
ligerency by  Great  Britain  at  the  time  it  was  made  have  been  contested 
and  are  not  admitted.  The}"  certainly  are  questionable,  but  the  Presi- 
dent regards  that  concession  as  a  part  of  the  case  only  so  far  as  it 
shows  the  beginning  and  the  animus  of  that  course  of  conduct  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  United  States.  It  is  important,  in  that 
it  foreshadows  subsequent  events. 

"There  were  other  powers  that  were  contemporaneous  with  England 
in  similar  concession,  but  it  was  in  England  only  that  the  concession 
was  supplemented  by  acts  causing  direct  damage  to  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  careful  to  make  this  discrimination,  because  he  is 
anxious  as  much  as  possible  to  simplify  the  case  and  to  bring  into  view 
these  subsequent  acts,  which  are  so  important  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion between  the  two  countries." 

Mr.  Fi.Hh,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  minister  to  England,  May  15,  1869,  in 
relation  to  the  Alabama  claims.     (S.  Ex.  Doc.  11,  41  Cong.  3  Seas.  4-5.) 

Mr.  Motley  wa,s  also  instructed,  in  his  private  as  well  as  his  official  intercourse, 
"to  i)lace  the  cause  of  grievance  against  (ireat  Britain,  not  so  much  upon 
her  recognition  of  the  insurgents'  state  of  war,  but  upon  her  conduct 
under  and  8ul)sequent  to  such  recognition." 

See  Moore,  International  Arbitrations,  I.  499,  512  et  seq. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Motley,  S<^pt.  25,  1869,  amplified  his  view, 
as  follows: 

"The  President  does  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  he  maintains,  that  every  sov- 
ereign i)ower  ilecides  for  itself,  on  its  responsibility,  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  will,  at  a  given  time,  accord  the  status  of  belligerency  to  the 
insurgent  subjects  of  another  power,  as  also  the  larger  question  of  the 
indei^endence  of  such  subjects  and  their  accession  to  the  family  of  sov- 
ereign states. 
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**But  the  rightfulness  of  such  an  act  depends  on  the  occasion  and  the  circum- 
stanceSi  and  it  is  an  act,  hke  the  sovereign  act  of  war,  which  the  morality 
of  the  public  law  and  practice  requires  should  be  deliberate,  seasonable,  and 
just,  in  reference  to  surroiuiding  facts;  national  l)elligerency,  indeed,  like 
national  independence,  being  but  an  existing  fact,  officially  recognized 
as  such,  without  which  such  a  declaration  is  only  the  indirect  manifestar 
tion  oC  a  particular  line  of  jiolicy. 

**But  circumstances  might  arise  to  call  for  it.  A  ship  of  the  insurgents  might 
appear  in  the  port  of  the  neutral,  or  a  collision  might  occur  at  sea,  impos- 
ing on  the  neutral  the  necessity  to  act.  Or  ac^tual  hostility  might  have 
continued  to  rage  in  the  theater  of  insurgent  war,  combat  after  combat 
might  have  been  fought  for  such  a  i)eriod  of  time,  a  mass  of  men  may 
have  engaged  in  actual  war  until  they  should  have  acquired  the  consist- 
ency of  military  power,  to  repeat  the  idea  of  Mr.  Canning,  so  as  evidently 
to  constitute  the  fact  of  belligerency  and  to  justify  the  recognition  by  the 
neutral.  Or  the  nearness  of  the  seat  of  hostilities  to  the  neutral  may  com- 
pel the  latter  to  act;  it  might  be  his  sovereign  duty  to  act,  however  incon- 
venient such  action  should  be  to  the  legitimate  Government.'*  (For.  Rel. 
1873,  III.  336.) 

9.  Cuba. 

§67. 

*'I  have  the  honor,  by  the  President's  direction,  to  offer  a  few 

suggfestions  as  a  basis  for  orders  to  the  Commander  of 
1868  ^^^  North  Atlantic  Squadron  during  the  existing  civil 

war  in  Cuba.  Those  hostilities  must  be  regarded  as 
strictly  of  a  domestic  character.  As  such  they  can  not  impart  to 
Spain,  under  the  public  law  or  our  treaties  with  her,  any  belligerent 
rights  on  the  high  seas,  nor  have  we  recognized  such  rights  anywhere 
as  possessed  by  those  who  are  in  arms  against  Spanish  authority  in 
that  island.  The  right  of  search  for  contraband  is  a  right  to  be  exer- 
cised against  a  public  enemy  only  on  the  high  seas.  It  can  not  there 
lawfully  be  exercised  against  a  neutral  who  has  not  recognized  both 
parties  hb  belligerents.  If,  therefore,  the  commander  of  our  men-of- 
war  should  ascertain  that  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  be 
searched  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  vessel  they  may  be  authorized 
to  resist  such  search  with  all  the  force  at  their  disposal.  If,  also, 
they  should  fall  in  with  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
(»ptured  by  a  Spaniard  on  the  high  seas  on  the  ground  of  being  a 
carrier  of  contraband,  or  on  any  other  pretext  involving  a  claim  to 
belligerent  rights  in  that  quarter,  they  may  be  authorized  to  recapture 
the  prize  if  they  should  feel  competent  for  that  purpose.  *  *  * 
It  is  presumed  to  be  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  the  naval  commandei's 
shoidd  be  ordered  to  be  careful  as  to  facts,  to  be  firm  and  vigilant 
in  protecting  their  countrymen,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid  giving 
occasion  for  unnecessary  or  unprofitable  controversy  with  Spain  by 
touching  upon  her  unquestionable  rights." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Borie,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  May  18,  1869,  81  MS. 
Dom.  Let  124. 

H.  Doc.  551 13 
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"I  am  requested  bv  the  Secretary  to  sav  to  vou  that  he  has  l^een 
told  that  the  counsel  of  the  '  Hornet'  will  probably  insist  upon  and  try 
to  make  much  of  the  recognition  of  Cuba  b\"  Peru,  Chile,  and  Mexico, 
and  will  claim  that  the  United  States  liave  offered  their  'mediation'  in 
behalf  of  the  Cubans,  which  by  the  public  law  can  only  be  offered  as 
between  recognized  belligerents.  The. Secretary  desires  me  to  say  to 
you  in  answer  to  this: 

"1st.  That  w^e  have  no  intelligence  that  Chile  has  acted  at  all  in  this 
matter. 

"2d.  That  Mexico  has  not  recognized  a  state  of  belligerency,  but 
has  authorized  the  Cuban  flag  to  ]>e  received  in  their  ports. 

"  3d.  That  it  is  not  true  that  the  United  States  have  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  parties.  They  have  onl}^  offered  to  Spain  their  *good 
offices'  to  bring  about  a  settlement  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
one  that  may  well  be  done  by  a  neutral  between  a  sovereign  power 
and  insurgents  in  arms  against  it. 

"4th.  That  the  light  in  which  the  Cubans  are  regarded  can  in  no 
event  make  any  difference  on  an  arraignment  for  an  alleged  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  1S18." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  U.  S.  Dist.  Att'y,  New 
York,  Oct.  14,  1869,  82  MS.  Dom.'l^t.  195. 

"The  contest  [in  Cuba]  has  at  no  time  assumed  the  conditions  which 

amount  to  a  war  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  or 
•»  ^AOA       which  would  show  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  politi- 

MoBBage,  1869.  j.    i      .  a*   •  . 

cal  organization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  to  justify 
a  recognition  of  belligerency. 

^'The  principle  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  it8  own 
judge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of  belligerency,  either  to  a  people 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  a  government  they  believe  to  be 
oppressive,  or  to  independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other.'' 

President  (Jrant,  First  Annual  Messajre,  Dec.  6,  1869. 

See,  as  to  the  position  of  President  Grant  and  Mr.  Fish  on  the  (juestion  of 
reeoj?nizin^  Cu))an  l)elligereney,  J.  (\  Bancroft  Davis,  Mr.  Fish  and  the 
Ala))ania  Claims,  20-21,  35-36;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1894, 

217-218. 

**The  question  of  l^elligerency  is  one  of  fact  not  to  be  decided  by 

sympathies  for  or  prejudices  against  either  party.    The 

pecia  meBflag-e,      j.^. lotions  between  the  parent  state  and  the  insurwnt^ 
?une  13,  1870.  .       ^  .       ,  ^   . 

must  amount,  n\  fact,  to  war  m  the  sense  of  uiterna 
tional  law.  Fighting,  though  fitave  and  proti-acted,  does  not  alone 
constitute^,  war;  there  must  be  military  forces  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war-flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of 
prisoners.  &c.  —and  to  justify  a  recognition  of  belligerenc}'  there  must 
be,  above  all,  a  df  facto  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  suffi- 
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cient  in  character  and  resources  to  constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a  state 
among  nations  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  state,  and  of 
meeting  the  just  responsibilities  it  may  incur  as  such  toward  other 
powers  in  the  discharge  of  its  national  duties. 

*  ^Applying  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather, 
whether  from  official  or  unofficial  sources,  including  the  very  exagger- 
ated statements  which  each  party  gives  to  all  that  may  prejudice  the 
opposite  or  give  credit  to  its  own  side  of  the  question,  I  am  unable  to 
see,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  contest  in  Cuba,  those  elements 
which  are  requisite  to  constitute  war  in  the  sense  of  international  law. 

'*The  insureents  hold  no  town  or  citv;  have  no  established  seat  of 
government;  they  have  no  prize  courts;  no  organization  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  collecting  of  revenue;  no  seaport  to  which  a  prize  may  be 
carried  or  through  which  access  can  be  had  by  a  foreign  power  to  the 
limited  interior  territory  and  mountain  fastnesses  which  they  occup}'. 
The  existence  of  a  legislature  representing  any  popular  constituency 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

'''hi  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  around  the  entire  insurrection  there 
is  no  palpable  evidence  of  an  election,  of  any  delegated  authority,  or 
of  any  government  outside  the  limits  of  the  camps  occupied  from  day 
to  daj'  by  the  roving  companies  of  insurgent  troops.  There  is  no 
commerce;  no  trade,  either  internal  or  foreign;  no  manufactures. 

'^The  late  commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgents,  having  recently 
come  to  the  United  States,  publicly  declared  that  'all  commercial 
intercourse  or  trade  with  the  exterior  world  has  been  utterlv  cut 
off,'  and  he  further  added,  'To-day  we  have  not  ten  thousand  arms  in 
Cuba.' 

"It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  public  law  that  a  recognition  by 
a  foreign  State  of  belligerent  rights  to  insurgents  under  circumstances 
.such  as  now  exist  in  Cuba,  if  not  justified  by  necessity,  is  a  gratuitous 
demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  Such  necessity  may 
yet  hereafter  arrive,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor  is  its  prolmbility 
clearly  to  be  seen. 

"  If  it  be  war  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  be  so  recognized,  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  for  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  in  the  embar- 
rassment to  our  commerce  and  the  interference  with  our  revenue. 

'*  If  belligerency  be  recognized,  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States  becomes  liable  to  search  and  to  seizure  bv  the  commissioned 
cruisers  of  both  parties — they  become  subject  to  the  adjudication  of 
prize  courts. 

*'  Our  large  coastwise  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  (lulf  States, 
and  between  both  and  the  Isthuius  of  Panama  and  the  States  of  South 
America  (engaging  the  larger  part  of  our  connnercial  marine)  passes, 
of  necessity,  almost  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Under  the  treaty 
with  Spain  of  1796,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations,  our  vessels  will  be 
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liable  to  visit  on  the  high  seas.  In  case  of  belligerency,  the  carr}' ing  of 
contraband,  which  now  is  lawful,  becomes  liable  to  the  risks  of  seizure 
and  condemnation.  The  parent  Government  becomes  relieved  from 
responsibility  for  acts  done  in  the  insurgent  territory,  and  acquires  the 
right  to  exercise  against  neutral  commerce  all  the  powers  of  a  party  to 
a  maritime  war.  To  what  consequences  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
may  lead,  is  a  question  which  I  desire  to  commend  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Congress." 

President  Grant,  special  message,  June  13,  1870. 

*' A  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  being,  in  mj'  opinion, 

impracticable  and  indefensible,  the  question  which 
'^^iSTS*"*^*'  ^^^^  presents  itself  is  that  of  the  recognition  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  in  the  parties  to  the  contest. 
In  a  former  message  to  Congress  I  had  occasion  to  consider  this 
question,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  conjflict  in  Cuba,  dreadful 
and  devastating  as  were  its  incidents,  did  not  rise  to  the  fearful  dignity 
of  war.  Regarding  it  now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  I  am  unable  to  see 
that  any  notable  success,  or  any  marked  or  real  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents,  has  essentially  changed  the  character  of  the  contest.  It 
has  acquired  greater  age,  but  not  greater  or  more  formidable  propor- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  and  even  acts  of 
Spain  herself,  of  this  very  nature,  might  be  pointed  to  in  defense  of 
such  recognition.  But  now,  as  in  its  past  history,  the  United  States 
should  carefull}'  avoid  the  false  lights  Avhich  might  lead  it  into  the 
mazes  of  dou])tf ul  law  and  of  questionable  propriety,  and  adhere  rigidly 
and  sternly  to  the  rule,  which  has  been  its  guide,  of  doing  only  that 
which  is  right  and  honest  and  of  good  report.  The  question  of  accord- 
ing or  of  withholding  rights  of  ])elligerency  must  be  judged,  in  every 
case,  in  view  of  the  particular  attending  facts.  Unless  justified  by 
necessity,  it  is  alwa3^s,  and  justly,  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and 
a  gratuitous  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  It  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  required,  when  the  interests  and  rights  of  another 
Government  or  of  its  people  are  so  far  affected  by  a  pending  civil  con- 
flict as  to  require  a  definition  of  its  relations  to  the  parties  thereto. 
But  this  conflict  must  be  one  which  will  be  recognized  in  the  sense  of 
international  law  as  war.  Belligerence,  too,  is  a  fact.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  contending  armed  bodies,  and  their  occasional  conflicts,  do  not 
constitute  war  in  the  sense  referred  to.  Applying  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Cuba  the  test  recognized  by  publicists  and  writers 
on  international  law,  and  which  have  been  obseiTcd  by  nations  of  dig- 
nity, honesty,  and  power,  when  free  from  sensitive  or  selfish  and  un- 
worthy motives,  I  fail  to  find  in  the  insurre(!?tion  the  existence  of  such 
a  substantial  political  organization,  real,  palpable,  and  manifest  to  the 
world,  having  the  forms  and  capable  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  gov- 
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ernment  toward  its  own  people  and  to  other  states,  with  courts  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  with  a  local  habitation,  possessing  such  organ- 
ization of  force,  such  material,  such  occupation  of  territory,  as  to  take 
the  contest  out  of  the  category  of  a  mere  rebellious  insurrection,  or 
occasional  skirmishes,  and  place  it  on  the  terrible  footing  of  war,  to 
which  a  recognition  of  belligerency  would  aim  to  elevate  it.  The  con- 
test, moreover,  is  solely  on  land;  the  insurrection  has  not  possessed 
itself  of  a  single  sea-port  whence  it  may  send  forth  its  jflag,  nor  has  it 
any  means  of  communication  with  foreign  powers  except  through  the 
military  lines  of  its  adversaries.  No  apprehension  of  an}-  of  those  sud- 
den and  difficult  complications  which  a  war  upon  the  ocean  is  apt  to 
precipitate  upon  the  vessels,  both  commercial  and  national,  and  upon 
the  consular  officers  of  other  powers,  calls  for  the  definition  of  their 
relations  to  the  parties  to  the  contest.  Considered  as  a  question  of  expe- 
diency, I  regard  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  still  to  be  as  unwise 
and  premature,  as  I  regard  it  to  be,  at  present,  indefensible  as  a  meas- 
ure of  right.  Such  recognition  entails  upon  the  country  according  the 
rights  which  flow  from  it  difficult  and  complicated  duties,  and  requires 
the  exaction  from  the  contending  parties  of  the  strict  observance  of  their 
rights  and  obligations.  It  confers  the  right  of  search  upon  the  high 
seas  by  vessels  of  both  parties;  it  would  subject  the  carrying  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  now  may  be  transported  freely  and  without 
interruption  in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  detention  and  to  pos- 
sible seizure;  it  would  give  rise  to  countless  vexatious  questions,  would 
release  the  parent  Government  from  responsibilit}^  for  acts  done  by  the 
insurgents,  and  would  invest  Spain  with  the  right  to  exercise  the  super- 
vision recognized  by  our  treaty  of  1795  over  our  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  a  very  large  part  of  which,  in  its  traffic,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  States,  and  between  all  of  them  and  the  States  on  the 
Pacific,  passes  through  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  Cuba. 
The  exercise  of  this  supervision  could  scarce  fail  to  lead,  if  not  to 
abuses,  certainly  to  collisions  perilous  to  the  peaceful  relations  of  the 
two  states.  There  can  be  little  doubt  to  what  result  such  supervision 
would  before  long  draw  this  nation.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
United  States  to  inaugurate  the  possibility  of  such  result,  by  measures 
of  questionable  right  or  expediencj',  or  by  an}-  indirection.  Apart 
from  any  question  of  theoretical  right,  I  am  satisfied  that,  while  the 
accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  might  give 
them  a  hope,  and  an  inducement  to  protract  the  struggle,  it  would  be  but 
a  delusive  hope,  and  would  not  remove  the  evils  Avhich  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  people  are  experiencing,  but  would  draw  the  United 
States  into  complications  which  it  has  waited  long  and  already  suffered 
much  to  avoid." 

President  Grant,  Seventh  Annual  Message,  December  7,  1875 
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'•  Cuba  is  again  gi*avely  disturbed.    An  insurrection,  in  some  respects 

more  active  than  the  last  preceding  revolt,  which  con- 
^"*1896  °^  °     tinued  from  18fJ8  to  1878,  now  exists  in  a  large  part 

of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  island,  menacing  even 
some  populations  on  the  coast." 

President  Cleveland,  Annual  Message,  Dee.  2,  1895.     See,  also,  opinion  of 
Attorney-General  Harmon,  Dec.  10,  1895,  21  Op.  267. 

*'As  the  contest  has  gone  on,  the  pretense  that  civil  government 

exists  on  the  island,  except  so  far  as  Spain  is  able  to 
FreBident  cieve-  maintain  it,  has  been  pmctically  abandoned.     Spain 

iMB*   ™®"**f®'  doo^s  keep  on  foot  such  a  government,  more  or  less 

imperfectly,  in  the  large  towns  and  their  immediate 
suburbs.  But  that  exception  being  made,  the  entire  countr}*^  is  either 
given  over  to  anarch}'  or  is  subject  to  the  military  occupation  of  one 
or  the  other  party.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  on  reliable  authority  that, 
at  the  demand  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgent  army,  the 
putative  Cuban  government  has  now  given  up  all  attempt  to  exercise 
its  functions,  leaving  that  government  confessedly  (what  there  is  the 
])est  reason  for  supposing  it  always  to  have  been  in  fact)  a  government 
merely  on  papt^r.  *  *  *  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  belligerent 
rights  should  be  accorded  to  the  insurgents — a  proposition  no  longer 
urged  because  untimely  and  in  practical  operation  clearly  perilous  and 
injurious  to  our  own  interests." 

President  Cleveland,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  7,  1896. 

"  Recognition  of  the  belligerenc}'  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  has  often 

been  canvassed  as  a  possible  if  not  inevitable  step  both 

President    McKin-  jj^  rej^ard  to  the  previous  ten  years'  struerffle  and  dur- 

1897  '  ^"^  ^^^  present  war.     I  am  not  unmindful  that  the 

two  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1896  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  by  concurrent  resolution  that  a  condition  of  public 
war  existed  requiring  or  justifying  the  recognition  of  a  state  of  bellig- 
erency in  Cuba,  and  during  the  extra  session  the  Senate  voted  a  joint 
resolution  of  like  import,  which,  however,  wa^*  not  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  presence  of  these  significant 
expressions  of  the  sentiment  of  the  legislative  branch  it  behooves  the 
Executive  to  soberly  consider  the  conditions  under  which  so  impor- 
tant a  measure  must  needs  rest  for  justification.  It  is  to  be  seriously 
considered  whether  the  Cuban  insurrection  possesses  be^'ond  dispute 
the  attributes  of  statehood,  which  alone  can  demand  the  recognition 
of  belligerency  in  its  favor.  Possession,  in  short,  of  the  essential 
qualifications  of  sovereignty  by  the  insurgents  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  by  them  according  to  the  received  code  of  war  are  no  less 
impoilant  factors  toward  the  determination  of  the  problem  of  bel- 
ligerency than  are  the  influences  and  consequences  of  the  struggle 
upon  the  internal  polity  of  the  recognizing  state. 
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*'The  wise  utterances  of  President  Grant  in  his  meniomble  message 
of  December  7,  1875,  are  signalh'  relevant  to  the  present  situation 
in  Cuba,  and  it  may  be  wholesome  now  to  recall  them.  At  that  time 
a  ruinous  conflict  had  for  seven  years  wasted  the  neighboring  island. 
During  all  those  years  an  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  of  the  just  demands  of  humanity,  which  called  forth 
expressions  of  condemnation  from  the  nations  of  Christendom,  con- 
tinued unabated.  Desolation  and  ruin  pervaded  that  productive 
region,  enormously  afl'ecting  the  commerce  of  all  commercial  nations, 
but  that  of  the  United  Stjites  more  than  any  other  bv  reason  of 
proximity  and  larger  trade  and  intercourse.  At  that  juncture  Gen- 
eral Grant  uttered  these  words,  which  now,  as  then,  sum  up  the 
elements  of  the  problem:     *    *     *« 

'^Turning  to  the  practical  aspects  of  a  recognition  of  belligerency 
and  reviewing  its  inconveniences  and  positive  dangers,  still  further 
pertinent  considerations  appear.  In  the  code  of  nations  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  naked  recognition  of  ])elligerency  unaccompanied  by 
the  lussumption  of  international  neutrality.  Such  recognition  with- 
out more  will  not  confer  upon  either  party  to  a  domestic  conflict 
a  status  not  theretofore  actually  possessed  or  affect  the  relation  of 
either  party  to  other  states.  The  act  of  recognition  usually  takes 
the  form  of  a  solemn  proclamation  of  neutrality  which  recites  the 
de  facto  condition  of  belligerency  as  its  motive.  It  announces  a 
domestic  law  of  neutrality'  in  the  declaring  state.  It  assumes  the 
international  obligations  of  a  neutral  in  the  presence  of  a  public  state 
of  war.  It  warns  all  citizens  and  others  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proclaimant  that  they  violate  those  rigorous  obligations  at  their  own 
peril  and  can  not  expect  to  be  shielded  from  the  consequences.  The 
right  of  visit  and  search  on  the  seas  and  seizure  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes and  contraband  of  war  and  good  prize  under  admiralty  law  must 
under  international  law  be  admitted  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  a 
proclamation  of  belligerency.  While  according  the  equal  belligerent 
rights  defined  by  public  law-  to  each  party  in  our  ports  disfavors  would 
be  imposed  on  both,  which  while  nominally  ei|ual  would  Aveigh  heavily 
in  behalf  of  Spain  herself.  Possessing  a  navy  and  controlling  the 
ports  of  Cuba  her  maritime  rights  could  be  asserted  not  only  for  the 
military  investment  of  the  Island  but  up  to  the  margin  of  our  own 
territorial  waters,  and  a  condition  of  things  would  exist  for  which  the 
Cubans  within  their  own  domain  could  not  hopc^  to  create  a  pamllel; 
while  its  creation  through  aid  or  sympathy  from  within  our  domain 
would  be  even  more  impossible  than  now,  wnth  the  additional  obliga- 
tions of  international  neutrj|<lity  we  would  perforce  assume. 


«  Here  follows  the  passage  given  above,  pp.  190-197. 
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a 


The  enforcement  of  this  enlarged  and  onerous  code  of  neutrality 
would  only  be  influential  within  our  own  jurisdiction  by  land  and  sea 
and  applicable  by  our  own  instrumentalities.  It  could  impart  to  the 
United  States  no  jurisdiction  between  Spain  and  the  insurgents.  It 
would  give  the  United  States  no  right  of  intervention  t-o  enforce  the 
conduct  of  the  strife  within  the  paramount  authority  of  Spain  accord- 
ing to  the  international  code  of  war. 

"For  these  reasons  I  regard  the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of 
the  Cuban  insurgents  as  now  unwise  and  therefore  inadmissible. 
Should  that  step  hereafter  be  deemed  wise  as  a  measure  of  right  and 
duty  the  Executive  will  take  it." 

President  McKinley,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  6,  1897. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  pajssage,  President  McKinley,  in  his  special  meesage 
to  Congress,  April  11,  1898,  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Spain 
by  reason  of  the  warfare  in  Cuba,  said:  **  Nothing  has  since  occurred  to 
change  my  views  in  this  regard;  and  I  recognize  as  fully  now  as  then 
that  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  by  which  process  the 
80-calle<i  recognition  of  belligerents  is  published,  could,  of  itself  and 
unattended  by  other  action,  accomplish  nothing  toward  the  one  end  for 
which  we  labor — tl\e  instant  pacification  of  Cuba  and  the  cessation  of  the 
misery  that  afflicts  the  island."     (H.  Doc.  405,  65  Cong.  2  sess.  8.) 

10.  Colombia. 

§68. 

*'A  'state  of  war'  has  not  in  a  formal  sense,  either  before  or  after 

the  20th  of  April  last,  been  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
*  ment  of  the  United  States  as  existing  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  nor  have  the  insurgents  now  in  arms  against  the 
latter  Government  been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  belligerents,  nor,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  advised,  have  the  insurgents  in  question  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  as  belligerents." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Garland,  Attorney-General,  July  1,  1885, 
156  MS.  Dom.  Let.  151. 

This  letter  relates  to  the  insurrection  in  Colombia,  which  formed  a  subject  of 
discus.Mi()ii  in  the  case  of  the  Ambrose  Light,  25  Fed.  Rep.  443.  In  that 
case  the  court  held  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  had 
given  an  "implied  recognition  "  of  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents  in  a 
note  addressied  to  the  Colombian  minister  at  Washington,  April  24,  1885. 
A  criticism  of  the  decision  of  the  court  may  l)e  found  in  33  Albany  Law 
Journal,  Feb.  i:^,  188(5,  p.  125. 

With  reference  to  the  insurrection  prevailing  in  Colombia  in  1900,  Mr.  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State,  advised  the  Colombian  minister  at  Washington,  August 
1,  1900,  that  the  United  States  had  not  at  any  time  considered  the  status 
of  the  insurgents  such  as  to  recjuire  an  examination  of  any  possible  claim 
on  their  part  to  belligerent  rights.     (For.  Rel.  1900,  405. J 
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11.  IIayti. 
S69. 

"On  the  18th  day  of  February,  1889,  neither  of  the  parties  claiming 

ascendency  in  Ha3"ti  was  recognized  6r^  a  helUgerent. 

**  ^lasa^"*  '  '  Belligerent  recognition  is  usually  effected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  neutrality  as  between  two  hos- 
tile parties,  and  no  such  proclamation  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the 
existing  troubles  in  Hayti. 

''No  formal  recognition  of  either  of  the  Haytian  factions  as  a  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  made 
subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  President  Salomon  and  prior  to  the 
18th  of  February  1889.  De  facto  relations  with  the  authorities  in 
possession  of  power  at  Port  au  Prince  have  been  kept  up  through 
the  United  States  minister  at  Port  au  Prince  and  through  the  repre- 
sentative of  General  Legitime's  Government  in  the  United  States  for 
the  necessary  transaction  of  business." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Attorney-General,  Mar.  18,  1889,  172  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  228. 

This  was  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Attorney-General,  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  the  **Ma<lrid"  or  "Conaerva,"  whether  "either  or 
any  of  the  factions  contending  with  each  other  for  the  government  in 
Hayti  w^ere  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1889,  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  belligerent  powers,  capable  of  making 
peace  or  carrying  on  lawful  war."  (The  Attorney-General  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  March  16,  1889,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State.) 

"Various  documents  issued  from  the  Department  of  State  have  been 

put  in  evidence,  containing  certain  expressions  which 

^-  .^  the  court  is  invited  to  examine  in  order  to  find  therein 

of  recognition. 

an  implied  recognition  of  the  faction  of  Legitime  as 
representing  the  Government  of  Hayti.  I  do  not  think  that  in  a  case 
like  this  the  court  is  required  to  deal  with  uncertain  implications  con- 
tained in  such  documents  as  have  been  here  presented.  The  fact  of 
public  recognition  of  any  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people  as  a 
belligerent  is  one  to  be  made  known  to  all  men  by  public  proclamation 
from  the  Executive  or  some  public  act  by  necessary  implication  equiv- 
alent to  such  a  proclamation.'' 

Benedict,  J.,  The  Conserva,  3S  Fed.  Rep.  431, 437. 

13.  Brazil. 

§70. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  1893,  a  Brazilian  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  the  warships  Aqulduhan^  Jupiter^  and  Repxiblica^ 

Vaval  revolt,  1898.        j  ,  *  i_i.  i         l'i_i_ji 

and  a  number  of   merchant  vessels  which  had  been 

seized,  revolted  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Jos6  Custodio  de  Mello, 
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and  assumed  control  of  the  waters  of  the  inner  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  Government  retained  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  and  held  the  shore  line  of  the  inner  harbor,  with 
rartillery,  infantry,  and  police  forces.  The  army  remained  loyal,  and 
the  government  was  supported  l)}^  the  Congress.^' 

From  time  to  time  firing  took  place  between  the  loyal  forts  and  the 

squadron.     On  October  1,  however,  the  commanders 

^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  of  the  Ensflish,   Italian,  American,  Portuguese,  and 
representatives.  .      ^        '  '  '  »  ■» 

French  naval  forces  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  acting  upon  the 
concurrent  advice  of  their  diplomatic  representatives,  notified  Admiral 
de  Mello,  who  had  threatened  to  bombard  the  city,  that  they  would  if 
necessary  use  force  to  prevent  it;  and  the  ministers  at  the  same  time 
requested  the  Government  to  avoid  doing  anything  to  afford  a  pretext 
for  hostile  action  against  the  city.* 

Mr.  Thompson,  United  States  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  published 
ra  notice  to  American  citizens  that  ''lighters,  launches,  sloops,  barges, 
And  all  other  means  of  navigation  used  in  embarking  or  disembarking 
•passengers  or  in  loading  or  unloading  freight,  should  carry  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  prow  in  order  that  their  traflic 
may  be  performed  safely  and  under  the  protection  of  American  war 
vessels."^ 

October  23  Admiral  de  Mello  wrote  Mr.  Thompson,  from  on  board 

the  Aqti/dahan,  that  the  insurgents  had  set  up  a  pro- 

eman    or  recog-  y;j^iQ,j^][  government  at  Desterro,  which  is  on  the  island 
nition;  refusal.  ^  .  . 

of  Santa  Catharina  and  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that 
name,  and  asked  that  they  be  recognized  as  belligerents.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  instructed  that  such  recognition  ' '  would  be  an  unfriendly  act  toward 
Brazil,  and  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of  moml  support  to  the  rebellion, 
the  insurgents  having  not,  apparently,  up  to  date  established  and 
maintained  a  political  organization  which  would  justify  such  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States."  He  was  instructed  'Ho  observe, 
until  further  advised,  the  attitude  of  an  indifferent  spectator."^ 
Subsequently  Mr.  Thompson  was  instructed:  "There  having  been 

no  recognition  by  United  States  of  the  insurgents  as 
^       "  belligerents,  and  there  being  no  pretense  that  the  port 

of  Rio  is  blockaded,  it  is  clear  that  if  an  American 
ship  anchored  in  the  harbor  employs  barges  and  lighters  in  transferring 
her  cargo  to  the  shore  in  the  usual  way  and  in  so  doing  does  not  cross 
or  otherwise  interfere  with  Mello's  line  of  fire  and  he  seizes  or  attempts 
to  seize  the  barges  or  lighters,  he  can  and  should  be  resisted.     You 


a  For.  Rel.  1893,  45-46. 
6  For.  Rel.  1898,  51-52,  56,  66-68 
c  For.  Rel.  1893,  53. 

d  Telegram,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Oct.  25,  1893,  For.  Rel 
1893,  63. 
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will  deliver  or  send  a  copy  of  this  instruction  to  the  Commander  of  the 

insurgents."^ 

**  While  our  Government  recognizes  the  existence  of  war  between  Biuzil  and 
the  insurgents,  it  does  not  accord  to  the  latter  belligerent  rights.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  harbor  at  Rio  is  blockaded,  and  your  right  to  transfer 
merchandise  from  an  American  or  other  neutral  ship  anchored  there,  to 
the  shore,  is  clear,  provided  in  doing  so  you  do  not  cross  the  line  of  fire  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  military  operations  of  the  insurgents.  Barges 
and  lighters  thus  employed  will  doubtless  be  protected  by  our  naval  forces 
there  should  Mello  attempt  to  seize  them."  (Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Messrs.  Lanman  &  Kemp,  Nov.  2,  1893,  194  MS.  Dom.  Let.  174.) 

November  6, 1893,  the  commanders  of  the  German,  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  American,  and  Italian  naval  forces  communicated  to 
Admiral  de  Mello  the  following  decision: 

"1.  They  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  insurgent  forces  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  commercial  operations  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  operations  which  should  be  allowed  to  be  accomplished  eveiy- 
where  except  in  the  actual  lines  of  fire  of  the  batteries  of  the  land 
fortifications. 

''  In  consequence  they  have  decided  to  protect  merchandise,  not  only 
on  board  their  countries'  vessels  or  those  that  put  themselves  under 
their  flag,  but  also  on  lighters,  barges,  and  other  means  of  maritime 
transport,  whatever  may  be  the  nationality  to  which  they  belong,  pro- 
vided they  be  employed  by  these  same  ships  in  commercial  operations. 

*'2.  In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes,  these  means  of  transportation  or 
their  tugs  shall  carry  at  their  prow  the  flag  of  the  country  under  whose 
protection  they  may  be. 

"3.  The  commanders  of  the  foreign  naval  forces  strongl}'^  hope  that 
these  measures  will  put  an  end  to  unfortunate  incidents  that  they 
would  find  it  necessary  to  repress."* 

December  1,  1893,  de  Mello  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  Aquidahan^ 

and  about  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  command  of 

*  ^B  nh         *   ^^®  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron  was  assumed  by 

Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama,  who,  besides  intimating 
an  intention  to  bombard  the  city,  announced  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  goods  to  the  custom  house  or  to  the  shore. 
Although  the  ''decision"  of  the  6th  of  November  was  not  withdrawn, , 
it  seems  that  for  some  time  da  Gama  was  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  landing  of  merchandise.^  On  the  29th  of  January,  1894,  however, 
Admiral  Benham,  who  had  lately  taken  command  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  protect  all  American  ships 
proceeding  to  or  discharging  at  the  docks,  and  caused  an  insurgent 

«  Telegram,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Nov.  1, 1893,  For.  Rel. 
1893,  64. 

&For.  Rel.  1893,96-96. 
«  For.  Rel.  1893,  121-122. 
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vessel,  which  had  fired  at  the  boat  of  an  American  ship,  to  abstain 
from  further  acts  of  molestation,  by  giving  evidence  of  his  purpose  to 
return  the  fire  and  sink  her,  if  she  persisted.^  He  acted  within  his 
instructions;  and  his  action,  which  seems  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  other  naval  commanders,  induced  the  insurgents  to  abstain  from 
further  interference  with  commerce.* 

"An  actual  condition  of  hostilities  existing,  this  Government  has  no 

desire  to  mtervene  to  restrict  the  operations  of  either 

Poiltion  of  United         _x        i.  j.u  £  *4.       a     *,'  j      i.     r 

State  party  at  the  expense  of  its  effective  conduct  of  sj^s- 

tematic  measures  against  the  other.  Our  principal 
and  obvious  duty,  apart  from  neutrality,  is  to  guard  against  needless 
or  illegitimate  interference,  by  either  hostile  party,  with  the  innocent 
and  legitimate  neutral  interests  of  our  citizens.  Interruption  of  their 
commerce  can  be  respected  as  a  matter  of  right  only  when  it  takes  one 
of  two  shapes — either  by  so  conducting  offensive  and  defensive  opera- 
tions as  to  make  it  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  in  the  line  of  reg- 
ular fire,  or  by  resort  to  the  expedient  of  an  announced  and  effective 
blockade. 

''Vexatious  interference  with  foreign  merchant  shipping  at  a  desig- 
nated anchorage,  or  with  the  lighterage  of  neutral  goods  between  such 
anchorage  and  a  designated  landing,  b}^  random  firing  not  necessary 
to  a  regular  plan  of  hostilities  and  having  no  other  apparent  object 
than  the  molestation  of  such  commerce,  is  as  illegitimate  as  it  is  intol- 
erable. Hence  we  have  a  right  to  expect  and  insist  that  safe  anchor- 
age and  time  and  place  for  loading  and  unloading  be  designated,  if 
practicable,  to  be  interrupted  only  by  notice  of  actual  intention  to 
bombard,  or  by  notification  and  effective  enforcement  of  blockade. 

"The  insurgents  have  not  boon  recognized  as  belligerents,  and 
should  they  announce  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Rio  the  sole  test  of  its 
validity  will  be  their  ability  to  make  it  effective."' 

Mr.  Greshani,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  minister  to  Brazil,  Jan.  11, 
1893,  For.  Rel.  1898,  99. 


«  "  In  no  case  have  I  interfered  in  the  slightest  way  with  the  military  operations  of 
either  side  in  the  contest  now  going  on,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  do  so.  *  *  * 
American  vestiels  must  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  in  their  movements  in 
going  to  the  wharves  or  about  the  harbor,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  they 
must  take  the  (!onsequences  of  getting  in  the  line  of  fire  where  legitimate  hostilities 
are  actually  in  progress.  *  *  *  Until  belligerent  rights  are  accorded  you,  you 
have  no  right  to  exercise  any  authority  whatever  over  American  ships  or  property 
of  any  kind.  You  can  not  search  neutral  vessels  or  seize  any  portion  of  their  car- 
goes, even  though  they  be  within  the  class  which  may  be  clearly  defined  as  contra- 
band of  war,  during  hostilities  between  two  indeiwndent  goveniments.  The  forcible 
seizure  of  any  such  articles  by  those  under  your  command  would  be,  in  your  present 
status,  an  act  of  piracy."  (Admiral  Benham  to  Admiral  da  Gama,  January  30,  1894, 
For.  Rel.  1893,122.) 

ft  For.  Rel.  1893,  117,  118,  120. 
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Mr.  Gresham,  Feb.  5, 1894,  cabled  >Ir.  Thompson  to  inform  Admiral  da  (lama, 
who  had  asked  for  the  recognition  of  the  insurgente  as  belligerents,  that 
such  recognition  was  '*  still  considered  by  the  President  as  not  being  justi- 
fied by  the  situation/'  (For.  Rel.  1893, 121.)  On  February  6  Mr.  Thomp- 
son reported  that  the  territorial  claims  of  the  insurgents,  who  prof  eased 
to  hold  most  of  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  C/atharina  and 
Parana,  and  a  part  of  Sao  Paulo,  seemed  to  be  exaggerated;  that  they  held 
several  towns,  including  the  capital  of  Parana,  in  the  south,  but,  so  far  as 
he  was  advised,  had  not  absolute  control  of  any  State;  and  that,  owing  to 
dissensions  among  its  members,  their  provisional  government  was  not 
intact  and  was  not  improving  either  in  organization  or  in  effectiveness. 
(For.  Rel.  1893, 126.  See,  also,  pp.  275-278.)  March  13,  1894,  the  insur- 
gents at  Rio  unconditionally  surrendered,  with  all  their  ships  and  munitions 
of  war,  da  Gama  and  a  number  of  his  officers  and  men  finding  asylum  on 
the  Portuguese  ships  of  war.    (For.  R4*l.  1893,  141-142.) 

13.  Semisovereign  St.\te  and  Its  Si'zerain. 

§71. 

The  question  of  belligerency  as  between  a  semisovereign  state  and 

its  suzerain  was  discussed  in  the  case  of  Madagascar. 
*^****''  When  hostilities  broke  out  in  1895,  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  island  were  regulated  by  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  Malagassy  Government  of  Dec.  17,  1885,  which  was  generally 
considered  in  Europe  as  constituting  a  French  protectorate.  The 
British  Government  treated  the  Malagassies  not  as  belligerents,  but  as 
insurgents,  and  allowed  English  ships  to  transport  materials  of  war 
for  France. ** 

In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  however.  Great  Britain,  though  assert- 
ing rights  of  suzerainty,  conceded  to  the  Republic  and 
Be    bu  claimed  for  herself  belligerent  rights.     The  Republic, 

in  its  ultimatum  of  Oct.  9, 1899,  declared  that  it  would 
regard  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  immediately  to  comply  with  certain 
demands  "as  a  formal  declaration  of  war."  The  British  Government 
deemed  these  demands  ''impossible  to  discuss,"  and  referred  to  the 
Transvaal's  "declaration  of  war."*  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
was  notified  by  Great  Britain  to  foreign  governments,  and  rights  of 
belligerency,  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  were  exercised  and  conceded.^ 

<»  Rivier,  Prlncipes  dii  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  79-93. 

ft  South  African  Republic,  1899,  C— 9530,  pp.  67-70. 

<•  Correspondence  respecting  tlie  action  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  authorities  with 
regard  to  certain  foreign  vessels,  Africa,  No.  1  (1900);  C-orroHixjndence  in  reference 
to  the  abuse  of  the  white  flag,  April,  1900,  Cd.  122. 
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f.  acts  falling  short  of  recognition. 

1.  Of  New  States. 

§72. 

As  there  is  no  exclusive  mode  by  which  recognition  is  given,  and  as 

governments  are  sometimes  obliged  by  necessity  or 

Acts   and  implica-     i     •  •  x      u    u  •    i.  ^  'ja. 

'        obvious  convenience  to  hold  intercourse  with  commu- 
tioni. 

nities  whose  independence  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
acknowledge,  the  question  whether  recognition  should  be  predicated 
of  a  particular  act  may  depend  upon  intention.  Holtzendorff  mentions 
the  surrender  of  criminals  to  a  new  community  as  an  act  of  recogni- 
tion,* and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  might  be  so  done  as  to  create 
such  an  inference;  but,  as  Hall  justly  observes,*  it  is  not  clear  *' wh3' 
the  surrender  of  an  ordinary  criminal  to  a  de  facto  government,  in  the 
possession  of  regular  courts,  need  more  necessarily  constitute  recog- 
nition than  does  recognition  of  belligerency,"  both  acts  merely  imply- 
ing the  acknowledgment,  on  grounds  of  political  or  social  convenience, 
of  a  de  facto  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  "  It  is,  of  course,  direct  recogni- 
tion to  publish  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  a  new  power.  It  is  direct  recognition  to  receive  its  ambassadors, 
ministers,  agents,  or  commissioners,  officially."*'  The  ''official  recep- 
tion of  diplomatic  agentjs  accredited  by  the  new  state,  the  dispatch  of 
ii  minister  to  it,  or  even  the  grant  of  an  exequatur  to  its  consul,  affords 
recognition  by  necessary  implication."^  But  neither  the  sending  out 
to  such  state  of  consuls,  agents  of  commerce,  or  persons  to  obtain 
information,  nor  the  reception  of  its  representatives,  if  these  things 
be  done  unofficially,  constitutes  recognition.  "In  1823  consuls  were 
appointed  by  Great  Britain  to  the  South  American  Republics  and  the 
various  governments  were  informed  that  the  appointments  had  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects,  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
information  which  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  various  consuls  took  up  their  appointments  and  acted,  but 
were  not  gazetted.  The  earliest  recognition  [by  Great  Britain]  took 
place  in  1825."^ 

The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  to  France  were  permitted 

Unofficial  inter-  ^  reside  at  Paris  and  to  hold  informal  intercourse  with 

conne;    the  the    Government    before    the    independence    of    the 

American   Eevo-  United  States  was  recognized.    The  case  was  the  same 

intion.  ji^  ^jjg  Netherlands.     Arthur  Lee  was  stopped  by  the 

Spanish  Government  when  on  his  way  to  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1777, 

but  afterwards  Mr.  Jay  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Madrid,  it  being 

«Handbueh,  I.  §  8. 

ft  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  98. 

^Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  ]May  21, 1861,  Dip.  Cor.  1861,  73. 

rf  Hall,  Int.  Law,  93. 

*  Hall,  Int.  Law,  94. 
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understood  that  he  was  not  "to  assume  a  formal  character,  which  must 
depend  on  a  public  acknowledgment  and  future  treaty.'*  For  several 
weeks  during  the  summer  of  1777,  Arthur  Lee  was  permitted  to  reside 
at  Berlin  as  a  private  individual  and  to  hold  informal  relations  with 
Count  Schulenberg,  the  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  affairs/  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  however,  Count  Schulenberg  intimated  that 
William  Lee  should  not  come  to  Berlin,  and  that  no  communication 
w^ould  be  held  with  him  if  he  did/  Mr.  Lee  then  went  to  Vienna,  but 
was  not  received  there. '^  Mr.  Dana  resided  at  St.  Petersburg  for  two 
years  as  a  private  individual;  he  left  in  August,  1783,  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  anything  beyond  an  informal  interview  with  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  preceding  April.^  Mr.  Izard  was 
dissuaded  by  the  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Paris  from  proceeding 
to  Tuscany.-^ 

^'But  while  this  state  of  things  contirtues,  an  entire  equality  of 

treatment  of  the  parties  is  not  possible.     There  are 

BoTolntion  in  Span-  .  •  •        j:  i.i_  j.  ^  xu  x     j. 

^ .   .       ,  '^      Circumstances  arising:  from  the  nature  of  the  contest 

ian  America.  ^ 

itself  which  produce  unavoidable  inequalities.  Spain,, 
for  instance,  is  an  acknowledged  sovereign  power,  and,  as  such,  has 
ministers  and  other  accredited  and  privileged  agents  to  maintain  her 
interest  and  support  her  rights  conformably  to  the  usages  of  nations. 
The  South  Americans,  not  being  acknowledged  as  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states,  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  officers.  We  consider 
it,  however,  as  among  the  obligations  of  neutrality  to  obviate  this 
inequality,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  without  taking  a  side,  as  if  the 
question  of  the  war  was  decided.  We  listen,  therefore,  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  deputies  or  agents,  and  do  them  justice  as  much  as  if 
thev  were  formallv  accredited.  By  acknowledsfinsf  the  existence  of  a 
dril  war^  the  right  of  Spain,  as  unrh^Htood  by  herself,  is  no  doubt 
affected.  She  is  no  longer  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  the  provinces 
in  revolution  against  her.  Thus  far  neutrality  it«elf  operatefj  against 
her,  and  not  against  the  other  party.  This  also  is  an'  inequality  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  unavoidable,  and  therefore  not 
incompatible  with  neutrality." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rush,  min.  to  England,  Jan.  1, 1819,  MS.  Inst, 
to  U.  S.  ministers,  VIII.  296. 

The  message  of  President  Monroe  of  March  8,  1822,  transmitting  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  response  to  its  resolution  of  the  30th  of  the  preceding 
January,  correspondence  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Spanish- American  governmenb^  and  of  the  agents  of  the  latter  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  proposing  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  those  governments,  is  printed  in  tlie  Br.  and  For. 
State  Papers,  IX.  (1821-1822)  369,  and  in  Am.  State  Pap.  For.  Rel.  IV.  818. 

•a  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  I.  292;  III.  515,  516. 
&Id.  11.  333,  335,  369. 
'•Id.  II.  432,  458. 
d  Id.  II.  715. 

^  Id.  IV.  679, 696,  710;  V.  209;  VI.  54,  275,  392, 502, 636. 
/  Id.  II.  456. 
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The  State  of  Yucatan  not  having  been  "  recognized  by  any  act  of 

this  Government,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  a  com- 
vo  n  on        ca-  p^^^^^^  ^^^t  of  the  Mexican  Republic  for  all  purposes 

connected  with  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  to  which  you  refer.  If,  however,  the  Mexican  consul  at  New 
Orleans  should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  that  law  in 
resjx^ct  to  any  vessel  from  Yucatan,  your  Department  might,  without 
giving  just  cause  for  complaint  to  his  Government  upon  proof  of  that 
fact,  take  the  same  course  as  is  customary  in  regard  to  vessels  arriving 
at  our  ports  where  there  is  no  Mexican  consul,  or  in  regard  to  the  ves- 
sels of  such  nations,  whether  recognized  by  us  or  not,  as  have  no  con- 
suls in  the  United  States.  The  papers  which  accompanied  your  letter 
aiMj  now  returned." 

Mr.  AVebt^t^^r,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forward,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Dec.  2,  1841, 
32  MS.  Dom.  Let.  111. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams,  No.  10,  May  21, 

1861,  took,  in  relation  to  ^'proposed  unofficial  inter- 
e  0   e  era      eourse,  between  the  British  Government  and  the  rais- 

Statos.  , 

sionaries  of  the  insurgents,'"  the  following  position: 

'\Such  intercourse  would  be  none  the  less  hurtful  to  us  for  being 
called  unofficial,  and  it  might  be  even  more  injurious,  because  we 
should  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  points  might  be  resolved  by 
it.  *  *  *  It  is  left  doubtful  here  whether  the  proposed  unofficial 
intercourse  has  yet  actuall}'  begun.  You  will,  in  any  event,  desist 
from  all  intercourse  whatever,  unofficial  as  well  as  official,  with  the 
British  Government,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  intercourse  of  either 
kind  with  the  domestic  enemies  of  this  countrv."" 

Mr.  Adams,  who  was  directed  not  to  read  or  exhibit  his  instructions 
to  the  British  s(»cretiiry  of  state,  ))ut  to  disclose  the  positions  taken  in 
them  as  occasion  might  require,  observed,  in  an  interview  with  Earl 
Russell,  June  12,  1861,  that  the  continued  stay  of  the  Confederate 
commissioners  in  London,  'and  still  more  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  ])een  adn)itted  to  more  or  less  interviews  with  his  lordship,  was 
calculated  to  excite  uneasiness,"  and  that  it  had  in  fact  already  given 
great  dissatisfaction  tx>  his  Government.  Mr.  Adams  continues  his 
rei)ort  of  the  interview  as  follows:  ''  I  added,  as  moderately  as  I  could, 
that  in  all  frankness  any  further  protraction  of  this  relation  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  viewed  ])v  us  as  hostile  in  spirit,  and  to  require 
some  corresponding  action  accordingly. 

"His  lordship  then  reviewed  the  course  of  Great  Britain.  He 
explained  the  mode  in  which  they  had  consulted  with  France,  prior  to 

a  Dip.  Cor.  1861,  72.  See,  as  to  the  refusal  of  the  United  States,  in  July,  1891,  to 
receive  representatives  of  the  Congressionalists  in  Chile  who  had  not  been  recog- 
nized a£  belligerents,  For.  Rel.  1891,  146,  317. 
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an^'  action  at  all,  as  to  the  reception  of  the  deputiition  from  the  so- 
calied  Confedei'ate  States.  It  had  been  the  custom  both  in  France  and 
here  to  receive  such  persons  unofficially  for  a  long  time  back.  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Italians,  etc.,  etc.,  had  been  allowed  interviews  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say.  But  this  did  not  imply  recognition  in  their 
ca.se  any  more  than  in  ours.  He  added  that  he  had  seen  the  gentle- 
men once  some  time  ago,  and  once  more  some  time  since;  he  had  no 
expectation  of  seeing  them  any  more.     *     *    * 

**I  shall  continue  mv  relations  here  until  I  discover  some  action 
apparently  in  conflict  with  it,  or  receive  specific  orders  from  the  De- 
partment dictating  an  opposite  course."* 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Adams,  Novem])er  26,  1861,  Earl  Russell  said: 

'*Her  Majesty's  Government  hold  it  to  be  an  undoubted  principle 
of  international  law,  that  when  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the 
.subjects  or  citizens  of  a  state  are  injured  by  a  dr  facto  government, 
the  state  so  aggrieved  has  a  right  to  claim  from  the  dc  facto  govern- 
ment redress  and  reparation;  and  also  that  in  cases  of  apprehended 
losses  or  injury  to  their  subjects*  states  ma}'  lawfully  enter  into  com- 
munication with  de  facto  governments  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects.     *     *     * 

"'It  may  be  necessary  in  future,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  vast  extent  of  country  which  resisW 
the  authoritv  of  the  United  States,  to  have  further  communications 
both  with  the  central  authority  at  Richmond  and  with  the  governors 
of  the  separate  States,  and  in  such  cases  such  communications  will 
continue  to  be  made,  but  such  communications  will  not  imply  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  Confederates  as  an  independent  sUite."* 

In  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  September  13,  1862,  Mr.  Dayton, 
United  States  minister  at  Paris,  adverts  to  the  frequent  references  in 
the  press  to  conferences  between  Mr.  Slidell,  as  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  M.  Thouvenel,  French  minister  of  for- 
eign aflfairs.  Mr.  Dayton,  in  conversation  with  M.  Thouvenel,  asked 
that  "if  any  propositions  or  suggestions  had  come  or  should  come, 
from  any  source,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  should  be  entertained  or  considered  bv  the  French  Govern- 
ment,"  he  might  be  advised  of  them.  M.  Thouvenel,  says  Mr.  Day- 
ton, ''immediately  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Slidell  once,  when  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  about  which  we  knew  everything;  that  afterwards, 
about  the  time  that  Mr.  Mason  last  applied  to  Earl  Russtjll,  and  for  a 
like  purpose,  Mr.  Slidell  applied  to  him;  that  these  were  the  only 
occasions  upon  which  he  had  seen  Mr.  Slidell,  and  he  much  doubted 
if  the  latter  felt  greatly  flattered  ])y  his  reception."^ 

aMr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  June  14, 1861,  Dip.  Cor.  18HI,  87,  88;  ^'Messrs.  Yancey, 
Host,  and  Mann  were  not  again  received  at  t lie  foreign  office.**  (Adams,  Life  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  198. ) 

*Dip.  Cor.  1862,  8-9.  a)ip.  Cor.  1802,  389. 
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Mr.  Seward  continued  to  affirm  that  the  informal  reception  of 
Confederate  emissaries  by  the  officials  of  foreign  governments  was 
improper;  but,  while  he  governed  his  own  conduct,  so  far  as  unofficial 
missions  from  other  countries  were  concerned,  by  the  principle  which 
he  advoi'ated,  he  left  untried  the  policy  of  retaliatory  non intercourse 
proposed  in  his  instruction  No.  10  to  Mr.  Adams.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Bigelow,  then  United  States  minister  to  Finance,  March  13,  I860,  Mr. 
Seward  narrated  his  refusal  to  admit  to  an  "'informal  interview'"  an 
agent  of  Maximilian,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  *' settled  position" 
of  the  United  States  *'to  hold  no  interview,  public  or  private,  with  per- 
sons coming  from  any  country  other  than  the  agents  duly  accredited 
by  the  authority  of  that  country  which  is  recognized  by  this  Govern- 
ment;" and  he  added,  '^This  Government  has  insisted  that  the  opposite 
position,  which  to  some  extent  is  held  in  other  states,  and  under  which 
Mason,  Slidell.  and  Mann,  insurgent  emissaries  from  this  country,  are 
admitted  to  unofficial  conferences,  is  unfriendly  and  injurious  to  the 
United  States.  Thus  we  govern  ourselves  in  our  intercourse  with 
other  states  by  the  principles  that  we  claim  ought  to  govern  them  in 

their  relations  with  the  United  States.-'" 

In  1863  Mr.  Davis  sent  to  the  Pope,  through  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Mann, 

who  was  a  member  of  the  commission  sent  abroad  to 

*!.   «        "  secure  the  recocrnition  of   the  Confederate  States  bv 
ness  the  Pope.  ^  .    "^ 

European  powers,  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  feeling 
shown  by  His  Holiness  in  certain  open  communications  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  urging  all  possible  efforts 
toward  the  restoration  of  peace.  Mr.  Mann  was  instructed  to  take 
the  letter  to  Rome,  and  to  that  end  was  commissioned  as  a  special 
envov  to  the  Holv  See.  He  reached  Rome  November  9,  1863,  and 
obtaining,  through  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Antonelli, 


«Dip.  Cor.  1865,  part  8,  j).  378.  See  also  H.  Ex.  Doc.  20,  89  Cong.  1  8ess.;  Dana's 
Wheaton,  note  41,  §  76,  p.  131;  Mr.  Blaine,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fish,  April  5,  1881, 
MS.  Inst.,  Switzerland,  holding  that  the  recognition  of  a  person  as  a  "political  agent " 
of  Switzerland  did  not  invent  him  with  a  diplomatic  character.  Wharton,  Int,  Law 
Digt\**t,  I.  514,  referring  to  Mr.  Seward's  position,  says:  "But  when  a  belligerent  is 
recognized  as  such,  this  implies  an  intercovn-se,  at  lea«t  between  agents,  in  referents 
to  tenna  of  belligerency.  This  intercourse  may  be  very  informal,  and,  when  between 
l^elligerents  who  are  i)arties  to  a  civil  war,  may  for  a  time  l)e  limited  to  negotiations 
for  exchange  of  i)risoners  and  for  cognate  objects.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  sovereign  against  whom  the  insurrection  is  directed, 
will,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  hear  informally  and  unofficially  agents  from  bel- 
ligerent insurgents  as  to  terms  of  surrender."  In  his  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  American  lievolution,  II.  370,  the  same  eminent  author,  in  discussing  the  atti- 
tude of  Frederick  the  (ireat  toward  the  mission  of  Arthur  Lee  to  Berlin  in  1777, 
goes  further  and  takes  the  ground  that  insni-gents  who  have  IxH^n  recognized  as  he\- 
ligerentsare  "entitled  to  haveiigents"  near  the  governments  by  which  thev  bftvt; 
lH?en  so  recognized. 
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an  interview  with  the  Pope,  read  him  the  letter.  His  Holiness  prom- 
ised to  write  a  reply  "'of  such  a  chaiiicter  that  it  may  be  published 
for  general  perusal."  The  reply,  translated  from  the  Latin,  is  as 
follows: 

*' Illustrious  and  honorable  sir,  greeting:  We  have  received  with 
titling  kindness  the  gentleman  sent  by  Your  Excellency  to  deliver  us 
your  letters,  bearing  date  the  23d  of  September  last.  We  experienced 
indeed  no  small  pleasure  when  we  learned  from  the  same  gentleman 
and  the  letters  of  Your  Excellency  with  what  emotion  of  joy  and 
gmtitude  toward  us  you  were  affected,  illustrious  and  honoi'able  sir, 
when  you  were  first  made  acquainted  with  our  letters  to  those  reverend 
brethren,  John,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  John,  Archbishop  of 
New  Orleans,  written  on  the  18th  of  October  of  last  year,  in  which  we 
again  and  again  urged  and  exhorted  the  same  reverend  brethren  that, 
as  behooved  their  distinguished  piety  and  their  episcopal  charge,  they 
should  most  zealousW  use  every  effort,  in  our  name  also,  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  fatal  civil  war  that  had  arisen  in  those  regions,  and  that 
those  people  of  America  might  attain  mutual  peace  and  concord  and  be 
united  in  mutual  charity.  And  very  grateful  it  was  to  us,  illustrious 
and  honorable  sir,  to  perceive  that  you  and  those  people  were  animated 
with  the  same  feeling  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  we  so  earnestly 
inculcated  in  the  letters  mentioned  as  having  been  addressed  to  the 
aforesaid  reverend  brethren.  And  would  that  other  people  also  of 
those  regions  and  their  rulers,  seriously  considering  how  grievous  and 
mournful  a  thing  is  intestine  war,  would  be  pleased,  with  tmnquil 
minds,  to  embi-ace  and  enter  upon  counsels  of  peace.  We  indeed  shall 
not  cease  with  most  fervent  prayers  to  beseech  and  pray  (iod,  the 
Omnipotent  and  All-good,  to  pour  out  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
and  peace  upon  all  those  people  of  America,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  evils  so  great  with  which  they  are  afflicted. 

*'And  of  the  most  merciful  Lord  of  Compassion  Himself  we  likewise 
pray  that  He  may  illume  your  excellency  with  the  light  of  His  grace, 
and  may  conjoin  you  in  perfect  love  to  ourself. 

*' Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  December  3,  in  the  year  1863,  and 
of  our  pontificate  the  eighteenth. 

'^Pius  PP.  IX." 

See  an  article  entitled  ** Relics  of  the  Confederacy  in  Washington,"  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Jacobs,  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal ^  May  80,  li)0().  The  origi- 
nal letter  is  in  the  miscellaneous  division  of  the  Trea.**ury  Dciwirtinent. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  in  the  article  in  question,  says:  "Mr.  Mann  accepted  the  letter 
as  a  positive  recognition  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  iuuntnliately 
telegraphed  congratulations  to  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  secretary  of  state.  In 
transmitting  the  document  to  President  Davis,  he  wrote:  'This  letter  will 
grace  the  archives  of  the  executive  office  in  all  coming  time.  It  will  live, 
too,  forever  in  story  as  the  production  of  the  first  potentate  who  formally 
recognized  your  official  position  and  accorded  to  one  of  the  dii)lomatic 
representatives  of  the  ("onfinlerdte  States  an  audience  in  an  established 
court  palaw  like  that  of  St.  James  or  the  Tuileriets.* 
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"Years  later,  Mr.  Mann  wrote:  'Even  after  this  lapse  of  time  I  can  not  help 
but  think  how  majestic  was  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  pon- 
tifical States  in  its  bearing  toward  me  when  contrasted  wuth  the  sneaking 
subterfuges  to  which  the  other  European  govemmenta  had  recourse  in 
order  to  evade  intercourse  with  our  commissioners,* 

"How  many  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  interpreted  the  Pope's 
letter  in  the  same  way  is  not  definitely  known.  Mr.  Davis  left  no  official 
statement  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Benjamin,  however,  in  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Mann,  maintained  that  as  a  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federate States  the  letter  was  of  little  value,  being  only  an  inferential  rec- 
ognition, unconnected  with  political  action  or  the  regular  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations,  and  that  his  address  to  Mr.  Davis  as  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  was  merely  a  formula  of  courtesy  to  his  correspond- 
ent, and  not  a  political  acknowledgment  of  the  fact.*' 

That  Mr.  Benjamin's  interpi-etation  of  the  letter  was  correct  is  shown  by  state- 
ments made  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  Mr.  King,  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  the  papal  States,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  action  of  his  holi- 
ness was  free  from  all  i)olitical  design,  and  was  intended  merely  as  an 
expression  of  his  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  (Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  3,  Jan.  15, 
March  19,  1863,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State;  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
King,  Feb.  9  and  April  6,  1863,  MS.  Inst.  Papal  States,  I.  69,  72.) 

The  South  African  Republic,  thoilgh  classed  as  a  semi-sovereign 

state,^  maintained  diplomatic  relations.  Great 
Delegation    of    tiie  R^^ti^i^  the  suzerain  power,  had  at  Pretoria  a  diplo- 

Sonth  Afirican  Ke-  .  ^         .  i  . 

publics  matic5  agent,*  a  title  sometimes  given  to  representa- 

tives to  semi-sovereign  states;  and  Portugal  a  charge 
d'affaires.  The  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  to  Europe  in  1898 
Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  who  wa^  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary^  to  various  courts,  and  who  was  so  received  at 
Paris  and  The  Hague,  where  he  had  permanent  offices.*^ 

The  relations  thus  maintained  were,  it  is  needless  to  say,  cpnducted 
impliedly  if  not  expressly  under  the  limitations  of  the  London  conven- 
tion of  1884,  by  which  all  treaties  concluded  by  the  Republic,  except 
with  the  Orange  Free  State,  were  subject  to  the  veto  of  Great  Britain. 
By  its  ultimatum  and  declaration  of  war  of  October  9, 1899,  however, 
the  Republic  impliedly  declared  itself  independent,  saying  that  it  con- 
sidered the  presence  of  the  British  military  force  near  its  borders  *^as 
a  threat  against  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic."*' 
The  idea  of  entire  independence  w^as  afterwards  more  clearly  expressed 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  who,  in  their  message  to  Lord  Salisbury,  of  March  5,  19i)0, 
declared  that  the  war  was  ''undertaken  solely  as  a  defensive  measure 

a  Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  84;  supra,  p.  28. 

&The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1899,  p.  1003. 

c  Almanach  de  Gotha,  1900,  pp.  793,  990. 

rf  Blue  Book,  South  African  Republic,  October,  1899,  C— 9530. 
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to  safeguard  the  threatened  independence  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic;" that  it  was  "only  continued  in  order  to  secure  and  safeguard 
the  incontestable  independence  of  both  Republics  as  sovereign  inter- 
national states,"  and  to  assure  immunity  to  British  subjects  who  had 
taken  part  with  them  in  the  war;  and  that  "on  these  conditions,  but  on 
these  conditions  alone,"  were  they  "desirous  of  seeing  peace  reestab- 
lished in  South  Africa."" 

In  furtherance  of  the  cause  thus  defined,  certain  delegates  were  sent 
abroad,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  understood,  of  seeking  both  recog- 
nition and  intervention.  In  Europe,  prior  to  their  coming  to  the 
United  States,  they  were  received  at  The  Hague,  first  by  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  then  by  the  Queen.  They  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, May  12, 1900.  On  the  21st  of  the  month  the  Department  of  State 
gave  out  a  statement,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Messrs.  A.  Fischer,  C.  H.  Wessels,  and  A.  D.  W.  Wolmarans, 
the  delegates  in  this  country'  of  the  South  African  Republics,  called 
to-da}'  by  appointment  at  the  State  Department.  They  were  cordially 
received,  and  remained  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  more  than  an 
hour.  They  laid  before  the  Secretary  at  much  length  and  with  great 
energy  and  eloquence  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in  South  Africa 
and  the  desire  of  the  Boer  Republics  that  the  United  States  should 
intervene  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  use  its  influence  to  that  end  with 
the  British  Government."^ 

On  the  following  morning  the  delegates  were  received  by  President 
McKinley  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  President's  secretary  being 
the  only  other  person  present  at  the  interview.  It  was  afterwards 
announced  by  the  press  that  the  President  had  confirmed  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  in  Washington  an  announcement  was 
made  in  their  behalf  through  the  press  that  they  bore  credentials  as 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  from  the  Boer 
Republics,  and  the  inscriptions  on  their  cards  so  indicated.  Their  cre- 
dentials, however,  were  not  presented,  and  their  reception  b}^  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  altogether  personal  and 
unoflScial.^    They  afterwards  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States 

«  Africa,  No.  2  (1900).  Lord  Balipbury,  in  his  acknowleiiginent  of  the  mensage, 
March  11,  1900,  quoted  the  ph rabies  "incontestable  indeiKuidence"  and  "sovereign 
internatinnal  states*'  as  the  text  of  his  reply. 

''The  statement  then  sets  forth  the  reply  of  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  which  is 
given  in  full  under  the  head  of  Mediation. 

c  May  23, 1 900,  the  delegates  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Hay,  personally  and  unoflScially, 
at  luncheon,  it  being  his  desire,  as  intimated  in  the  public  prints,  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesies  of  the  Boer  people  to  liis  son,  Mr.  Adelbert  Hay,  United  States 
consul  at  Pretoria. 

The  delegates  at  no  time  offered  to  present  their  credentials,  nor  was  the  subject  in 
any  way  referred  to.  (Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Breen,  Nov.  2,  1901,  248 
M8.  Dom.  Let.  613. ) 
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and  held  public  meetings,  appealing  to  public  opinion  and  invoking  aid 
for  their  cause.^ 

On  May  21, 1900,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  36  to  21  adopted  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  a  resolution  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  floor  to 
the  delegates  as  commissioners  of  the  South  African  Republics.  On  the 
29th  of  May  the  same  body,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  26,  decided  to  refer  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
those  Republics.* 

'^As  a  crisis  is  approaching  which  must  produce  great  changes?  in 

the  situation  of  Spanish  America,  and  may  dissolve 
Special  agente;  to  altogether  its  colonial  relations  to  Europe,  and  as  the 

fifeoffraphical  position  of  the  United  States,  and  other 

and  Oreeoe.  e>      e     r-  r-         ^  ^  7 

obvious  considerations,  give  them  an  intimate  interest 
in  whatever  may  affect  the  destiny  of  that  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, it  is  our  duty  to  turn  our  attention  to  this  important  subject, 
and  to  take  such  steps,  not  incompatible  with  the  neutral  character 
and  honest  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  the  occasion  renders  proper. 
With  this  view  3'ou  have  been  selected  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  You  will  make  it  your  object,  wherever  it  may  \ye 
proper,  to  diffuse  the  impression  that  the  Ignited  States  cherish  the  sin- 
cerest  good  will  towards  the  people  of  Spanish  America  as  neighbors, 
as  belonging  to  the  same  portion  of  the  globe,  and  as  having  a  mutual 
interest  in  cultivating  friendly  intercourse;  that  this  disposition  will 
exist,  whatever  may  be  their  internal  system  or  European  relation, 
with  respect  to  which  no  interference  of  any  sort  is  pretended,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  separation  from  the  parent  country,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  system  of  national  government,  it  will 
coincide  with  the  sentiments  and  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  most  friendly  relations,  and  the  most  liberal  int-ercourse, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere,  as  having  all  a  common 
interest,  and  as  lying  under  a  common  obligation  to  maintain  that  sys- 
tem of  peace,  justice  and  good  will,  which  is  the  only  source  of  happi- 
ness for  nations. 

"Whilst  you  inculcate  these  as  the  principles  and  dispositions  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  l)e  no  less  proper  to  ascertain  those  on  the 

«**  Messrs.  Wessels  and  Wolmarans  to-<lay  visited  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  onier  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  and  to  ])id  him  farewelh 

"In  an  interview  to-day  the  Boer  delegates  said  that  they  desired  particularly  to 
make  it  known  that  they  neither  asked,  desired,  nor  expected  intervention  from  any 
country.  What  they  wanted,  and  what  they  had  laid  before  the  American  Govern- 
ment, was  a  request  that  civilized  warfare  might  be  assured  in  South  Africa.  They 
had  not  suggested  any  plan  for  assuring  it.  .  .  .  They  declared,  in  conclusion, 
that  Mr.  Kruger  was  not  seeking  intervention  in  Europe."  (London  Times,  weekly, 
March  14,  1902,  p.  162,  col.  4.) 

ft  See,  afi  to  the  request  of  the  South  A  f  rican  Republics  for  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  communication  of  the  request  to  the  British  Government,  S.  Doc  222, 56 
CJong.  1  seas.    See,  also,  S.  Doc.  113,  56  Cong.  1  sess. ;  H.  Doc.  618,  66  Ciong.  1 
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othor  side,  not  only  towards  the  United  States,  but  in  reference  to 
the  great  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  the  conimercial  and  other  connec- 
tions with  them,  respectively;  and,  genei"alh%  to  inquire  into  the  state, 
the  characteristics,  and  the  proportions,  as  to  numbers,  intelligence, 
and  wealth  of  the  seveml  parties,  the  amount  of  population,  the  extent 
and  organization  of  the  military  force,  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  country. 

''The  real  as  well  as  ostensible  object  of  your  mission  is  to  explain 
the  mutual  advantages  of  commerce  with  the  ITnited  States,  to  pro- 
mote liberal  and  fitahie  regulations,  and  to  transmit  seasonable  infor- 
mation on  the  5>ubject.  In  order  that  you  may  render  the  more  service 
in  this  respect,  and  that  you  may.  at  the  same  time,  enjoy  the  greater 
protection  and  respectjibility,  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  credential 
letter,  such  as  is  held  by  sundry  agents  of  the  United  States  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  as  was  latelj^  held  l)y  one  at  the  Havana,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  which  you  will  give  the  requisite  attention  to  commer- 
cial objects." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Joel  Poinsett,  agent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  June 
28,  1810,  H.  Rep.  72,  20  Cong.  2  sosh.;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers  (1812- 
1814),  II.  1219. 

May  14, 1812,  a  copy  of  these  in.st ructions  \\2^  communicated  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Scott,  who  was  sent  as  agent  to  Caracas.  Mr.  Scott  was  also  advised  that 
the  fact  that  the  Venezuelan  provinces  had  de(;lared  their  independence 
formed  an  essential  difference  l)etween  their  situation  and  that  of  the 
other  Spanish  provinces  in  America,  Imt  that  until  their  independence 
waa  "more  formally  acknowledged  by  the  United  States"  it  could  not 
materiallv  affect  his  duties.  His  credentials  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Mr.  Poinsett.  He  was  to  inquire  particularly  as  to  the  disposition  and 
ability  of  the  Venezuelan  people  to  maintain  their  independence.  *'  Noth- 
ing would  Ixi  more  absurd,"  declare^l  his  iiL^tnictions,  ''than  for  the  I'nited 
States  to  acknowledge  their  independence,  in  fonn,  until  it  was  evident 
that  the  people  themselves  were  resolved  and  able  to  sup])ort  it."  Mean- 
while a  friendly  commimication  was  to  be  ])reserved;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States  at  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  had  l)een  instructed 
to  make  known  to  those  courts  that  their  (Jovernment  took  an  interest  in 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  ])rovinces.  (See,  for  the  full  text  of  the 
instructions,  which  are  signed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  May 
14,  1812,  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers  (1812-1814),  II.  1220-1222.) 

Instructions  similar  to  those  given  to  Mr.  Poinsett  and  Mr.  Scott,  were  given 
by  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  Sept.  (>,  1825,  to  Mr.  William  C.  Somer- 
ville,  as  agent  to  (jreece.  (MS.  Inst.  Sj^ecial  Missions,  I.  31.) 
Mr.  Michael  Hogan  was  apj)()inted  agent  for  commerce  and  seamen  of  the 
United  States  at  V^alparaiso  on  the  11th  Nov.,  1820,  and  till  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Allen  [the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  appointed  Jan. 
27,  1823]  he  perfornied  the  duties  generally  appertaining  to  a  diplomatic 
agency  on  the  part  of  this  (Jovernment,  in  Chile,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  but  without  any  si)ecial  authority  or  instructions  to  that 
effect.  *  *  *  In  the  ca^es  of  ^Ir.  John  B.  Prevost,  Wm.  Tudor,  John  M. 
Forbes,  and  others,  who  received  the  same  appointments  as  Michael  Hogan, 
as  agents  of  commerce  and  seamen,  before  regular  diplomatic  intercourse 
was  established  between  the  United  States  and  the  South  American  states. 
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the^e  gentlemen  received  salaries  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  each."  (Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Wayne,  Feb.  25,  1883,  25  MS.  Dom.  Let.  258.) 
'*In  1823  consuls  were  appointed  by  Great  Britain  to  the  South  American 
republics,  and  the  various  governments  were  informed  that  the  appoint- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  information  which  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations.  The  various  consuls  took  up  their  appointments  and 
acted,  but  were  not  gazetted.  The  earliest  recognition  [by  Great  Britain] 
took  place  in  1825."     (Hall,  Int.  Law,  94.) 

In  1810,  when  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  colonies  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Monroe  sent  three 
commissioners,  Ca?sar  A.  Rodney,  Theoderick  Bland,  and  John  Gra- 
ham, in  a  ship-of-war,  to  visit  the  several  colonies,  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  things  in  respect  to  the  probability  of  endurance  of  suc- 
cessful hostilities,  and  then  report.  These  commissioners  were  not 
nominated  to  the  Senate,  though  that  body  was  in  session  when  they 
sailed,  but  went  exclusivelv  on  the  President's  nomination.  Their 
expenses  were  not  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  but  were  met  by  a 
subsequent  appropriation  of  $80,000  by  Congress. 

Schouler,  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  III.  28;  President  Monroe's  First  Annual 
Mesh>age,  1817;  ]Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  July 
27,  1818,  MS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.;  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  217-323.' 

''  Your  letter  of  the  3d.  instiint  has  been  submitted  to  the  considei-a- 
_  tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  bv  whose 

direction  1  have  the  honor  of  stating  that  the  measure 
solicited  in  the  memorial  to  which  you  refer  cannot  be  adopted  in  the 
manner  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Administration  with- 
out inconvenience  to  the  public  interest.  '  Letters  of  Credence  to  the 
'authorities  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  with  the  address  now  many  yeiirs 
'  assumed  by  them,'  you  are  aware  would  be  an  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  authorities,  and  if  the  example  of  the  British  Government 
formed  a  rule  of  authority  for  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  believed 
that  no  such  letters  of  Credence  have  ever  been  issued  by  them. 

'^Tt  is  truly  stated  1)}^  the  memorialists  that  at  two  different  periods 
during  the  Life  of  Christophe,  agents  were  dispatched  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  obtain  justice,  and  if  possible, 
indemnity  for  these  injuries,  ])ut  without  success.  A  special  agent  was 
also  sent  after  the  fall  of  Christophe,  to  claim  indemnity  from  the 
present  existing  rulers  of  the  island,  l)ut  with  no  more  favorable  result. 
A  copy  of  the  Instructions  to  this  agent,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
claim  of  the  Memorialists  is  herewith  enclosed,  together  with  his  report 
of  the  execution  of  his  agency,  and  the  papers  accompanying  the  same, 
which  I  request  you  to  have  the  goodness  after  perusal  to  return  to 
this  Department.  The  President  is  however  willing  to  order  Commo- 
dore Porter  to  Ha3^ti,  and  to  instruct  him  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Island  or  with  his  St^cretary  of  State,  and  to  urge  the 
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payment  of  such  sum,  as  will  make  adequate  indemnit}^  to  our  citizens 
for  the  property  which  was  unjustly  taken  from  them  by  that  Govern- 
ment under  the  sway  of  Christophe.  The  Commodore  may  take  with 
him  a  suitable  person,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, and  who  in  case  the  indemnity  is  not  promptly  made,  may  be 
authorized  by  him,  to  pursue  the  claims  in  his  absence.  The  Commo- 
dore will  in  such  event,  be  instructed  to  present  such  person  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Island,  or  other  proper  authority,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  will  be  left  there  for  the  purpose  specified. 

"  It  is  also  suggested  by  the  President  that  if  it  should  suit  the  views 
of  the  claimants,  the  present  commercial  agent  of  the  United  Sttites  at 
Port  au  Prince  may  be  instructed  to  present  their  claims  again  to  the 
considemtion  of  the  President  Bover." 

ft. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Smith  and  James  Lloyd  U.  S. 
Senate,  Feb.  24,  1824,  20  MS.  Dom.  Let.  300.  The  papers  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter  were:  1.  Copy  of  inntnictions  to  the  agent,  lieingan 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Edw.  Wyer,  Jan.  80,  1821; 
2.  Mr.  E.  Wyer  to  Mr.  Adams,  April  10,  1821;  3.  Extrait  des  Archives 
publiques,  2  papers,  A.  &  B. ;  4.  Mr.  Boyer  to  Mr.  Wyer  (C)  March  17, 
1821;  5.  Same  to  same,  same  date;  6.  Petition  of  J.  B.  Davis  and  others. 

See  Adams'  Memoirs,  VL  12;  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  1812-1814,  II.  1053, 
1060,  1065. 

Hayti  was  not  recognized  till  1862. 

In  February,  1845,  the  President  sent  a  commissioner  or  special 

agent  to   Santo  Domingo  to  inquire  concerning  its 
omingo.    p^j||.j^]  condition.     A  special  agent  was  again  sent  to 

the  island  in  1851  to  act  with  representatives  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  Hayti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  latter  Government  was  not  recognized  till 
1866. 

June  10,  1845,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Hopkins  was  appointed  special  agent 

to  Paraguay  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
country  and  obtain  ''the  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  and  Congress  to  decide  whether  its  independence 
ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  United  States."  He  ''  was  not  furnished 
with  any  letter  of  credence  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  Para- 
guay, nor  with  any  power  whatever,  to  negotiate  or  act  in  a  diplo- 
matic character."  March  30,  1846,  he  was  ''peremptorilv  recalled," 
on  its  being  discovered  that  he  had  ''  violated  his  instructions  by  repre- 
senting himself  to  the  President  of  Paraguay  as  invested  with  a 
diplomatic  character,  by  committing  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  him  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  that 
country,  and  by  offering  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ay  res." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  See.  of  State,  to  (ien.  Alvear,  Aug.  14,  1846,  MS.  notes,  Argen- 
tine Leg.  VI.  19. 
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June  18,  1849,  Mr.  Clayton,  as  Secretary  of  State,  issued  to  Mr.  A. 

Dudley  Mann,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  instructions  in 

Mr.  Maxm'B  mission      ii.*i.  u>v.i.  j*jj.  j 

^  „  relation  to  a  mission  wnich  he  was  desired  to  under- 

10  Mungary.  . 

take  as  a  special  and  confidential  agent  to  Hungary. 

The  "principal  object"  of  his  mission,  said  the  instructions,  was 

"to  obtain  minute  and  reliable  information  in  regard 

Objects:  (l)inqTiiry;  ^  Hungary,  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  adjoining 

;  CO    nge     y*  countries,  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  rev^olu- 
recognition.  xjxui.  i_  ^ 

tionary  movements,  and  the  chances  we  may  have  of 
forming  commercial  arrangements  with  that  power,  favorable  to  the 
United  States."  In  the  "desperate  conflict"  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Russia  had  "  chosen  to  assume  an  attitude  of  interference." 
If  it  should  appear  that  Hungary  was  "able  to  maintain"  the  inde- 
pendence which  she  had  declared,  the  United  States  desired  "to  be 
the  very  first  to  congratulate  her,  and  to  hail,  with  a  heart}'  welcome, 
her  entrance  into  the  family  of  nations."  The  prospect,  however, 
seemed  to  be  "  a  gloomy  one;"  and  Mr.  Mann  was  authorized,  if  he 
also  should  think  this  to  be  the  case,  to  suspend  his  operations  and 
even  to  omit  to  visit  Hungary.  The  "  delicate  and  important  duties" 
with  which  he  was  charged  were  left,  it  was  said,  "  almost  wholly  "  to 
his  own  "  discretion  and  prudence."  He  was  to  decide  upon  his  own 
"  movements  and  places  of  destination,"  the  "  particular  points  "  as  to 
which  he  would  make  inquiries,  the  "proper  mode  of  approaching 
M.  Kossuth  and  his  confidential  advisers,"  and  the  "conmiunications" 
which  he  might  "deem  it  proper"  to  make  to  them,  on  the  part  of 
his  Government.  Future  instructions  would  to  a  great  extent  depend 
upon  his  reports.  Meanwhile,  he  was  furnished  with  "a  sealed  letter," 
introducing  him,  in  his  "oflicial  character,"  to  the  "minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  Hungary,"  and  with  an  "  open  copy,"  which  he  was  to 
deliver  or  to  withhold,  as  circumstances  might  cause  him  to  think 
"proper  and  expedient."  In  conclusion,  the  instructions  said:  "You 
will  furnish  the  Department  with  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution,  if 
any  shall  have  been  formed,  of  Hungary,  and  acquaint  us  with  its 
operation;  and  whether  any,  and  w^hat  other  nations  shall  have  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Hungary,  or  intend  to  do  so.  Should  the 
new  government  prove  to  be,  in  your  opinion,  firm  and  stable,  the 
President  will  cheerfully  recommend  to  Congress,  at  their  next  session, 
the  recognition  of  Hungary;  and  you  might  intimate,  if  you  should 
see  fit,  that  the  President  would,  in  that  event,  be  gratified  to  receive 
a  diplomatic  agent  from  Hungary  in  the  United  States,  by  or  before* 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress;  and  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  what- 
ever that,  in  case  her  government  should  prove  to  be  firm  and  stable, 
her  independence  would  be  speedily  recognized  by  that  enlightened 
body." 
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Accompanying  the  instructions  there  was  a  full  power  authorizing 
Mr.  Mann,  as  *' special  and  confidential  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
Hungary,"  to  negotiate  and  conclude,  with  any  person  ''  duly  author- 
ized by  the  Hungarian  (jovernment,"  a  commercial  convention.  The 
"'sealed  letter"  to  which  the  instructions  refer  was  addressed  to  ''His 
Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Hungary."  It  intro- 
duced Mr.  Mann  as  ''special  and  confidential  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  Hungary,"  and  asked  for  him  "a  recep- 
tion and  treatment  corresponding  to  his  station  and  to  the  purposes  for 
which  he  is  sent." 

In  the  course  of  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Clavton  observed 

that  the  "anxiety"  which  had  been  felt  in  the  United 
^^'*'"^**  '^™"  States  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian   revolution, 

especially  since  the  intervention  of  Russia,  was  "by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  and  long-established  policy 
of  noninterference  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations  which  has 
ever  animated  and  governed  the  councils  and  conduct  of  the  American 
Government."  The  United  States  desired,  if  it  should  appear  that 
Hungary  was  "able  to  maintain  the  independence  she  has  declared," 
to  be  "the  very  first  to  congratulate  her,  and  to  hail  with  a  hearty 
welcome  her  entrance  into  the  family  of  nations."  The  "best  wishes" 
of  the  United  States,  said  Mr.  Clayton,  attended  her.  A  policy  of 
"immobility,  backed  by  the  bayonet,"  had  opposed  the  efforts  of  the 
'^illustrious  man,"  Kossuth,  to  effect  reforms  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  To  the  contemplation  of  American 
statesmen,  Hungary  offered  "the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  great  peo- 
ple rising  superior  to  the  enormous  oppression"  that  had  "so  long 
weighed  her  down."  "She  is  now  described  to  us,"  continued  Mr. 
Clayton,  "by  those  who  profess  to  understand  her  position,  as  the 
representative  of  republicanism  and  of  liberal  principles.  Her  geo- 
gi'aphical  extent  and  situation,  and  her  population,  productions,  and 
mineral  wealth,  constitute  resources  whose  development  would  speedily 
follow  her  successful  struggle  for  independence.  In  this  case  new 
commercial  prospects  would  be  unfolded,  and  the  port  of  Fiume,  in 
the  Adriatic,  her  only  seaport,  would  become  unlocked,  and  opened  to 
admit  the  navigation  and  staples  of  the  United  States."  The  President 
therefore  wished  "to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  Hungary,  and 
her  resources  and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  an  early  recognition  of  her 
independence,  and  the  formation  of  commercial  relations  with  her."^ 

Mr.  Mann  proceeded  to  Vienna,  but  when  he  arrived  there  the  revo- 
lution was  practically  ended,  and  he  did  not  visit  Hungary.* 

a  S.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  31  Cong.  1  Sees. ;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  XXX  VIII.  (1849-^0), 
260-264. 

ft  Political  Science  Quarterly,  X.  264 
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'*  During  the  lato  conflict  between  Austria  and  Hungaiy,  tnere  seemed 
to  be  a  pr()sj)ect  that  the  latter  might  become  an  independent  nation. 
However  faint  that  prospect  at  the  time  appeared,  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
in  a(!cordance  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  who 
deeply  sympathized  with  the  Magyar  patriots,  to  stand  prepared,  upon 
the  contingency  of  the  establishment  by  her  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, to  ))e  the  first  to  welcome  independent  Hungary  into  the  family 
of  nations.  For  this  purpose,  1  invested  an  agent,  then  in  Euroj>e,  with 
power  to  declare  our  willingness  promptly  to  recognize  her  independ- 
ence in  the  event  of  her  ability  to  sustain  it.  The  powerful  intervention 
of  Russia  in  the  contest  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  struggling  Mag- 
yars. The  United  State's  did  not,  at  any  time,  interfere  in  the  contest; 
but  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  bi*ave  people,  who  had  made  a  gallant  though 
unsucc^essful  effort  to  be  free." 

PrcHident  Taylor'H  First  Annual  Message,  1849. 

Mr.  Alxly,  in  his  edition  of  Kent  (1878),  92,  while  approving  the  course  of  the 
Tnited  States  in  rt^j^ard  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish- American  States  and  of  Texas,  makes,  of  the  pasisage above  quoted, 
the  following  criticism: 
*  Is  it  nr<"cs.Murv  to  criticise  a  document  in  which  two  faults  are  at  all  events 
visible,  tlu'  delegacy  of  sovereign  powers  to  an  agent,  and  its  \nctor\'  of 
sympathy  and  sentiment  over  reason  and  law.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  an  Kiiglish  minister  who  should  have  directed  an  agent  in  the 
( ■onfederate  States  to  declare  the  willingness  of  England  promptly  to  recog- 
nize their  independence,  in  the  event  of  their  ability  to  maintain  it?" 

Sec,  also,  I^wrence,  Com.  sur  les  filaments  du  Droit  Int.  I.  201. 

With  a  special  nu^ssage  of  March  28,  1850,  President  Ta34or  com- 
municated to  the  Senate,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
Publication   of  Mr.  ^,f  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^,|.  ^f  jyj^,  Mann's  instructions.^ 

aniii      ni     c-  J ,j  ^j^  jjicj^sage  President  Taylor  said:  "My  purpose, 

as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have 
acKnowK^dj^ed  the  independence  of  Hungary,  had  she  succeeded  in 
(\stHl)lishi!i^  a  ^()V(»rnnient  df'  facto  on  a  basis  sufficiently  permanent  in 
its  (character  to  have  justified  me  in  doing  so,  according  to  the  usages 
and  setthnl  principles  of  this  Government/'  Such  being  the  President's 
design,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mann  seems  to  have  derived  its  exceptional 
character  not  so  much  from  what  it  was  intended  ultimatelv  to  acconi- 
plish,  as  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  As  Mr.  Mann  was  authorized,  in  case 
he  should  tind  a  Hungarian  government  in  existence  and  should  think 
it  tirm  and  stiible,  not  only  to  present  himself  to  it  in  an  ''official 
character,''  l)ut  also  to  phnlge  the  President  to  receive  from  it  a  diplo- 
matic agent,   he  was  invested  with    discretionary  powers   as  to  the 
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recognition  of  a  new  state  such  as  never  wore  i^ontided,  it  is  believed, 
to  any  other  foreign  agent  of  the  United  States.'' 

After  the  publication  of  Air.   Mann's  instructions,  the  Chevalier 

Hulsemann,  Austrian  charg^.  d'affairs  at  Washington, 

teT      '  ^*^  directed  to  enter  a  formal  protest.     When  this 

protest  was  presented  President  Taylor  was  dead,  and 

a  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  suc<*eeded  Mr.  Clayton 

an  Secretary  of  State. 

^^The  undersigned,  charge  d'affaires  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  has  been  instructed  to  make  the  following  communication 
to  the  Secretarv  of  State. 

'^As  soon  as  the  Imperial  Government  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  United  States  agent  had  been  despatched  to  Vienna,  with  orders  to 
watch  for  a  favorable  moment  to  recognize  the  Hungarian  Kepublic, 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  same,  the  undersigned 
was  directed  to  address  some  confidential  but  pressing  representations 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  against  that  proceeding,  which  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  international  law,  so  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  by  Austria,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
towards  the  United  States.  In  fact,  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile 
such  a  mission  with  the  principle  of  nonintervention,  so  formally 
announced  by  the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  American  policv,  and 
which  had  just  been  sanctioned  with  so  much  solemnity  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  inaugural  address  of  March  5, 184:9?  Was  it  in  return  for 
the  friendship  and  confidence  which  Austria  had  never  ceased  to  mani- 
fest towards  them,  that  the  United  States  became  so  impatient  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  even  sought  to  accelerate 
that  event  bv  the  utterance  of  their  wishes  to  that  effect?  Those  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending  Mr.  Dudley 
Mann  on  such  an  eiTand,  should,  independent  of  considerations  of 
propriety,  have  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  exposing  their  emissary 
to  be  treated  as  a  spy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  not  better  inf onned  as  to  the  actual  resources  of  Austria, 
and  her  historical  perseverance  in  defending  her  just  rights.  A 
knowledge  of  those  resources  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
contest  of  a  few  months'  duration  could  neither  have  exhausted  the 
energies  of  that  power,  nor  turned  aside  its  purpose  to  put  down  the 
insurrection.  Austria  struggled  against  the  French  Revolution  for 
twenty -five  years;  the  courage  and  perseverance  which  she  exhi])ited 
in  that  memorable  contest  have  been  appreciated  by  the  whole  world. 

o  No  record  exists  in  the  Department  of  State  of  the  sending  of  an  agent  to  Vienna 
to  investigate  the  acts  of  certain  Venetian  conspirators,  among  whom  was  Daniel 
Manin,  and  of  Consul-General  J^parks,  during  the  revolution  of  1848-49.  (Dept.  of 
State  to  Mr.  Hetzler,  Feb.  10,  1897,  215  MS.  Doni.  Let.  637.) 
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''To  the  urgent  representations  of  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Clayton 
answered  that  Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary,  by  personal  observation.  This  explanation  can  hardlj^  be 
admitted,  for  it  sa3^s  very  little  as  to  the  cause  of  the  anxiety  which 
was  felt  to  ascertain  the  chances  of  the  revolutionists.  Unfortunately, 
the  language  in  which  Mr.  Mann's  instructions  were  drawn  gives  us  a 
very  correct  idea  of  their  scope.  This  language  was  offensive  to  the 
imperial  cabinet,  for  it  designates  the  Austrian  Government  as  an  iron 
mle^  and  represents  the  rebel  chief,  Kossuth,  as  an  illustrious  man; 
while  improper  expressions  are  introduced  in  regard  to  Russia,  the 
intimate  and  faithful  ally  of  Austria.  Notwithstanding  these  hostile 
demonstrations,  the  imperial  cabinet  has  deemed  it  proper  to  preserve 
a  conciliatory  deportment,  making  ample  allowance  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  on  the  subject  of  Flungarian  affairs,  and 
its  disposition  to  give  credence  to  the  mendacious  rumors  which  are 
propagated  by  the  American  press.  This  extremely  painful  incident, 
therefore,  might  have  been  passed  over  without  any  written  evidence 
being  left,  on  our  part,  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States,  had  not 
General  Taylor  thought  proper  to  revive  the  whole  subject  by  com- 
municating to  the  Senate,  in  his  message  of  the  18th  of  last  March, 
the  instructions  with  which  Mr.  Mann  had  been  furnished  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  mission  to  Vienna.  The  publicity  which  has  been  given  to 
that  document  has  placed  the  Imperial  Government  under  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  a  formal  protest,  through  its  official  representative, 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Government,  lest  that  Gov- 
ernment should  construe  our  silence  into  approbation,  or  toleration 
even,  of  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  guided  its  action  and  the 
means  it  has  adopted. 

'^In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  been 
instructed  to  declare  that  the  Imperial  Government  totally  disap- 
proves, and  will  always  continue  to  disapprove,  of  those  proceedings, 
so  offensive  to  the  laws  of  propriety;  and  that  it  protests  against  all 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  Government.  Having  thus 
f  ullilled  his  duty,  the  undersigned  considers  it  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  assure  the  Secretaiy  of  State  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  disposed  to  cultivate  relations  of  friendship 
and  good  understanding  with  the  United  States,  relations  which  may 
have  been  momentarily  weakened,  but  which  could  not  again  be  seri- 
ously disturbed  without  placing  the  cardinal  interests  of  the  two  coun. 
tries  in  jeopardy. 

''The  instructions  for  addressing  this  communication  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton reached  Washington  at  the  time  of  General  Taylor's  death.  In 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  propriety,  the  undersigned  deemed 

it  hi!5  duty  to  defer  the  ta^k  until  the  new  administration  bad  been 
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completely  organized;  a  delay  which  he  now  rejoices  at,  as  it  Has  given 
him  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  from  the  new  President  himself, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  that  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  United  States,  so  frequently  proclaimed, 
would  guide  the  relations  of  the  American  Government  with  the  other 
powers.  Even  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to  think 
it  proper  to  take  an  indirect  part  in  the  political  movements  of  Europe.^ 
American  policy  would  be  exposed  to  acts  of  retaliation,  and  to  cer- 
tain inconveniences,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  commerce  and 
the  industry  of  the  two  hemispheres.  All  countries  are  obliged,  at 
some  period  or  other,  to  struggle  against  internal  diflSculties;  all  forms 

* 

of  government  are  exposed  to  such  disagreeable  episodes;  the  United 
States  have  had  some  experience  in  this  very  recently.  Civil  war  is 
a  possible  occurrence  ever^'where,  and  the  encouragement  which  is 
given  to  the  spirit  of  insurrection  and  of  disorder  most  frequently 
falls  back  upon  those  who  seek  to  aid  in  its  development,  in  spite  of 
justice  and  wise  policy." 

Chevalier  Hulsemann  to  Mr.  \Ve))8ter,  Sept.  30,  1850,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  9, 31  Cong. 
2  8688.;  Webster's  Works,  VI.  488;  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXXVIII. 
271. 

'*The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  had  the 

honor  to  receive  some  time  ago  the  note  of  Mr.  Hiilse- 
■  repy.  jj^g^jj^^  charg^  d'affaires  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austiia,  of  the  30th  September.  Causes  not  arising  from  any  want 
of  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Hulsemann  or  of  proper  respect  for  his 
Government  have  delayed  an  answer  until  the  present  moment.  Having 
submitted  Mr.  Hulsemann's  letter  to  the  President,  the  undersigned  is 
now  directed  by  him  to  return  the  following  reply: 

*^The  objects  of  Mr.  Hulsemann's  note  are,  first,  to  protest,  by  order 
of  his  Government,  against  the  steps  taken  by  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  probable  result  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Hungar^^;  and,  secondly,  to  complain  of  some 
expressions  in  the  instructions  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  a  confidential  agent  of  the  United  States,  as  communi- 
cated by  President  Taylor  to  the  Senate  on  the  28th  of  March  last. 

"The  principal  ground  of  protest  is  founded  on  the  idea  or  in  the 
allegation  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Mann  and  his  instructions,  has  interfered  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Austria  in  a  manner  unjust  or  disrespectful  toward  that  power.  The 
President's  message  was  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the  Senate, 
transmitting  a  correspondence  between  the  Executive  (xovernment  and 
a  confidential  agent  of  its  own.  This  would  seem  to  be  itself  a  domestic 
transaction — a  mere  instance  of  intercourse  between  the  President  and 
the  Senate  in  the  manner  which  is  usual  and  indispensable  in  commu- 
oicationi^  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Government,    It  was 
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not  adarcssed  either  to  Austria  or  Hungary,  nor  wa-s  it  any  public 
manifesto  to  which  any  foreign  state  was  called  on  to  reply.  It  was 
an  account  of  its  transactions  communicated  bv  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment  to  the  Senate  at  the  request  of  that  bod}- — made  public,  indeed, 
but  made  public  only  because  such  is  the  common  and  usual  course  of 
proceeding  —and  it  ma}'  be  regarded  as  somewhat  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Austrian  cabinet  did  not  perceive  that,  by  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr.  Hulsemann,  it  was  itself  interfering  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  a  foreign  state,  the  very  thing  which  is  the  ground  of  its 
complaint  against  the  United  States. 

''This  Department  has  on  former  occasions  informed  the  ministers 
of  foreign  powers  that  a  communication  from  the  President  to  either 
house  of  Congress  is  regarded  as  a  domestic  communication,  of  which, 
ordinarily,  no  foreign  state  has  cognizance,  and  in  more  recent  instances 
the  great  inconvenience  of  making  such  communications  subjects  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  and  discussion  has  been  fully  shown.  If  it 
had  been  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  during 
the  struggles  in  Hungary  to  have  admonished  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment or  the  people  of  that  country  against  involving  themselves  in  dis- 
aster by  following  the  evil  and  dangerous  example  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  making  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  independent 
governments,  such  an  admonition  from  that  sovereign  to  his  Hun- 
garian subjects  would  not  have  originated  here  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. The  President  might,  perhaps,  on  this  ground  have  declined 
to  direct  any  particular  reply  to  Mr.  Hi'ilsemann's  note;  but  out  of 
proper  respect  for  the  Austrian  Government  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  answer  that  note  at  length,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  occasion 
is  not  unfavorable  for  the  expression  of  the  genei'al  sentiments  of  the 
Government  of  the  United.  States  upon  the  topics  which  that  note 
discusses. 

"A  leading  subject  in  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  note  is  that  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Hiilsemann  and  the  predecessor  of  the  undersigned, 
in  which  Mr.  Clayton,  by  direction  of  the  President,  informed  Mr. 
Hiilsemann  'that  ]Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary 
by  personal  observation.''  Mr.  Hiilsemann  remarks  that  'this  explana- 
tion can  hardly  be  admitted,  for  it  says  very  little  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
anxiety  which  was  felt  to  ascertain  the  chances  of  the  revolutionists.' 
As  this,  however,  is  the  only  purpose  which  can,  with  any  appearance 
of  truth,  be  attributed  to  the  agency,  as  nothing  whatever  is  alleged  by 
Mr.  Hulsemann  to  have  been  either  done  or  said  by  the  agent  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  object,  the  undersigned  conceives  that  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's explanation  ought  to  be  deemed  not  only  admissible  but  quite 
satisfactory.  Mr,  Hiilsemann  states  in  the  course  of  his  note  that  his 
instructions  to  address  his  present  communication   to  Mr.  Clayton 
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reached  Washington  about  the  time  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  late 
President,  and  that  he  delayed  from  a  sense  of  propriety  the  execution 
of  his  task  until  the  new  Administration  should  be  fully  organized,  '  a 
delay  which  he  now  rejoices  at,  as  it  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  from  the  new  President  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  that  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
United  States,  so  frequently  proclaimed,  would  guide  the  relations  of 
the  American  Government  with  other  powers.'  Mr.  Hulsemann  also 
observes  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  assure  the  undersigned  '  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  disposed  to  cultivate  relations  of  friendship 
and  good  understanding  with  the  United  States.'  The  President  re- 
ceives this  assurance  of  the  disposition  of  the  Imperial  Government 
with  great  satisfaction,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  Governments  thus  mutually  recognized,  and  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  incidents  by  which  their  good  understanding  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Hulsemann  to  have  been,  for  a  moment,  disturbed  or  endan- 
gered, the  President  regVets  that  Mr.  Hulsemann  did  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  wholly  to  forbear  from  the  execution  of  instructions,  which 
were  of  course  transmitted  from  Vienna  without  any  foresight  of  the 
state  of  things  under  which  they  would  reach  Washington.  If  Mr. 
Hulsemann  saw  in  the  address  of  the  President  to  the  diplomatic  coi-ps 
satisfactory  pledges  of  the  sentiments  and  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  neutral  rights  and  neutral  duties,  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  not  to  bring  on  a  discussion  of  past  transactions. 
But  the  undersigned  readily  admits  that  this  was  a  question  fit  only 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  Mr.  Hulsemann  himself;  and 
although  the  President  does  not  see  that  any  good  purpose  can  be 
answered  by  reopening  the  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the  steps  taken 
by  President  Taylor  to  ascertain  the  probable  issue  of  the  late  civil 
war  in  Hungary,  justice  to  his  memory  requires  the  undersigned 
briefly  to  restate  the  history  of  those  steps  and  to  show  their  consist- 
ency with  the  neutral  policy  which  has  invariably  guided  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  its  foreign  relations,  as  well  as  with  the 
established  and  well-settled  principles  of  national  intercourse  and  the 
doctrines  of  public  law. 

"The  undersigned  will  first  observe  that  the  President  is  persuaded 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  docs  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to  view,  with  unconcern,  the  extraor- 
dinary events  which  have  occurred,  not  only  in  his  dominions,  but  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  since  February,  1848.  The  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  like  other  intelligent  governments  and 
communities,  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  movements  and  the  events 
of  this  remarkable  age,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be 
exhibited.  But  the  interest  taken  bv  the  United  States  in  those  events 
has  not  proceeded  from  any  disposition  to  depart  from  that  neutrality 
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toward  foreign  powers  which  is  among  the  deepest  principles  and  the 
most  cherished  traditions  of  the  political  history  of  the  Union.  It  has 
been  the  necessary  effect  of  the  unexampled  character  of  the  events 
themselves,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  contem- 
porary world,  as  they  will  doubtless  fill  a  memorable  page  in  history. 
But  the  undersigned  goes  further,  and  freely  admits  that  in  proportion 
as  these  extraordinary  events  appeared  to  have  their  origin  in  those 
great  ideas  of  responsible  and  popular  governments,  on  which  the 
American  constitutions  themselves  are  wholly  founded,  they  could  not 
but  command  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  Well-known  circumstances  in  their  history,  indeed  their  whole  his- 
tory, have  made  them  the  representatives  of  purely  popular  principles 
of  government.  In  this  light  they  now  stand  before  the  world.  They 
could  not,  if  they  would,  conceal  their  character,  their  condition,  or  their 
destiny.  They  could  not,  if  they  so  desired,  shut  out  from  the  view  of 
mankind  the  causes  which  have  placed  them,  in  so  shoii;  a  national 
career,  in  the  station  which  they  now  hold  among  the  civilized  states 
of  the  world.  They  could  not,  if  they  desired  it,  suppress  either  the 
thoughts  or  the  hopes  which  arise  in  men's  minds,  in  other  countries, 
from  contemplating  their  successful  example  of  free  government.  That 
very  intelligent  and  distinguished  personage,  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  was  among  the  first  to  discern  this  necessary  consequence  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people 
of  Europe.  In  a  letter  to  his  minister  in  the  Netherlands  in  1787,  he 
observes  that  '  it  is  remarkable  that  France,  by  the  assistance  which 
she  afforded  to  the  Americans,  gave  birth  to  reflections  on  freedom.' 
This  fact,  which  the  sagacity  of  that  monarch  perceived  at  so  early  a 
day,  is  now  known  and  admitted  by  intelligent  powers  all  over  the 
world.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  th.e  prevalence  on  the  other  continent 
of  sentiments  favorable  to  republican  liberty,  is  the  resultof  the  reaction 
of  America  upon  Europe;  and  the  source  and  center  of  this  reaction  has 
doubtless  been,  and  now  is,  in  these  United  States.  The  position  thus 
belonging  to  the  United  States  is  a  fact  as  inseparable  from  theip  his- 
tory, their  constitutional  organization,  and  their  character,  as  the  oppo- 
site position  of  the  powers  composing  the  European  alliance  is  from  the 
history  and  constitutional  organization  of  the  government  of  those 
powers.  The  sovereigns  who  form  that  alliance  have  not  unf  requently 
felt  it  their  right  to  interfere  with  the  political  movements  of  foreign 
states;  and  have,  in  their  manifestoes  and  declarations,  denounced  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  age  in  terms  so  comprehensive  as  of  necessity  to 
include  the  United  States,  and  their  fonns  of  government.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  leading  principles  announced  by  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns, after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  is,  that  all  popular  or 
constitutional  rights  are  holden  no  otherwise  than  as  grants  and  indul- 
gences from  crowned  heads.     *  Useful  and  necessary  changes  in  legis- 
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lation  and  administration,'  says  the  Laybach  Circular  of  May,  1821, 
"ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  intelligent  conviction 
of  those  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power;  all  that  devi- 
ates from  this  line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  commotions,  and  evils 
far  more  insufferable  than  those  which  they  pretend  to  remed}'.'  And 
his  late  Austrian  Majesty,  Francis  I,  is  reported  to  have  declared  in  an 
address  to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  in  1820,  that  'the  whole  world  had 
become  foolish,  and,  leaving  their  ancient  laws,  was. in  search  of  imagi- 
nary constitutions.'  These  declarations  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
a  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  origin  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  is  certain  that  that  Government  was  established  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  which  did  not  proceed  from  thrones,  or  the  per= 
mission  of  crowned  heads.  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
heard  these  denunciations  of  its  fundamental  principles  without  remon- 
strance, or  the  disturbance  of  its  equanimity.  This  was  thirt}-  years 
ago. 

^'The  power  of  this  Republic,  at  the  present  moment,  is  spread  over  a 
region,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  and  of  an  extent 
in  comparison  with  which  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
are  but  as  a  patch  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  population,  already 
25,CX)0,000,  will  exceed  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire  within  the  period 
during  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hiilsemann  may  yet  remain  in 
the  honorable  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  Government.  Its  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  are  hardly  exceeded  M'  the  oldest  and  most  com- 
mercial nations;  itw  maritime  means  and  its  maritime  power  may  be 
seen  by  Austria  herself,  in  all  seas  where  she  has  ports,  as  well  as  it 
may  be  seen,  also,  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Life,  liberty, 
property,  and  all  pereonal  rights  are  amply  secured  to  all  citizens,  and 
protected  by  just  and  stable  laws;  and  credit,  public  and  private,  is  as 
well  established  as  in  any  government  of  continental  Europe.  And  the 
countrj',  in  all  its  interests  and  concerns,  partakes  most  largely  in  all 
the  improvements  and  progress  which  distinguish  the  age.  Certainly, 
the  United  States  may  be  ))ardoned,  even  by  those  who  profess  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  absolute  governments,  if  they  entertain  an 
ardent  affection  for  those  popular  forms  of  political  organization  which 
have  so  rapidly  advanced  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
enabled  them,  in  so  short  a  period,  to  bring  their  country  and  the  hem- 
isphere to  which  it  belongs  to  the  notice  and  respectful  n^gard,  not  to 
say  the  admiration,  of  the  civilized  world.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  have  abstained^  atall  times,  from  acts  of  intiuferetice  with  the 
political  changes  of  Europe.  The}'  can  not,  however,  fail  to  cherish 
always  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  nations  struggling  for  insti- 
tutions like  their  own.  But  this  sympathy,  so  far  from  ))eing  neces- 
sarily a  hostile  feeling  toward  any  of  the  parti(\s  to  th(\se  great  national 
struggles,  is  quite  consistent  with  amicable  relations  with  them  all. 
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The  Hungarian  people  are  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the 
inhabitants  of  these  United  States  were  when  the  American  Revolution 
broke  out.  They  possess,  in  a  distinct  language,  and  in  other  respects, 
important  elements  of  a  separate  nationality,  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  this  country  did  not  possess,  and  if  the  United  States  wish  suc- 
cess to  countries  contending  for  popular  constitutions  and  national 
independence  it  is  only  be(*ause  they  regard  such  constitutions  and 
such  national  independence  not  as  imaginary,  but  as  real  blessings. 
They  claim  no  right,  however,  to  take  imrt  in  the  struggles  of  foreign 
powers  in  order  to  promote. these  ends.  It  is  only  in  defense  of  his 
own  Government,  and  its  principles  and  chanuiter,  that  the  under- 
signed has  now  expressed  himself  on  this  subject.  But  when  the 
United  States  behold  the  people  of  foreign  countries  without  any  such 
interference  spontaneously  moving  toward  the  adoption  of  institutions 
like  their  own,  it  surely  can  not  be  expected  of  them  to  remain  wholly 
indifferent  spectators. 

''In  regard  to  the  recent  very  important  occurrences  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  the  undersigned  freely  admits  the  difficulty  which  exists  in 
this  country,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hulsemann,  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate information.  But  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to 
what  Mr.  Hulsemann  calls — with  little  justice,  as  it  seems  to  the 
undersigned — '  the  mendacious  rumors  propagated  by  the  American 
press.'  For  information  on  this  subject,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
the  American  press  is,  of  necessity,  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
that  of  Europe;  and  if  'mendacious  rumors'  respecting  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  affairs  have  been  anywhere  propagated,  that  propagation 
of  falsehoods  has  been  most  prolific  on  the  European  continent,  and  in 
countries  immediately  bordering  on  the  Austrian  Empire.  But, 
wherever  these  errors  may  have  originated,  they  certainly  justified  the 
late  President  in  seeking  true  information  through  authentic  channels. 
His  attention  was,  first,  particularly  drawn  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Hungary,  by  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Stiles,  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
United  Stat(^s  at  Vienna.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  an  application  was 
made  to  this  gentleman,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kossuth,  formerly  minister 
of  finance  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  ])y  imperial  appointment,  but 
.  at  the  time  the  application  was  made  chief  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. The  object  of  this  application  was  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of 
Mr.  Stiles  with  the  Imperial  Government,  with  a  view  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities.  This  application  became  the  subject  of  a  conference 
between  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  imperial  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Stiles.  The  prince  commended  the  considerateness 
and  propriety  with  which  Mr.  Stiles  had  acted;  and,  so  far  from  his 
disapproving  his  interference,  advised  him,  in  case  he  received  a  fur- 
ther communication  from  the  revolutionarv  government  in  Hungary, 
to  have  an  interview  with  Prince  Windis<;hgratz,  who  was  charged  by 
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the  Emperor  with  the  proceedings  determined  on  in  relation  to  that 
Kingdom.  A  week  after  these  occurrences,  Mr.  Stiles  received,, 
through  a  secret  channel,  a  communication  signed  by  L.  Kossuth, 
president  of  the  committee  of  defense,  and  countersigned  by  Francis 
Pulsky,  secretary  of  state.  On  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  Mr. 
Stiles  had  an  interview  with  Prince  Windischgratz,  '  who  received  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  thanked  him  for  his  efforts  toward 
reconciling  the  existing  difficulties.'  Such  were  the  incidents  which 
first  drew  the  attention  of  the  G6vernment  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly id  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stiles, 
though  acting  without  instructions  in  a  matter  of  much  delicacy, 
having  been  viewed  with  satisfaction  l)y  the  ImpcM'ial  Government, 
was  approved  by  that  of  the  United  States. 

"In  the  coui*se  of  the  year  1848  and  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Hungarians  came  to  the  United  States.  Among  them 
were  individuals  representing  themselves  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  and  by  these  persons  the  President  was 
strongly  urged  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that  government.  In  these 
applications,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  viewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, there  was  nothing  unusual;  still  less  was  there  anything  unau- 
thorized by  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  the  right  of  every  independent 
state  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  every  other  independent 
state.  Of  course,  questions  of  prudence  naturally  arise  in  reference 
to  new  states,  brought  by  successful  revolutions  into  the  family  of 
nations;  but  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  neutral  powers  that  they  should 
await  the  recognition  of  the  new  government  by  the  parent  state.  No 
principle  of  public  law  has  been  more  frequently  acted  upon,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  by  the  gi'eat  powers  of  the  world  than  this.  Within 
that  period  eight  or  ten  new  states  have  established  independent  gov- 
ernments within  the  limits  of  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain  on  this 
continent,  and  in  Europe  the  same  thing  has  been  done  b}^  Belgium 
and  Gr^ce.  The  existence  of  all  these  governments  was  recognized 
by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  United 
States,  before  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  states  from  which  they  had 
separated  themselves.  If,  therefore,  the  United  States  had  gone  so  far 
as  formally  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hungary,  although,  as 
the  result  has  proved,  it  would  have  been  a  precipitate  step,  and  one 
from  which  no  benefit  would  have  resulted  to  either  party,  it  would 
npt,  nevertheless,  have  been  an  act  against  the  law  of  nations,  provided 
they  took  no  part  in  her  contest  with  Austria.  But  the  United  States 
did  no  such  thing.  Not  only  did  they  not  yield  to  Hungary  any  actual 
countenance  or  succor;  not  only  did  they  not  show  their  ships  of  war 
in  the  Adriatic  with  any  menacing  or  hostile  aspect,  but  they  studiously 
abstained  from  everything  which  had  not  been  done  in  other  cases  in 
times  past,  and  contented  themselves  with  instituting  an  inquiry  into 
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the  truth  and  reality  of  alleged  political  occurrences.  Mr.  Hulsemann 
incorrectly  states,  unintentionallj'^  certainly,  the  nature  of  the  mission 
of  this  agent,  when  he  says  that  '  a  United  States  agent  had  been  dis* 
patched  to  Vienna  with  orders  to  watch  for  a  favorable  moment  to 
recognize  the  Hungarian  republic,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  same.'  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  lawful  object, 
but  Mr.  Mann's  eri^and  was,  in  the  first  instance,  purely  one  of  inquiry. 
He  had  no  power  to  act,  unless  he  had  first  conie  to  the  conviction  that 
a  firm  and  stable  Hungarian  government  existed.  'The  principal 
object  the  President  has  in  view,'  according  to  his  instructions,  'is  to 
obtain  minute  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  Hungary  in  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  adjoining  countries,  the  probable  issue  of 
the  present  revolutionary  movements,  and  the  chancer  we  may  have 
of  forming  commercial  arrangements  with  that  power  favorable  to  the 
United  States/  Again,  in  the  same  paper,  it  is  said:  'The  object  of 
the  President  is  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  Hungary,  and  her 
resources  and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  an  early  recognition  of  her  inde- 
pendence and  the  fonnation  of  commercial  relations  with  her.'  It  was 
only  in  the  event  that  the  new  government  should  appear,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  agent,  to  be  firm  and  stable,  that  the  President  proposed 
to  recommend  its  recognition. 

"  Mr.  Hulsemann,  in  qualifying  these  steps  of  President  Taylor  with 
the  epithet  of  'hostile,'  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  inquiry 
could,  in  the  expectation  of  the  President,  have  but  one  result,  and 
that  favorable  to  Hungary.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  not  change  the 
case.  But  the  American  Government  sought  for  nothing  but  truth; 
it  desired  to  learn  the  facts  through  a  reliable  channel.  It  so  hap- 
pened, in  the  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  that  the  result 
was  adverse  to  the  Hungarian  revolution.  The  American  agent,  as 
was  stated  in  his  instructions  to  be  not  unlikely,  found  the  condition 
of  Hungarian  affairs  less  prosperous  than  it  had  been,  or  had  been 
believed  to  be.  He  did  not  enter  Hungary  nor  hold  any  direct  com- 
munication with  her  revolutionary  leaders.  He  reported  against  the 
recognition  of  her  independence  because  he  found  she  had  been  unable 
to  set  up  a  firm  and  sta))]e  government.  Ho  carefully  forbore,  as  his 
instnictions  required,  to  give  publicity  to  his  mission,  and  the  under- 
signed supposes  that  the  Austrian  Government  first  learned  its  exist- 
ence from  the  communications  of  the  President  to  the  Senate. 

''Mr.  Hulsemann  will  observe  from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Mann's 
mission  was  wholly  unobjectionable,  and  strictly  within  the  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  power. 
He  will  accordingly  feel  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  his  remark* 
that  '  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  send- 
ing Mr.  Dudley  Mann  on  such  an  errand,  should,  independent  of  con- 
sidei'ations  of  propriety,  have  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  exposing 
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their  emissary  to  be  treated  as  a  spy.'  A  spy  is  a  person  sent  by  one 
belligerent  to  gain  secret  information  of  the  forces  and  defenses  of  the 
other,  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes.  According  to  practice,  he  may 
use  deception,  under  the  penalty  of  being  lawfully  hanged  if  detected. 
To  give  this  odious  name  and  character  to  a  confidential  agent  of  a 
neutral  power,  bearing  the  commission  of  his  countr}-,  and  sent  for  a 
purpose  fully  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  not  only  to  abuse 
language,  but  also  to  confound  all  just  ideas,  and  to  announce  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  notions,  such  as  certainly  were  not  to 
have  been  expected  in  a  grave  diplomatic  paper;  and  the  President 
directs  the  undersigned  to  say  to  Mr.  Hulsemann  that  the  American 
Government  would  regard  such  an  imputation  upon  it  by  the  cabinet 
of  Austria,  as  that  it  employs  spies,  and  that  in  a  quarrel  none  of  its 
own,  as  distinctly  offensive,  if  it  did  not  presume,  as  it  is  willing  to 
presume,  that  the  word  used  in  the  original  Geiman  was  not  of  equiv- 
alent meaning  with  'spy'  in  the  English  language,  or  that  in  some 
other  way  the  employment  of  such  an  opprobrious  term  may  be 
explained.  Had  the  Imperial  Government  of  Austria  subjected  Mr. 
Mann  to  the  treatment  of  a  spy,  it  would  have  placed  itself  without 
the  pale  of  civilization,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  may  be  assured  that 
if  it  had  carried,  or  attempted  to  carry,  any  such  lawless  purpose  into 
effect  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  agent  of  this  Government  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  demanded  immediate  hostili- 
ties to  be  waged  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  Republic — 
military  and  naval. 

''Mr.  Hulsemann  proceeds  to  remark  that  'this  extremely  painful 
incident,  therefore,  might  have  been  passed  over  without  any  written 
evidence  being  left  on  our  part  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States  had 
not  General  Taylor  thought  proper  to  revive  the  whole  subject  by  com- 
municating to  the  Senate,  in.his  message  of  the  18th  [28th]  of  last  March, 
the  instructions  with  which  Mr.  Mann  had  been  furnished  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  mission  to  Vienna.  The  publicity  which  has  been  given  to 
that  document  has  placed  the  Imperial  Government  under  the  necessity 
of  entering  a  formal  protest,  through  its  official  representative,  against 
the  proc-eedings  of  the  American  Government  lest  that  Government 
should  construe  our  silence  into  approbation,  or  toleration  even,  of  the 
principles  which  appear  to  have  guided  its  action  and  the  means  it  has 
adopted.'  The  undersigned  reasserts  to  Mr.  Hulsemann  and  to  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  that  the  steps 
taken  by  President  Ta3'lor,  now  protested  against  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations  and  agreeable  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  states.  With  respect  to  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Mann's  instructions  to  the  Senate,  and  the  language  in  which  they 
are  couched,  it  has  already  been  said — and  Mr.  Hulsemann  must  feel 
the  justice  of  the  remark — that  these  are  domestic  affairs,  in  reference  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  admit  the  slightest 
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responsibility  to  the  Government  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  No  state 
deserving  the  appellation  of  independent  can  permit  the  language  in 
which  it  may  instruct  its  own  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
to  itself  to  be  called  in  question  under  any  pretext  by  a  foreign  power; 
but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  Mr.  Hulsemann  is  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  Austrian  Government  is  called  an  'iron  rule'  in  Mr,  Mann's 
instructions.  That  phrase  is  not  found  in  the  paper,  and  in  respect  to 
the  honorary  epithet  bestowed  in  Mr.  Mann's  instructions  on  the  late 
chief  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hulsemann 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not 
justly  be  expected,  in  a  confidential  communication  to  its  own  agent,  to 
withhold  from  an  individual  an  epithet  of  distinction  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  world  thinks  him  worthy  merely  on  the  ground  that  his  own 
Government  regards  him  as  a  rebel.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  American 
Revolution,  while  Washington  was  considered  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  a  rebel  chief,  he  was  regarded  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  an 
illustrious  hero;  but  the  undersigned  will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  into  the  presence  of  its  own  predecessoi's,  and  of 
citing  for  its  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  Imperial  Government 
itself.  In  the  year  1777  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  i-aging 
all  over  these  United  States.  England  was  prosecuting  that  war  with 
a  most  resolute  detennination,  and  by  the  exertion  of  all  her  military 
means  to  the  fullest  extent.  Germany  was  at  that  time  at  peace  with 
England,  and  yet  an  agent  of  that  Congress,  which  was  looked  upon  by 
England  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  body  in  open  rebellion,  was  not 
only  received  with  great  respect  by  the  embassador  of  the  Empress 
Queen  at  Paris,  and  l)y  the  minister  of  the  Gi'and  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  afterwards  mounted  the  imperial  throne,  but  resided  in  Vienna  for 
a  considerable  time — not,  indeed,  officially  acknowledged,  but  treated 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  and  the  Emperor  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  that  agent  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  the  German  powers 
from  furnishing  troops  to  England  to  enable  her  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion in  America.  Neither  Mr.  Hulsemann  nor  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  it 
is  presumed  will  undertake  to  say  that  anything  said  or  done  by  this 
Government  in  regard  to  the  recent  war  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
is  not  borne  out,  and  much  more  than  borne  out,  by  this  example  of  the 
imperial  court.  It  is  believed  that  the  Emperor,  Joseph  the  Second, 
habitually'  spoke  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration  of  the  character  of 
Washington,  as  he  is  known  to  have  done  of  that  of  Fi*anklin,  and  he 
deemed  it  no  inf  mction  of  neutrality  to  inform  himself  of  the  progress 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  America;  nor  to  express  his  deep  sense 
of  the  merits  and  the  talents  of  those  illustrious  men  who  were  then 
leading  their  country  to  independence  and  renown.  The  undersigned 
may  add  that  in  1781  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Austria  proposed  a  diplo- 
matic congress  of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  which  the  commissionei*s 
of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted. 
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"Mr.  Hulsemann  thinks  that  in  Mr.  Mann's  instructions  improper 
expressions  are  introduced  in  regard  to  Russia,  Init  the  undersigned 
has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Russia  herself  is  of  that  opinion.  The 
only  observation  made  in  those  instru(*tions  about  Russia  is  that  she 
'  has  chosen  to  assume  an  attitude  of  interference,  and  her  immense 
preparations  for  invading  and  reducing  the  Hungarians  to  the  rule  of 
Austria,  from  which  they  desire  to  be  released,  gave  so  serious  a  char- 
acter to  the  contest  as  to  awaken  the  most  painful  solicitude  in  the 
minds  of  Americans.'  The  undersigned  can  not  l)ut  consider  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet  as  unnecessarily  susceptible  in  looking  upon  language  like 
this  as  a '  hostile  demonstration.'  If  we  remember  that  it  was  addressed 
by  the  Government  to  its  own  agent,  and  has  received  publicity  only 
through  a  communication  from  one  Department  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  another,  the  language  quoted  must  ^w  deemed  moderate  and 
inoffensive.  The  comity  of  nations  would  hardly  -forbid  its  being 
addressed  to  the  two  imperial  powers  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  the  undersigned  to  say  that  the  relations  of  the  ITnited  States 
with  Russia  have  always  been  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  have  never 
been  deemed  by  either  party  to  require  any  compromise  of  their  pecu- 
liar views  upon  subjects  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy  or  the  true  origin 
of  governments.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  Austria  in  her  contest 
with  Hungary  had  an  intimate  and  faithful  all}'^  in  Russia  can  not  alter 
the  real  nature  of  the  question  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  nor  in 
any  way  affect  the  neutral  rights  and  duties  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  justifiable  t!53'mpathies  of  the  American  people.  It 
is,  indeed,  easy  to  conceive  that  favor  toward  struggling  Hungary 
would  be  not  diminished,  but  increased,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  arm 
of  Austria  was  strengthened  and  upheld  by  a  power  whose  assistance 
threatened  to  be,  and  which  in  the  end  proved  to  be,  overwhelmingly 
destructive  of  all  her  hopes. 

"Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  note  Mr.  Hidsemann  remarks  that  Mf 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to  think  it  proper  to  take 
an  indirect  part  in  the  political  movements  of  Europe,  American 
policy  would  be  exposed  to  acts  of  retaliation  and  to  certain  incon- 
veniences which  would  not  fail  to  affect  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  two  hemispheres.'  As  to  this  [possible  fortune — this  hypothetic>al 
retaliation — the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  are 
quite  willing  to  take  their  chances  and  abide  their  destiny.  Tak- 
ing neither  a  direct  nor  an  indirect  part  in  the  domestic  or  intestine 
movements  of  Europe,  they  have  no  fear  of  events  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hulsemann.  It  would  })e  idle  now  to  discuss  with 
Mr.  Hulsemann  those  acts  of  retaliation  which  he  imagines  may  pos- 
sibly take  place  at  some  indefinite  time  hereafter.  Those  questions 
will  be  discussed  when  they  arise,  and  Mr.  Hulsemann  and  the  cabinet 
at  Vienna  may  rest  assured  that,  in  the  meantime,  while  performing 
with  strict  and  exact  fidelity  all   their  neutral   duties,  nothing  will 
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deter  either  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
exercising,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  rights  belonging  to  them  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  of  forming  and  expressing  their  own  opin- 
ions, freely  and  at  all  times,  upon  the  great  political  events  which 
may  transpire  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Their  own 
institutions  stand  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  libert\%  and 
believing  those  principles  and  the  fundamental  laws  in  which  the}" 
are  embodied  to  be  eminently  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  states — 
to  be,  in  fact,  the  only  principles  of  government  which  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  enlightened  age — the  President  has  per- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  that,  in  the  cx)nstitution  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  Austrian  Empire,  many  of  these  great  principles  are 
recognized  and  applied,  and  he  cherishes  a  sincere  wish  that  they  may 
produce  the  same  happy  effects  throughout  his  Austrian  Majesty's 
extensive  domini6ns  that  they  have  done  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hulsemann,  Dec.  21,  1850,  S.  Ex.  Doc  43, 
31  Cong.  1  Seas.;  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXXVIII.  (1849,  1850)  273; 
WeKster's  Works,  VI.  491. 

A  fictitious  reply  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Webster,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Hiilsemann  July  4,  1851,  was  published  in  some  of  the  American  news- 
papers, from  which  it  was  reproduced  in  Lesur,  TAnnuaire,  1851,  p.  183, 
as  authentic.     (Lawrence,  Com.  sur  les  iil^ments  du  Droit  Int.,  I.  204.) 

The  first  draft  of  Mr.  Webster's  note  appears  to  have  been  made  by  William 
Hunter,  for  many  years  an  honored  official  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Subsequently,  another  draft  was  made  at  Mr.  Webster's  request  by 
Edward  Everett;  and  finally  Mr.  Webster,  with  these  two  drafts  before 
him,  cast  the  note  into  the  form  in  w^hich  it  became  historical.  (Curtis, 
Life  of  Webster,  TI.  535-537.) 

Mr.  Rho<les  criticises  the  note  as  * '  hardly  more  than  a  stump  speech  under  diplo- 
matic guise."  (History  of  the  United  States,  I.  206,  cited  in  Foster's  Cen- 
tury of  American  Diplomacy,  331 . )  Curtis,  in  his  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  II. 
537,  observes  that  "  there  are,  no  doubt,  passages  and  expressions  in  this 
letter  which  are  in  a  tone  not  usual  with  Mr.  Webster  in  his  diplomatic 
papers;"  and  he  quotes  the  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Webster  to 
Mr.  Ticknor,  Jan.  16, 1851 :  "If  you  say  that  my  Hiilsemaim  letter  is  boast- 
ful and  rough,  I  shall  own  the  soft  impeachment.  My  excuse  is  twofold: 
1.  I  thought  it  well  enough  to  speak  out,  and  tell  the  people  of  JEurope  who 
and  what  we  are,  and  awaken  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  this  country.  2.  I  wished  to  write  a  paper  which  should  touch 
the  national  pride,  and  make  a  man  feel  sheepish  and  look  silly  who  should 
speak  of  disunion.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Mann's 
private  instructions  were  seen,  somehow,  by  Schwartzenberg." 

When  the  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  print  10,000 
extra  copies  of  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  18.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  if  a  State  of  the  LTnited  States  had  been  in 
revolt,  and  a  European  government  had  sent  an  agent  on  such  a  mission 
as  that  of  Mr.  Mann,  it  would  have  create<l  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  He 
therefore  doubted  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Webster's  contention  that  it  was 
a  purely  domestic  transaction.  It  was  published  to  the  world.  Its  domes, 
tic  character  did  not  limit  its  publicity.  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  X, 
266.) 
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"As  regards  the  government  which  has  recently  been  set  up  by  the  white  setr 
tiers  in  the  name  of  King  Thakombau  [in  Fiji],  I  have  in  another  dispatch 
informed  you  that  as  long  as  this  newly  constituted  government  exercises 
actual  authority  you  should  deal  with  it  as  a  de  facto  government,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  districts  which  may  acknowledge  its  rule,  but  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  formally  recognizing  it  without  much  fuller  information  as  to 
its  character  and  prospects."  (Earl  of  Kimberly,  Colonial  Secretary,  to 
the  Earl  of  Belmore,  November  3,  1871,  C.  509,  March,  1872,  2.) 

2.  Of  New  Governments. 

§73. 

That  the  recognition  of   a  government   is  not   necessarily  to  be 

implied  from   the   fact   of    holding  communication, 

Unofficial  oommuiLi-     i     . i  i  •. .  • . i     ^j.     •  •      •    i        ^ 

whether  oral  or  written,  with  it,  is  a  principle  of 
w^hich  numerous  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the 
precedents  heretofore  discussed,  in  connection  with  the  recognition  of 
new  gov^ernments;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  seen  to  be  appli- 
cable to  intercourse  with  the  authorities  of  new  states  claiming  to  be 
recognized  as  independent.  In  the  case  of  new  governments,  how- 
ever, a  situation  usually  exists  which  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of 
new  states.  In  the  latter  case  special  agents  are,  where  there  is 
o(*casion  for  them,  employed,  since  the  dispatch  of  a  minister  to  a 
new  state  is  one  of  the  acts  from  which  its  recognition  is  necessarily 
implied;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  new  government,  the  question  of 
recognition  as  a  rule  practicallj'^  concerns  only  the  powers  that  have 
already  recognized  the  state  and  established  regular  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  it.  There  has  thus  arisen  a  certain  right  of  diplomatic 
representation;  and  the  sending  of  a  new  minister  or  the  retention  of 
an  old  one,  while  it  implies  continued  recognition  of  the  state,  does 
not  constitute  a  recognition  of  the  new  government,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  formal  presentation  of  credentials  and  communicartions  bear  only 
an  unofficial  character. 

This  distinction  is  tacitly  assumed,  if  not  expressed,  in  some  of  the 
utterances  quoted  in  this  section. 

"This  Government  has,  and  it  must  insist  on,  the  right  to  determine 

for  itself  when  new  authorities,  established  in  a  foreign 
state,  can  claim  from  it  a  fonnal  recognition  of  them 
as  an  established  power.  The  regulation  of  the  exercise  of  that  right 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  according  to  facts  estaWished,  with  an 
absence  of  all  favor  and  caprice,  is  hardly  more  impoi-tant  to  the 
universal  interests  of  society  than  it  is  to  those  of  the  United  States 
themselves. 

"This  Government  has,  at  the  same  time  under  the  law  of  nations 
and  by  treaty,  a  clear  right  to  have  its  properly  appointed  agents  resid- 
ing in  Venezuela,  although  the  authorities  with  which  it  has  heretofore 
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treated  have  been  subverted,  more  or  less  completely,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  new  authorities  upon  international  matters  affecting  either 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens.  During  the  period, 
which,  in  case  of  any  domestic  revolution,  may  be  either  short  or  long, 
the  agents  of  this  Government  have  a  right  to  confer  upon  such  matters 
with  the  actual  authorities  who  are  conducting  the  affairs  of  Venezuela, 
and  while  the  agent  is  bound  to  avoid  all  interference  in  the  domestic 
questions  of  that  state,  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  without  a  previous  recognition  of  the  existing 
authorities,  in  place  of  those  which  have  been  either  more  or  less 
effectually  supplanted." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  U)  Mr.  Culver,  Mar.  9, 1863,  U^.  Inst.  Venez.  I.  266. 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1863  Mr.  Bruzual  arrived  in  Washington  as 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Venezuela  appointed  by  the  new 
Falcon  government,  he  was  ''  informed  that  the  existing  government 
of  Venezuela  was  not  considered  to  be  consolidated  enough  to  warrant  a 
compliance  with  his  request  [to  present  his  credentials]  at  present.  It 
was  added,  however,  that  he  might  be  expected  to  enjoy  any  privileges 
and  immunities  incident  to  his  official  character  which  were  usually 
extended  to  diplomatic  agents  of  friendly  powers  under  similar 
circumstances." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Oct.  21,  186,3,  MS.  Inst.  Venezuela, 
T.  288.     See  supra,  150. 

''  Seiior  Agusto.F.  Pulido,  charg^  of  the  Venezuelan  legation,  called 
at  the  Department  yesterdav  afternoon  to  make  oml  announcement 
that,  under  instructions  from  the  Venezuelan  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  who  appears  to  be  the  same  person  formerly  in  President 
Andrade's  cabinet,  the  charg6  d'affaires  and  consuls  of  Venezuela  in 
the  United  States  are  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  until 
further  notice. 

''Mr.  Pulido  wa.s  thereupon  told  that  this  Government  would  simply 
igmore  the  fact  of  a  change  of  government  in  Venezuela  until  the 
question  of  its  recognition  should  be  raised  by  formal  announcement 
and  request  to  that  end,  and  that  the  Department  would  in  the  mean- 
time conduct  all  necessary  diplomatic  business  with  Senor  Pulido  pre- 
cisel}'  the  same  as  if  no  change  had  occurred  in  the  home  government.'' 

Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Loomis,  Minister  to  Venezuela,  November 
18,  1899,  For.Kel.  1899,  809. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Seward,  in  narrating  his  refusal  informally 

to  receive  an  agent  of  Maximilian,  stated  that  it  was 

the  rule  of  the  United  States  '•  to  hold  no  interview, 

public  or  private,  with  persons  coming  from  any  country,  other  than 

the  agents  duly  accredited  ])y  the  authority  of  that  country  which  is 
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recognized  by  this  Government."  (Dip.  Cor.  1865,  III.  378;  supi*a, 
210.)  The  emissaries  whom  he  declined  to  see  were  as  a  rule  the  enemies 
of  recognized  governments.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  revolution  in  Salvador,  he  so  extended  the  principle  on  which  he 
acted  as  to  include  the  representative  of  parties  in  ''  armed  opposition '' 
to  a  government  which,  though  he  describes  it  as  ''actually  existing," 
he  had  refused  to  recognize.  The  representative  in  question  was  the 
head  of  the  government  that  had  just  been  overthrown.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  but  unrecognized  government  was  admitted  to 
unofficial  relations. 

^*  While  this  government  does  not  intend  or  desire  to  question  the 
rightfulness  or  the  stability  of  the  government  now  provisionally 
existing  in  Salvador,  *  *  *  it  does  not  find  itself  at  libert}^  to  make 
a  formal  recognition  at  the  present  moment  of  that  provisional  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  will  at  present  watch  and  wait  for  the 
permanent  reestablishing  of  government  in  Salvador,  interpreting  as 
favorably  as  possible  all  the  proceedings  that  shall  take  place  there 
with  a  view  to  that  great  end.  In  the  meantime,  there  being  no  other 
person  in  the  United  States  claiming  to  represent  Salvador,  all  com- 
munications Mr.  Yrisarri  [who  had  submitted  credentials  as  minister 
of  the  new  government]  may  have  occasion  to  make  to  this  govern- 
ment will  be  received  unofficially  and  have  respectful  attention.  You 
will  unofficially  communicate  this  information  to  the  provisional  Pres- 
ident, and  until  you  shall  receive  further  instructions,  will  not  claim 
to  be  officially  and  formally  recognized  by  him." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  minister  to  Salvador,  Jan.  2,  1864, 
MS.  Inst.  American  States,  XVI.  399. 

"  We  shall  await  with  calmness  and  good  will  the  action  of  the  people 
of  Salvador  in  recognizing  their  government. 

''Mr.  BaiTios,  the  exiled  President  of  that  Republic,  has  requested 
an  interview  with  me.  I  have  declined  it  as  1  invariably  do  to  hold 
interviews  with  persons  who  come  hither  to  represent  parties  who  are 
in  armed  opposition  to  the  government  actually  existing  in  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

"This  Gov^ernment  will  maintain  absolute  non-intervention  in  foreign 
wars  and  will  not  suffer  the  neutrality  laws  to  be  violated." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  minister  to  Salvador,  No.  34,  Jan. 
29,  1864,  MS.  Inst.  Am.  States,  XVI.  415. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  a  year,  when,  owing  to  the  existence 

of  disorders  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  formal  recog- 
nition was  withheld  from   the   newly  installed   Diaz 
government  in  Mexico,  diplomatic   correspondence  was  carried  on 
through  the  usual  channels  on  all  matters  arising  between  the  two 
countries,  President  Hayes,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3, 1877, 
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saying:  "  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  this  temporary  interruption  of 
official  relations  has  not  prevented  due  attention  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens, 
so  far  as  practicable.  Nor  has  it  interfered  with  the  prompt  payment 
of  the  amounts  due  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty 
of  July  4,  1868,  and  the  awards  of  the  joint  commission." 

In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Louis  de  Arroyo  published  in  a  newspaper  in 

the  city  of  New  York  a  decree  of  the  government  of 
Confluiar  fnnctioiiB.  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  stating  that  it  pertained  to  the 

consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  empire  to  legalize 
invoices  and  manifests  of  merchandise  for  Mexican  ports,  as  well  as 
all  documents  .required  by  the  laws  to  be  legalized;  and  that  the 
agents  appointed  by  ''the  administration  of  Don  Benito  Juarez"  wei-e 
to  discontinue  their  functions,  since  that  administration  came  to  end 
on  July  31, 1863.  This  decree  was  addressed  by  the  imperial  treasury 
to  Mr.  Arroyo  as  ''consul,  acting  as  commercial  agent,  New  York." 
It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Seward  by  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  who  inquired  (1)  whether  Maximilian  was  consid- 
ered to  have  the  right  to  appoint  commercial  agents  who  should  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  consuls  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  whether 
such  agents  could  ''exercise  the  functions  of  consuls,  not  only  without 
a  formal  exeqtuitur^  but  also  without  any  other  sort  of  permission  or 
recognition  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Seward 
replied: 

"This  department  is  not  aware  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  forbids  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  consul  of  a  foreign  power 
from  making  on  his  own  responsibility  a  publication  of  the  character 
to  which  you  refer. 

"It  can  not  be  necessar}^  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  uniformly  been 
said  by  this  government  in  all  its  official  correspondence,  that  no  other 
than  the  republican  government  in  Mexico  has  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  the  party  in  arms 
against  that  government  is,  and  f<5r  some  time  past  has  been,  in  pos- 
session oiE  some,  at  least,  of  the  ports  of  Mexico.  That  possession 
carries  with  it,  for  the  time  beilig,  a  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon 
which  foreign  commerce  may  be  carried  on  with  those  ports.  If,  as  is 
presumed  to  be  the  case,  one  of  those  conditions  is,  that  the  invoices 
and  manifests  of  vessels  from  abroad,  bound  to  those  ports,  must  be 
certified  by  a  commercial  agent  of  the  party  in  possession,  residing  in 
the  port  of  the  foreign  country  from  which  the  vessel  may  proceed,  it 
is  not  perceived  what  effective  measures  this  government  could  prop- 
erly take  in  the  premises.  Such  a  commercial  agent  can  perform  no 
consular  act  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  in  the  United 
States.     To  prohibit  him  from  attesting  invoices  and  manifests,  under 
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the  circumstances  referred  to,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  interdiction 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  those  Mexican  ports  which  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  republican  government  of  that  country.  The 
consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who  have  their  exequaturs 
from  that  government  only,  themselves  discharge  duties  as  commercial 
agents  in  the  ports  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  that  govern- 
ment in  all  respects  like  those  which  the  person  Arroyo,  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent,  claims  to  do  at  New  York  in  respect  to 
said  ports," 

Mr.  Sewarrl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  minister,  Aug.  9,  1865, 
Dip.  Cor.  1865,  HI.  486-488. 

**I  have  received  your  Nos.  44  and  47,  of  the  14:th  and  17th  ultimo, 

respectively.     They  relate  to  the  political  disturbances 

icaragoa.       .^  Nicaragua  in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of 

President  Machado  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Leon,  and 

report  the  circumstances  under  which  General  Zavala  was  proclaimed 

Dictator. 

*'ln  reply  I  desire  to  state  that  the  shifting  course  of  present  events 
in  Nicaragua  precludes  any  positive  instructions  looking  to  the  recog- 
nition of  any  one  party  as  the  dominant  Government  of  the  Republic. 
The  long  established  rule  of  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  relations 
with  the  power  having  control  of  the  public  machinery  of  government 
with  the  assent  of  the  people,  and  administering  the  functions  of  the 
State, 

"Your  present  dispatches  and  the  later  telegraphic  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  press  do  not  indicate  such  a  stable  retention  of  public 
power  as  to  warrant  formal  action  by  the  United  States  in  recognition 
of  a  government  in  Nicaragua  as  being  titular  and  etfective.  In  such 
case  the  minister  should  remain  in  intercourse  with  the  authorities  in 
control  of  the  seat  of  government,  looking  to  them  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  American  citizens. 

'*To  avert  embarrassments  in  dealing  with  evenly-balanced  factions, 
alternating  in  power  or  succeeding  thereto  in  the  changes  of  civil  con- 
test, the  minister's  tact  should  be  exercised  to  confine  his  relations 
with  the  ascendant  authority  to  questions  affecting  the  public  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of  American  life  and  property  in 
Nicaragua,  thus  giving  to  his  intercourse  a  provisional  and  do  facto 
character,  without  sympathetic  leaning  to  cither  side,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  fullest  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  formal  recognition  of  the  government  which  shall  eventually 
establish  itself  on  a  firm  basis  and  effectively  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  state  and  insure  orderly  respect  for  its  acts  by  the  people  of  the 
nation." 

Mr.  'Gresham,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  August 
16,  1893,  For.  Rel.,  1893,  212, 
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"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 

27th  ultimo  reporting  that  you  have  received  an  inquiry 
omingo.    jj,^jjj  ^jj^  commanding  oflBcer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Xaahi^iIU^ 

asking  whether  this  Government  recognizes  the  existing  government 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  whether  he  should  fire  the  customary 
salute  at  San  Domingo  City. 

"In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  no  political  recognition  of 
the  revolutionar}'^  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  has  yet  been  effected. 
Until  the  United  States  charge  d'affaires  shall  under  suitable  instruc- 
tions notify  the  existing  government  of  that  country  that  he  enters 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  it,  its  existence  is  merely  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  while  its  unopposed  exercise  of  power  warrants  the 
transaction  of  necessary  affairs  by  local  agents  of  the  United  States 
with  the  de  facto  authorities.  A  salute  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary unless  by  way  of  courteous  response  to  one  first  given  by  the 
local  authorities." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Swretary  of  the  Navy,  October  2,  1899,  240 
MS.  Dom.  Let,  353. 

The  (luestion  of  sahites,  pending  an  insurrection,  ])ecame  the  subject  of  official 
action  })y  the  United  Stales  during  the  naval  revolt  in  Brazil  in  1893.  On 
the  20th  of  October  in  that  year,  Commodore  O.  F.  Stanton,  U.  S.  N., 
then  in  command  of  the  United  States  naval  forces  on  the  South  Atlantic 
Station,  arrived  in  his  flagship  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  entering  the  port 
he  saluted  the  flag  of  Brazil  with  21  guns,  his  salute  being  returned  by  a 
Government  fort.  Inside  the  harl)or  lay  the  vessels  in  revolt,  under  the 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Mello,  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  who  flew  from 
his  flagship,  the  AquidalHin,  the  Brazilian  flag.  After  coming  to  anchor. 
Commodore  Stanton  received  a  visit  from  Admiral  Mello's  aide,  and 
caused  it  to  be  returned.  Sul^sequently  he  saluted  Admiral  Mello  with  13 
guns,  the  salute  l)eing  returned,  and  next  day  he  called  upon  the  admiral, 
who  returned  his  visit.  No  call  had  then  been  received  by  Comniotlore 
Stant-on  from  any  Brazilian  official  on  shore.  The  Brazilian  Government 
complained  of  his  action,  and  he  was  detached  from  his  command  and 
ordered  home.  In  explanation  of  his  course,  he  stated  that  his  object 
was  merely  to  complete  the  salute  usually  fired  in  honor  of  a  nation  on 
arriving  in  one  of  its  ports;  that,  although  he  waa  aware  that  the  titular 
government  had  by  a  decree  of  October  10  withdrawn  from  the  vessels 
in  revolt  the  i)rotection  of  the  national  flag,  he  regarded  the  AqiddulHin 
as  a  Brazilian  man-of-war,  the  flagship  of  an  admiral,  and  the  property 
of  the  Brazilian  nation,  whichever  party  might  win  in  the  pending  con- 
flict; that  Mello  was  in  fa<.'t  referred  to  in  the  decree  as  "rear-admiral," 
and  on  the  exchange  of  visits  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Brazilian  naval  officer 
of  that  rank;  that  the  salute  was  intended  not  as  a  recognition  of  the 
revolt,  Imt  merely  as  an  honor  to  the  Brazilian  flag,  Mello  being  the  only 
Brazilian  admiral  afloat.  The  Navy  Department,  however,  held  that 
Commodore  Stanton's  action  violated  article  115  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Regu- 
lations, 1893,  which  provides  that  "no  salute  shall  he.  fired  in  honor  of  any 
nation  *  *  *  not  formally  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
Uniteil  States;"  that  his  first  salute  of  the  Brazilian  flag  and  its  return  by 
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the  Government  fort  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  courtesy  to  Brazil  as 
a  nation;  that,  as  it  was  known  that  the  United  States  had  not  recognized 
Admiral  Mello  and  his  forces  as  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  it  was  not 
material  that  he  was  referred  to  as  a  rear-admiral  or  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  that  rank;  that  a  course  of  reasoning  which  held  that  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  flag  gave  status  to  an  officer  in  spite  of  what  he  or  his  govern- 
ment might  do,  was  manifestly  not  sound;  and  that  neither  the  use  of  the 
Brazilian  uniform  nor  the  flying  of  the  Brazilian  flag  could  give  Admiral 
Mello  an  official  status,  as  he  was  using  both  in  opposition  to  the  recog- 
nized government.  The  Navy  Department  therefore  decided  that  Com- 
modore Stanton  had  committed  a  "grave  error  of  judgment,"  but  as  he 
had  done  no  intentional  wrong,  and  as  the  complaint  of  Brazil  had  been 
satisfied,  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  with  a  prom- 
ise subsequently  to  restore  him  to  the  command  from  which  he  was 
detached.  (Sec.  of  Navy  to  Commodore  Stanton,  tel.,  Oct.  28, 1893;  Com- 
modore Stanton  to  Sec.  of  Navy,  tel.,  Oct.  25,  1893;  Sec.  of  Navy  to 
Commodore  Stanton,  tel.,  Oct.  25,  1893;  Commodore  Stanton  to  Sec.  of 
Navy,  Dec.  6,  1893;  Sec.  of  Navy  to  Commodore  Stanton,  Dec.  7,  1893; 
■  Commodore  Stanton  to  Sec.  of  Navy,  Dec.  7,  1893;  Sec.  of  Navy  to  Com- 
modore Stanton,  Dec.  21,  1893;  MSS.  Navy  Department.) 

In  the  course  of  his  explanation.  Commodore  Stanton  stated  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  Commodore  McCann,  who  commanded  the  United  States 
naval  forces  on  the  Pacific  Station  during  a  part  of  the  insurrection  in 
Chile  in  1891,  that  his  flag  was  saluted  by  a  Chilean  commodore  and  that 
he  returned  the  salute,  and  that  one  of  the  £nglish  men-of-war  saluted 
the  Chileans  in  revolt  with  21  guns  before  the  final  triumph  of  theCongres- 
sionalists.  With  reference  to  this  statement  the  Navy  Department  said: 
*^  1  have  examined  into  this  matter  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Commodore  McCann,  or  of  other  officers  who  may  have 
given  like  salutes  to  Chilean  vessels  in  revolt  at  that  time  was  ever  approved 
by  the  Department,  or  that  it  was  ever  brought  to  its  attention,  unless 
such  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  new  Regulations  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  pronmlgated  February  25,  1893,  contained  for 
the  first  time  the  regulation  providing  that  '  No  salute  shall  be  fired  in 
honor  of  any  nation  not  formally  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. '  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Department  when  insert- 
ing this  article  in  the  Regulations  l:)elieved  that  a  naval  officer  of  the 
United  States  would  fire  a  salute  to  a  naval  officer  in  revolt  against  his 
government,  and  then  claim  that  the  salute  was  really  in  honor  of  the 
government  against  which  the  officer  and  his  forces  were  at  war."  (Mr. 
Herbert,  Sec.  of  Navy,  to  Commodore  Stanton,  Dec.  21,  1893,  MSS.  Navy 
Dept. ) 

The  only  case  which  the  editor  has  been  able  to  find  in  the  British  official 
publications  of  a  salute  to  an  insurgent  officer  during  the  insurrection  in 
Chile  is  as  follows:  On  January  26,  1891,  Rear- Admiral  Hotham  arrived 
in  H.  B.  M.  S.  Warspite  at  Iquique.  He  found  there  the  Chilean  cruiser 
Almirante  Cochrane^  which  was  engaged  in  a  nominal  bIocka<le  of  the  port. 
The  Almirante  Cochrane  was  one  of  the  vessels  then  in  revolt  against  the 
government  of  President  Balmaceda.  She  saluted  Admiral  Hotham's  flag 
with  13 guns,  "and,"  said  Admiral  Hotham,  "as  it  was  a  personal  saUite 
I  returned  it  with  the  same  number."  (Blue  Book,  Chile,  No.  1,  1892, 
p.  45. ) 

H.  Doc.  661 16 
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3.  Op  Belligerency 

§74. 

Since  every  civil  war,  as  was  observed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 

Prize  Cdsea^  begins  in  insurrection,  and  since  insur- 
*?'^*^^»  ^^  rections  generally  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
interests  of  aliens,  and  in  this  way,  if  in  no  other, 
compel  the  consideration  and  action  of  foreign  governments,  some 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  toward  the  definition  of  the  actual 
condition  of  things  intermediate  between  peace  and  recognized  civil 
war,  as  a  state  of  "insurgency"  or  ''revolt.""  It  doubtless  will  have 
been  observed  that,  although  the  mere  admission  of  insurgent  ships 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  1815  seems  then  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  South  American 
governments,  yet  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  speaking  for  the  Department  of 
State  in  1869,  with  reference  to  the  Cuban  insurrection  then  prevail- 
ing, said  that  Mexico,  while  she  had  authorized  the  Cuban  flag  to  be 
received  in  her  ports,  had  ''not  recognized  a  state  of  belligerency."'' 
This  modification  or  development  of  view  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
elaboration  in  the  meantime  of  rules  for  the  precise  definition  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  and  disabilities  and  for  the  discharge  of  neutral  duties, 
such  as  that  limiting  the  stay  and  the  privileges  of  men-of-war  of 
belligerents  in  neutral  ports. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  recognition  of  the  state  of  insurgency  or  revolt 
as  a  distinctive  condition  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban 
insurrection  of  1895-1898.  June  12, 1895,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  that  Cuba  was  "the  seat  of  civil 
disturbances,  accompanied  by  armed  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the 
established  Government  of  Spain,"  and  admonishing  all  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
disturbances  adversely  to  that  Government,  by  doing  any  of  the  acts 
prohibited  b}'  the  neutrality  laws.^  In  his  annual  message  of  December 
2, 1895,  he  stated  that  Cuba  was  "greatly  disturbed,"  and  described  the 
condition  of  things  as  an  "insurrection,"  a  "  flagrant  condition  of  hos- 
tilities," and  a ' '  vsanguinar}^  and  fiercely  conducted  war. "  Jul3^27, 1896, 
he  issued  another  proclamation,  referring  again  to  the  civil  disturb- 
ances in  the  island  and  the  provisions  of  the  neutrality  laws.^  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  7,  1896,  he  stilted  that  "the  insurrection 
in  Cuba  still  continues  with  all  its  perplexities,"  and  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion at  length.     With  reference  to  these  facts  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  distinction  between  recognition  of  belligerency  and  recogni- 
tion pf  a  condition  of   political  revolt,  between  recognition  of  the 

a  See  Albany  Law  Journal,  Feb.  13,  1886,  125.  c  29  Stat.  871. 

&  Supra,  194.  tf  29  Stat.  881. 
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existence  of  war  in  the  material  sense  and  of  war  in  a  legal  sense,  is 
sharply  illustrated  by  the  case  before  us.  For  here  the  political 
department  has  not  recognized  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  belligerent 
power  engaged  in  hostility  with  Spain,  but  has  recognized  the  existence 
of  insurrectionary  warfare  prevailing  before,  at  the  time  and  since  this 
forfeiture  is  alleged  to  have  been  incurred.  *  *  *  We  are  thus 
judicially  informed  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  conflict  of  arms  in 
resistance  of  the  authority  of  a  Government  with  which  the  United 
States  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  although  acknowledgment  of 
the  insurgents  as  belligerents  by  the  political  department  has  not  taken 
place;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that,  this  being  so,  the  act  in  question 
[the  neutrality  statute]  is  applicable."" 

""^  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Nos.  90,  of  January  26; 
91,  of  February  1;  92,  of  February  3,  and  93,  of  February  10  last, 
reporting  the  serious  condition  of  atfairs  at  La  Paz  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

''You  will  understand  that  you  can  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  insurgents  implying  their  recognition  by  the  United  States  as  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Bolivia,  but  that,  short  of  such  recognition, 
you  are  entitled  to  deal  with  them  as  the  responsible  parties  in  local 
possession,  to  the  extent  of  demanding  for  yourself,  and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans within  reach  of  insurgent  authority  within  the  territory  con- 
trolled by  them,  fullest  protection  for  life  and  property. 

*'If  the  situation  at  La  Paz  becomes  unendurable  or  more  perilous, 
you  should  collect  all  Americans  within  reach  and  quit  that  city, 
taking  them  with  you  demanding  adequate  escort  to  the  nearest  olace 
of  safety." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  min.  to  Bolivia,  March 
14,  1899,  For.  Rel.,  1899,^105. 

VL  RECOGNITION,  B  Y  WHOM  DETERMINABLE. 

§75. 

In  the  preceding  review  of  the  recognition,  respecrively,  of  new 

states,  new  governments,  and  belligerency,  there  has 

.  been  made  m  each  case  a  precise  statement  of  facts, 

showing    how    and    by    whom    the    recognition   was 

accorded.     In  every  case,. as  it  appears,  of  a  new  government  and  of 

«The  Three  Friends  (1897),  166  U.  S.  63-64,65-66.  In  obtaining  the  release  of 
Spanish  prisoners  from  the  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  pursuant  to  Article  VI.  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of  December  10,  1898,  a 
difficulty  was  raised  by  the  insurgents  insisting  that  Spanish  vessels  sent  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  should  fly  the  Spanish  flag  as  a  sign  of  recognition. 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  the  United  States  suggested  that  the  vessels  should  fly  the 
Geneva  Red  Cross  flag.     (For.  Rel.  1899,  689-691.) 
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belligerence,  the  question  of  recognition  was  determined  solely  by  the 
Executive.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish-American  republics,  of  Texas, 
of  Hayti,  and  of  Liberia,  the  President,  before  recognizing  the  new 
state,  invoked  the  judgment  and  cooperation  of  Congress;  and  in  each 
of  thcvse  cases  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  minister, 
which,  when  made  in  due  form,  constitutes,  as  has  been  seen,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  international  law,  a  formal  recognition.  In  numer- 
ous other  cases,  the  recognition  was  given  by  the  Executiv'e  solely  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  question  of  the  power  to  recognize  has, 
however,  been  specifically  discussed  on  various  occasions. 

January  1,  1819,  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  Monroe 

on  a  draft  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  of  an 

panu  -     erican  ij^g|.i.m.^;Q|j  ^  ]yjj.   Rush  announcing  the  President's 

intention  at  no  remote  period  to  recognize  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  question  arose  as  to  the  form  of  recogni- 
tion. Mr.  Crawford  said  that  if  an  acknowledgment  was  to  take  place 
he  should  prefer  to  make  it,  not  by  granting  an  exequatur  to  a  consul, 
but  by  sending  a  minister  there,  because  the  Senate  must  then  act 
upon  the  nomination,  which  would  give  their  sanction  to  the  measure. 
Mr.  Wirt  added  that  the  House  of  Representatives  must  also  concur 
by  assenting  to  an  act  of  appropriation.  The  President,  laughing, 
said  that  as  those  bodies  had  the  power  of  impeachment  it  would 
be  convenient  to  have  them  thus  pledged  beforehand.  Mr.  Adams 
observed  that  his  ''  impressions  were  altogether  different.  1  thought 
it  not  consistent  with  our  national  dignity,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  ''to  be 
the  first  in  sending  a  minister  to  a  new  power.  It  had  not  been  done 
by  any  European  power  to  ourselves.  *  *  *  As  to  impeachment, 
I  was  willing  to  take  my  share  of  risk  of  it  for  this  measure  whenever 
the  Executiv^e  should  deem  it  proper.  And,  instead  of  admitting  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  any  share  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nition, I  would  expressly  av^oid  that  form  of  doing  it  which  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  those  bodies.  It  was,  I  had  no  doubt,  by  our 
Constitution  an  act  of  the  Executive  authority.  Genei*al  Washington 
had  exercised  it  in  recognizing  the  French  Republic  by  the  reception 
of  Mr.  Gcnest.  Mr.  Madison  had  exercised  it  by  declining  several 
years  to  receive,  and  l)y  finally  receiving,  Mr.  Onis;  and  in  this  instance 
I  thought  the  Executive  ought  carefully  to  preserve  entire  the  authority 
given  him  ])y  the  Constitution,  and  not  weaken  it  bj'  settmg  the  prece- 
dent of  making  either  House  of  Congress  a  party  to  an  act  which  it 
was  his  exclusive  right  and  dut}'  to  perform. 

''Mr.  Crawford  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in  the 
objection  to  sending  a  mmister  on  the  score  of  national  dignity,  and 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  recognition  of  a  change  of 
government  in  a  nation  already  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  and  the 
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recognition  of  a  new  nation  itself.  He  did  not,  however,  deny,  but 
admitted,  that  the  recognition  was  strictly  within  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  alone,  and  I  did  not  press  the  discussion  further."" 

In  his  message  of  March  8,  1822,  presenting  the  question  of  recog- 
nizing the  ''Spanish  provinces  in  this  hemisphere"  to  Congress, 
President  Monroe  stated  that  he  did  so  in  order  that  there  might  be 
"such  cooperation  between  the  two  departments  of  the  Government 
as  their  respective  rights  and  duties  may  require."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  the  opinion  that  ''the  provinces  which  have  declared 
their  independence  and  are  in  the  possession  of  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized;" and  he  concluded  by  sa\'ing:  "Should  Congress  concur  in  the 
view  herein  presented,  they  will  doubtless  see  the  propriety  of  making 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect."  * 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  "for  such  missions  to  the 
independent  nations  of  the  American  continent,  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  deem  proper.  ""* 

.  In  his  special  message  of  December  21,    1836,  President  Jackson 

observed  that  a  resolution,  which  had  been  introduced 

T6Xftfl. 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  "  distinctly  intimated 
that  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  Congress.  In  this  view,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  I  am,"  said  President  Jackson,  "  disposed  to  concur,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  consider  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  strict  constitutional  right  of  the  Executive,  either  apart  from  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  Senate,  over  the  subject."  Congress,  however, 
merely  incorpomted  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriations  act  of 
March  3,  1837,  a  provision  "for  the  salary  and  outfit  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  be  sent  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  whenever  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  Texas  is  an 
independent  power,  and  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  such  min- 
ister."'' 

"  What   authority  is  to    recognize     *     *     *     a    new  government 

claiming  to  exist  over  an  island,  which  constituted  an 

statement   of    Mr.  .    .  i  i.     ^  xu      ^       •    •  £  'xi. 

«    ,  mtegral  part  of  the  dommions  of  a  sovereign,  with 

whom  our  relations  are  of  a  friendlv  character?    This 

act  of  high  sovereign  power,  certainly  can  not  without  instructions,  be 

performed  by  a  consul,  whose  functions  are  purely  commercial;  and  he 

ought  never  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  to  assume  such  a 

high  responsibility.    In  the  United  States  such  a  recognition  is  usually 

effected,  either  by  a  nomination  to,  and  confirmation  b}-  the  Senate  of 

« Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  IV.  205-206. 
» Richardson,  II.  11^118. 

^  "An  act  making  an  appropriation  to  defray  tlie  expenseH  of  niissionH  to  the  inde- 
pendent nations  on  the  American  continent."     (3  Stat.  678.) 
dh  Stat.  170. 
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a  Diplomatic  or  Consular  agent  to  the  new  Government,  or  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  The  latter  course  was  adopted,  in  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish- American  Republics." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maraton,  consul  at  Palermo,  Oct.  31,  1848, 
10  MS.  Dispat<;he8  to  Consuls,  489. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  are  given,  supra,  112-113.  Mr.  Buchanan,  after 
the  pai^isage  above  quoted,  expressly  refers  to  the  act  of  May  4,  1822,  the 
terms  of  which  have  just  been  given.     (Supra,  85,  243. ) 

'^Should  the  new  Government  prove  to  be,  in  your  opinion,  firm 

and  stable,  the  President  will  cheerfully  recommend 

Mr.  Mann's  izLstruc-  j.     rt  i.  j.i_    •  i.  •  i.i_       *  •!.•  ± 

to  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  the  recognition  of 
Hungary,  and  you  might  intimate,  if  you  should  see 
fit,  that  the  President  would  in  that  event  be  gratified  to  receive  a  dip- 
lomatic agent  from  Hungary  in  the  United  States  by  or  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress,  and  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
case  her  new  Government  should  prove  to  be  firm  and  stable,  her  inde- 
pendence would  be  speedily  recognized  by  that  enlightened  body." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mann,  special  and  confidential  agent  to  Hun- 
gary, June  18,  1849,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  31  Cong.  1  Sess. 

Wharton,  Int.  Ijaw  Dig.,  I.  553,  referring  to  this  passage,  says:  "As  to  this  it 
is  ii)  he  remarked  That  while  Mr.  Webster,  who  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  President  Taylor,  became  Secretary  of  State,  sustained  the  send- 
^  ing  of  Mr.  Mann  as  an  agent  of  inquiry,  he  was  silent  &s  to  this  paragraph, 
and  suggest*?,  at  the  utmost,  only  a  probal)le  Congressional  recognition  in 
case  the  new  Government  should  prove  to  be  firm  and  stable."     • 

It  may  also  be  obHerve<l  that  if  Mr.  Mann  had  found  a  Hungarian  Government 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  established,  and  had  presented  himself  to 
it  officially,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
President  had,  before  the  meeting  of  (ingress,  received  a  diplomatic  agent 
from  Hungary,  it  does  not  appear  what  would  have  been  wanting,  from 
the  international  point  of  view,  to  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
Hungarian  independence. 

It  wa8  maintained  by  Mr.  Seward  that  the  recognition  of  revolution- 
ary or  reactionary  governments  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Executive,  and  can  not  be  determined  internation- 
al Iv  bv  Conefressional  action. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davtoii,  April  7,  1864,  MS.  Inst.  France, 
XVII.  42. 

That  the  power  of  recognition  l)eloiigs  exclusively  to  the  Executive  is  main- 
tained in  :  "Memorandum  on  the  method  of  *  recognition  *  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  stat^^s  by  the  (fovemment  of  the  United  States, 
1789-1897,"  S.  Doc.  40,  54  Cong.  2  Seft*<.;  ** Memorandum  upon  the  power 
to  recognize  tht*  independence  of  a  new  fon^ign  state,"  S.  Doc.  56,  54  CJong. 
2  Sess. ' 

"'  It  is  for  governments  to  decide  whether  they  will  consider  St 

Domingo  as   an   independent  nation,  and  until  8uch 

DecisiozLB  of  the      !••  i_ii\  j  t:>  i_nT         "i-i- 

decision  shall  be  made,  or  i^  ranee  shall  relinquish  her 
claim,  courts  of  justice  must  consider  the  ancient  state 

of  things  as  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  sovereign  power  of  France 

over  that  colony  as  still  subsisting." 
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Marshall,  C.  J.,  Rose  v.  Himely  (1808),  4  Cranch,  239,  272. 

The  same  principle  is  laid  down  in  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheat.  324;  The  Nueva 
Anna,  6  Wheat.  193;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard,  38;  U.  S.  v.  Pico, 
23  Howard,  326;  Jones  v.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202,  212-213. 
In  judicial  proceedings  involving  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular government,  the  action  of  the  Department  of  State  "has  been 
confined  to  furnishing,  upon  application  of  any  court,  a  statement  of  the 
actual  status  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  in  question."  (Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Seflor  Bolet 
Peraza,  Venez.  min.,  tel.,  Sept.  21,  1892,  For.  Rel.  1892,  644.) 

That  c*ourt«  may  take  notice  of  existing  sovereignties  from  the  fact  of  their  con- 
tinuous existence  in  history,  see  Consul  of  Spain  v.  The  Conception,  2 
Wheel.  Cr.  Cas.  597;  1  Brunner,  Col.  Caa.  597;  S.  P.,  The  Maria  Josepha, 
2  Wheel.  Cr.  Cas.  600;  1  Brunner,  Col.  Cas.  500.  Compare  Williams  v. 
Suffolk  Ins.  Co.,  13  Pet.  415,  affirming  3  Sumner,  270. 

Where  property,  captured  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  was  claimed  by  a 
native  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  carried  on  trade  therewith  his  father 
and  sistier  as  partners,  and  who  had  been  ''  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
new  Government,"  which  the  United  States  had  not  recognized,  he 
was  accorded  the  rights  of  a  Spanish  subject,  under  the  treaty  between 
the  United  Stated  and  Spain  of  1795. 

The  Nereide  (1815),  9  Cranch,  388. 

The  course  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  a  revolted  portion 
of  a  foreign  nation  is  regulated  and  directed  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Government,  and  not  by  the  judicial 
department.  If  the  Government  remains  neutral,  and  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a  civil  war,  the  courts  can  not  consider  as  criminal  fhose 
acts  of  hostility  which  war  authorizes,  and  which  the  new  government 
may  direct  against  its  enemy.  The  persons  or  vessels  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  t-erritory  whose  belligerency  has  been  recognized  by 
this  Government  must  be  pennitted  to  prove  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
employed  by  the  same  testimony  as  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
such  person  or  vessel  was  employed  in  the  service  of  an  acknowledged 
state.  The  seal  of  such  unacknowledged  government  can  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prove  itself,  but  may  be  proved  b}^  such  testimony  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits;  and  the  fact  that  a  person  or  vessel  is  in  the 
service  of  such  government  may  be  proved  without  proving  the  seal. 

U.  S.  V.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  610.     See  the  Estrella,  4  Wheat.  2Q8. 

The  Executive  having  recognized  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 

between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies,  the  courts  of  the 

union  are  bound  to  consider  as  lawful  those  acts  which  war  authorizes, 

and  which  the  new  Governments  in  South  America  may  direct  against 

their  enemy.     Captures  made  under  their  commissions  are  to  be  treated 

by  the  courts  as  other  captures,  and  their  legality  can  not  be  determined 

unless  they  were  made  in  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United 

States. 

Divina  Pastora,  4  Wheat.  52;  Josefa  Segunda,  5  Wheat.  338. 
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The  courts  follow  the  Executive  in  the  recognition  of  belligerency, 
even  in  the  cases  of  domestif  insurrection. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  735;  V.  S.  r.  Yorba,  1  Wall.  412;  U.  S.  v.  Hutehings, 
2  Wheel.  C.  C.  543;  The  Hornet,  2  Abbott  (U.  S.),  35;  U.  S.  v.  Baker,  5 
Blatch.  6;  1  Brunner  C.  C.  489. 

See  also  Dana's  Wheaton,  note,  §  23,  pp.  34,  36. 

''It  belongs  to  the  political  department  to  determine  when  bellig- 
erency shall  l>e  recognized,  and  its  action  must  be  accepted  according 
to  the  terms  and  intention  expressed." 

The  Three  Friends  (1897),  116  U.  S.  1,  63.  In  this  case  the  court  followed  the 
action  of  the  Executive  in  recognizing  a  state  of  revolt  or  insurgency,  as 
distinguished  from  belligerency,  such  appearing  to  be  the  Executive 
intention.     See,  particularly,  Underbill  v.  Hernandez  (1897),  168  U.  S.  250. 

VII.     CONTINUITY  OF  STATES, 
1.  Territorial  Changes. 

§76. 

Mere  territoral  changes,  whether  by  increase  or  by  diminution,  do  not, 
so  long  as  the  identity  of  the  state  is  preserved,  affect  the  continuity 
of  its  existence  or  the  obligations  of  its  treaties.  Prussia,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  lost  almost  a  third  of  its  territory.  The  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  by  the  treat}^  of  Vienna,  was  reduced  to  a  half  of  its 
previous  dimensions.  France,  in  1815  and  1871,  and  Turkey,  in  1829 
and  1878,  both  were  deprived  of  territory.  Austria  lost,  in  1859,  its 
richest  province,  Lombard}',  and,  in  1866,  Venetia.  In  none  of  the^se 
cases  was  the  continuity  or  the  identity  of  the  state  destroyed,  nor 
was  the  general  force  of  its  international  obligations  held  to  be 
impaired. 

Martens,  Traits  de  Droit  Int.,  I.  §  68. 
Rivier,  Principen  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  63-65. 

2.  CiiANOEs  IN  Population. 

§77. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  territorial  changes  applies  also  to  changes 
in  population.  Population  is  incessantly  renewed;  and  its  numbers 
and  mcial  character  may  be  strongl}'  modified,  even  without  any  gain 
or  loss  of  territory.  When  the  Great  Elector  received  the  Protestant 
French,  the  population  of  the  countries  which  went  to  make  up  the 
Prussian  monarchy  acquired  an  element  speaking  a  different  language, 
and  of  great  intellectual,  moral,  and  numerical  importance.  Fromtiie 
point  of  vnew  of  international  law,  the  states  concerned  suffered  no 
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change.  The  case  was  the  same  with  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  in  a  different  measure,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  6,^-65. 

3.  Political  Changes. 

§78. 

Changes  in  the  government  or  the  internal  polity  of  a  state  do  not 
as  a  rule  affect  its  position  in  international  law.  A  monarchy  may  be 
tiansformed  into  a  republic  or  a  republic  into  a  monarchy;  absolute 
principles  may  be  substituted  for  constitutional,  or  the  reverse;  but, 
though  the  government  changes,  the  nation  remains,  with  rights  and 
obligations  unimpaired.  There  may  be  produced,  however,  a  change 
in  rank,  as  by  the  conversion  of  a  kingdom  into  a  principality,  or  the 
reverse. 

The  principle  of  the  continuity  of  states  has  important  results. 
The  state  is  bound  bv  engfagfements  entered  into  bv  governments  that 
have  ceased  to  exist;  the  restored  government  is  generally  liable  for 
the  acts  of  the  usurper.  The  governments  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis 
Philippe  so  far  as  practicable  indemnified  the  citizens  of  foreign  states 
for  losses  caused  by  the  government  of  Napoleon;  and  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  made  compensation  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stiites  for 
the  wrongful  acts  of  Murat. 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  62. 

The  full  history  of  the  French  indemnities  to  citizens  of  the  ITnited  States, 

under  the  conventions  of  1803  and  1881,  is  given  in  Moore,  International 

Arbitrations,  V.  4399,  4447.     The  indemnities  paid  by  France  to  other 

lowers  are  noticed  in  the  same  volume,  4862. 
The  history  of  the  indemnity  made  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  may  also 

l>e  found  there,  Chapter  G,  4575,  and,  particularly,  as  to  the  principle  of 

liability,  4576-4581. 
The  decisions  of  the  commission  under  the  Florida  treaty  upon  questions  as  to 

the  liability  of  Spain  for  the  acts  of  the  French  in  that  country  are  given 

in  the  same  volume,  4512  et  seq. 

''It  may  be  true,  as  alleged  by  Baron  de  Damas,  that  the  King  of 
France,  in  reascending  the  throne,  ^  could  not  tjike,  nor  has  taken,  the 
engagement  to  satisfy  all  the  charges  imposed  on  him  as  indonmit}^ 
for  the  acts  of  violence  and  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
usurping  Government'  [of  Napoleon];  and  yet  the  obligations  of 
France  to  redress  those  acts  and  depredations  may  be  perfect.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  usurpation  which  is  put 
forward.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  those  acts  and  depredations  pro- 
ceeded from  the  actual  Government  of  France;  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  France  to  make  reparations  for  wrongs  committed  under  the 
authority  of  any  form  of  government  which  she  may  have  adopted,  or 
to  which  she  may  have  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  can  not  be 
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contested.  The  King  of  France,  in  reascending  the  throne  of"  his 
ancestors,  assumed  the  government,  with  all  the  obligations,  rights, 
and  duties  which  appertain  to  the  French  nation.  He  can  justly  claim 
absolution  from  none  of  those  obligations  or  duties.  And  our  com- 
plaint is  precisely,  that  he  has  not  taken  upon  himself  the  engagement 
to  make  that  indemnity  to  which  American  citizens  are  entitled  in 
consequence  of  the  wrongful  acts  committed  under  previous  French 
Governments." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brown,  minister  to  France,  May  28,  1827,  H. 
Ex.  Doc.  147,  22  Cong.  2  sess.  15-16. 

The  same  principle  is  restated  in  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rives, 
minister  to  France,  July  20,  1829,  id.  18,  22-24;  and  by  Mr.  Rives,  id.  180. 

"When  the  allied  powens  of  Europe  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  and 
restored  to  the  countries  which  he  had  subdued  their  legitimate  sovereigns, 
there  w^ere  but  two  or  three  inferior  states,  and  those  in  Germany,  which 
attempted  to  deprive  proprietors  of  domains  acquired  by  them  under  the 
authority  of  their  defdcto  rulers.  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  the  Bourbon 
sovereigns  in  France  and  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Pope,  respected  the  law 
of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  nations,  and  left  undisturbed  titles  so  acquired." 
(Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  2nd  ed..  III.  851.) 

The  same  principle  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  in 
respect  of  debts,  it  being  held  that  discharges  of  debts  due  to  the  prince 
given  by  Napoleon  as  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country  were  valid.  (Phillimore, 
Int.  I^'w,  2nd  e^l.,  III.  841-849.) 

''  The  origin  and  organization  of  government  are  questions  generally 
of  internal  discussion  and  decision.  Foreign  powers  deal  with  the 
existing  de  facto  government,  when  sufficiently  established  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  its  permanence,  and  of  the  acquiescence  of 
those  who  constitute  the  state  in  its  ability  to  maintain  itself,  and  to 
discharge  its  internal  duties  and  its  external  obligations. 

''If  the  government  which  a  people  have  placed  in  power,  or  have 
consented  to  its  exercise  of  power,  misbehave  and  violate  or  transcend 
their  limited  functions,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  who  have  placed 
it  in  power  or  consented  to  its  elevation  and  to  its  discharge  of  public 
trusts.  Its  misconduct  should  not  be  visited  upon  individuals  who 
honestly  enter  into  engagements  with  its  official  representatives.  To 
admit  this  would  destroy  all  security  in  such  contracts  or  engagements 
and  would  necessarily  destroy  the  credit  of  the  state,  while  working 
grievous  injustice  to  those  who  may  be  furnishing  the  ver}'  means  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  government." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stat^,  to  Mr.  Bai^sett,  minister  to  Hayti,  Feb.  21,  1877,  MS. 
Inst.  Hayti,  II.,  91,  referring  to  a  legislative  act  of  the  existing  Government 
of  Hayti  declaring  the  acts  and  engagements  of  the  preceding  administra- 
tion invalid.  Mr.  Bassett  wa.s  instructed  to  express  to  the  Haytian  Gov- 
ernment, in  advance  of  the  pot?sibility  of  a  practical  question  arising,  the 
hope  that  it  would  not  insist  upon  the  application  of  a  principle  which  the 
United  States  could  not  but  regard  as  being  **in  conflict  with  accepted  law" 
and  an  "tending  to  injure  the  credit  and  the  high  sense  of  obligation *'  of 
Hayti. 
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"  I  have  received  your  No.  138,  of  the  12th  of  August  last,  in  which 
you  report  certain  proceedings  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  which  seemed 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  obligation  of  the  present  Government  of  Peru 
to  keep  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  Govern- 
ments. Your  apprehension  that  the  present  Government  may  contem- 
plate a  general  denial  of  such  obligations  seems  to  have  been  aroused 
mainly  by  two  bills  introduced  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  one  of  which 
proposed  to  annul  all  appointments  made  in  the  judiciary  departments 
under  the  Governments  of  Pierola  and  Iglesias,  and  the  other  to  annul 
all  interior  or  domestic  acts  of  those  Governments.  The  former  bill, 
you  state,  has  been  passed  by  the  House  without  discussion.  The 
latter  measure  has  not  been  acted  on;  but,  inasmuch  as  if  it  should 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Congress  it  might  seriously  affect  exten- 
sive interests  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  have  grown  up 
under  contracts  with  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  Governments,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways,  you  ask 
to  be  insti*ucted  as  to  the  course  you  should  pursue  in  the  contingency 
you  suggest. 

"Upon  the  general  question  of  the  binding  effect  upon  Peru  of  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  Governments  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  country,  the  opinion  of  this  Depart- 
ment is  that  the  performance  of  such  engagements  is  obligatory  upon 
the  present  Peruvian  Government;  and  that  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  that  Government  to  avoid  such  contracts,  thus  denying  the  capacity 
of  the  Pierola  and  Iglesias  Governments  to  contract,  in  violation  or  dis- 
regard of  the  vested  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  would 
afford  just  ground  for  complaint.  For  the  greater  part  of  six  years, 
from  1879  until  1885,  either  the  Pierola  or  the  Iglesias  Government 
was  recognized  by  foreign  powers  as  the  Government  of  Peru.  The 
United  States,  in  common  with  other  nations  maintaining  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  took  no  part  in  the  civil 
conflict  which  raged  from  time  to  time  during  that  period,  but  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  recognizing  as  the  lawful  Government  of  Peru 
that  political  organization  which  was  able  to  maintain  the  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign  nations.  The 
acts  of  such  a  government  are  universally  admitted  as  binding  upon 
the  country  which  it  represents.  This  principle  holds  even  where  a 
change  in  the  form  of  a  government  occurs;  and  it  applies  still  more 
strongly  where  the  change  is  merely  in  the  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment. Contracts  made  by  a  government  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
obligations  of  the  nation  it  represents,  and  not  as  the  personal  engage- 
ments of  the  rulers.  Hence,  although  the  government  may  change  the 
the  people  remain  bound. 

''It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Government  of  Peru  would 
entertain  a  disposition  to  declare  void  all  contracts  made  by  the  Pierola 
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and  Iglesias  Governments;  and  what  is  herein  said  on  that  subject  Is 
intended  to  inform  you  of  the  views.of  this  Government  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  international  law  which  are  involved,  and  not  to  direct  you  to 
take  any  anticipatory  action. 

''Any  case  arising  in  which  American  interests  are  found  to  be 
affected  will  require  to  be  examined  on  its  merits,  to  determine  how 
far  the  general  principle  applies.  But,  as  to  the  general  principle,  the 
present  Government  of  Peru  should  know  our  position." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  minister  to  Peru,  No.  97,  Sept.  23, 
1886,  For.  Rel.  1887,  921. 

**I  have  received  your  No.  212,  of  February  28,  containing  correspondence  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Peruvian  Congress  *  declaring  nuli  all  acts  of 
the  Pi^rola  and  Iglesias  Governments.' 

"The  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having  been  announced 
as  to  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  assumptions  of  the  Peruvian 
legislation,  and  exception  in  principle  duly  taken  thereto,  the  matter  may 
now  rast,  unless  some  8j)ecific  case  should  arise  affecting  American  interests 
and  ciiUing  for  renewed  representations.'*  (Same  to  samv^,  No.  130,  April 
29,  1887,  id.  934.) 

"Government  is  constituted  in  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  Monarchy  deposed;  imperial  f amil}'  left  the  country ;  provinces 
adhere;  ti-anquillity  and  geneitil  satisfaction;  executive  power  intrusted 
to  Provisional  Government,  whose  chief  is  Marshal  Deodoro  daFonseca, 
and  m}- self  the  minister  of  finance;  Republic  respects  strictly  all  engage- 
ments and  contracts  entered  upon  by  the  state/' 

Telegram  of  Mr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  minister  of  finance  of  Provisional  Government 
of  Brazil,  communicated  to  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  23,  1889,  For. 
Rel.  1889,  70. 

4.  Suspension  of  Independence. 

§79. 

Under  the  convention  of  July  4,  1831,  France  paid  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  money  in  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  latter 
growing  out  of  the  acts  of  Napoleon.  To  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  carry  this  convention  into  effect,  claims  were  submitted  for  the 
seizure  and  the  sequestration  or  confiscation  of  American  vessels  in 
Dutch  ports  in  1809  and  1810.  When  the  United  States  pressed  these 
claims  against  Holland  in  1815,  the  Dutc^h  Government  denied  its 
responsibilit}'  on  the  ground  that  when  the  seizures  occurred  the  Neth- 
erlands were  under  the  actual  government  of  France.  The  discussion 
continued  from  time  to  time  for  five  years.  May  26,  1820,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  Stiite,  instiiicted  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  The  Hague  to  forbear  for  the  time  to  press  the  sub- 
ject further.  This  step  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment, made  through  its  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  claims  be 
not  further  pressed.     As  demands  against  the  Netherlands  the  claims 
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were  thus  practically  abandoned.  The  commissioners  under  the  con- 
vention with  France  decided  that  they  constituted  valid  demands  upon 
the  French  nation.  The  reasoning  of  the  commissioners,  as  stated  by 
one  of  their  number,  was  as  follows: 

"Holland,  after  some  ten  years  of  political  changes,  during  which 
though  nominally  independent  she  was  tributary  to  all  the  projects  of 
France,  had  received,  in  the  month  of  June,  1806,  a  king  of  the  Napo- 
leon family.  But  it  was  manifest,  that  in  placing  Louis  upon  the 
throne,  his  brother  had  not  renounced  his  control  over  the  affairs  of 
that  country.  The  form  of  distinct  sovereignties  was  presented  to 
the  public  eye;  but  the  energies  of  the  Dutch  people  were  directed 
more  than  ever  to  the  advancement  of  the  imperial  policy.  At  last, 
in  the  concluding  month  of  1809,  a  new  crisis  approached.  At  a 
moment  when  the  finances  of  Holland  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
embarrassment,  she  was  required  to  destroy  her  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  which  formed  the  principal  source  of  her  revenues. 
Lx>uis  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  delayed  compliance  with  the  man- 
date. He  was  reminded  in  reply,  that  the  country  of  which  he  was 
sovereign  was  a  French  conquest,  and  that  '  his  highest  and  impre- 
scriptible duties  were  to  the  imperial  crown;'  and  it  was  announced  to 
him,  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  the  project  of  uniting 
Holland  to  the  empire  was  already  matured,  and  that  its  consumma- 
tion could  only  be  postponed  by  his  unqualified  obedience.  Among 
the  most  decided,  though  not  the  first  tests  of  his  submission,  as  he 
has  since  declared  to  the  world,  '  the  pretended  treaty  of  the  16th  of 
March,  1810,  which  was  in  fact  a  capitulation,  was  presented  to  him  to 
be  ratified.'  '  It  was  imposed,'  he  adds,  *•  by  the  emperor;'  and  a  pris- 
oner as  Louis  was  at  the  time  at  Paris,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield. 
The  French  armies  had  forcibly  possessed  themselves  beforehand  of 
several  of  the  Dutch  fortresses;  French  officers  of  the  customs  occu- 
pied all  the  ports  and  outlets  of  the  kingdom;  and  Napoleon,  con- 
founding apparently  his  purposes  with  their  execution,  had  already 
directed  his  decrees  to  the  authorities  of  Holland  as  if  it  was  one  of 
the  departments  of  France.  The  assent  of  the  king  however  did  not 
avail  to  prolong  his  reign.  The  troops  of  his  brother  continued  to 
advance,  they  menaced  Amsterdam,  the  popular  feeling  was  inflamed, 
and  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  a  new  revolution,  Louis  abdicated 
on  the  1st  of  July  in  favour  of  his  son.  It  was  unnecessary;  the 
emperor's  arrangements  were  already  made;  a  decree  of  thirteen 
articles  was  issued  on  the  9th  from  the  palace  of  Rambouillet,  the 
first  of  which  declared  that  Holland  was  united  to  the  empire. 

''The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  l()th  March,  1810,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 'All  merchandise  which  has  arrived  in  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Holland  since  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  shall  be  pla<'ed  under 
sequestration,  and  shall  belong  to  France,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
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to  circumstances  and  to  the  political  relations  with  the  United  States/ 
It  was  executed  in  the  spirit  which  suggested  it,  rather  than  according 
to  its  terms;  every  American  cargo,  without  reference  to  the  date  of 
its  importation,  was  sequestered  at  once.  Some  were  afterwards 
released  under  the  decree  of  9th  July,  1810,  or  by  special  favour;  but 
the  greater  number,  after  more  or  less  delay,  were  sold  by  the  impe- 
rial order,  and  their  proceeds  passed  into  the  eaisse  cT amort Issejnent  at 
Paris. 

""It  was  for  the  value  of  these  cargoes  that  reclamations  were  made 
before  the  commissioners.  The  brief  account  which  has  been  given  of 
the  political  condition  of  Holland  from  the  year  1809  till  it  was  form- 
ally merged  in  the  French  empire  sufficiently  explains  the  reason  for 
allowing  them.  Holland  was  already  a  dependent  kingdom,  and  Louis 
a  merely  nominal  sovereign.  The  treaty  was  a  form;  in  substance  it 
was  an  imperial  decree." 

Mr.  Kane,  (me  of  the  conimiwionere,  quoted  in  Moore,  International  Arbitra- 
tions, V.  4473. 

An  illustration  of  the  difference,  as  affecting  the  continuity  of  the  state, 
l)etween  the  actual  suppression  of  independence,  as  iu  the  ca«e  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  mere  exercise  of  influence,  however  powerful  it  may 
be,  by  one  state  over  another,  is  found  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  under  Murat,  Uy  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  Denmark.  From  1807  to  1811,  many  American  vessels  were 
seized,  and  some  of  them  were  condenmed  by  the  Danes  under  decrees 
which  were  practically  dictated  by  Napoleon.  The  claims  growing  out  of 
these  spoliations  were  pressed  and  finally  settled  as  demands  against  Den- 
mark. (Moore,  Int.  Arbitraticms,  V.  4549.)  The  commissioners  under 
the  convention  Ixjtween  the  United  States  and  France  of  July  4, 1831,  held 
that  they  could  not  be  charged  against  the  latter  country,  for,  although 
the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Denmark  may  have  been  influenced  by  "his 
anxiety  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  French  emperor,"  the  "act  was  his 
own:  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  was  then,  as  now,  independent.*'  (Moore, 
Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4475.) 

See,  also,  as  to  the  suspension  of  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  Davis*  Treaty 
Notes,  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United  States  and  other 
Powers,  1776-1887,  1235. 
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transfer  of  territory,  {'2)  by  revolution,  or  (8)  by  internal  develop- 
ment. We  mav  discuss  these  modes  in  their  order  and  also  the  effects 
produced  by  a  change  of  sovereignty. 

I.   THE  ACQUISITIOX  OF  TEBRITORY, 

1.  Occupation. 

Title  by  occupation  is  gained  by  the  discovery,  use,  and  settlement 
of  t<u*ritory  not  occupied  by  a  civilized  power.  Discovery  gives  only 
an  inchoate  title,  which  must  l)e  confirmed  by  use  or  settlement 

(1)  Discovery. 

^  SO. 

'*0n  the  discovery  of  this  immense  [American]  continent  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  eager  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  of  it 
as  th(»3'  could  respectively  accjuire.  .  .  .  The  potentates  of  thp  Old 
World  found  no  diihculty  in  convincing  themselves  that  the}'  made 
ample  comi)ensation  to  the  inha})itants  of  the  New,  by  bestowing  on 
them  civilization  and  ('hristianity,  in  exchange  for  unlimited  independ- 
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ence.  But,  as  they  were  nearly  all  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting  settlements  and  consequent 
war  with  each  other,  to  establish  a  principle  which  all  should  acknowl- 
edge as  the  law  by  which  the  rights  of  acquisition,  which  they  all 
asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This  principle 
was  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose  subjects,  or 
by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European  govern- 
ments, which  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession.  The  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the  nation  making  the 
discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives,  and 
establishing  settlements  upon  it." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Johnnon  r.  Mcintosh  (1828),  8  Wheaton,  543. 
See  supra,  §  16.     See,  also,  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Dec. 
27,  1853,  42  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  124. 

The  English  possessions  in  America  were  not  claimed  by  right  of 
conquest,  but  of  discovery,  and  were  held  by  the  King,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  for  whose  benefit  the  discovery  was  made. 
When  the  Revolution  took  place,  the  people  of  each  State,  in  their 
sovereign  chaiTUiter,  acquired  the  absolute  right  to  all  their  navigable 
waters,  and  the  soil  with  them. 

The  grant  from  Charles  II  to  the  Duke  of  York  of  the  territory 
which  now  forms  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  passed  to  the  Duke  the  soil 
under  the  navigable  waters  as  one  of  the  royalties  incident  to  the 
powers  of  government,  which  were  also  granted,  to  be  held  by  him  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pui*poses  as  this  soil  had  been  pre- 
viously held  by  the  Crown,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  grantees  of 
the  Duke.  And  when  these  grantees  surrendered  to  the  Crown  all 
the  powers  of  government,  the  title  to  the  soil  passed  to  the  Crown, 
and  at  the  Revolution  beciime  vestexl  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Martin  r.  Waddell,  16  Peters,  367. 

"How  far  the  mere  discovery  of  a  territory  which  is  either  unset- 
tled, or  settled  only  by  savages,  gives  a  right  to  it,  is  a  question  which 
neither  the  law  nor  the  usages  of  nations  has  yet  definitely  settled. 
The  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  this  point,  have  undergone  very  great 
changes  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Yet  it  will 
s<^arcely  be  denied  that  rights  acquired  by  the  general  consent  of  civil- 
ized nations,  even  under  the  erroneous  views  of  an  unenlightened  age, 
are  protected  against  the  changes  of  opinion  resulting  merely  from 
the  more  lil>eral,  or  the  more  just,  views  of  after  times.  The  right  of 
nations  to  countries  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  law  of  nations  as  understood  at  that  thne^  and  not  hy 
the  improved  and  more  enlightened  opinion  of  three  centuries  latcM-.'' 

Mr.  rpsluir,  Se<-.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Oct.  9,  1843,  ]MS.  Innt.  Great  Britain, 
XV.  148, 149. 
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''Tho  t^round  taken  by  the  British  Government,  that  a  discovery 
niado  by  a  private  individual,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  private  enter- 
prise, gives  no  right,  cannot  be  allowed.  There  is  nothing  to  au|)port 
it.  either  in  the  reason  of  the  case  or  in  the  law  and  usage  of  nations. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  if  a  discovery  so  made  confers  no  right,  it  pre- 
vents any  other  nation  from  acquiring  a  right  by  subseijuent  discovery, 
although  made  underthe  authority  of  Government,  and  with  an  expre^vs 
vi(Mv  to  that  object.  In  no  just  acceptation  of  the  term  can  a  country 
be  said  to  be  'discovered,'  if  its  existence  has  been  previously  ascer- 
tained })y  actual  sight.  This  is  a  mere  question  oifact^  which  a  private 
person  can  settle  as  well  as  a  public  agent.  But  l>e  this  as  it  may, 
Meiircs  himself  was  but  the  agent  of  a  private  trading  company,  with- 
out any  authorit}'  whatever  from  his  Government,  so  that,  in  this  respec:t, 
his  discovery  stands  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  of  Captain  Gray." 

Id.  1(>5. 

''  Discovery  alone  is  not  enough  to  give  dominion  and  jurisdiction  to 
the  sovereign  or  government  of  the  nation  to  which  the  discoverer 
belongs;  such  discovery  must  be  followed  by  possession.  'All  man- 
kind/ says  that  eminent  and  impartial  writer  on  international  law, 
Vattel,  'have  an  equal  right  to  things  that  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  anyone,  and  those  things  belong  to  the  person  who  iSrst 
takes  possession  of  them.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  countr}" 
uninhabiti»d  and  without  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of 
it;  and  after  it  has  sufficiently  made  know^n  its  will  in  this  respect,  it 
cannot.be  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation.'  'Thus,' continues  the 
learned  author.  '  navigators  going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished 
with  a  commission  from  their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or 
other  lands  in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  their  nation,  and  this  title  has  been  usually  respected,  provi'ded  it 
^vas  soon  after  followed  by  a  real  possession.'  (Vattel,  Ch.  XVIU., 
page  i>8,  Philadelphia  edition,  1849.)'^ 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  to  Mr.  ProHtoii,  Dec.  31,  1872,  MS.  Note*  to  Hayti, 
I.  125,  VliS. 

•'The  right  of  discovery  is  not  recognized  in  the  Roman  law  unless 
followed  by  ()ccu])ation,  or  unless  the  intention  of  the  sovereign  or 
stiite  to  tak(^  posstvssion  be  declared  or  made  known  to  the  world. 
And  it  must  be  conceded  that  modern  diplomatists  and  publicists 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  mere  transient  discovery  amounts  to  noth- 
ing uidess  followed  in  a  reasonable  time  by  occupation  and  settlement, 
more  or  less  permanent,  under  the  sanction  of  the  state." 

:VI()rtiiner  v.  N.  Y.  Klevativl  R.  R.  Co.  (1889),  6  N.  Y.  Supp.,  898. 

''The  fact  that  the  discoveries  of  an  American  citizen  tirst  revealed 
the  importance  of  the  Congo  country  seems  to  justify  this  Government 
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in  claiming  a  .special  influence  upon  the  determination  of  the  questions 
touching  all  foreign  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  that 
region,  especially'  as  to  its  commerce."" 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Chandler,  Nov.  22, 1884, 153  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  267. 

(2)    8ETTLBMBNT. 

§81. 

'^  By  the  law  of  nations,  recognized  by  all  civilized  States,  dominion 
of  new  territory  may  be  acquired  by  discovery  and  oci^upation,  as 
well  as  by  cession  and  conquest;  and  when  citizens  or  subjects  of  one 
nation,  in  its  name,  and  by  its  authority  or  with  its  assent,  take  and 
hold  actual,  continuous  and  useful  posses.sion,  (although  only  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particular  business^,  such  as  catching  and 
curing  fish,  or  working  mines,)  of  territory  unoccupied  by  any  other 
government  or  its  citizens,  the  nation  to  whicb  they  belong  may  exer- 
cise such  jurisdiction  and  for  such  period  a^  it  sees  fit  over  territory 
so  acquired.  This  principle  affords  ample  warrant  for  the  legislation 
of  Congress  concerning  guano  islands.  Vattel,  lib.  1,  c.  18;  Wheaton 
on  International  Law  (8th  ed.)  sections  161,  165,  176,  note  104;  Hal- 
leck  on  International  Law  (3d  ed.)  c.  6,  sections  7,  15;  1  Phillimore 
on  International  Law  (3d  ed.)  §§  227,  229,  230,  232,  242;  1  Calvo 
Droit  International  (4th  ed.)  sections  266,  277,  300;  Whiton  v.  Albany 
Ins.  Co.,  109  Mass.  24,  31." 

Jones  r.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202,  212. 

"The  law  of  nations  will  not  acknowledge  the  property  and  sover- 
eignty of  a  nation  over  any  uninhabited  country,  except  where  actual 
possession  has  been  taken  and  settlement  formed,  or  of  which  it  makes 
actual  use.  'When  navigators,'  says  Vattel,  'have  met  with  desert 
countries,  in  which  those  of  other  countries  had,  in  their  transient 
visits,  erected  some  monument  to  show  their  having  taken  possession 
of  them,  they  have  paid  as  little  regard  to  that  empty  ceremony  as  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Popes,  who  divided  a  great  part  of  the  world 
between  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal.'  (Book  1,  Chap.  XVIII., 
Sec.  209.) " 

Black,  At.-lJen.,  1859,  9  Op.  304,  368. 

"Mai-tens  wrote  in  1789  to  the  same  effect  [as  Vattel,  supra,]  in  his 
Precis  du  droit  den  geiis^  §  37;  and  so  did  Kluber  in  ISlil  in  his  Droit 
des  gens^  §  126. 

'*The  principle  and  rule  to  be  deduced  respecting  title  to  unoccupied 
regions,  or  those  in  the  possession  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  from 
the  writings  of  the  accepted  teachers  of  public  law,  are  that  accjuisition 
and  title  may  be  original  and  derivative;  that  original  title  includes 
discovery,  use,  and  settlement,  which  are  ingredient^'  of  occupation, 
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and  will  constitute  a  valid  title,  but  that  derivative  title  come.s  of  con- 
quest, treaty,  and  transfer.  My  opinion  is  that  the  English  title  to 
sovereignty  and  dominion  in  the  province  of  New  Netherlands  and  the 
colony  of  New  York  was  not  original  in  this  sense,  but  was  derivative 
from  conquest." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webster  on  the  law  of  marriage  in  New  York  in  1772. 

The  claim  of  the  English  to  title  to  New  York  by  discoveiy  has  been 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  neither  of  the  Calx)t8  landeil  in  or  near 
New  York  or  saw  its  coast.  The  courts  of  New  York,  however,  hold 
that  what  the  English  did  was  suflScient  to  give  them  title  by  discov- 
ery, and  that  such  a  title  is  superior  to  the  Indian  title.  These  deci- 
sions proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  clain)  of  the  Dutch  to  title  by 
discovery  was  contested  by  the  English  from  the  start,  and  that  the 
English  finally  made  good  their  claim  by  the  sword.  For  this  reason 
it  is  held  that  neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Roman  law  ever  prevailed  in 
the  State  of  New  York  d^  ji(re^  but  that  the  common  law  of  England 
is  the  source  of  the  local  law.  This  doctrine  is  not  affected  by  the 
cases  in  which  the  validity  of  Dutch  grants  has  been  upheld  as  between 
individuals. 

Mortimer  r.  X.  Y.  Elevated  R.  R.  Co.  (1889),  6  N.  Y.     Supp.  898,  citing 
Ket<-hiiiu  r.  Buckley,  99  U.  S.  188. 

.  ''Title  by  settlement,  like  title  b}'  discovery,  is  of  itself  an  imper- 
fect title,  and  its  validity  will  be  conditional  upon  the  territory  being 
vacant  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  either  as  never  having  been  occu- 
pied, or  as  having  been  abandoned  by  the  previous  occupant.  In  the 
former  case,  it  resolves  itself  into  title  by  occupation;  in  the  latter,  the 
consent  of  the  previous  occupant  is  either  expressed  by  some  conven- 
tion, or  presumed  from  the  possession  remaining  undisputed.  *  *  * 
Th(»-  hist  settlement,  when  confirmed  by  a  certain  prescription,  may 
found  a  good  territorial  title.  Again,  the  presumption  of  law  will 
always  be  in  favor  of  a  title  by  settlement.  'Commodum  autem 
possidendi  in  eo  (\st,  quod,  etiamsi  ejus  res  non  sit,  qui  possidet,  si 
modo  actor  non  potuerit  suam  oi^^i^V'  probare,  remanet  suo  loco  posses- 
sio;  propter  (juam  causam,  cum  obscura  sunt  utriusque  jura,  contra 
petitorem  judicari  solet.'     (Inst.  Lib.  iv.,  tit.  15,  §  4.) 

''  Where  title  by  settlement  is  superadded  to  title  by  discoverj',  the 
law  of  nations  will  acknowledge  the  settlers  to  have  a  perfect  title; 
but  where  title  by  settlement  is  opposed  to  title  by  discovery, 
although  no  convention  can  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  discovery  having 
been  waived,  still,  a  tacit  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  nation  that 
asserts  the  discovery,  during  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time  since  the  set- 
tlement has  taken  place,  will  bar  its  claim  to  disturb  the  settlement." 

TwisH,  The  Oregon  Territory,  123-124.     See,  also,  Wheaton,  Elements,  Part  II., 
chap,  iv,  §  6. 
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''The  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  case  are  such  as  are 

dictated  by  reason,  and  have  been  adopted  in  pi*ac- 
.  '  tice  by  Itiuropean  powers,  m  the  discoveries  and  ac- 
quisitions  which  they  respectively  made  in  the  New 
World:  .  .  .  The  first  of  these  is,  that  when  any  European  nation 
takes  possession  of  any  extensive  seacoast,  that  possession  is  under- 
stood as  extending  into  the  interior  country,  to  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  emptying  within  that  coast,  to  all  their  branches  and  the  coun- 
try they  cover;  and  to  give  it  a  right,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  nations, 
to  the  same.  .  .  .  The  second  is,  that,  whenever  one  European  nation 
makes  a  discovery,  and  takes  possession  of  any  portion  of  that  conti- 
nent, and  afterwards  another  does  the  same  at  some  distance  from  it, 
where  the  boundary  between  them  is  not  determined  by  the  principle 
above  mentioned,  the  middle  distance  becomes  such  of  course.  .  .  . 
A  third  rule  is,  that,  whenever  any  European  nation  has  thus  acquired 
a  right  to  any  portion  of  territory  on  that  continent,  that  right  can 
never  be  diminished  or  aflfected  by  any  other  power,  by  virtue  of  pur- 
chases made,  by  grants  or  conquests  of  the  natives  within  the  limits 

thereof." 

• 

Messrs.  C.  Pinckney  and  Monroe,  U.  S.  ministers,  to  Mr.  Gevallos,  Spanish 
Minister  of  State,  April  20,  1805,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  JI.  664,  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  Adopted  by  Phillimore,  Int. 
Law,  I.  §  CCXXXVIIL;  and  by  Field,  Int.  Code,  2nd  ed.,  art.  75. 

"The  two  rules  generally,  perhaps  universally,  recognized  and 
consecrated  by  the  usage  of  nations,  have  followed  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  By  virtue  of  the  first,  prior  discovery  gave  a  right  to 
occupy,  provided  that  occupancy  took  place  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  was  ultimately  followed  by  permanent  settlements  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  conformity  with  the  second,  the  right 
derived  from  prior  discovery  and  settlement  was  not  confined  to  the 
spot  so  discovered  or  first  settled.  The  extent  of  territory  which 
would  attach  to  such  first  discovery  or  settlement  might  not  in  every 
case  be  precisely  determined.  But  that  the  first  discovery  and  sub- 
sequent settlement  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
particularly  if  none  of  it«>  branches  had  been  explored  prior  to  such 
discovery,  gave  the  right  of  occupancy  and  ultimately  of  sovereignty 
to  the  whole  country  drained  by  such  river  and  its  several  branches, 
has  been  generally  admitted.  And  in  a  question  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  her  acts  have  with  propriety  been  appealed 
to  as  showing  that  the  principles  on  which  they  rely  accord  with  her 


own." 


Mr.  Gallatin,  U.  S.  plenipo.,  to  Mr.  Addington,  British  plenipo.,  Dec.  19, 1826, 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.,  VI.  667. 
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''That  continuity  furnishes  a  just  foundation  for  a  claim  of  territory, 

in  connection  with  those  of  discovery  and  occupation, 
*  would  seem  unquestionable.     It  is  admitted  by  all,  that 

neither  of  them  fs  limited  by  the  precise  spot  discovered  or  occupied. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  either  available,  it  must  extend  at 
least  some  distance  beyond  that  actually  discovered  or  occupied;  but 
how  far,  as  an  absti*act  question,  is  a  matter  of  unceilainty.  It  is  sub- 
ject, in  each  case,  to  be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  considerations.  In 
the  case  of  an  island,  it  has  been  usually  maintained  in  practice  to 
extend  the  claim  of  discovery  or  occupancy  to  the  whole;  so  likewise 
in  the  case  of  a  river,  it  has  been  usual  to  extend  them  to  the  entire 
region  drained  by  it,  more  especially  in  cases  of  a  discovery  and  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth;  and  emphatically  so  when  accompanied  by  explo- 
ration of  the  river  and  region  through  which  it  flows.  Such,  it  is 
believed,  may  be  aflSrmed  to  be  the  opinion  and  practice  in  such  cases 
since  the  discovery  of  this  continent.  How  far  the  claim  of  continuity 
may  extend  in  other  cases  is  less  perfectly  defined,  and  can  be  settled 
only  by  reference  to  the  circumstances  attending  each.  When  this 
continent  was  first  discovered,  Spain  claimed  the  whole,  in  virtue  of 
the  grant  of  the  Pope;  but  a  claim  so  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
was  not  acquiesced  in  b}"  other  countries,  and  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained. Other  nations,  especially  England  and  France,  at  an  early 
period  contested  her  claim.  They  fitted  out  vo3^ages  of  discovery, 
and  made  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America.  Thev 
claimed  for  their  settlements,  usually,  specific  limits  along  the  coasts 
or  bays  on  which  they  were  formed;  and,  generally,  a  region  of  cor- 
responding width  extending  across  the  entire  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  limits  assigned  by  England  in 
the  charters  which  she  granted  to  her  former  colonies,  now  the  Unitevl 
States,  when  there  were  no  special  reasons  for  varying  from  it.  How 
strong  she  regarded  her  claim  to  the  region  conveyed  by  these  char- 
ters and  extending  westward  of  her  settlements,  the  war  between  hei- 
and  France,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  17(>3, 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  That  great  contest,  which  ended  so 
gloriously  for  England,  and  effected  so  great  and  durable  a'change  on 
this  continent,  commenced  in  a  conflict  between  her  claims  and  those 
of  France,  resting  on  her  side  on  this  veiy  right  of  continuity, 
extending  westward  from  her  settlements  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and, 
on  the  part  of  France,  on  the  same  right,  but  extending  to  the  region 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  on  the  ground  of  settlement 
and  exploration.  Their  respective  claims,  which  led  to  the  war,  first 
clashed  on  the  river  Ohio,  the  waters  of  which  the  colonial  charters, 
in  their  western  extension,  covered;  but  which  France  had  been 
unquestionably  the  first  to  settle  and  explore.  If  the  relative  strength 
of  these  different  claims  may  be  tested  by  the  result  of  that  remark- 
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able  contest,  that  of  continuity  westward  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  England  has  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
the  result,  and  would  seem  to  be  foreclosed  against  contesting  the 
principle,  particularly  as  against  us,  who  contributed  so  much  to  that 
result,  and  on  whom  that  contest  and  her  example  and  pretensions, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  our  country,  have  contributed  to  impresis 
it  so  deeply  and  indelibly.  But  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  terminated 
that  memorable  and  eventful  struggle,  yielded,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  claims  and  all  the  chartered  rights  of  the  colonies  beyond  the 
Mississippi.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  British  minister,  Sept.  3,  1844, 
touching  the  question  of  title  to  Oregon:  S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong.  I  seas. 
149;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  29  Cong.  1  seas.  149;  Calhoun's  Works,  V.  432. 

Hall,  in  his  work  on  International  Law  (4th  ed.,  110-111,  note),  questions  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  statement  that  Great  Britain,  before  the  peace 
of  1763,  maintained  against  France  the  pretension  that  the  limits  of  the 
English  settlements  extended  across  the  entire  continent,  and  suggests  that 
the  statement  had  ''no  better  ground  than  the  fact  that  English  colonial 
grants  were  made  without  interior  limits — a  fact  which  by  itself  is  of  no 
international  value."  It  is  no  doubt  tnie  that  a  pretension  by  a  single 
power  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  international  law  possesses  little,  if  any, 
international  value;  but  when  the  learned  author  spoke  of  the  English 
colonial  grants  as  being  ''without  interior  limits,"  he  seems  to  have  labored 
undet*  the  impression  that  their  westerly  extension  was  merely  indefinite. 
In  reality,  they  were  expressly  declared  to  traverse  the  continent.  The 
patent  granted  by  James  1.,  Nov.  3,  1620,  to  the  Plymouth  Company, 
reached  "from  sea  to  sea."  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  March  4, 
1628,  purported  to  operate  "from  the  Atlantick  and  Westeme  Sea  and 
Ocean  on  the  east  parte  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west  parte."  The  old 
patent  for  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  new  charter  of  1662,  containeil  simi- 
lar words,  as  did  also  the  grants  of  Carolina  (1663)  and  Georgia  (1764). 
(Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  V.  5,  21-22.) 

See,  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I., 
Chap.  VII.,  196  et  seq. 

The  question  of  a  claim  of  title  on  the  ground  of  contiguity  ''may 

be  reffarded  as  ffenerallv  defined  bv   the   celebrated 
^^  correspondence  of  Mr.   Webster  with   the  Peinivian 

Government,  in  1852,  in  the  Lobos  Islands  controversy,  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  laid  down  the  proposition  that  inasmuch  as  according  to  'the 
well-settled  rule  of  modern  public  law,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  any 
nation  whose  territories  may  border  on  the  sea,  extends  to  the  distance 
of  a  cannon-shot,  or  three  marine  miles  from  the  shore,  this  being  the 
supposed  limit  to  which  a  defence  of  the  coast  from  the  land  can  be 
extended,'  the  whole  discussion  must  turn  upon  this,  viz:  'The  Lobos 
Islands  lying  in  the  open  ocean,  so  far  from  any  continental  possessions 
of  Peru  as  not  to  belong  to  that  country  by  the  law  of  proximity  or 
adjacent  position,  has  the  Government  of  that  country  exercised  such 
unequivocal  acts  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  ownership  over  them  as 
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to  give  her  a  right  to  their  exclusive  pojjsession,  an  against  the  United 
States  and  their  citizens,  by  the  law  of  undisputed  possession  ? '  .  .  . 

''The  Peruvian  Government  proved  that  ...  its  right  to  the 
islands  rested  .  .  .  upon  substantial  and  unequivocal  acts  of  juris- 
diction and  possession  exercised  over  them  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  ascertained  .  .  .  that  as  early  as  1690  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  guano  from  the  islands  off  the  coast,  and  that  the 
territory  had  been,  by  public  decree,  specifically  annexed  to  the  prov- 
inces or  districts  of  the  Republic.   .  .  . 

"It  appeared  .  .  .  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  suggested,  in  1834, 
that  the  proximity  of  the  islands  to  Peru  would  give  her  a  prima  facie 
claim  to  them.  Mr.  Webster  said  no,  however,  and  that  it  was  certain 
that  any  such  view  was  incorrect,  because  the  distance  of  the  Lobos 
Islands  from  the  shore  of  Peru  was  '  five  or  six  times  greater  than  the 
three  maiine  miles  extend.'  .  .   . 

''In  the  Aves  Island  case,  the  United  States  insisted,  in  the  same 
way,  that  it  should  be  shown  affirmatively  that  Venezuela  constantly 
maintained  such  territorial  sovereignty  and  possession  of  the  island 
as  other  governments  and  their  citizens  were  bound  to  respect.  (Aves 
Island  case,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  10,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  225.)  .  .  . 

''The  island  of  Navassa,  said  to  be  somewhere  from  27i^  to  35  mile-s 
from  the  southwest  part  of  Hayti,  was  explored  in  July,  1857,  b}'  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  who  discovered  that  it  contained  deposits 
of  guano,  and  the  United  States  asserted  a  right  to  the  territory  under 
the  act  of  1850.  ...  It  was  firmly  maintained  by  Mr.  Fish  [in  a 
note  to  the  Haytian  minister  of  Dec.  31,  1872]  that  as  Hayti  was 
unable  to  show  an  actual poHSt^Hm mi  and  use  of  the  island,  or  an  exten- 
sion and  exercise  of  jurisdiction  and  authorit}'  over  it,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  guano  by  the  Americans,  in  1857,  her  pretension  of  propri- 
etorship of,  and  sovereignty  over,  the  island  was  inadmissible,  and 
that  the  absence  of  proof  of  such  acts  on  her  part  could  not  be  sup- 
plied by  the  fact  of  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  her  territory,  and 
that  the  island  had,  up  to  the  date  of  the  recent  discovery,  remained 
a  wilderness.  Mr.  Fish  said:  'The  utmost  to  which  the  argument  in 
her  behalf  amounts  to,  is  a  claim  to  a  constructive  possession,  or  rather 
to  a  right  of  possession;  but  in  contemplation  of  international  law 
such  claim  of  a  right  to  possession  is  not  enough  to  establish  the  right 
of  a  nation  to  exclusive  territorial  sovereignty.  (Citing  Vattel,  Bk.  1, 
chap,  xviii,  sec.  208.)  Although  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Dun- 
can and  Cooper  discovered  and  settled  upon  the  island,  no  evidence 
has  been  adduced  by  Hayti  going  to  establish  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tion of  its  ever  having  been  occupied,  or  even  showing  any  act  of 
positive  jurisdiction  ever  having  been  exercised  over  it  by  that  gov- 
ernment.' ... 

'*The  Haytian  minister  having  recurred  again  to  the  cases  of  Alta 
Vela  and  Cayo  Verde,  Mr.  Fish,  in  his  second  note  of  the  10th  of  June, 
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1873,  disposed  of  that  part  of  the  argument  in  this  way:  S  .  .  In  the 
case  of  Alta  Vela  it  was  Tiihown  to  have  been  included  bv  name  within 
a  political  and  also  within  a  judicial  district  of  San  Domingo.  .  .  . 
As  to  Cayo  Verde,  both  occupancy  and  jurisdiction  were  shown  to 
have  been  exercised  on  that  island  by  the  local  authorities  of  Jamaica 
long  previous  to  the  discovery  of  guano  on  it  by  citizens  of  the  Ignited 
States.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  highest  evi- 
dences of  sovereignty;  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  an  empire  over  a 
colonial  possession  forms  one  of  the  chief  muniments  of  the  nation's 
title  to  sovereignty  over  the  colony;  and  the  absence  of  these  impor- 
tant links  in  the  chain  of  testimony  advanced  in  support  of  Hayti's 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  Navassa,  must,  I  submit,  appear  to  any  rea- 
sonable mind  fatal  to  that  claim,  nor  can  this  absence  be  supplied  by 
the  facts  of  contiguity,  or  that  Navassa  had,  up  to  the  date  of  Peter 
Duncan's  discovery,  remained  a  wilderness.'" 

Brief  of  J.  Hubley  Ash  ton,  Esquire,  Counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  Go  wen  and  Copeland  v.  Venezuela,  No.  16,  U.  8.  and  Venezuelan 
Claims  Commissioi^,  convention  of  Dec.  5,  1885. 

See  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  IV.  3354. 

An  examination  of  the  older  cases,  in  which  title  rests  upon  occu- 
pation, will  shoTv  that  in  most  of  them  "'the  acts  relied 

Berlin  deolara-  ,..i  i      i.      ^u  i.      i      i 

^  upon  as  giving  title,  prevaousiy  to  the  actual  plan- 

tation of  a  colony,  have  been  scattered  at  somewhat 
wide  intervals  over  a  long  space  of  time.  Until  recently  this  has 
been  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable.  When  voyages  of  discovery 
extended  over  years,  when  the  coasts  and  archipelagoes  lying  open 
to  occupation  seemed  inexhaustible  in  their  vastness,  when  states 
knew  little  of  what  their  own  agents  or  the  agents  of  other  coun- 
tries might  be  doing,  and  when  communication  with  established 
posts  was  rare  and  slow,  isolated  and  imperfect  acts  were  properly 
held  to  have  meaning  and  value.  .  .  .  But  of  late  years  a  marked 
change  has  occurred.  Except  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  there  are  few  patches  of  the  earth's  surface  the  ownership 
of  which  can  be  placed  in  doubt.  ...  A  tendency  has  consequently 
declared  itself  to  exact  that  more  solid  grounds  of  title  shall  be  shown 
than  used  to  be  adopted  as  sufficient.  The  most  notable  evidence  of 
this  tendency  is  afforded  by  the  declaration  adopted  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference of  1885.  By  that  declaration  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  (Ireat  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  agreed 
that  'any  power  which  henceforth  takes  possession  of  a  ti*act  of  land 
on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent  outside  of  its  present  posses- 
sions, or  which,  being  hitherto  without  such  possessions,  shall  acquire 
them,  as  well  as  the  power  which  assumes  a  protectorate  there,  shall 
accompany  the  respective  act  with  a  notification  thereof,  addressed  to 
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the  other  signaton^  powers  of  the  present  act,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  if  need  be,  to  make  good  any  claims  of  their  own,'  and  Hhe  sig- 
natory powers  of  the  present  act  recognize  the  obligation  to  insure 
the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied  by  them  on  the 
coasts  of  the  African  continent  suflScient  to  protect  existing  rights, 
and,  as  the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  trade  and  transit  under  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon.'  .  .  .  The  declaration,  it  is  true,  affects  only 
the  coasts  of  the  continent  of  Africa;  and  the  representatives  of 
France  and  Russia  were  careful  to  make  formal  reservations  directing 
attention  to  this  fact;  the  former,  especially,  placing  it  on  record  that 
the  island  of  Madagascar  was  excluded.  Nevertheless,  an  agreement, 
made  between  all  the  states  which  are  likely  to  endeavor  to  occupy 
territory,  and  covering  much  the  largest  spaces  of  coast  which,  at  the 
date  of  the  declaration,  remained  uuoccupied  in  the  world,  can  not  but 
have  great  influence  upon  the  development  of  a  gcnerall}^  binding 
rule." 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  118-119. 

Numerous  notifications  relating  to  new  acquisitions  or  to  the  delimitation  of 
territory  or  of  spheres  of  influence  have  been  given  under  the  Berlin 
declaration.  (See  For.  Rel.  1885,  389,  390,  441-442;  For.  Rel.  1888,  II. 
1058.) 

The  subject  is  fully  examined  by  Westlake,  Int.  Law,  155  et  seq. 

In  several  recent  cases  notifications  of  claims  and  acquisition^  have  been  given 
voluntarily  in  respect  of  territories  not  within  the  Berlin  declaration. 

The  general  ai-t  of  tlie  Berlin  Conference,  in  which  the  declaration  appeans, 
was  not  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  become  a  party  to  it;  but  it  is  not  understood 
that  this  was  due  to  any  objection  to  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  real  for  a 
merely  constructive  occupation.     (For.  Rel.  1885,  442.) 

By  the  protocol  of  Manh  7, 1885,  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain, 
the  two  former  powers  recognized  "the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the 
places  effectively  occupied,  as  well  as  over  those  that  are  not  yet  so,  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago."  (Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  LXXVI.  58. )  As  to  the 
British  prot4?ctorate  over  Amatongaland,  see  For.  Rel,  1895,  I.  721;  over 
Cook's  Island,  For.  Rel.  1889,  485;  and  over  Zanzibar,  For.  Rel.  1890, 476. 
As  to  the  Spanish  protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  Western 
Bay  and  Caj)e  Bajador,  see  For.  Rel.  1885,  769.  For  the  notice  of  France's 
assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  country  of  the  Ouatchis,  in  Africa,  see 
For.  Rel.,  1885,  389.  As  to  Portugal's  renunciation  of  her  protectorate 
over  the  coast  of  Dahomey,  see  For.  Rel.  1888,  II.  1390.  Notice  was  given 
by  Italy  Aug.  7,  1888,  of  the  establisliment  of  a  protectorate  over  Zoula, 
in  Africa.     (For.  Rel.  1888,  11.  1058.) 

As  to  the  recognition  by  Sultan  Osman  Mahmud  of  an  Italian  protectorate 
over  Somaliland,  see  For.  Rel.  1901,  299. 

"  It  can  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that  '  spheres  of  influence'  and 
the  theory  or  practice  of  the  '  Hinterland '  idea  are  things  unknown  to 
international  law  and  do  not  as  yet  rest  upon  any  recognized  principles 
of  either  international  or  municipal  law.  They  are  new  departures 
which  certain  great  European  powers  have  found  necessary  and  con- 
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venient  in  the  course  of  their  division  among  themselves  of  great 
tracts  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  which  find  their  sanction  solely 
in  their  reciprocal  stipulations.  .  .  .  Whether  the  '  spheres  of  in- 
fluence '  and  the  '  Hinterland '  doctrines  be  or  be  not  intrinsically 
sound  and  just,  there  can  be  no  pretense  that  they  apply  to  the  Ameri- 
can continents  or  to  any  boundary  disputes  that  now  exist  there  or 
may  hereafter  arise.  Nor  is  it  to  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  territo- 
rial disputes  are  likely  to  arise  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law  are  not  adequate 
to  their  intelligent  and  just  consideration  and  decision.  For  example, 
unless  the  treaties  looking  to  the  harmonious  partition  of  Africa  have 
worked  some  change,  the  occupation  which  is  suflScient  to  give  a  state 
title  to  territory  can  not  be  considered  as  undetermined.  It  must  be 
open,  exclusive,  adverse,  continuous,  and  under  claim  of  right.  It 
need  not  be  actual  in  the  sense  of  involving  the  possessio  pedis  over  the 
whole  area  claimed.  The  onl}'^  possession  required  is  such  as  is  reason- 
able under  all  the  circumstances — in  view  of  the  extent  of  territory 
claimed,  its  nature,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  adapted  and  is  put — while 
mere  constructive  occupation  is  kept  within  bounds  by  the  doctrine  of 
contiguitv." 

Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Julian  Paimcefote,  British  ambassador,  June 
22,  1896,  For.  Rel.  1896,  232,  235. 

2.    ACXJRETION. 

§82. 

**  When  the  ship  was  brought  into  this  country  a  claim  was  given 
of  a  grave  nature,  alleging  a  violation  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  .  .  .  The  capture  was  made,  it  seems,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  as  it  is  contended  in  the  claim, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  We  all  know  that  the 
rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  ^terras  dominium  finitur,  ubi  finitur 
armorum  vis,'  and  since  the  introduction  of  firearms  that  distance  has 
usually  been  recognized  to  be  about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  But 
it  so  happens  in  this  case  that  a  question  arises  as  to  what  is  to  be 
deemed  the  shore,  since  there  are  a  number  of  little  mud  islands  com- 
posed of  earth  and  trees  drifted  down  by  the  river,  which  fomi  a  kind 
of  portico  to  the  mainland.  It  is  contended  that  these  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  part  of  the  territory  of  America,  that  they  are  a 
sort  of  'no  man's  land,'  not  of  consistency  enough  to  support  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  uninhabited,  and  resorted  to  only  for  shooting  and  tak- 
ing birds' nests.  .  .  .  I  am  of  a  different  opinion;  I  think  that  the 
protection  of  territory  is  to  be  reckoned  from  these  islands;  and  that 
they  are  the  natural  appendages  of  the  coast  on  which  they  border, 
and  from  which  indeed  they  are  formed.    Their  elements  are  derived 
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immediately  from  the  territory,  and  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and 
increment,  on  which  so  much  is  found  in  the  books  of  law.  Qn<}d  vu< 
•fluiuluis  (hi  tuo  pra&dU)  detrairerit^  and  i^lolno  prwdlo  attnlerit^ palant 
tuuvi  r^'nmnet^  even  if  it  had  been  carried  over  to  an  adjoining  terri- 
tory  Whether  they  are  composed  of  earth  or  solid  rock  will 

not  vary  the  right  of  dominion,  for  the  right  of  dominion  does  not 
depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil." 

Sir  W.  Si'ott,  The  Anna  (1805),  5  C.  Rob.  373. 

As  to  land  submerged  by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  sea,  see  Wilson  r.  Shiveley, 
11  Oregon,  215;  and,  as  to  land  regained  by  recession  of  the  sea,  see  Ocean 
City  Assoc,  r.  Shriver  (N.  J.  1900),  46  Atl.  Rep.  690;  Mulry  v.  Norton,  100 
N.  Y.  424,  53  Am.  Rep.  206;  Wallace  r.  Driver,  61  Ark.  429. 

That  title  by  accretion  applies  to  gradual  increase  by  wrongful  depoc^it  by 
human  hands  was  asserted  in  Steers  r.  Brooklyn,  101  N.  Y.  51. 

In  1851  a  fractional  section  of  land  in  Iowa  was  surveved  by  United 
States  surveyors  and  a  part  thereof  designated  as  lot  4  containing 
37.24  acres,  the  northern  boundary  being  the  Missouri  River.  In  1853 
the  lot  was  entered  and  paid  for,  and  a  patent  was  obtained  for  it  in 
1855.  Between  that  time  and  1888  it  was  subject  to  ten  conveyances, 
and  in  each  case  it  was  described  as  lot  4.  About  1853  new  land  began 
to  form  along  the  whole  of  the  river  line,  and  the  increase  continued 
until  1870,  when  it  amounted  to  about  fortv  acres,  which  continued  to 
be  a  ])art  of  the  lot.  The  new  land  was  formed  by  the  operation  of  the 
current  and  waters  of  the  riv^er  washing  and  depositing  earth,  sand^ 
and  other  material  upon  the  lot,  while  the  waters  and  current  of  the 
river  receded  so  that  the  new  land  becanfe  high  and  dry  above  the 
usutil  high-water  mark,  the  river  making  for  itself  a  main  course  far 
north  of  the  original  meander  line.  This  process,  begun  in  1853  and. 
continued  until  1870,  w-ent  on  so  slowly  that  it  could  not  be  observed 
in  its  progress;  but,  at  intervals  of  less  than  three  or  four  months,  it 
could  be  seen  by  the  eye  that  additions  greater  or  less  had  been  made 
to  the  shore.  Ileld^  that,  under  the  conveyances  above  referred  to, 
in  which  no  interest  of  any  kind  was  reserved,  the  accretions  passed 
w  ith  the  lot  as  part  thereof,  and  that  it  was  properly  alleged  that  the 
new  hiiid  was  formed  ''by  imperceptible  degrees,"  and  that  the  gen- 
eral hiw  of  accretion,  which  had  been  held  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  also  applicable  to  the  Missouri  River,  although 
the  changes  in  the  latter  were  greater  and  more  rapid  than  in  the 
former,  the  difference  not  ])eing  so  great  as  to  render  the  law  of  accre- 
tion inapplicable.  The  court  cited  County  of  St.  Clair -?».  Lovingston, 
23  Wall.  40,  to  the  effect  that  '*  alluvion  meant  the  addition  to  riparian 
land,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  made,  through  causes  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  by  the  water  to  which  the  land  was  contiguous;  that 
the  test  of  what  was  gradual  and  imperceptible  was  that,  although 
the  witnesses  might  see  from  time  to  time  that  progress  had  been 
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made,  they  could  not  perceive  it  while  the  process  was  going  on,  and 
that  it  was  alluvion  whether  the  addition  was  made  on  a  stream  which 
overflowed  its  banks  or  on  one  which  did  not." 

Jefferifi  r.  East  Omaha  Land  Co.  (1890),  134  U.  S.  178,  191,  citing  Jones  v. 
Soulard,  24  Howard,  41 ;  Saulet  r.  Shepherd,  4  Wallat^e,  502;  County  of 
8t.  Clair  v.  Lovingston,  23  Wallace,  46;  Institutes  of  Gains,  Book  II.  sec.  70; 
and  various  English  cases. 

Title  by  accretion  may  be  maintained  in  respect  of  an  island  or  dry 

land  gradually  formed  upon  that  part  of  the  bed  of  a  river  which  is 

Mwned  in  fee  by  the  riparian  proprietor,  who  in  such  case  retains  title 

'o  the  land  previously  owned  by  him  together  with  the  new  deposit 

'(»reon. 

But  the  formation  of  a  bar  at  the  foot  of  an  island  in  a  river  by  the 
transfer  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  land  in  a  single  night  does  not  con- 
fer a  title  by  accretion;  nor  can  the  right  of  accretion  to  an  island  in 
a  river  be  so  extended  lengthwise  of  the  stream  as  to  exclude  riparian 
proprietors  as  such,  above  or  below  the  island,  from  access  to  the 
river. 

St.  Louis  v.  Rutz  (1891),  138  U.  S.  226,  245,  250,  251. 

To  a  movable  island,  traveling  for  more  than  a  mUa  and  from  one 
State  to  another,  title  by  accretion  does  not  arise,  since  its  progress  is 
not  imperceptible  in  the  legal  sense. 

St.  Louis  V.  Rutz  (1891),  138  U.  8.  226,  251. 

This  decision  related  to  Arsenal  Island,  the  subject  of  the  case  of  Carrick  t\ 
Lamar,  116  U.  S.  423,  in  which  the  island  was  described  as  **a  mere  mov- 
ing mass  of  alluvial  deposits.'*  See,  further,  as  to  islands  formed  in  navi- 
gable waters,  Cox  v.  Arnold,  129  Mo.  337;  McBaine  v.  Johnson,  155  Mo. 
191,  55  S.  W.  1031;  Moore  v.  Farmer,  156  Mo.  33,  56  S.  W.  493;  Perkins  v. 
Adams,  3S  S.  W.  778;  Tracy  v.  Railroad  Co.,  39  Conn.  382;  Railroad  v. 
Schurmeir,  7  Wall.  272. 

By  the  act  of  August  4,  1846,  9  Stats,  at  L.  52,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Iowa  was  declared  to  be  ''the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Missouri  River;"  by  the  act  of  April  19, 1864,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Nebraska  was  declared  to  be  the  same  channel,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
statute,  "the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  Missouri  Kiver."'  (13 
Stats,  at  L.  47.)  Between  1851  and  1877  there  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  channel  various  changes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  State  of 
Nebraska  filed  an  original  bill  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  against  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  common  boundary, 
determined. 

The  court,  Brewer,  J,,  delivering  the  opinion,  observed  that  it  was 
'*  settled  law,  that  when  grants  of  land  border  on  running  water,  and 
the  banks  are  changed  by  that  gi*adual  process  known  as  accretion,  the 
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riparian  owner's  boundary  line  still  remains  the  stream,  although,  dur- 
ing the  years,  by  this  accretion,  the  actual  area  of  his  possessions  may 
vary"  (New  Orleans  v.  United  States,  10  Pet.  662,  717;  Jones  v.  Sou- 
lard,  24  How.  41;  Banks  v.  Ogden,  2  Wall.  57;  Saulet  v.  Shepherd,  4 
Wall.  502;  St.  Clair  County  v.  Lovingston,  23  Wall.  46;  Jefferis  r. 
East  Omaha  Land  Co.,  134  U.  S.  178),  and  that  it  was  ''equally  well 
settled,  that  where  a  stream,  which  is  a  boundary,  from  any  cause  sud- 
denly abandons  its  old  and  seeks  a  new  bed,  such  change  of  channel 
[which  is  termed  in  law  'avulsion']  works  no  change  of  boundary," 
the  boundary  remaining  as  it  was,  ''  in  the  center  of  the  old  channel, 
although  no  water  may  be  flowing  therein"  (Gould  on  Waters,  §  159; 
2  Bl.  Com.  262;  Angell  on  Water  Courses,  §  60;  Tioisteesof  Hopkins' 
Academy  v.  Dickinson,  9  Cush.  544;  Buttenuth  v.  St.  Louis  Bridge  Co., 
123  Illinois,  535;  Hagan  v.  Campbell,  8  Porter  (Ala.),  9;  Murryi;.  Ser- 
mon, 1  Hawks  (N.  C),  56);  and  that  these  propositions  were  ''univer- 
sally recognized  .  .  .  where  the  boundaries  between  States  or  nations 
are,  by  prescription  or  treaty,  found  in  running  water''  (quoting,  at 
great  length,  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Cushing,  8  Op.  175, 176). 

It  was  contended,  however,  that  the  law  of  accretion  was  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Missouri  River. 

The  court  replied  that  the  contrary  had  already  been  decided,  inaques- 
tion  between  individuals,  touching  claims  in  the  very  place  in  contro- 
versy, in  Jefferis  v.  Land  Company,  134  U.  S.  178,  189,  and  that  this 
decision  applied  to  the  pending  case.  ^'  The  Missouri  River,"  said  the 
court,  "is  a  winding  stream,  coursing  through  a  valley  of  varying 
width,  the  substratum  of  whose  soil,  a  deposit  of  distant  centuries,  is 
largely  of  quicksand.  .  .  .  The  current  is  rapid,  far  above  the 
average  of  ordinary  rivers;  and  by  reason  of  the  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains there  are  two  well-known  rises  in  the  volume  of  its  waters, 
known  as  the  April  and  June  rises.  The  large  volume  of  water  pour- 
ing down  at  the  time  of  these  rises  .  .  .  has  great  and  rapid 
action  upon  the  loose  soil  of  its  banks.  .  .  .  Frequently  .  .  . 
the  washing  out  of  the  underlying  sand  causes  an  instantaneous  fall  of 
quite  a  length  and  breadth  of  the  superstratum  of  soil  into  the  river; 
so  that  it  may,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  be  said  that  the  diminution  of 
the  banks  is  not  gradual  and  imperceptible,  but  sudden  and  visible. 
Notwithstanding  this,  two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  .  .  . 
that,  while  there  may  be  an  instantaneous  and  obvious  dropping  into 
the  river  of  quite  a  portion  of  its  banks,  such  portion  is  not  carried 
down  the  stream  in  a  solid  and  compact  mass,  but  disintegrates  and 
separates  into  particles  of  earth  borne  onward  by  the  flowing  water, 
and  giving  to  the  stream  that  color  which  .  .  .  has  made  it 
known  as  the  *  muddy'  Missouri;  and,  also,  that  while  the  disappear- 
ance, by  reason  of  this  process,  of  a  nuiss  of  bank  may  be  sudden  and 
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obvious,  there  is  no  transfer  of  such  a  solid  body  of  earth  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  or  anything  like  an  instantaneous  and  visible  creation  of  a 
bank  on  that  shore.  The  accretion,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  in 
respect  to  the  diminution,  is  always  gradual  and  by  the  imperceptible 
deposit  of  floating  particles  of  earth.  .  .  .  There  is  no  heaping 
up  at  an  instant,  and  while  the  eye  rests  upon  the  stream,  of  acres  or 
rods  on  the  forming  side  of  the  river.  No  engineering  skill  is  suflSoient 
to  say  where  the  earth  in  the  bank  washed  away  and  disintegrating 
into  the  river  finds  its  rest  and  abiding  place.  .  .  .  The  only 
thing  which  distinguishes  this  river  from  other  streams,  in  the  matter 
of  accretion,  is  in  the  rapidity  of  the  change  caused  by  the  velocity  of 
the  current;  and  this  in  itself,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  works  no 
change  in  the  principle  underlying  the  rule  of  law  in  respect  thereto. 

.  .  .  The  boundary,  therefore,  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska  is  a 
varying  line,  so  far  as  aflfected  by  these  changes  of  diminution  and 
accretion  in  the  mere  washing  of  the  waters  of  the  stream. 

"It  appears,  however,  from  the  testimony,  that  in  1877  the  river 
above  Omaha,  which  had  pursued  a  course  in  the  nature  of  an  ox-bow, 
suddenly  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  bow  and  made  for  itself  a  new 
channel.  This  does  not  come  within  the  law  of  accretion,  but  of  that 
of  avulsion.  By  this  selection  of  a  new  channel  the  boundary  was 
not  changed,  and  it  remained  as  it  was  prior  to  the  avulsion,  the 
center  of  the  old  channel;  and  that,  unless  the  waters  of  the  river 
returned  to  their  former  bed,  became  a  fixed  and  unvarying  boundary, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  changes  of  the  river  in  its  new  channel." 

Nebraska  r.  Iowa  (1892),  143  U.  S.  359,  368.  The  court,  besides  quoting  the 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gushing,  quoted  Vattel,  Book  1,  ch.  22, 
§}  268,  269,  270. 

3.  Cession. 

The  effects  of  a  cession  of  tenntory  are  determined  by  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  is  made,  and  by  such  principles  of  international  and 
constitutional  law  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case. 

The  effect  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  on  the  national  .status  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
nationalitv. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  sovereignty  on  treaty  relations  is  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  treaties. 

"The  Constitution  confers  absolutelv  on  the  Government  of  the 
Union  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties;  consequently, 
that  Government  possesses  the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by 
conquest  or  by  treaty." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter  (1828),  1  Peters,  511. 

H.  Doc.  651 18 
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(1)    CONSENT  OF  THE   POPULATION. 

S  83. 

''Tho  principle  that  the  wishes  of  a  jX)pulatio»  are  to  be  consulted 
when  the  territory  which  thej"  inhabit  is  ceded  has  not  l^een  adopted 
into  international  law,  and  can  not  be  adopted  into  it  until  title  by 
conquest  has  disappeared." 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.  49.     See  this  author's  discussion  of  the  (inestion,  id. 
48-50. 

'*  Before  passing  in  review  the  objections  which  you,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Count  Okunia,  renew  to  the  proposed  annexation  [of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States],  I  desire  to  notice  a  declaration 
in  the  opening  of  your  note  which  can  not  be  passed  over  in  silenee. 
In  referring  to  the  sentiments  of  the  population  of  Hawaii,  you  say: 
'It  is  understood  that  onlv  a  small  fraction  of  their  number  favor 
annexation.'  You  omit  to  state  how  this  understanding  has  been 
ascertained,  nor  is  it  clear  what  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  statement 
is  introduced. 

•'It  can  not  be  that  one  so  well  informed  in  the  historv  of  inter- 
national  relations  as  Count  Okuma  could  have  wished  to  suggest  thereby 
the  ])ropriety  of  appealing  from  the  action  of  the  (xovernment  to  *the 
population.'  In  international  comity  and  practice  the  will  of  a  nation 
is  as(»ertained  through  the  established  and  recognized  government,  and 
it  is  only  through  it  that  the  nation  can  speak.  This  is  show^n  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Japan.  The  first  intercourse  of 
this  Government  with  the  Empire  was  had,  with  an  authority  which 
held  a  divided,  if  not  disputed,  sovereignty.  Later,  when  all  power 
and  legislation  was  centered  in  the  Emperor,  this  (government  recog- 
nized him  as  the  sole  exponent  of  the  public  will.  When  parliamentarx- 
government  was  established  the  changed  relation  was  accepted  by  the 
United  States.  No  in(|uiry  was  thought  proper  to  ascertain  whether 
these  various  changes  received  the  sanction  of  'the  population.'  The 
j)resent  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  recognized  by  Japan 
and  other  countries,  has  })een  in  existence  for  a  series  of  years,  during 
which  time  pu))lic  peace  and  social  order  have  been  maintained,  and 
the  country  has  enjoyed  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperit3\  The 
(fovernment  of  the  United  States  sees  no  reason  to  question  its  com- 
plete sovereignty,  or  its  right  to  express  the  national  will." 

Mr.  Shcnnan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tom  Hoshi,  Jap.  niin.,  Aug.  14,  1897,  MS. 
Notes  to  Jap.  Le«;^l.  533,  535. 

(L')   J'lIOTKCTION    OF   TEHKITOKY    l'KNI)IN'(}    ANNEXATION. 

S84. 

''In  answer  to  t\w  resolution  of  the  Senate  of   the   13th  instant 
recjuesting  to  be  informed  'whether,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
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negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  any  military  preparation 
has  been  made  or  ordered  by  the  President  for  or  in  anticipation  of 
war,  and,  if  so,  for  what  cause,  and  with  whom  was  such  war  appre- 
hended, and  what  are  the  preparations  that  have  been  made  or  ordered; 
has  any  movement  or  assemblage  or  disposition  of  any  of  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  been  made  or  ordered  with  a  view 
to  such  hostilities;  and  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  copies  of  all 
orders  or  directions  given  for  an}'^  such  preparation  or  for  any  such 
movement  or  disix)sition  or  for  the  future  conduct  of  such  military  or 
naval  forces,'  I  have  to  inform  the  Senate  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
declai'ation  of  Mexico  communicated  to  this  Government  and  bv  me 
laid  before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  present  session,  announcing 
the  determination  of  Mexico  to  regard  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
her  by  the  United  States  the  definitive  ratification  of  any  treaty  with 
Texas  annexing  the  territory  of  that  Republic  to  the  Uiiited  States, 
and  the  hope  and  belief  entertained  by  the  Executive  that  the  treaty 
with  Texas  for  that  purpose  would  be  speedily  approved  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  it  was  regarded  by  the  Executive  to  havo  l)ecome 
emphaticallv  its  dutv  to  concentrate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its 
vicinity,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  as  large  a  portion  of  the  home 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Conner,  as  could  well  be 
drawn  together,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assemble  at  Fort  Jesup,  on 
the  borders  of  Texas,  as  large  a  military  force  as  the  demands  of  the 
service  at  other  encampments  would  authorize  to  be  detached.  For 
the  number  of  ships  already  in  the  Gulf  and  the  waters  contiguous 
thereto  and  such  as  are  pla<;ed  under  orders  for  that  destination,  and 
of  troops  now  assembled  upon  the  frontier,  I  refer  you  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. It  will  also  be  perceived  b}'  the  Senate,  by  referring  to  the 
orders  of  the  Navy  Department  which  are  herewith  transmitted,  that 
the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  fleet  is  directed  to  cause  his  ships 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  fleet  of  observation  and  to  apprise  the 
Executive  of  any  indication  of  a  hostile  design  upon  Texas  on  the 
part  of  any  nation  pending  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
treat}',  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  promptly  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  its  mature  deliberation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to 
myself  that  I  should  declare  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  United  States 
having  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  acquired  a  title  to  Texas  which 
requires  only  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it,  no  other  power 
could  be  permitted  to  invade  and  by  force  of  arms  to  possess  itself  of 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Texas  pending  your  deliberations  upon 
the  treaty  without  placing  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  United 
States  and  justifying  the  employment  of  any  military  means  at  our 
disposal  to  drive  back  the  invasion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  Mexico  or  any  other  power  will  find  in  your  approval  of  the 
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treaty  no  just  cause  of  war  against  the  United  States,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  any  serious  hazard  of  war  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  such 
approval.  Neverthelesy,  every  proper  measure  will  be  resorted  to  by 
the  Executive  to  preserve  upon  an  honorable  and  just  basis  the  public 
peace  by  reconciling  Mexico,  through  a  liberal  course  of  policy,  to  the 
treatv." 

President  Tyler,  special  message  of  May  15,  1844,  S.  Dot*.  341,  28  Cong.  1  sees. 
74-81.  Both  the  message  and  the  accompanying  papers  are  given  in  the 
document  here  cited.  The  message  itself  may  he  found  in  Richardson, 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  IV.  316. 

See  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,  II.  642,  643;  Cong,  (rlobe,  42  Cong.  1  seas. 
(1871),  parti,  p.  294et8eq. 

The  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  April  12,  1844, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  This  was  followed  by  the  adoption  by  Con- 
greas  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March  1,  1845,  looking  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  into  the  I^'^nion,  an  end  consummated  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Dec,  29,  1845.     (Infra,  §  103. ) 

In  connection  with  President  Tyler's  message,  supra,  it  may  l)e  stated  that  on 
January  17,  1844,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  charg^  d'affaires  of  Texas,  inquire<i  of 
Mr.  T^pshur,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  whether,  if  a 
•  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  should  be  signed, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would,  pending  its  ratification,  give  to 
Texa**,  if  the  latter  should  desire  it,  the  protection  of  the  militarj*  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  referred  to  the  fact 
that  an  armistice  had  been  proclaimed  between  Mexico  and  Texas  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  its  termination  by  Mexico,  should  a  treaty  of 
annexation  to  the  Ignited  States  ]>e  concluded. 

No  answer  was  ma<le  to  this  inquiry  by  Mr.  Upshur;  but  it  appears  that^  in 
resi)on8e  to  a  similar  inquiry,  assurances  such  as  were  desireii  were  imme- 
diately given  by  ^Ir.  Murphy,  United  States  charge  d'affaires  in  Texas,  to 
the  Government  of  that  Republic  on  his  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Murphy 
alHo  sent  a  secret  "order"  to  Lieutenant  Davis,  I'.  S.  S.  Flirt,  to  advise 
any  United  States  vessels  of  war  which  he  might  fall  in  with  that  they 
probably  would  soon  be  directed  to  assemble  in  the  (hilf  of  Mexico,  and 
to  prevent  any  invasion  of  the  Texan  coast  which  might  be  meditated  by 
Mexico  or  by  any  power  giving  her  aid. 

March  11,  1844,  Mr.  Nelson,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  I'^pshur,  waa  acting  as 
S<M*n*tary  of  States  ad  interim,  inforuuMl  Mr.  Murphy  that  the  President  per- 
ceived with  regret  that  he  had  given  pknlgea  which  were  l^yond  the  line  of 
his  instnictions  and  which  committed  the  President  to  measures  for  wliich 
he  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  stipulate.  The  employment  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  againnt  a  foreign  jM)wer  with  which  the  United  States  was  at 
j)eat*e,  said  Mr.  Nelson,  '*is  not  within  the  competency  of  the  President; 
and  whilst  he  is  not  indispostMl,  as  a  measure  of  pnident  precaution,  and 
as  i)reliminary  to  the  pr<)j>oHtMl  negotiation,  to  concentrate  in  the  (rulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  southern  l)order8  of  the  United  States,  a  naval  and 
military  force  to  be  directed  to  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  and  terri- 
tory of  Texas  at  a  projHT  time,  he  can  not  permit  the  authorities  of  that 
Government  or  yourself  to  labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  he  has 
power  to  employ  them  at  the  period  indicated  by  your  stipulations  .  .  . 
In  any  emergency  that  may  occur,  can*  will  l)e  taken  that  the  oom.mandere 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Uniteil  States  shall  be  propefly 
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instructed  ...  I  am  happy,  however,  to  believe  that  no  exigency,  refjuir- 
ing  the  use  of  force,  by  the  United  States,  against  Mexico  or  any  other 
power,  is  likely  to  result  from  the  negotiation  with  Texas.'*  Mr.  Murphy 
was  directed  to  countermand  his  instructions  to  Lieutenant  Davis  so  far  as 
they  conflicted  with  these  views. 
Subsequently,  on  April  11,  1844,  Mr.  CSalhoun,  who  had  then  become  Secre- 
tary of  State,  replied  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt's  note  of  the  17th  of  January,  as 
follows:  "  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  been  instructed  to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to  concentrate  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergency;  and  that  similar  orders  have 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  move  the  disposable  military  forces 
on  our  southwestern  frontier  for  the  same  purpose.  Should  the  exigency 
arise  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  I  am  further  directed 
by  the  President  to  say  that,  during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation, he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means  pla(*.ed  within  his 
power  by  the  Constitution  to  protect  Texas  from  all  foreign  invasion." 
(S.  Doc.  349,  28th  Cong.  1st  sess.  11.) 

"  In  regard  to  the  orders  which  have  been  heretofore  given  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  UHited 
States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  you  may 
assure  the  Government  of  Texas  that  there  will  be  no  material  change, 
except  that  the  communications  made  to  it  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  military  as  well  as  the  naval  force,  will  be  made  through  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Howard,  charg^  d'affolres  to  Texas,  June 
18,  1844,  MS.  Inst.  Texas,  I.  100. 

The  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  having  protested,  in  the  name 
of  his  Government,  against  the  joint  resolution  of  March  1,  184:5,  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and 
having  in  consequence  of  it  demanded  his  passports,  "he  was  informed 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  consider  this  joint 
resolution  as  a  violation  of  any  of  the  rights  of  Mexico,  or  that  it 
afforded  any  just  cause  of  ofl'ense  to  his  Government;  that  the 
Kepublic  of  Texas  was  an  independent  power,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
Mexico,  and  constituting  no  part  of  her  territory  or  rightful  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction.''  Diplomatic  intercourse  was,  however,  sus- 
pended hy  the  Mexican  Government  both  at  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
at  Washington. 

''Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occupied  an  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  the  United  States— has  been  marshaling  and  organ- 
izing armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and  avowing  the  intention  to 
make  war  on  the  United  Stat<\s,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or  by 
invading  Texas.  Both  the  congress  and  convention  of  the  people  of 
Texas  invited  this  Government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to 
protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack.  The  moment 
the  terms  of  annexation  offered  by  the  United  States  were  accepted 
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by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our  own  country  as  tx> 
make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection  and  defense.  I  therefore 
deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order  a  strong 
squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an  effitnent 
military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas." 

President  Polk,  first  annual  message,  Dw!.  2, 1846,  S.  Doc.  1,  29  Ck)ng.  1  He«s.  .5. 

July  13,  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  Commander 
Owen  that  Gen.  Babcock  was  proceeding  to  San  Domingo  with  in- 
structions from  the  President.  Commander  Owen  was  directed  to 
"remain  at  Samana,  or  on  the  coast  of  San  Domingo,  while  General 
Babcock  is  there,  and  give  him  the  moral  support  of  your  guns." 

November  6,  1869,  Capt.  Balch  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  be  readv  to  receive  on  board  three  officers  ordei'ed  bv  the 
President  to  take  passage  to  San  Domingo.  "Gen.  Babcock,'"  it  was 
added,  "will  have  certain  orders  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  You  are  directed  to  conform  to  all  his  wishes  and  orders,  and 
to  convey  him  to  such  points  as  he  may  desire  to  visit."" 

In  December,  1869,  advices  were  received  at  Washington  that  General 
Saget,  the  Haytian  leader  who  had  just  overthrown  the  Government 
of  Salnave,  which  was  friendly  to  the  United  States,  had,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  San 
Domingo,  assisted  Gen.  Cabral,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  the 
Dominican  Government,  with  war  steamers  and  troops. 

The  Haytian  Government  had  been  notified  that  any  military  move- 
ment against  San  Domingo  would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  act  against 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  therefore  instructed 
Admiral  Poor,  January  29,  1870,  to  proceed  t^  Port  au  Prince  and 
inform  the  Ha^^tian  authorities  that  the  United  States  was  determined 
to  protect  the  existing  Dominican  Government  with  all  its  power. 
He  was  then  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  and  use  his  force  to  give  the 
most  ample  protection  to  that  Government,  against  any  power 
attempting  to  interfere  with  it.  If  the  Haytians  attacked  the  Domini- 
cans with  their  ships,  he  was  to  destroy  or  capture  them.  Instructions 
of  a  similar  purport  were  given  to  other  naval  officers. 

Adminil  Poor  proceeded  to  Port  au  Prince  and  acquainted  the  gov- 
eriunent  there  with  the  nature  of  his  instructions.  He  learned  after- 
wards, unofficially,  that  the  authorities  were  displeased  at  what  they 
considered  a  mena(^e  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  accompanied 
with  force. 

On  March  8,  1870,  Admiral  Poor  reported  his  arrival  at  San 
Domingo  City  on  the  5th  of  that  month.     Cabral,  he  said,  seemed  to 

^' See  infra,  §121,  where  the  purport  of  Genenil  Babcock's  formal  instructions  of 
July  and  November,  1869,  is  given. 
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have  made  no  active  movement  since  the  United  States  declared  its 
intentions  with  regard  to  San  Domingo. 

S.  Ex.  Doc.  34,  41  Cong.  8  sess.  6,  iO,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16.  Resolutions  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Sumner,  condemnatory  of  the  oniers  j^iven  to  the 
Navy  in  this  instance,  as  involving  an  unlawful  assumption  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  war-making  power,  were  laid  on  the  table,  March  29,  1871,  ])y 
a  vote  of  39  to  16.  (Cong.  Globe,  42  Cong.  1  sess.  (1871),  part  1,  pp.232, 
250,  294,  305,  et  seq.;  also,  Appendix,  pp.  51  et  seq.) 

"  Negotiations  are  pending  between  the  United  States  and  President 
Baez  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  relative  to  the  Bay  of  Sauiana. 

'*  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Department  that  in  case  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  President  Salnave  in  Ilayti,  those 
who  may  succeed  him  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  peac^e  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  Government  will  look 
with  disfavor  upon  any  such  attempt,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  make 
that  clear  to  any  government  that  may  exist  in  Ilayti.  You  will  also, 
in  case  it  comes  to  your  knowledge  that  any  attempts  are  to  be  made 
from  Hayti  or  elsewhere  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  peace  of 
Dominica  pending  these  negotiations,  without  dela\'  conmmnicate  your 
information  to  the  nearest  officer  in  command  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the 
United  States  and  to  this  Department.  And  you  will  at  all  times  and  in 
every  way  in  j'^our  power,  discourage  any  such  attempts." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  min.  to  Hayti,  Deo.  22,  1869,  MS. 
Inst.  Hayti,  I.  172. 

"Representations  have  been  made  to  this  Government  by  that  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  that  the  Government  of  Ilayti  is  constantly 
putting  in  jeopardy  the  tranquillity  of  that  Republic  ]\v  conniving  at 
the  organization  of  factions  in  Ilayti  and  by  furnishing  war  materials 
to  Dominican  insurgents.  It  is  also  represented  that  this  is  done 
despite  professions  of  strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Haytian 
Government. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  that  Government  must  be  aware  tlmt,  at  this 
juncture  especiall}^  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  exemption  of  the  Dominican  Republic  both  from 
internal  commotions  and  from  invasions  from  abroad.  If,  therefore, 
there  should  be  any  just  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  Domini- 
can Government  adverted  to,  this  Government  expects  that  at  least  so 
long  as  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  that  Republic  shall 
continue  to  be  as  intimate  and  as  delicate  as  they  now  are  the  Havtian 
Government  will  as  a  proof  of  its  good  will  towards  us  do  ev(M"y- 
thing  which  may  be  in  its  power  towards  avoiding  any  cause  for  such 
complaint. 
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"  You  will  address  a  note  to  this  effect  to  the  Haytian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs/' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baesett,  min.  t4>  Hayti,  Nov.  16,  1870,  MS.  Inst. 
Hayti,  I.  197. 

(3)    QUESTION    AS  TO    ANNEXATION    BY    A    NEirTRAL    PENDING    WAR. 

§85. 

"As  the  question  may  arise,  how  far  in  a  state  of  war  one  of  the  par- 
ties can  of  right  convey  territory  to  a  neutral  power,  and  thereby 
deprive  its  enemy  of  the  chance  of  conquest  incident  to  war,  especiall}^ 
when  the  conquest  may  have  been  actually  projected,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  observe  to  you,  1st,  That  in  the  present  case  the  project  of 
peaceable  acquisition  by  the  United  States  originated  prior  to  the  war, 
and  consequently  before  a  project  of  conquest  could  have  existed. 
2d,  That  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  procure  for  itself  by  a  hinia  fide 
transaction  property  of  any  sort  from  a  belligerent  power  ought  not 
to.be  frustrated  by  the  chance  that  a  rightful  conquest  thereof  might 
thereby  be  precluded.  A  contrary  doctrine  would  sacrifice  the  just 
interests  of  peace  to  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  war,  and  the 
positive  rights  of  one  nation  to  the  possible  rights  of  anothor.  A 
restraint  on  the  alienation  of  territory  from  a  nation  at  war  to  a  nation 
at  peace  is  imposed  only  in  cases  where  the  proceeding  might  have  a 
collusive  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  save  the  property  from  danger,  by  placing  it  in  secret  trust, 
to  be  reconveyed  on  the  return  of  peace.  No  objection  of  this  sort 
can  be  made  to  the  acquisitions  we  have  in  view.  The  measures  taken 
on  this  subject  were  taken  before  the  existence  or  the  appearance  of 
war;  and  they  will  be  pursued  as  they  were  planned,  with  the  hma 
-fide  purpose  of  vesting  the  acquisition  forever  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and  ^lonroe,  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  France,  May  28,  1803,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  II.  562. 

The  diHcufision  contained  in  the  foregoing  passage,  which  waa  written  in  the 
expectation  that  a  final  ruj)ture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  would  take  place 
pending  negotiations  with  France  for  the  cession  of  New  Orleans,  pmved 
to  be  speculative,  since  the  treaty  celling  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
waa  concluded  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  war  l>etween  France  and 
Great  Britain  was  renewed.  The  treaty  of  cession  and  the  convention  for 
the  payment  of  60,000,000  francs  to  France,  were  signed  in  French  May 
2,  1803,  and  in  English  two  or  three  days  later;  the  convention  relating 
to  the  payment  of  American  claims  was  signed  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  May, 
but  all  were  ante<late<l  as  of  April  30.  (Adams's  History  of  the  United 
States,  n.  42.) 

See,  as  to  Mexico's  attitude  with  reference  to  Texas,  supra,  §  84;  infra,  §  103. 
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(4)    PROPERTY   THAT   PAR8E8    KY    CESSION, 

§86. 

By  Art.  II.  of  the  treaty  of  April  30,  1803,  by  which  France  ceded 
,r    ■  -        Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  it  was  declared  that 

Case  of  Loiusuuia.  .  , 

the  cession  "■  included  the  designated  islands  belonging 
to  Louisiana,  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all  public 
buildings,  fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  edifices  which  are  not 
private  property,"  as  well  as  ''  the  archives,  papers  and  documents, 
relative  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  Louisiana  and  its  depend- 
encies." The  province  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States  on 
December  30,  1803,  and  a  record  was  made  of  the  transaction  by  the 
commissioners  who  were  concerned  in* it.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  James 
Wilkinson;  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  France  was  Peter  Clement 
Laussart,  colonial  prefect.  The  jn^oce.^  verhal  recited  that  the  commis- 
sioners met  at  the  city  hall,  and  that,  the  full  powers  of  the  commission- 
ers having  been  delivered,  the  French  commissioner  delivered  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  ''the  keys  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,"  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  discharged  "from  their 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Republic  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  who  should  choose  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States." 

Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  II.  581-582. 

MeeHrs.  Claiborne  and  Wilkinson  communicated  the  documents  to  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, Secretary  of  State,  with  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1803. 

In  a  letter  of  Dec.  27,  1803,  Mc^ssrs.  Clail)orne  and  Wilkinnon  enclose<i  to  the 
S€M?retary  of  State  an  "  original  copy  "  of  the  proch  verhal  of  the  delivery. 
•They  said  that  the  "barrat^'ka,  magazines,  hospital,  and  publick  store- 
houses'* in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  still  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Spanish  authorities;  they  considered  these  buildings  *'as  appendages  of 
of  the  military  posts  and  €»ssential  to  their  defense."  '*The  public  rec- 
ords, archives,  &c.,  recognized  in  the  treaty  are  not  yet  delivered.  The 
prefect  has  given  us  assurances  that  these  documents  are  now  arranging 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  state  for  delivery.  The  fort  at  Piakemine's  and  the 
blockhouse  at  the  Balize  have  been  taken  posseasion  of  by  a  detachment 
of  our  troops,  and  measures  will  innnediately  ))e  taken  by  Genl.  Wilk- 
inson to  occupy  the  post  at  Nati'hitoches  on  the  Re<l  River."  In  another 
letter  of  March  11,  1804,  they  stated  that  the  French  commissioner  had 
declared  that  **  France  had  exix?cted  us  to  take  her  cannon  and  military 
stores,  that  l)eing  disappoint^'d  in  that  exi>ectati(>n,  and  the  war  which  is 
now  raging  preventing  their  being  transp()rte<l  to  the  territories  of  France, 
he  should  reserve  a  portion  of  the  public  storehou.'<es  and  magazines  for 
the  preservation  of  the  proi>erty  of  France."  They  propose<l  "  to  receive 
the  cannon  and  military  stort^sof  France  in  this  city  by  way  of  <lep()sit  and 
to  keep  them  in  safety,  ready  to  be  restornl  when  it  might  b '  more  con- 
venient to  remove  them  from  the  i)rovince.  .  .  .  He  still  ])e!'sist«  in  his 
determination  to  reserve  a  j>ortion  of  the  storehouses  and  magazines  for 
the  use  of  France."     (MSS.  Dept.  of  State,  j 
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Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  full  sovereignty  and  in 
every  respect,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as  it  was  held  by 
the  Republic  of  France  and  as  it  was  received  by  that  Republic  from 
Spain. 

New  Orleans  r.  Uniteil  States,  10  Pet.  662;  Strother  r.  Lucas,  12  Pet.  410. 
The  resflion  inolu(le<1  renervations  of  the  right  to  use  of  the  noil  for  public  jmr- 
jM>«».     (Josephn  r.  Uniteti  States,  1  Nott  and  H.  197;  2  id.  586.) 

By  Art.  II.  of  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  Spain  ceded  to 

the  United  States  'Mn  full  property  and  sovereignty"" 
the  territories  know  n  as  East  and  West  Florida.  The 
cession  was  declared  to  include  "the  designated  islands  dei>endent 
on  said  provinces,  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  land,  public- 
edifices,  fortifications,  barnicks,  and  other  buildings,  which  are  not 
private  property,  archives  and  documents,  which  relate  directly  to  the 
property  and  sovereignty  of  said  provinces." 

By  Art.  VII.  of  the  same  treaty  Spain  agreed  to  evacuate  the  ter- 
ritories in  question  within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  luti- 
fications,  and  to  give  possession  to  the  commissioners  or  officers  of  the 
United  Stat(\s  duly  appointed  to  receive  them;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  United  States  should  ''furnish  the  transports  and  escort 
necessary  to  convey  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  and  their  baggage 
from  Havana." 

The  roval  order  for  the  deliverv  of  the  territories  to  the  United 
States  was  signed  by  the  King  of  Spain  October  24, 1820.  This  order 
recited  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  have  just  been  quoted.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  captain -general  and  governor  of  the  island  of 
Cul)a  and  of  the  Floridas." 

March  20,  1821,  President  Monroe  appointi^d  General  Jackson  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Floridas,  on  thtir  delivery  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  letter  to  Genei'al  Jackson,  in  which 
he  advertcnl  to  the  circumstance  that  the  second  article  of  the  treatv, 
while  it  stipulated  that  the  fortifications  should  l)e  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  made  no  express  mention  of  the  cannon  belonging  to  them. 
Bv  the  seventh  article  of  the  treatv,  said  Mr.  Adams,  '"the  United 
States  was  to  furnish  the  transports  and  escort  necesstiry  to  convey 
the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  and  their  baggage  to  Havana;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  transportation  of  cannon,  nor  was  there  any 
express  armngement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  pix)- 
visions  to  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  on  passage.  It  was,"'  he 
declared,  '"the  opinion  of  the  President  that  by  a  fair  and  just  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  the  cannon  IxOonging  to  the  fortifications  were 
to  l)e  considered  as  apjK^ndages  to  them,  included  in  the  cession." 

'^  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Kel.  IV.  702. 
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On  the  same  principle  he  thought  that  provisions  for  the  Spanish 
officei-s  and  troops  should  be  furnished  by  the  United  States,  and 
orders  had  accordingly  been  given  for  them.  If  the  Spanish  com- 
missioners should  claim  the  cannon  in  the  fortifications  because  they 
were  not  expressly  named  in  the  article,  General  Jackson  was  to 
insist  that  the  United  States  was  not  bound  to  furnish  the  provisions 
and  would  claim  reimbursement  for  them. 

The  question  inticipated  by  Mr.  Adams  actually  arose  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  East  Florida.  The  formal  act  of  cession  was  performed  at  St. 
Augustine,  July  10,  1821,  by  Colonel  Robert  Butler  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Colonel  Jose  Coppinger  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The 
documents  relating  to  the  transaction  were  transmitted  by  Col.  Butler 
to  Mr.  Adams,  July  30,  1821.« 

During  the  discussions  at  St.  Augustine,  the  Spanish  commissioner 
took  the  ground  that  the  '' artillery,  annnunition,  and  ordnance  stores" 
did  not  go  with  the  fortifications  as  part  of  the  cession.  The  word 
fortifications,  he  maintained,  comprehended,  as  his  instructions  advised 
him,  ''solely  the  material  and  immovable  parts,''  but  not  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  ordnance  stores,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  cots,  furniture,  and  utensils  used  l)y  the  troops  and  to 
be  taken  away.  He  added  that  it  was  "  well  known  that  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  this  province  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  the  former  withdrew 
all  the  above-mentioned  effects  as  being  the  practice  in  similar  cases 
unless  otherwise  stipulated.''  * 

The  American  commissioner  replied  that  his  (xovernment  laid  no 
claim  to  '''the  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores,'^  but  considered  the 
artillery  in  the  fortifications  ''was  appendant  to  and  should  remain 
with  them.''  For  this  view  he  also  found  support  both  in  the  order 
of  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  which  did  not  retjuire  the  removal  of 
the  artillery,  and  also  in  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty,  which  obliged 
the  United  States  to  "furnish  the  transports  and  escort  necessary  to 
convey  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  aad  their  baggage  to  the 
Havana."  Should  the  artillery  be  left  behind,  he  would  engage  to 
furnish  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  transportation  for  the  annnuni- 
tion and  ordnance  stores;  but  in  case  it  should  b(»  removed,  he  was 
obliged  to  protest  against  the  measure,  and  to  declare  not  only  that  the 
United  States  was  not  bound  to  furnish  either  transportation  or  escort 
for  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  ordnance  stores,  but  also  that  his 
Government  would  have  a  claim  against  Spain  as  wiOl  for  the  artillery 
as  for  the  articles  which  it  had  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Spanish  troops  on  the  way  to  the  Havana,  should  thos(»  artich^s  be 
made  use  of.^ 
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&Gov.  Coppinger  to  Adj.  Cien.  Butler,  June  14,  1821,  MRS.  Dept.  of  State. 
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The  act  of  cession  which  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  states 
that  they  had  had  several  conferences  and  had  received  documents, 
inventories,  and  plans  appertaining  to  the  property  and  sovereignty 
of  Spain.  The  act  recited  that  the  commissioners  had  transmitted  to 
their  Governments  "the  dou])ts  occurring  as  to  whether  the  artillery 
ought  to  be  comprehended  in  the  fortifications;  and  if  the  public 
archives  relating  to  private  property  ought  to  remain  and  be  delivered 
to  the  American  Government  by  virtue  of  the  cession;  and  that  there 
remained  in  the  fortifications,  until  the  aforesaid  resolution  is  made, 
the  artillery,  munitions,  and  implements  specified  in  a  particular  inven- 
tory, awaiting  on  these  points,  and  the  others  appearing  in  question 
in  our  correspondence,  the  superior  decision  of  our  respective  Gov- 
ernments." ^ 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, the  Spanish  Government  declared  that  it  would  adhere  to  the 
strict  construction  of  the  article,  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  provisions 
in  consideration  of  the  cannon  being  restored  or  paid  for  by  the  United 
States,  the  cannon  being,  as  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  observ^ed,  of 
greater  value  than  the  provisions.  Mr.  Adams  replied  that  he  had  not 
tiiken  into  account  the  question  of  value,  but  liad  proceeded  solely  on 
principle.  Under  the  term  fortifications  the  United  States  claimed,  be 
affirmed,  the  artillery,  together  with  the  walls  of  which  they  formed 
the  defense.  ''The  walls  without  their  artillery  were  no  fortifica- 
tions." The  United  States,  however,  did  not,  said  Mr.  Adams,  wish 
to  press  the  controversy  further,  but  would,  on  being  repaid  the  cost 
of  the  provisions,  permit  the  ordnance  to  be  taken  away.* 

By  Art.  II.  of  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1807,  ceding  Ahiska  to  the 
^   ,  United  States,  the  cession  was  declared  ''to  include 

the  right  of  property  in  all  public  lots  and  squares, 
vacant  lands,  and  all  public  buildings,  fortifications,  barracks,  and 
other  edifices  which  are  not  private  individual  property,"  as  well  as 
any  Government  archiveni  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  (question.  By  Art.  IV.  the  two  Governments  agreed  to 
appoint  agents  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  "the  territory,  domin- 
ion, i)roperty,  dependencies,  and  appurtenances"  which  were  ceded 
above.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  appointed  as  commis- 
sioner General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  and  the  Russian  Government 
Captain  Alexis  Pestchouroff.  The  formal  delivery  was  made  at  Sitka, 
October  26,  1867.  The  prochi  rrrlxd  stated  that  Captiiin  Pestchouroff 
delivered  to  General  Rousseau  "  the  Government  archives,  papers,  and 
documents  relating  to  the  propert}'  and  dominion  above  named,  also 
the  forts  and  public  buildings,  including  the  governor's  house,  dock- 
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&Mr.  Adains,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  niin.  to  Spain,  April  28,  1823,  MS.  Inst 
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yards,  blockhouses,  barracks,  hospitals,  wharves,  and  schools." 
Accompaning  the  proces  vi^hal  are  four  inventories  marked  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  Inventory  A  consists  of  a  list  of  the  public  property  in  Sitka 
delivered  to  the  United  States.  This  included  five  forts,  with  their 
armaments,  and  also  a  number  of  buildings  of  various  kinds.  No 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  furniture,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  it 
went  with  the  buildings.  Inventory  B  contained  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  Church.  Inventory  C  contained  a  list  of  the  persons 
holding  property  in  fee  simple  in  the  city  of  Sitka.  Inventory  D 
contained  a  statement  of  private  property  in  Sitka.  It  specified  a 
large  number  of  buildings  of  various  kinds,  but  mentioned  no  furni- 
ture, showing  that  the  latter  was  considered  for  the  puiposes  of  the 
inventory  as  being  included  in  the  building.  There  was  also  a  fifth 
inventoiT,  marked  E,  containing  a  list  of  forts,  with  armaments,  and 
other  public  buildings  on  the  island  of  Kodiak  to  be  delivered  to  the 
United  States.* 

\  building  erected  in  1845  by  the  Russian- American  Company,  on 
land  belonging  to  the  Russian  Government,  became  the  property  of 
that  Government,  and  as  such  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  especially  in  view  of  the  declaration  of 
article  6,  that  the  '* cession  of  territory  and  dominion"  was  ^'free  and 
unincumbered  by  an}^  reservations,  privileges,  franchises,  grants,  or 
possessions  by  any  associated  companies,  whether  corporate  or  incor- 
porate, Russian  or  any  other,  or  by  any  parties,  except  merely  private 
i I.  1  i V idual  property  holders. " 

Kinkead  r.  United  States,  150  U.  S.  483  (1893).  It  appeared  by  the  record 
of  the  n^otiations  that  the  United  States  increased  the  amount  to  ])e  {)aid 
to  Russia  for  Alaska  by  the  sum  of  $200,000  in  consideration  of  the  inser- 
tion of  article  6  of  the  treatv. 

By  the  protocol  signed  at  Washington   August   12,  1898,   Spain 

agreed  to  ''  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 

^"^1898.      '*    or  title  to  Cuba,"  and  to  "cede  to  the  United  States 

the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies."  It  was  also  stipulat<xl  that 
Spain  should  "  immediately  evacuate  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other 
islands  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,"  and  that, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  commissioners 
should  meet  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  and  at  San  Juan,  in  Porto  Rico,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  arranging  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  evacua- 
tion." Commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  were  to  meet  at  Paris  not 
later  than  October  1,  1898. 

Prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Spain  met,  in  conformity  with  the 
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stipulations  of  the  protocol,  at  Havana  and  at  San  Juan.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  were  instructed,  as  the  relinquishment  or  cession 
of  sovereignty  by  Spain  would  include  all  the  *'  immovable  property" 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  islands,  to  "take  into 
possession  for  the  United  States  all  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
forts,  fortifications,  arsenals,  depots,  docks,  wharves,  piers,  and  other 
fixed  property  heretofore  belonging  to  Spain;"  and  they  were  further 
instructed  as  follows:  ''The  small  arms  and  accoutrements,  batteries 
of  field  artillery,  supply  and  baggage  wagons,  ambulances,  and  other 
impedimenta  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  and  the  adjacent  Spanish 
islands  you  will  permit  to  be  removed,  if  desired,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Spain,  provided  such  removal  shall  be  effected  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  armament  of  forts,  fortifications,  and  fixed 
batteries,  being  in  the  nature  of  immovable  fixtures,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  taken,  but  will,  in  connection  with  said  forts,  fortifica- 
tions, and  batteries,  be  taken  over  by  you  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States. "« 

The  Spanish  commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  the 
Spanish  troops  would  ''carry  with  them  their  flags,  arms,  munitions, 
equipment,  clothing,  saddles,  stores,  artillery  pieces  of  all  kinds  with 
the  mountings,  sets  of  arms  and  other  accessories,  as  also  all  material 
of  war  and  sanitation,  the  machines  and  stock  on  hand  of  the  estab- 
lishments of  militarv  industry,  besides  the  records  and  documents  of 
the  military  dependencies  and  arm}'  corps."* 

The  American  commissioners  replied  ''  that  under  the  law  movable 
things  became  immovable  property  when  constructed  or  destined  for 
the  permanent  use  or  service  of  immovable  property.  This  is  not 
only  in  accord  with  the  civil  law  of  Spain,  but  also  with  the  common 
law.  Under  this  rule  we  have  claimed,  and  do  now  claim,  that  all  the 
ordnance  in  fortifications  or  fixed  batteries,  of  whatever  character, 
kind,  or  condition — no  matter  from  whence  brought,  or  what  its  origin 
may  have  been  -all  machinery  attached  to  buildings  used  as  arsenals 
or  military  or  naval  construction  repair  shops  or  navy -yards,  and  the 
shears  on  the  docks  in  Havana,  are  immoval)le  property,  and  that 
Spain  has  no  right  to  dismount  or  remove,  or  in  any  manner  dispose 
of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof." 

The  Spanish  commissioners  declined  to  accept  this  opinion,  saj'ing 
that  they  preferred  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  Government  for  settle- 
ment, and  remarking  that  *' they  desired  to  state  that  they  hold  the 
same  views  as  to  the  real  estate  and  public  buildings,  the  property  of 
Spain  in  the  island  of  Cuba.'*' 

«For.  Rel.  1898,  910,  913. 

'^  Letter  of  the  Hpanitish  oommissi oners  to  the  Ainerican  coiiimissionere,  Havana, 
Sept.  IS,  1898,  M.S.  Proceedings  of  tlie  Cuban  Evacuation  Commission.  The  same 
position  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Sau  Juan. 
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Meeting  of  Nov.  16,  1898. 
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A  formal  agroemont  as  to  tho  evacuation  was  concluded  November 
10,  1898,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Spanish  troops  should 
^' carry  with  them  their  flags,  small  arms  with  the  ammunition  thereto 
belonging,  accoutrements,  clothing,  batteries  of  field  artillery,  siege 
guns  not  mounted  in  fixed  batteries,  and  ammunition  thereto  belong- 
ing, horses,  saddles,  supply  and  baggage  wagons  and  their  animals, 
ambulances,  medical  stores,  subsistence  stores,  camp  equipments,  and 
records  and  archives  of  the  various  organizations  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  of  their  respective  bureaus."  It  was  decided  by  the  com- 
mission that  the  floating  steel  dry  dock  at  Havana  was  to  be  considered 
as  movable  property  belonging  to  Spain;  and  it  was  subsequently  j^ur- 
chased  by  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  other  property,  the  agreement  recited  that  an  '^  irrec- 
oncilable difference"  existed  between  the  commissioners  ''as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  public  property  of  Spain  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
the  adjacent  Spanish  islands,  consisting  (1)  of  artillery  in  fixed  batteries 
and  fortifications,  the  fixtures  and  other  property  thereto  })elonging, 
a«  heretofore  inv^entoried;"  (2)  '•'of  the  machiner}^  and  fixtures  and 
other  property  and  material  of  war  heretofore  in  dispute  in  the 
'  Masestranza,'  in  the  'Pirotecnia  Militar,'  and  in  the  'Arsenal'  in 
Havana,  and  of  other  military  and  naval  property  of  a  fixed  character 
in  barracks,  hospitals,  quarters,  and  other  buildings,  and  (3)  of  the  real 
estate  and  public  buildings  on  said  islands  belonging  to  or  under  the 
control  of  Spain;"  and  it  stipulated  that  ''in  respect  to  said  property, 
the  status  quo  ante  shall  be  preserved  until  existing  differences  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  said  property  shall  have  been  finally  settled 
by  the  proper  authorities." 

With  regard  to  the  third  class  of  property — the  real  estate  and 
buildings  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  territories  relinquished  or  ceded 
by  her — it  appears  that  the  question  was  incidentally  disposed  of  in 
the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris. 

The  American  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  proposed,  Oct.  3,  lSJi8, 
the  following  articles: 

"The  Government  of  Spain  hereb\^  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sover- 
eignty over  and  title  to  Cuba.  ^ 

''The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  AVcst  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  (xuam,  in  the  Ladrones."* 

Accompanying  these  articles  there  was  a  stipulation  that  the  relin- 
quishment or  cession,  as  the  case  might  be,  included  '*all  right  and 
claim  to  the  public  domain,  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  public 
buildings,  fortifications  and  the  armaments  thereof,  and  barracks  and 
other  structures  which  are  not  private  individual  property,"  as  well 
as  the  public  archives. 

By  a  counter  proposal  of  Oct.  7,  1898,  the  Spanish  Commission, 
while  undertaking  to  relinquish  or  cede  "all  the  buildings,  wharves, 
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bari'acks,  fortresses,  establishments,  public  ways  of  communication, 
all  other  immovable  property  which  according  to  law  attaches  to  the 
public  domain,  and  which  so  attaching  belongs  to  the  Crown  of  Spain," 
put  forwafrd  a  stipulation  that  all  immovable  property  '*  which  under 
the  civil  law  belongs  to  the  State  as  patrimonial  property,  and  all 
rights  and  property  of  whatsoever  kind,  which  up  to  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty  have  been  peacefully  enjoyed  and  held  in  owner- 
ship by  provinces,  municipalities,  public  and  private  establishments, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  corporations,  or  any  other  collective  bodies  law- 
fully incorporated  and  having  legal  authority  to  acquire  and  hold 
property  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  by  private  individuals,  whatsoever 
their  nationality,  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  above  relinquishment 
and  transfer." 

The  American  Commission  objected  to  this  negative  clause,  on  the 
ground  that  in  one  respect  it  whs  unnecessary,  and  in  another  illogical. 
"So  far,"  said  the  American  Commission,  "as  it  affects  the  question 
of  legal  title  it  is  unnecessary,  since  such  title,  if  not  held  by  Spain, 
would  not  pass  to  the  United  States  by  Spain's  transfer  of  sovereignty. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  sovereignty,  it 
is  illogical,  since  the  sovereignty,  which  includes  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  would,  if  excepted  from  the  relinquishment,  remain  with 
Spain.  We  should  thus  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  Spain  relin- 
quishing her  sovereignty  over  property  belonging  to  the  Crown,  but 
retaining  it  over  all  other  property." 

The  Spanish  Commission  subsequently  waived  the  clause  in  regard 
to  "patrimonial  property,"  saying:  "The  State,  under  the  Spanish 
laws,  exercises  all  rights  of  ownership  over  the  property  declared  by 
law  to  be  public  property,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  this  case  the  cession 
of  the  sovereignty  carries  with  it  the  cession  of  all  those  rights.  But 
the  State  in  Spain  can  also,  in  the  capacity  of  a  body  politic  or  corpo- 
ration, acquire  and  hold  real  property,  by  the  same  means  and  through 
the  same  processes,  as  private  persons  can  do  under  civil  municipal 
law.  This  peculiar  kind  of  property  was  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
exception  suggested  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners.  Notwithstanding 
this  ftict,  .  .  .  the  Spanish  Commissioners  do  hereby  waive  the  said 
exception,  and  agree  that  the  patrimonial  property  of  the  State  be  also 
included  in  the  cession  and  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.''" 

An  agreement  was  also  reached  at  Paris  concerning  the  hea\»^'  guns 
and  armaments  in  the  Philippines,  Init  not  concerning  those  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  It  appears  l)v  the  record  of  the  negotiations  that  on 
Dec.  2,  1898,  the  president  of  the  Spanish  Commission  brought  up  for 
discussion  the  question  of  "the  return  to  Spain  of  the  war  material 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  respect  to  which  the  evacuation  com- 

if^.  Doc.  62,  55  Cong.  11  sosh.,  part  2,  pp.  22,  28,  34,  90. 
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missions  had  not  come  to  a  decision,  since  such  material  in  the  Philip- 
pines, he  understood,  belonged  to  Spain."*  The  question  was  not 
then  discussed,  but,  when  it  was  raised  again,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
the  American  Commissioners  ''declared  that  they  were  not  authorized 
to  treat"  concerning  the  return  of  the  war  material  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  not  disposed  of  by  the  evacuation  commissions;,  and  they  added, 
with  respect  to  the  war  material  in  the  Philippines,  "that  it  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  conditions  as  were  agreed  to  by  the  evacua- 
tion conunissions  in  the  West  Indies."  But,  says  the  protocol,  ''the 
president  of  the  Spanish  Commission  and  his  colleagues  maintained 
that  the  cession  of  the  archipelago  did  not  carry  and  could  not  carry 
with  it  anything  except  what  was  of  a  fixed  nature;  they  explained 
the  character  of  the  siege  artillery  and  heavy  ordnance  which  the 
Americans  claimed  for  themselves,  and  after  some  discussion  to  the 
end  of  determining  precisely  what  each  commission  understood  as 
portable  and  fixed  material,  it  was  agreed  that  stands  of  colors, 
uncaptured  war  vessels,  small  arms,  guns  of  all  calibers,  with  their 
carriages  and  accessories,  powder,  ammunition,  live  stock  and  mate- 
rials and  supplies  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
shall  remain  the  property  of  Spain;  that  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
exclusive  of  field  artillery,  in  the  fortifications,  shall  remain  in  their 
emplacements  for  the  term  of  six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty;  and  that  the  United  States  might  in  the 
meantime  purchase  such  material  from  Spain  if  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments  on  the  subject  should  be  reached."* 
This  agreement  was  embodied,  in  almost  identical  terms,  in  Art.  V. 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  And  it  was  held  by  the  United  States  that, 
under  this  article,  the  Spanish  guns  and  other  war  material  captured 
by  the  Navy  at  Cavite  during  active  war  must  be  deemed  to  be  the 
property  of  Spain.  <^ 

a 8.  Doc.  62,  56  Cong.  3  sees.,  part  2,  p,  226. 

& S.  Doc.  62,  56  Cong.  3  seas.,  part  2,  pp.  228-229.    See,  also,  Magoon's  Reports,  566. 

c  "  While  it  might  be  admitted  that  there  would  be  some  question  of  the  ownership 
of  thifl  material  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  with  reference  thereto  in  the  treaty, 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  power  of  the  Commission 
to  treat  of  the  subject  in  the  negotiations.  .  .  .  The  Peace  Commissioners  did  treat 
of  the  matter,  reached  an  express  agreement  in  regard  to  it,  and  embodied  it  in  the 
treaty,  without  Umitation  or  definition  as  to  whether  the  property  in  question  might 
have  passed  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  forces  either  prior  to  or  subsequent 
to  the  suspension  of  hostilities  which  followed  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol  in 
Washington  on  the  12th  of  August,  1898.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  perceived  how  it 
could  be  claimed  that  the  property  in  question  was  not  affected  by  the  treaty  because 
of  its  having  been  captured  during  active  war,  unless  upon  the  extreme  contention 
that  such  material  ha\dng  been  captured  by  the  United  States  naval  forcas  ))efore  the 
date  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  considered  as  not  coming  under  the  description  of  property 
'belonging  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Spain.*     As  to  this  I  may  observe  that  had 
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''A  distinction  is  sought  to  be  made  between  those  waters  of  rivers 
which  belong,  by  the  law  of  Spain,  to  the  State  or  Crown  and  those 
which  belong  to  the  public  of  Porto  Rico.  For  practical  purposes,  in 
the  disposition  of  this  case,  I  can  see  no  difference.  Whatever  prop- 
erty or  property  rights  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  or  to  the  indefi 
nite  body  known  as  'the  public  of  Porto  Rico'  were,  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  transferred  to  and  became  the  property  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  July  27,  1899,  22  Op.  546,  547.  Under  the  Spanish  law, 
lands  under  tide  water  to  high-water  mark  in  the  portA  and  harhors  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and,  ae  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  they  became,  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States.  (Griggs,  At.-Gen.,  July  26,  1899,  22  Op. 
544.) 

4.  CoNQUBsrr. 

§87. 

The  holding  of  a  conquered  territory  is  regarded  as  a  mere  military 
occupation  until  its  fate  shall  be  determined  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  If 
it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the  acquisition  is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded 
territory'  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on 
the  terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  on  such  as  its  new 
master  shall  impose.  On  such  a  ti*ansfer  of  territory  it  has  never  been 
held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  undergo  any 
change.  Their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  disf^olved, 
and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  the  Government  which 
has  acquired  their  territory.  The  same  act  which  transfers  their  coun- 
try transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in  it;  and  the  law, 
which  may  be  denominated  political,  is  necessarily  changed,  although 
that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general  conduct  of  individuals 
remains  in  force  until  altered  by  the  newh'  created  power  of  the  state. 

American  Insurance  Co.  r.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511. 


any  such  important  qualification  or  limitation  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  not  have  found  expression  in  the 
language  of  that  compact.  My  view  finds  confirmation  in  the  use  in  the  treaty  pro- 
vision in  question  of  the  words  *  uncaptured  war  vessels,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
except  from  the  property  to  l^e  turned  over  to  Spain  the  vessels  which  had  been  cap- 
turned  by  Admiral  Dew^ey.  No  such  distinction  is  made  as  to  any  of  the  other 
property  or  materials  named.''  (Mr.  Hill,  Acting  8ec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  War, 
Sept.  28,  1899,  240  MS.  Dom.  Let.  253.  See  also,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec. 
of  the  Navy,  Apr.  21,  1900,  244  MS.  Dom.  Let,  434,  saying:  "In  Cuba  and  PorU> 
Rico  the  Spaniards  had  the  right  (and  used  it)  to  cArry  away  any  of  the  descri])ed 
property  they  could  find,"  which  it  was  agreed  they  might  take  away,  **  whether  it 
had  been  captured  by  the  United  States  or  not.  The  only  test  was  that  tlie  proi)erty 
should  be  found  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  and  that  the  fact  that  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  (lovernment  should  be  shown.  The  evacuators  simply  took 
it  in  the  condition  in  which  they  found  it.") 
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By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Castine  by  the  British 
on  September  1,  1814,  that  territory  passed  under  the  temporary  alle- 
giance and  sovereignty  of  the  enemy.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  territory  was  suspended  during  such  occupation,  so 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  rightfully  enforced 
there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  who  remained  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  territory  con- 
quered by  an  enemy  is  not  to  be  considered  as  incorporated  into  the 
dominions  of  that  enemy,  without  a  renunciation  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
or  a  long  and  permanent  possession.  Until  such  incorpomtion,  it  is 
still  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  of  postliminy. 

U.  S.  r.  Hay  ward,  2  Gall.  485.     See  U.  S.  v.  Rice,  4  AVheat.  246. 

The  capture  and  occupation  of  Tampico,  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  though  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be 
regarded  by  other  nations  as  part  of  our  territory,  did  not  make  it  a 
part  of  the  United  States  under  our  constitution  and  laws;  it  remained 
a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Fleming  v.  Pa^e,  9  Howanl,  603. 

"The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Mexican  officials  [in  California] 
terminated  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846.  On  that  day  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  Montt^'ey,  the  capital  of  California, 
and  soon  afterwards  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  country, 
and  the  military  occupation  continued  until  after  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  political  department  of  the  government  designated  that  da}'  as  the 
period  when  the  conquest  of  California  was  complete  and  the  authority 
of  the  officiiils  of  Mexico  ceased." 

ISfore  r.  Stein]>ach  (1888),  127  U.  S.  70,  80,  citing  Fremont  v.  United  States, 
17  How.  542,  503. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  of  ])elHgerent  nations 
acconle<l  with  the  theory  that  all  kinds  of  proj)erty,  coming  hifo  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war,  vested  in  him  as  concjueror  and  weresiil> 
ject  ii)  his  absolute  disposal,  so  that  he  might  even  alienate  or  cede  the 
occupied  territory  while  the  issue  of  hostilities  remained  undecided.  But 
since  that  period  this  rule  has  been  either  abandoned  or  subjected  to  very 
material  limitations  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  AVith  reference  to 
wdiat  is  said  in  the  foregoing  case,  it  is  to  be  reuiembered  that  permanent 
title  to  California  passed  to  the  United  States  mider  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. 

See  the  cases  of  the  ''Oeorgiajia"  and  ''Lizzie  Thomi)son,^'  Moore,  Int. 
Arbitrations,  II.  1600-1608. 

See,  aa  to  the  validity  of  the  payment  to  the  temi)orary  occupant  of  debts 
due  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  case  of  the  occupation  of  Naples  by 
Charles  YIII.  in  1495,  Phillimore,  Int.  Law%  III.  838;  and,  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  j^ayment  of  sucli  debts  to  the  conqueror  who  gains  and  main- 
tains a  firm  possession,  the  case  of  Ilesse  Cassel,  id.  841. 
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At  the  International  American  Conference,  in  Washington,  the  delegates  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  offered,  January  15,  1890,  a  series  of 
resolutions,  the  eighth  article  of  which  read  aa  follows:  "  Acts  of  conquest, 
whether  the  o])ject  or  the  consequence  of  the  war,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  pul)lic  law  of  America.*'  (Minutes  of  the  Interna- 
tional American  Conference,  107,  108.) 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  general  welfare,  which, 
April  18,  1890,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  declarations: 

"1.  That  the  i^rinciple  of  conquest  shall  never  hereafter  be  recognized  as 
admissible  under  American  public  law. 

**2.  That  all  cessions  of  territory  made  subsequent  to  the  present  declarations 
shall  be  absolutely  void  if  made  under  threats  of  war  or  the  presence  of 
an  anned  force. 

"3.  Any  nation  from  which  such  cessions  shall  havelx^n  exacted  may  always 
demand  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  cessions  so  made  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

**4.  Any  renunciation  of  the  right  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  shall  be 
null  and  void  whatever  the  time,  circumstances,  and  conditions  under 
which  such  renunciation  shall  have  been  made." 

These  declarations  were  subscribed  by  three  meml)er8  of  the  committee  respec- 
tively representing  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 
Three  other  members  representing  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Guatemala 
stated  that  they  a<i()i)ted  only  the  first  of  the  declarations. 

Mr.  Vara^',  a  delegate  from  Chile,  stated  that  the  delegation  from  that  country 
would  abstain  from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  debate  on  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Henderson,  a  delegate  from  the  United  8tat€»s,  offered,  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  United  States  delegation,  the  following  resolution: 

^*  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  wars  waged  in  the  spirit  of 
aggression  or  for  the  purposes  of  conquest  should  receive  the  condemnation 
of  the  civilize<l  world:  Therefore 

^^RcHolredy  That  if  any  one  of  the  nations  signing  the  treaty  of  arbitration  pro- 
pose<l  by  the  conference,  shall  wrongfully  and  in  disr^ard  of  the  provi- 
sions of  said  treaty,  prosecute  war  against  another  party  thereto,  such 
nations  shall  have  no  right  to  seize  or  hold  property  by  way  of  conquest 
from  its  adversary." 

After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  delegate  from  Peru  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  as  a  whole,  the  report  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  15  to  1.  The  delegations  voting  affirmatively  were  Hayti, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  (luateruala,  Colomlua,  Argentine  Republic,  Costa  Rica, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Salvador,  and 
Fx-uador.  The  United  States  voted  in  the  negative,  while  Chile  abstained 
from  voting. 

Further  discussion  then  took  place,  aft(»r  which  a  recess  was  taken  in  order 
that  an  agreement  might  Ix)  arrived  at  which  would  secure  the  vote  of  the 
United  Stiitcs  delegation.  On  the  session  being  resumed,  Mr.  Blaine  pre- 
sente<i  the  following  plan: 

"1.  That  the  principle  of  conquest  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty  of  arbitration,  be  recognized  as  a^lmissible  under  American  public 
law. 

"2.  That  all  cessions  of  territory  made  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  of 
arbitration  shall  be  void  if  made  under  threats  of  war  or  the  presence  of 
an  armed  force. 

'*3.  Any  nation  from  which  such  cessions  shall  be  exacted  may  demand  that 
the  validity  of  the  cessions  so  nia<le  shall  1k'  submitted  to  arbitration. 

''4.  Any  renmiciation  of  the  right  to  arbitration  made  under  the  oonditioDS 
named  in  the  seoond  section  shall  be  null  and  void." 
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The  conference  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  former 
report,  Chile  abstaining  from  voting.  (Minutes  of  the  International  Amer- 
icwi  Conference  (1889^90),  798-806.  The  plan  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
adopted  by  the  conference  never  became  operative. ) 

5.  Prescription. 

§88. 

Grotius,  referring  to  the  theory  of  Vasquius,  that  the  doctrine  of 

prescription  was  inapplicable  as  between  nations,  says: 
u^l^^  "  ^'Yet,  if  we  admit  this,  there  seems  to  follow  this 
most  unfortunate  conclusion,  that  controversies  con- 
cerning kingdoms  and  the  boundaries  of  .kingdoms,  are  never  extin- 
guished by  any  la^pse  of  time;  which  not  onh'^  tends  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  many  and  peipetuate  wars,  but  is  also  i-epugnant  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind." 

Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  IV.  §  1. 

The  original  text  reads:  *'Atque  id  si  admittimus,  sequi  videtiir  maximum 
incommodum,  ut  controversijc  de  regnis  regnonimque  finibus  nullo 
unquam  tempore  extinguantur:  quod  non  tantum  ad  perturbandos  mul- 
torum  animos  et  bella  serenda  pertinet,  Bed  et  communi  gentium  Bensui 
repugnat." 

Prescription  waa  a  title  known  to  the  Roman  Law.  (Institutes  of  Justinian, 
Lib.  II.  Tit.  VI. ) 

"  And  perhaps  we  may  say  that  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  pre- 
sumption, but  that  this  law  is  established  by  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  that  a  possession  be3^ond  memory,  not  interrupted,  nor  dis- 
turbed by  appealing  to  an  arbitrator,  absolutely  tmnsfers  dominion. 
It  is  credible  that  nations  have  agreed  on  this,  since  such  a  rule  is 
most  conducive  to  the  public  peace." 

Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  IV.  §  9. 

The  original  text  reads:  **Ac  forte  non  improbabiliter  dici  potest  non  esse 
banc  rem  in  sola  pnesumpticme  positiun,  sed  jure  gentium  voluntario 
inductam  banc  legem,  ut  ])OFseHsio  memoriam  excedens,  non  -interrupta, 
nee  provocatione  et  arbitnim  interi>ellata,  omnino  dominium  transferret. 
Credibile  est  enim  in  id  consensipse  gentes,  cum  ad  pacem  communem  id 
vel  maxime  intereeset.'* 

That  the  doctrine  of  international  prescription  is  sometimes  discussed  by 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law  in  matters  of  private  litigation,  as 
if  it  depended  ui)on  prosuni]>tion  as  to  a  prior  grant,  may  1)0  seen  in  the 
following  passage:  **  Now,  mere  lapse  of  time,  independent  of  legislation  or 
positive  agreement,  cannot  of  itself  either  give  or  destroy  title.  It  gives 
title  only  so  far  as  it  creates  a  presumption,  ecjuivalent  to  proof,  that  a  title 
exists,  derived  from  higher  sources:  it  destroys  title  only  be<'ause  it  creates 
a  like  j)resumption  that,  whatever  the  title  may  have  l)ecn,  it  has  been 
transferred  or  abandoned.  Thus  it  is  merely  evidence  and  nothing  more. 
It  creates  a  premmptmi  equivalent  to  full  proof.  But  it  differs  from  proof 
in  this,  that  proof  is  conclimre  and  final,  whereas  j)resumj)tion  is  conclusive 
only  until  it  is  met  by  counter-proof,  or  a  stronger  counter-presumption.'* 
(Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  min.  to  England,  Oct.  9, 1843, 
MS.  Inst  Great  Britain,  XV.  148.) 
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''The  tranquillity  of  the  people,  the  safety  of  states,  the  happiness 
of  ^  the  human  race,  do  not  allow  that  the  possessions,  empire,  and 
other  rights  of  nations  should  remain  uncertain,  subject  to  dispute 
and  ever  ready  to  occasion  bloody  wars.  Between  nations,  therefore, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  prescription  founded  on  length  of  time 
as  a  valid  and  incontestable  title." 

Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  Lib.  11.  Cap.  XI,  §  149. 

"The  solid  rock  of  prescription, — the  soundest,  the  most  general, 
and  the  most  reco<rnized  title  between  man  and  man  that  is  known  in 
municipal  or  in  public  jurisprudence, — a  title  in  which  not  arbitrary 
institutions,  but  the  eternal  order  of  things,  gives  judgment;  a  title 
which  is  not  the  creature,  but  the  master,  of  positive  law;  a  title  which, 
though  not  fixed  in  terms,  is  rooted  in  its  principle  in  the  law  of 
nature  itself,  and  is  indeed  the  original  ground  of  all  known  property: 
for  all  property  in  soil  will  always  be  traced  back  to  that  source,  and 
will  rest  there." 

Edmund  Burke,  AVorks  (Little,  Brown  <fe  Co.,  1867),  VI.  412. 

"  Lapse  of  time,  in  the  case  equalW  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  robs 
the  parties  of  the  means  of  proof,  so  that  if  a  bona  fide  possession 
were  allowed  to  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  acquiesced  for  a  long 
time  in  its  enjoyment  ])y  the  possessors,  length  of  possession,  instead 
of  strengthening,  would  weaken  territorial  title.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  regard 
to  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  was  alleged  in  the 
negotiations  preliminary  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  French  had 
acquiesced  in  the  settlement  of  the  Bay  of  Hudson  by  the  compan}' 
incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1663;  since  M.  Fontenac,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Baily,  who  was  Governor  of 
the  Factories  in  1637,  never  complained,  'for  several  years,  of  any  pre- 
tended injur}"  done  to  the  French  by  the  said  company's  settling  a 
trade  and  building  of  forts  at  the  bottom  of  the  ])ay.'" 

Twiss,  The  Oregon  Territory,.  125,  citing  a  "General  CJoUeetion  of  Treaties*' 
(Tendon,  1710-*33),  I.  440. 

"  There  unquestionably  is  a  lapse  of  time  after  which  one  state  is 
entitled  to  exclude  every  other  from  property  of  which  it  is  in  actual 
possession.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  Int(>rnational  Pre.scription, 
whether  it  be  called  Immemorial  Possession,  or  b}-  any  other  name. 
The  peace  of  the  world,  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  humanity, 
the  fulfillment  of  the  ends  for  which  states  exist,  require  that  this 
doctrine  be  firmly  incoi-porated  in  the  Code  of  International  Law." 

Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  I.  303,  §  CCLVIII. 

"The  writers  on  natural  law  have  questioned  how  far  that  peculiar 
species  of  presumption,  arising  from  the  lapse  of  time,  which  is  called 
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irmrrljythm^  is  justly  applicable,  as  between  nation  and  nation;  but 
the  constant  and  approved  practice  of  nations  shows  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called,  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  territory,  or  other 
property,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  by  one  state,  excludes  the 
chiim  of  every  other;  in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  municipal  code  of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  possession  bj' 
an  individual  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  person  to  the  article 
of  property  in  question." 

Wheaton,  Elements,  Dana's  ed.  239. 

Dana,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  observes  that  Phillimore  classes  Kliiber  and 
Martens  as  denying  to  prescription  a  place  in  international  law,  and  Gro- 
tius,  Heineccius,  Wolff,  Mably,  Vattel,  Bynkerskoek,  Rutherforth,  Whea- 
ton, and  Burke  as  maintaining  it. 

''Title  by  prescription  arises  out  of  a  long-continued  possession, 
where  no  original  source  of  proprietary  right  can  be  shown  to  exist, 
or  where,  possession  in  the  first  instance  being  wrongful,  the  legiti- 
mate proprietor  has  neglected  to  assert  his  right,  or  has  been  unable 
to  do  so." 

Hall,  Int.  Law  (4th  e<l.),  123,  sec.  36. 

''No  human  transactions  are  unaffected  by  time.     Its  influence  is 

seen  on  all  things  subject  to  change.     .     .     .     For 

Judicial  ddoisioxiB.     ,1  .,        £.    *    \.±.         \.   lv.         ^    j.  1.  '         'j^'j      i 

the  security  of  rights,  whether  of  states  or  individuals, 
long  possession  under  a  claim  of  right  is  protected.  And  there  is  no 
controversy  in  which  this  principle  may  be  involved  with  greater 
justice  and  propriety  than  in  a  case  of  disputed  boundary." 

Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (1846) ,  4  Howard,  591,639. 
See,  also,  Ilandly's  Lessee  v.  Anthony  (1820),  5  Wheat.  374. 

''But  above  all  the  evidence  of  former  transactions  and  of  ancient 
witnesses,  and  of  geological  speculations,  there  are  some  uncontro- 
verted  facts  in  the  case  which  lead  our  judgment  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Kentucky.  It  was  over  seventy 
years  after  Indiana  became  a  State  before  this  suit  was  commenced, 
and  during  all  this  period  she  never  asserted  any  claim  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  the  tract  in  question.  ...  It  was  not  shown  .... 
that  an  officer  of  hers  executed  any  process,  civil  or  criminal,  within 
it,  or  that  a  citizen  residing  upon  it  was  a  voter  at  her  polls,  or  a 
juror  in  her  courts,  or  that  a  deed  to  any  of  its  lands  is  to  be  found 
on  her  records,  or  that  any  taxes  were  collected  from  residents  upon 
it  for  her  revenues*  .  .  .  It  is  a  principle  of  public  law  univer- 
sally recognized,  that  long  acquiescence  in  the  possession  of  territory 
and  in  the  exercise  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  it,  is  conclusive 
of  the  nation's  title  and  rightful  authority." 

Indiana  r.  Kentucky  (1890),  136U.  S.  479,  citing  Rhode  Inland  r.  Massacrhusetta, 
and  the  passages  from  Vattel  and  Wheaton,  HUpra. 
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The  line  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky  was  run  in  conformity  with  the  fore- 
going decision,  which  assigned  Green  River  Island,  the  territory  in  dispute, 
to  Kentucky.  (Indiana  v,  Kentucky  (1895),  159  U.  S.  275;  (1896),  163 
U.  S.  520;  (1897),  167  U.  S.  270.) 

Counsel  for  Indiana  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  prescription,  the  maxim 
milium  tempuB  occurrit  regi;  but  this  maxim  of  the  common  law,  govenuDg 
the  relations  of  sovereign  and  subject,  is  manifestly  inapplicable  to  the 
relations  between  independent  states.  Nor  is  it  always  maintained  in  favor 
of  the  sovereign  as  against  his  subject.  **  Though  lapse  of  time  does  not 
of  itself  furnish  a  conclusive  bar  to  the  title  of  the  sovereign,  agreeably 
to  the  maxim,  milium  tempus  occurrit  reffi;  yet  if  the  adverse  claim  could 
have  had  a  legal  commencement,  juries  are  advised  or  instructed  to  pre- 
sume such  commencement,  after  many  years  of  uninterrupted  possession 
or  enjoyment."  (United  States  v.  Chavez  (1899),  175  U.  S.  509,  522.  See 
Peabody  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  546;  Chavez  v.  United  States,  175 
U.  S.  552. ) 

See,  also,  the  opinion  of  Little,  comr.,  in  Williams  v.  Venezuela,  Moore,  Int, 
Arbitrations,  IV.  4181-4199. 

The  doctrine  of  prescription  is  impliedly  recognized  in  the  various  treaty  stipu- 
lations which  have  l)een  made  for  the  joint  occupation  of  disputed  territory, 
one  of  their  objects  in  such  case  being  to  n^ative  the  inference  of  title  from 
long  continued  possession  by  either  party  of  a  particular  portion  of  such 
territory.  See,  as  illustrations,  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  Oct.  20, 1818  (Art.  III. ),  and  Aug.  6, 1827  (Art.  L ),  in  relation 
to  Oregon. 

As  to  the  requisite  duration  of  occupation  there  can  be  no  ^'arbi- 

ti-ary  time  limit  except  through  the  consensus,  agree- 
nient,  or  uniform  usage  of  civilized  states.  It  is  equally 
obvious  and  much  more  important  to  note  that,  even 
if  it  were  feasible  to  establish  such  arbitrar}'  period  of  prescription  by 
international  agreement,  it  would  not  be  wise  or  expedient  to  do  it. 
Each  case  should  be  left  to  depend  upon  its  own  facts.  A  state  which 
in  good  faith  colonizes  as  well  as  occupies,  brings  about  large  invest- 
ments of  capital,  and  founds  i)opulous  settlements  would  justly  be 
credited  with  a  sufficient  title  in  a  much  shorter  space  than  a  state 
whose  possession  was  not  marked  by  any  such  changes  of  status. 
Considenitions  of  this  nature  induce  the  leading  English  authority  on 
international  law  to  declare  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  *in  the  highest 
degree  irrational  to  deny  that  prescription  is  a  legitimate  means  of 
international  acquisition;'  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  'be 
found  both  inexpedient  and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  define  the 
exact  period  within  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  become  established, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  settle  the  precise  limitation  of  time  which  gives 
validity  to  the  title  of  national  possessions.'     Again: 

*'  'The  proofs  of  prescriptive  possession  are  simple  and  few.  They 
are  principall}'^  publicity,  continued  occupation,  absence  of  interrup- 
tion (usurpatio),  aided,  no  doubt,  generally,  both  morally  and  legally 
speaking,  by  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital  upon  the  possession 
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by  the  new  possessor  during  the  period  of  silence,  or  the  passiveness 
(inertia),  or  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  exercise  proprietary  rights 
by  the  former  possessor.  The  period  of  time,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
said,  can  not  be  fixed  by  international  law  between  nations  as  it  may 
be  by  private  law  between  individuals.  It  must  depend  upon  variable 
and  varying  circumstances;  but  in  all  cases  these  proofs  would  be 
required.' 

**The  inherent  justness  of  these  observations,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore's  great  weight  as  authority,  seems  to  show  satisfactorily 
that  the  condition  of  international  law  fails  to  furnish  any  imperative 
reasons  for  excluding  boundary  controversies  from  the  scope  of  general 
treaties  of  arbitration." 

Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British  aml)a8sador,  June 
22,  1896,  For.  R«l.  1896,  232,  236. 

''In  deciding  the  matters  submitted,  the  arbitrators  shall  ascei*tain 
all  facts  which  they  deem  necessary  to  a  decision  of  the  controversy, 
and  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  as  rules  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by 
such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith  as  the 
arbitrators  shall  determine  to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 

"rules. 

"(a)  Adverse  holding  or  prescription  during  the  period  of  fifty 
years  shall  make  a  good  title.  The  arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive 
political  control  of  a  district,  as  well  as  actual  settlement  thereof, 
sufficient  to  constitute  adverse  holding  or  to  make  title  by  prescription. 

"(J)  The  arbitrator  may  recognize  ^nd  give  effect  to  rights  and 
claims  resting  on  any  other  ground  whatever,  valid  according  to  inter- 
national law,  and  on  any  principles  of  international  law  which  the 
arbitrators  may  deem  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  and  which  are  not 
in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  rule. 

"(^)  In  determining  the  boundary  line,  if  territor}^  of  one  party  be 
found  by  the  tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  treaty  in  the 
occupation  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  such  effect 
Bhall  be  given  to  such  occupation  as  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of 
international  law,  and  the  equities  of  the  case  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  tribunal,  require." 

Art.  IV.,  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  conchided  at  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  2,  1897,  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela.  This  article  was  taken  from  a  draft  which  was 
negotiated  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  which  was  signed  at  \Va.Mhington  Nov.  12,  1896,  by  Mr. 
Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sir  Julian  I'auncefote,  British  minister,  as 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  between  CJreat  Britain  and  Venezuela.  (For.  Rel. 
1896,  254.) 
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6.  Abanj)onment. 

§89. 

"  There  was  a  (lis])ute  of  long  standing  between  France  and  England 
respecting  Santti  Lucia,  one  of  the  Antilles  Islands.  After  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
certain  commissioners,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  various  State  papers  in 
1751  and  1754.  The  French  negotiators  maintained  that,  though  the 
English  had  established  themselves  in  1689,  they  had  been  driven  out  or 
massat^'ed  by  the  Caribbees  in  1G40,  and  they  had,  aniuw  et  facto  and 
ahie  i<2>r,  redeuridi^  abandoned  the  island;  that  Santa  Lucia  being  vacant^ 
the  French  had  seized  it  again  in  1050,  when  it  became  immediately, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  any  prescriptive  aid,  their  property. 
The  English  negotiators  contended  that  their  dei'eJidUm  had  been 
the  result  of  violence,  that  they  had  pot  ahandwu^d  the  island  nhe  »pe 
redeiDidl^  and  that  it  was  not  competent  to  France  to  profit  by  this  act 
of  violence,  and  surreptitiously  obtain  the  territory  of  another  State; 
and  that  by  such  a  proceeding  no  d^mtinlurn  could  accrue  to  them. 
The  principal  discussion  turned,  not  uiK>n  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
of  Prescriptive  Acquisition,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of 
Voluntary  Dei  diction,  ])v  which  the  rights  of  property  were  lost,  and 
the  possession  returned  to  the  class  of  vacant  and  unowned  {aSicXTtora) 
territories." 

Pliillimore,  Tut.  Law,  2(1  ed.  I.  308.  Twiss,  in  connection  with  the  rule  that 
"a  titU»  by  a  latter  settlement  may  be  net  up  against  a  title  by  an  earlier 
settlement,  ...  if  the  earlier  nettlement  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
abandoned,"  citen  Wolff,  Institutes  du  Droit  des  (lens,  §  cciii,  who  says: 
"It  is  said  that  a  thinj^  is  abandoned,  if  only  tbe  owner  (nmtire)  does  not 
wish  it  longer  to  be  his.'  .  .  .  Whence  it  would  secnn  that  he  who 
abandons  a  thing  ceases  to  be  tlie  owner  of  it,  and  that  by  consetjuence 
the  thing  abandoned  lujcomes  a  tbing  which  belongs  to  no  one;  but  so 
long  as  the  owner  has  no  intention  to  abandon  his  i)roi>erty,  he  remains 
the  owner  of  it."     (The  Oregon  Territory,  122. ) 

As  to  the  case  of  territory  at  Delagoa  Bay,  see  Mall,  Int.  I>aw,  4th  eil.  122; 
Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4984. 

"The  Argentine  (lovernment  has  revived  the  long  donnant  ques- 
tion of  the  Falkland  Islands,  by  claiming  from  the  United  States 
indemnity  for  tluMr  loss,  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  commander  of 
the  sloop-of-war  Lexington  in  l)reaking  up  a  pinitical  colony  on  those 
i.slands  in  l.S'H,  and  their  su))se(iuent  occupation  ])y  (ireat  Britain.  In 
view^  of  th(».  ample  justification  for  the  act  of  the  L<»xington  and  the 
derelict  condition  of  the  islands  before  and  after  their  alleged  occupa- 
tion by  Argentine  colonists,  this  (rovernment  considers  the  claim  as 
whollv  iri'^mndless.'' 

Presiilent  Clevi»land,  annual  message,  Dec.  8,  1885. 

In  1S:U  tlirtH?  American  schooners,  the  Harriet,  Superior^  and  JirenkivaUr 
were  seized,  and  their  crews  imprisoned,  wbile  taking  seals  on  the  Falk- 
land, or  Malvinas,  Islands.     President  Jackson,  in  bis  annual  message  of 
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Dec.  6,  1831,  described  the  captorH  aa  "a  Imnd  acting,  as  they  pretend, 
under  the  authority  of  the  (loveninieiit  of  Buenos  Avren,"  and  reconi- 
mended  the  adoption  of  measuren  ''for  providing  a  force  adequate  to  the 
complete  protection  of  our  fellow-citizens  fishing  and  trading  in  those 
seas."  The  captures  were  made  by  Luis  Verne t,  acting,  by  virtue  of  a 
dec!ree  of  June  10,  1829,  as  political  and  military  governor  of  the  islands, 
to  which  the  (xovernment  of  Buenos  Ayres  claimed  title  as  aucc&«Jsor  to 
Spain.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces 
in  1774,  the  islands  had  been  unoccupied.  In  December  18,S1  Captain 
Dimcan,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Lexington,  proceeded  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the 
islands,  released  the  vessels  and  their  crews,  and  dispersed  the  Argentine 
colonists.  The  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  protested,  but  the  United 
States  disputed  its  claim  of  title,  as  w*ell  as  its  right  to  interrupt  the  exer- 
cise of  a  fishery  on  unsettled  coasts,  such  as  those  in  question.  In  Jan- 
uary 1833  Great  Britain  resumed  possession  of  the  islands.  (Br.  and 
For.  State  Papers,  XX.  314-411,  1194-1199;  XXII.  1366-1394.) 

"Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when  the  executive  branch  of  the  govemjnent, 
which  is  charged  with  our  foreign  relations,  shall  in  its  correspondence 
with  a  foreign  nation  assume  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  any 
island  or  country,  it  is  conclusive  on  the  judicial  department?  ...  As 
the  Executive,  in  his  message,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  denied  the  jurisdiction  which  it  has 
assumed  to  exercise  over  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  fact  must  be  taken 
and  acte<l  on  by  this  court  as  thus  asserted  and  raaintaine<l."  (Williams 
V.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.  (1839),  13  Pet.  415,  420.) 

See  Calvo,  Droit  Int.,  4th  ed.,  I.  417  et  seq. 

As  to  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands,  see  For.  Rel.  1886,  776,  831. 

The  United  States  maintained  that  Navassa  Island  in  1857,  when  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  took  possession  of  it  under  the  Guano 
Islands  act,  was  ''derelict  and  a])andoned." 

Jones  r.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202^  220,  citing  a  letter  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Clark,  Nov.  17,  1858,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  36  Cong. 

In  February  1895  the  island  of  Trinidad,  lying  651  geographical 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  was  occupied  ])y  a  British  force  as  a  cable 
station.  Brazil  protested  against  the  occupation.  It  was  stated,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  possession  was  first  taken  of  the  island 
by  the  British  Government  in  1700;  that  no  evidence  was  then  found 
of  Portuguese  possession,  nor  was  any  protest  made  by  Portugal;  that, 
when  possession  was  "resumed"  by  Great  Britain,  no  trace  of  foreign 
o<'<*upation  was  found;  and  that,  if  there  had  been  any  intervening 
possession,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  having  ])een  abandoned. 

Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  island  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1501;  that  the  British  consequently  gained  no 
title  by  their  naval  oflScer  touching  there  in  1700;  that  when,  in  1781, 
Great  Britain,  being  at  war  with  Spain,  occupied  the  island  for  the 
purpose  of  harrassing  Spanish  trade,  Portugal,  at  the  instance  of 
Spuin,  protested;   that,  on  August  22,  1782,  the  British  Admiralty 
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ordered  it  to  be  evacuated;  that  the  Portuguese  Government  subse- 
quently asserted  its  title  against  the  intrusive  acts  of  British  subjects; 
that  Brazilian  national  vessels  visited  the  island  officially  in  1825, 1831, 
1856,  1871,  1884,  and  1894;  that  the  Brazilian  Government  in  1884 
granted  to  one  of  its  citizens  a  concession  to  carry  on  mining  there, 
and  in  1894  took  steps  toward  using  the  island  for  a  penal  colony;  and 
finally,  that  the  island  was  enumerated  among  the  possessions  of  Brazil 
by  encyclopaedists  and  geographers. 

"Occupation  is  a  legitimate  method  of  acquiring  domination  only 
with  relation  to  things  that  have  no  owner,  res  nuUius,  and  such  are 
those  which  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  anyone  else,  either  from 
never  having  belonged  to  anyone  or  from  having  been  abandoned  by 
their  former  owner. 

''  In  conformity  with  the  rule  of  nemo  suum  jactare  prsesumitur, 
abandonment  is  something  which  is  not  to  be  presumed.  It  depends 
on  the  intention  of  relinquishing,  or  on  the  cessation  of  physical  power 
over  the  thing,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  simple  neglect  or 
desertion.  A  proprietor  may  leave  a  thing  deserted  or  neglected  and 
still  retain  his  ownership.  The  fact  of  legal  possession  does  not  con- 
sist in  actually  holding  a  thing,  but  in  having  it  at  one's  free  disposal. 
The  absence  of  the  proprietor,  neglect,  or  desertion  does  not  exclude 
free  disposal,  and  hence  animo  retinetur  possessio. 

"Gaius  (Inst.  G,  4,  sec.  154)  teaches  *  *  *  ^quoniam  possi- 
demus  animo  solo  quum  volumus  retinere  possessionem.'* 

"'Neque  vero  deseri  locum  aliquem  satis  est,  ut  pro  derelict© 
habendus  sit,  sed  manifestis  appareat  indiciis  derelinquendi  affectio,' 
adds  Muhlenbruch.     (Doctrina  pandectai-um,  4th  ed.  sec.  237.) 

"Abandonment  can  only  result  from  the  expressed  manifestation  of 
the  will,  for  the  animus  is  the  possibility  of  repeating  the  first  will  to 
acquire  possession,  and,  as  Savigny  teaches  ^sec.  32),  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  having  constantly  the  consciousness  of  possession.  Abandon- 
ment requires  a  new  act  of  the  will  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
the  first  will,  animus,  in  contrarium  actus.  '  Pro  derelicto  autem 
hebetur,  quod  dominus  ea  mente  adjecerit,  ut  id  rerum  suarum  esse 
nollot,'  in  the  language  of  the  Institute.'* 

"When  the  thing  whose  abandonment  is  alleged  in  order  to  legit- 
imize occupation  belongs  to  the  dominion  of  a  nation,  still  more 
rigorous  becomes  the  necessity  of  causing  the  act  to  rest  on  some 
positive  and  express  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  owner,  showing 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  continue  in  possession,  for  in  questions  of 
territorial  dominion  abondonment  is  not  to  be  presumed.  The  pre- 
sumption is  not  that  the  thing  is  a  res  nuUius,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

«This  citation  seems  to  be  inaccurate.     Words  conveying  the  meaning  apparently 
here  intcuidcd  may  be  found  in  Gaius'  Inst.,  L.  IV.  §  153. 
^Inst.  Just.,  II.  §47. 
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Institute.  '  Insula,  quce  in  mari  nata  est,  quod  raro  accidit,  occupantis 
fit;  nullius  enim  esse  creditur.'" 

''If  the  ii^land  of  Trinidad  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  whose 
military  occupation  thereof  continued  until  1795;  if  the  facts  are  his- 
torical (and  the  memoiy  of  nations  excludes  the  idea  of  their  being 
unknown);  if  the  Government  by  public  and  positive  acts  has  always 
shown  its  conviction  that  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  national  territory, 
then  the  condition  of  res  nullius,  which  justifies  occupation,  does  not 
exist. 

*'  Possession  is  lost  corpore  only  when  the  ability  to  dispose  of  a 
thing  is  rendered  completely  impossible,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
status  which  permits  the  owner  to  dispose  of  the  thing  possessed. 

''If  Brazil  has  not  displayed  by  any  express  act  the  intention  (von- 
tade)  of  abandoning  the  island,  which  had  been  adjudicated  to  the 
Brazilian  continent  by  the  act  of  this  country's  acquiring  its  political 
independence;  if  there  does  not  exist,  as  Mr.  Phipps  will  agree,  a 
status  preventing  it  from  disposing  or  making  use  of  the  island  when 
and  as  it  pleases;  if  Brazil  has  preserved  intact,  together  with  its 
dominion,  its  possession  of  that  island,  which  is  not  a  res  pro  derelicto, 
then  its  occupation  in  the  name  of  the  English  Government  is  not  a 
legitimate  means  of  acquiring  dominion. 

''Presenting  these  reflections  to  Mr.  Phipps,  I  believe  that  he  will 
not  decline  to  lay  them  before  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  England,  as  a  protest  against  the  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  which  forms  a  part  of  Brazilian  territory,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  after  the  removal  of  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  said 
island  was  abandoned  and  consequently  res  nullius,  that  Government 
will  issue  orders  lor  its  disoccupation,  which  will  be  due  homagc^to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  will  once  more  emphasize  the  mutual 
desire  of  the  two  countries,  Brazil  and  England,  to  maintain  unaltered 
the  relations  between  them.'' 

Senhor  Carlos  de  Carvalho,  Brazilian  miii.  of  foreign  affairs,  to  Mr.  Phipps, 
British  min.,  July  21,  1895,  For.  Rel.  1895,  I.  65,  66-67. 

"The  friendly  services  of  Portugal  were  offered  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion .  .  .  ,  and  Great  Britain  conceded  in  August  the  rights  of  Brazil 
to  the  island.''     (Ann.  Reg.  1896  [398].) 

II.  REVOLUTION. 
§90. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  sovereignty  as  the  result  of  revolution  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
Dutch  Republic,  whose  independence,  long  after  its  recognition  by 
other  powers,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 

«Inst.  Just.,  II.  §  22. 
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Miinster  m  January,  1648;  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  which  were  at  length 
admitted  to  representation  in  the  Congress  of  Westphalia:  of  the 
United  States  of  America;"  of  the  Spanish  American  republics  and 
Brazil;*  of  Belgium;^  of  Greece;*^  and  of  Texas/ 

'^The  several  States  which  composed  this  Union,  so  far  at  least  as 
regarded  their  municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the  time 
when  they  de(*lared  themselves  independent,  to  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  sovereign  States,  and  they  did  not  derive  them  from  con- 
cessions made  by  the  British  King.  The  treaty  of  peace  contains  a 
recognition  of  their  independence,  not  a  grant  of  it.  From  hence  it 
results,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  State  governments  were  the  laws 
of  sovereign  States,  and  as  such  were  o])ligatory  upon  the  people 
of  such  State,  from  the  time  thev  were  enacted." 

dishing,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  M*Ilvaine  r.  Coxe's 
Lessees  (1808),  4  Cranch,  209,  212;  S.  P.,  Harcourt  r.  Gaiilard,  12  Wheat 
527;  Henderson  v.  Poindexter's  Lessee,  id.  530. 

"  It  has  never  been  admitted  b}^  the.  United  States  that  they  acquired 
anything  by  way  of  cession  from  Great  Britain  by  that  treaty  [of  1783], 
It  has  })een  viewed  only  as  a  recognition  of  pre-existing  rights,  and  on 
that  principle  the  soil  and  sovereignty  within  their  acknowledged  limits 
were  as  much  theirs  at  the  declaration  of  independence  as  at  this  hour. 
By  reference  to  the  treaty  it  will  be  found  that  it  amounts  to  a  simple 
recognition  of  the  independence  and  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  language  purporting  a  cession  or  relinquishment  of  right 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  last  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
will  be  found  a  provision  respecting  grants  of  land  made  in  the  islands 
then  in  dispute  between  the  two  States,  which  affords  an  illustration 
of  this  doctrine:  By  that  artic^le  a  stipulation  is  made  in  favor  of 
grants  before  the  war,  but  none  for  those  which  were  made  during  the 


war." 


Johnson,  J.,  Harcourt/'.  CJaillard,  12Wheaton,  527;  Henderson r.  Poindexter^B 
LoH^ee,  12  Wheaton,  530;  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (1863),  37,  977. 

Under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1783  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  rights  in  that  part  of  old  Canada  which  now  forms  the 
State  of  Michigan  that  existed  in  the  King  of  France  prior  to  its  con- 
quest from  the  French  by  the  British  in  17()0;  and,  among  those  rights, 
to  that  of  dealing  with  the  seigniorial  estate  of  lands  granted  out  as 
seigniories  hy  the  said  king,  after  a  forfeiture  had  occurred  for 
nonfulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  iief. 

r.  S.  V.  Repentigny,  5  Wallace,  211. 


^' Supra,  §  4.  «lcl.  660-563. 

''  Supra,  §  23  et  seq.  «  Supra,  §  33. 

<•  Wheaton,  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  538-^55. 
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'^The  United  States  regard  it  as  an  established  principle  of  public 
law  and  of  international  right  that  when  a  European  colony  in  America 
becomes  independent  it  succeeds  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  colony 
as  it  stood  in  the  hands  of  the  parent  country." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26,  ISott,  MS.  Inst.  (Jreat  Britain, 
XVIL     1,  11. 

In  a  case  involving  the  power  of  a  certain  intendant  to  make  a  gnint 
of  lands  in  Mexico  in  November,  1821,  the  court  said  that  that  vear 
"  witnessed  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,"* 
and  referred  to  the  declaration  of  Mexican  independence  of  Februar}' 
24,  1821,  the  treaty  of  Cordoba  of  Augu.^t  21,  1S21,  which  Spain 
afterwards  repudiated,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
September  27, 1821,  by  which  surrender,  said  the  court,  the  ''  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  made  good.'"  The  provisional  junta  then 
set  up  promulgated,  however,  an  order  continuing  in  existence  various 
officers,  among  whom  were  the  intendants,  so  that  the  recognition  of 
thi*  authority  of  the  intendant  in  the  case  in  question,  who  came  within 
the  order,  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  determination  of  the  exact 
time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Mexico. 

Ely's  Adm.  r.  Unite<l  States,  171  U.  S.  220. 

III.  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

8  91. 

A  State  may  gain  sovereign  rights  hy  internal  development.  A 
remarkable  example  of  such  evolution  is  that  of  Japan."  Turkey, 
though  admitted  in  1856  to  the  advantages  of  the  pul)lic  law  and 
system  of  concert  of  Europe,  continues  to  exercise  only  a  limited 
sovereignty.*  Various  examples  may  be  found  in  Chapter  111.,  supra, 
.of  the  development  of  more  or  less  organized  comnmnitics  into  sov- 
ereign states. 

IV.  EFFECTS  OF  CHANCRE  OF  SOVEREIGNTY. 

1.    On    iioUNDAKIEH. 

§92. 

"At  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  [United  States  and 
Spain,  February  22,  181D]  the  country  now  constituting  Texas 
belonged  to  Mexico,  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Si)ain.  Su))se(|uently, 
in  1824,  Mexico  became  a  separate  independent  power,  wherel)y  the 

aSapra,  }  2,  p.  9. 

ft  As  to  the  poeition  of  Turkey  and  the  transactionH  of  185r),  see  Du^^an,  The 
Eastern  Question  (New  York,  1902). 
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boundaiy  line  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1819  became  the  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico." 

Harlan,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  United  States  v.  Texas  (1892), 
143  U.  S.  621,  633.  The  statement  as  to  the  date  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence was  merely  made  in  the  course  of  a  recital  of  facts  and  did  not  a£fect 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

2.  On  Public  Law. 
§93. 

"Those  laws  of  the  former  Government  which  have  for  their  object 
a  certain  governmental  public  policy,  of  which  character  are  laws  for 
the  disposition  of  the  public  domain  and  the  granting  of  quasi-public 
franchises,  rights  and  privileges  to  private  individuals  or  corporations, 
ceased  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after  the  sovereignty  of  the  former 
Government  ceased." 

llarcourt  v.  Gailliard,  12  Wheat.  523,  cited  by  Griggs,  At.-(7en.,  Sept.  9,  1899, 
22  Op.  574,  577;  Nov.  21,  1899,  22  Op.  627,  631. 

**In  case  of  an  uninhabited  country  newly  found  out  by  English  subjects, 
all  laws  in  force  in  England  are  in  force  there;  so  it  seemed  to  be  agreed. 
.  .  .  They  held  that  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country  their  laws  by 
conquest  do  not  entirely  cease,  but  only  such  as  are  against  the  laws  of 
God;  and  that  in  such  cases  where  the  laws  are  rejected  or  silent,  the  con- 
quered country  shall  be  governed  according  to  the  rule  of  national 
equity."     (Blankard  v.  Galdy  (1693),  2  Salkeld,  411.) 

"  Where  Englishmen  establish  themselves  in  an  uninhabited  or  barbarous 
country,  they  carry  with  them  not  only  the  laws  but  the  sovereignty 
of  their  own  state;  and  those  who  live  amongst  them  and  become  mem- 
bers of  their  community  l)ecome  also  partakers  of  and  subject  to  the  same 
laws."  (Advocate-General  v.  Kanee  Surnomoyee  Dossee  (1863),  2  Moore 
P.  C.  22.) 

The  term  ''municipal  legislation"  embiTices  only  such  laws  as  relate 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  relation  of  the  people  to- 
one  another. 

Griggs,  At.-(Ten.,  Nov.  21,  1899,  22  Op.  627,  631,  citing  Davis  v.  PcV  .3  Jury  of 

Concordia,  9  How.  280-289. 
See,  also,  Richards,  Acting  At. -Gen.,  Oct.  21,  1898,  22  Op.  249. 

While  the  United  States,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana^  succeeded  to 
the  sovereign  rights  of  France  and  Spain  in  that  province,  this 
succession  did  not  authorize  the  Government  to  exercise  prerogatives 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

New  Orleans  v.  United  States,  10  Pet.  662. 

The  doctrine  "that  Congress  in  legislating  for  territory  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  is  not  Iwund-by  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Constitution,"  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  Magoon's  Reports,  37-120,  121-173, 
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It  is  true  that  in  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  territory,  its  national 
character  continues  for  all  commercial  purposes,  but  full  sovereignty 
for  the  exercise  of  it  does  not  pass  to  the  nation  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred until  actual  delivery.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  by  the  ceding  country  ceases,  except  for  strictly  municipal 
purposes,  especiallv  for  granting  lands.  And  for  the  same  reason  in 
both  cases,  because  after  the  treatv  is  made  there  is  not  in  either  the 
union  of  possession  and  the  right  to  the  territory  which  must  concur 
to  give  j}le7ium  dominium  et  utile.  To  give  that  there  must  be  ihejus 
in  rem  and  the^'?^«  in  yv,  or  what  is  called  in  the  common  law  of  England 
ikie  juris  et  sei»inae  cmijunctio. 

Davis  V.  Concordia,  9  Howard,  280. 

Conditions  which  are  attached  to  a  grant  by  a  prior  sovereign,  and 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  will  not  be 
enforced  by  the  United  States  after  the  conquest  of  the  territory  con- 
taining the  land  granted. 

United  States  r.  Vaca,  18  Howard,  556.  , 

'"The  6th  article  of  the  treaty  contains  the  following  provision:  'The 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to 
the  United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 
This  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhal)itants  of  Florida 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
this  is  not  their  condition,  independent  of  stipulation.  They  do  not, 
however,  participate  in  political  power;  they  do  not  share  in  the  Gov- 
ernment till  Florida  shall  become  a  State." 

Marshall,  C  J.,  Am.   Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,   1  Pet.  542,  on  the  treaty  hetween 
the  United  States  and  Spain  of  Feb.  22,  1819. 

A  nation  acquiring  territory,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  must  hold  it 
subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  its  own  government,  and  not 
according  to  those  of  the  government  ceding  it. 

It  can  not  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  impart  to  the  United  States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives; 
and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted  that  they  have  capacity  to  receive  or 
power  to  exercise  them.  Every  nation  acquiring  territory,  i)y  treaty 
or  otherwise,  must  hold  it  subject  to  the  laws  of  its  own  government, 
and  not  according  to  those  of  the  government  ceding  it. 

Pollard  r.  Hagan,  3  How.  212,  225. 
H.  Doc.  551 20 
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The  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  of  a  nation  over  its  territory 
cease  on  the  transfer  of  that  sovereignty  to  another  government  by  a 
cession  of  the  territory.  The  power  to  preserve  peace  and  order  may- 
remain  in  the  officers  previously  appointed  by  the  ceding  state  until 
the  actual  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  succeeding  government,  but 
this  does  not  imply  that  sovereign  power  remains  in  the  former  nation. 

United  States  r.  Reynes,  9  Howard,  127;  Davas  r.  Concordia,  id.  280;  United 
States  V.  D' Auterive,  10  Howard,  609;  Montault  v.  Unite<i  States,  12  id.  47. 

The  War  Department,  by  a  circular  of  Feb.  11,  1899,  authorized  perrons  hold- 
ing the  office  of  notary  public  in  territory  subject  to  military  government 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  hold  that  office 
and  perform  its  functions.  (Mr.  Adee,  Second  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Rooker,  Feb.  24,  1899,  236  MS.  Dom.  Let.  131. ) 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  all  the 
civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  exist- 
ing Government  of  the  islands  were  vested  in  such  persons  as  the  President 
should  appoint,  till  Congress  should  provide  a  government  for  the  islands. 

See,  as  to  Porto  Rico,  the  act  of  May  1,  1900. 

The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Mexican  officials  in  California  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  ceased  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  the  political 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having  designated 
that  as  the  day  when  the  conquest  of  California  was  completed  and 
the  Mexican  officials  displaced. 

United  States  r.  Yorba,  1  Wall.  412.  See  Stearns  r.  United  States,  6  Wall. 
589;  United  States  r.  Pico,  23  How.  321;  More  r.  Steinbach,  127  U.  S.  70. 

By  the  conquest  of  California  by  the  United  States  Mexican  inile 
was  displaced,  and  with  it  the  authority  of  Mexican  officials  to  alienate 
the  public  domain.  Until  Congress  provided  a  government  for  the 
country  it  was  in  charge  of  military  governors,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
subordinate  officers,  exercised  municipal  authority;  but  the  power  to 
grant  land  or  confinn  titles  was  never  vested  in  these  military'  govern- 
ors, nor  in  any  person  appointed  by  them. 

Alexander  v.  Roulet,  13  Wallace,  386.     See  Mumford  v.  Wardwell,  6  id.  423. 

The  doctrine  "that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded  countr}^  except 
so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  political  institutions  of  the  new  sovereign, 
remain  in  force  after  the  conquest  or  cession  till  changed  by  him, 
,  .  .  has  no  application  to  laws  authonzing  the  alienation  of  any  por- 
tions of  the  public  domain,  or  to  officers  charged  under  the  former 
government  with  that  power.  No  proceedings  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  new  sovereign  over  public  property  can  be  taken  except  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  authority  on  the  subject.  The  cases  in  the  supreme  court 
of  California  and  in  this  court  which  recognize  as  valid  grants  of  lots 
in  the  pueblo  or  city  of  San  Francisco  by  alcaldes  appointed  or 
elected  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
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States,  do  not  militate  against  this  view.  Those  officers  were  agents 
of  the  pueblo  or  city,  and  acted  under  its  authority  in  the  distribution 
of  its  municipal  lands.     They  did  not  assume  to  alienate  or  affect  the 

title  to  lands  which  was  in  the  United  States.      Wdch  v.  Stdlivan.  8 

^  ' 

California,  165;  While  v.  MoseSy  21  California,  34;  Merryvian  v. 
Bourne,  9  Wall.  692. 

'  ^  It  follows  from  what  is  thus  said  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  contention  of  the  defendants  that  the  grant  under  which  they 
claim  to  have  acquired  a  perfect  title  conferred  none.  The  grantees 
were  not  invested  with  such  title,  and  could  not  be  without  an  official 
delivery  of  possession  under  the  Mexican  Government,  and  such 
delivery  was  not  had,  and  could  not  be  had,  after  the  cession  of  the 
country,  except  b}'^  American  authorities  acting  under  a  law  of  Con- 
gress." 

More  V  Steinbach  (1888),  127  U.  S.  70,  81. 

That  laws  relating  to  the  alienation  of  the  public  domain  pass  away  with  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  see  Magoon's  Reports,  467. 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  mere  change  of  sovereignty  revoked  all 
authority  to  make  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  United  States  v.  VaUejo^ 
1  Black,  541,  is  cited,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  of  1813,  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  crown 
lands,  was  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Mexico 
after  the  revolution  of  1820.  .  .  .  And  also  More  v.  Steinhach, 
127  U.  S.  70,  81.  .  .  .  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  change  of 
sovereignty  implies  a  revocation  of  the  authority  vested  by  the  prior 
sovereign  in  local  officers  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  And  yet  we 
think  that  rule  is  not  controlling  in  this  case,  for  the  new  sovereign 
made  an  order  continuing  the  functions  of  the  local  officers,  and  one 
of  those  local  officers  making  a  sale  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  prior  laws  caused  the  money  received  therefrom  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  never  returned 
the  money  thus  received  nor  challenged  the  validity  of  the  sale  thus 
made." 

Ely's  Adm.  v.  United  States  (1898),  171  U.  8.  220,  230-1. 

Advised,  that  when  Spain's  sovereignty  was  withdrawn  from  Porto 
Bico  the  Spanish  governor-general  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  whose  authority  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  Royal  prerog- 
atives delegated  to  them,  ceased  to  exercise  such  authority,  and  that 
the  powers  possessed  by  them  under  the  Eoyal  decree  of  August  16, 
1878,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  corporations  did  not  pass  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MafToon,  law  officer,  Divisiou  of  Insular  Affairs,  June  14,  1899,  Magoon's 
Keps.  490. 
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"The  French  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  incorporation  of  the  territory  into  the  Republic  as  a 
formally  proclaimed  colony.  This  Government  has  been  assured  of 
the  fullest  extension  to  Americaji  citizens  and  interests  in  that  quarter 
of  all  rights  and  privileges  under  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  our  agents  in 
Madagascar  will  accordingly  be  relinquished  as  fast  as  effectively 
replaced  by  the  jurisdiction  of  established  French  courts. 

''An  important  connnerce,  fostered  by  treaties  with  the  Hova  Gov- 
ernment, had  l)een  ])uilt  up  by  American  interests  during  recent  yeai's, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  natural  advantages  of  that  traffic 
will  outweigh  the  reserved  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country 
or  enable  it  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  the  trade  of 
other  countries  which  enjoy  the.  reciprocal  benefits  of  the  minimuui 
customs  tariff  of  France/' 

Rep<jrt  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  1896,  For.  Rel. 
1896,  Ixvii. 

"The  establishment  of  French  sovereigty  and  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  island  of  Madagascar  puts  an  end  to  the  extmterritorial  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  that  country,  and  to  the  judicial  powers  of  our 
consul  dependent  thereon.  This  changed  condition  is  assumed  to 
have  gone  into  effect  on  the  16th  of  October,  when,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  French  resident-general,  the  French  courts  were  to 
have  been  opened  for  bussiness." 

Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  EiistiH,  ambassador  to  France,  I)e(*.  10,  1896, 
For.  kel.' 1897,  152,  153. 

The  French  niininlier  of  the  colonies  instructed  the  French  resident-general  to 
give  all  facilities  to  the  foreign  consuls  for  settling  the  cases  brought 
l)efore  their  courts  ])efore  October  16, 1S96.     (For.  Rel.  1897,  154.) 

'"1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  3'^esterday's  date, 
asking  information  concerning  the  recognition  of  the  consular  officer 
of  your  government  in  Hawaii  l)y  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"Foreign  consuls  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  exercise  their  func- 
tions under  the  provisional  regime  now  existing  in  Hawaii,  but  in 
considemtion  of  the  change  of  government  there,  it  would  be  as  well 
for  the  governments  of  such  consuls  to  send  their  new  credentials  at  a 
convenient  time,  upon  which  new  execjuaturs  will  be  issued  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

''With  regard  to  your  further  inquiry  touching  the  recognition  of 
consuls  in  Puc^rto  Rico,  and  the  occupied  ports  of  Cuba,  I  beg  to  state 
that,  the  territory  of  Puerto  Rico  ])eing  under  the  military  control  of 
the  l^nitiHl  Stat(\s  until  Congress  shall  make  other  provision,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  objedion  to  the  consuls  of  your  Government  con- 
tinuing for  the  present,  to  act  in  their  official  capacity  under  existing 
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exequaturs.     As  to  Cuba,  a  similar  course  ma>-  be  permitted  for  the 
time  being." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Grip,  Swedish  min.,  November  17,  1898,  MS. 
Notes  to  Swedish  Legation,  VIII.  109. 

See,  also,  as  to  the  provisional  recognition  of  consuls  in  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  tlie  Sec.  of  War,  March  26, 1900,  244  MS.  Doni.  I^t.  19. 

Official  recognition  was  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  foreign  consuls  in 
Porto  Rico  upon  receipt  of  their  commissions  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  "to  whom  it  may  concern,"  and  they  were  mean- 
while permitted  to  act  temporarily  pending  the  receipt  of  their  commis- 
sions, if  a  request  was  made  in  the  usual  way  through  the  proper  legation 
at  Washington.  (Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Allen,  Gov.  of  Porto 
Rico,  May  23,  1900,  245  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  232. ) 

The  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington  of  the  various  governments 
having  consuls  in  the  Philippines  were  requeste<l  to  ancertain  the  wishes 
of  their  governments  as  to  the  formal  re(H)gniti()n  of  such  officers  by  the 
United  States,  they  holding  over  meanwhile  and  being  allowed  to  dis- 
charge their  duties.  (Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  War,  Jan.  22, 
1901,  250  MS.  Dom.  I.et.  341.)' 

On  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  United  States 
the  laws  of  Hawaii  for  the  registration  of  vessels  ceased  to  operate, 
and  the  national  character  of  Hawaiian  vessels  became  American. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Sept.  12,  1899,  22  Op.  578. 

By  the  act  of  April  12, 1900,  in  relation  to  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  (commissioner  of  Navigation  was  empowered  to  make  such 
regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury, 
as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  nationalization  of  all  vessels  owned 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  on  April  11,  1S1)9,  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  be  so  owned  up  to  the  time  of  such  nationalization,  and  for 
their  admission  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation  the  public  property  of  Hawaii, 
including  the  public  lands,  became  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  officials  of  Hawaii  were  thenceforth  without  power  to  convey  a 
title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  such  lands.  In  this  respei^t  the  resolution 
in  to  be  considered  as  having  taken  effect  on  July  7,  189S,  the  day  of 
its  approval  by  the  President,  and  not  on  Aug.  12,  1S9S,  the  day  on 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  formal  transf(»r  of  possession  took  place. 

Griggw,  At. -Gen.,  Nov.  21,  1899,  22  Op.  627.  S.  ]\,  (Jrigp*,  At. -(Jon.,  Sept.  9, 
189^^,  22  Op.  574. 

It  was  advised  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  after 
annexation,  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  copy- 
right laws,  in  the  absence  of  affirmative  legislation  by  Congress. 

Griggs,  At.-Gen.,  Dec.  2,  1898,  22  Op.  268. 
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The  power  to  dispose  permanently  of  the  publiq  lands  and  property 
in  Porto  Rico  rests  in  Congress,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  con- 
ferring such  power,  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

During  the  military  control  of  Porto  Rico  leave  or  license  may 
be  granted  an  individual  to  make  temporaiy  use  of  portions  of  the 
public  domain. 

The  grant  of  a  right  or  privilege  to  exist  in  perpetuity,  or  as  long 
as  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  fulfilled,  for  the  erection  of  a  pier 
at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made. 

Syllabus,  Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  July  26,  1899,  22  Op.  544. 

By  Executive  order  promulgated  by  the  general  commanding  the 
United  States  forces  in  Cuba,  all  grants  and  concessions  of  fmnchises 
and  similar  rights  were  forbidden  to  be  made  by  any  authority  in  the 
island,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  March  25,  1899,  22  Op.  408. 

In  affirmation  of  the  policy  declared  by  the  Executive,  Congress, 
by  an  act  of  March  3,  1899,  directed  that  no  property,  f lunchises,  or 
concessions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  should  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  military  or  other  authority  in  the  island  of  Cul)a 
during  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United  States.  While  the 
power  of  Congress  to  control  the  Executive  in  the  matter  was  doubted, 
yet  it  was  advised  that  as  the  act  was  in  harmony  with  the  Executive 
policy,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  permission  for  the  landing  of 
a  cable  in  Cuba,  especially  as  the  solicited  concession  was  alleged  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  existing  rights  of  another  company. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  March  25, 1899,  22  Op.  408. 

On  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another,  those  internal 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  fonner  designated  as  municipal  contiiuie 
in  force  and  operation  until  the  new  sovereign  imposes  different  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  laws  which  are  political  in  their  nature,  and  pertain  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  former  government,  immediately  cease  upon  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty. 

Any  inchoate  rights  or  grants  made  by  a  municipal  body  in  Cuba 
under  Spanish  sovereignt3%  which  for  their  completion  require  the 
assent  or  approval  of  the  Crown  or  its  officers,  in  the  absence  of  sucli 
assent  or  approval  made  prior  to  the  treaty  of  cession,  are  ineffective 
and  incomplete. 

In  the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the  powers  of  municipal 
government,  it  may  change  or  modify  the  form  or  constitutions  of  the 
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municipal  establishment,  and  in  this  exercise  of  sovereignty  may  pro- 
vide the  method,  terms,  and  conditions  under  which  internal  improve- 
ments may  be  carried  on,  or  forbid  them  to  be  carried  on,  although 
inchoate  or  even  completed  contracts  therefor  have  previously  been 
entered  into. 

Any  rights  of  Dady  &  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  certain  works  in 
Havana,  if  vested,  are  preserved  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Syllabus,  Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  July  10.  1899,  22  Op.  526. 

*'If  Michael  J.  Dady  &,  Co.  had,  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed, 
any  rights  under  their  alleged  contract  which  can  properly  be  called 
vested  rights,  those  rights  are  undoubtedly  preserved  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty." 

The  continuance  of  military  government  in  the  islands  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  cession  was  made,  was  in  harmony 
with  the  theory  previously  accepted  and  approved  by  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Report  of  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Depart- 
ment, Oct.  19,  1899,  Magoon*s  Reports,  11,  19. 

The  views  set  forth  in  this  report  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  were  acted  upon  by  the  War  Department  in  the  government  of  the 
islands. 

3.  On  Revenue  Laws. 

§94. 

On  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  former  sovereign  continued  in  full  force  until  possession 
of  the  ceded  territory  had  actually  passed.  It  follows  that  an  importa- 
tion of  goods  into  the  Floridas  after  the  cession,  but  previously  to  the 
delivery  of  possession,  was  an  affair  between  the  importer  and  the 
Spanish  Government,  of  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  no  right  to  complain. 

But  goods  carried  into  a  port  of  Florida  before  the  delivery  of  posses- 
sion, remaining  in  port  on  shipboard  until  after  delivery  and  then 
brought  into  the  United  States,  having  never  been  entered  in  the  Span- 
ish custom-houses,  would  be  subject  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

1  Op.  483,  Wirt,  1821. 

When  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  possession  of  it 
had  actually  been  taken  it  was  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  opinion  was  sanctioned  by  the  Attorney-General,  that,  under 
our  revenue  laws,  its  ports  must  be  regarded  as  foreign  until  they  were 
established  as  domestic  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Fleming  v.  Page,  9  Howard,  603. 
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The  mere  fact  that  a  territory  has  been  ceded  by  one  sovereignty  to 
another  does  not  open  it  to  a  free  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
world  as  a  matter  of  course  until  the  new  possessor  has  prescribed  by- 
legislation  some  terms  upon  which  intercourse  may  be  conducted. 

Cross  V.  Harrison,  16  Howard,  164. 

"I  understand  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Harrison  v.  Cross  (16  Howard,  164-202)  to  declare  its 
opinion  that  upon  the  addition  to  the  United  States  of  new  territory  by 
conquest  and  cession,  the  acts  regulating  foreign  commerce  attach  to 
and  take  eflfect  within  such  territory  ipsofacto^  and  without  any  fresh 
act  of  legislation  expressly  giving  such  extension  to  the  pre-existing 
laws.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  a  discrimination  in  this  respect  between 
acts  regulating  foreign  commerce  and  the  laws  regulating  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  analogy  in  the  two 
subjects.  The  Indians,  if  not  foreigners,  are  not  citizens,  and  their 
tribes  have  the  character  of  dependent  nations  under  the  protection  of 
this  Government.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  remarks,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Woi'cester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia 
(6  Peters,  557)  '  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  contemplate 
the  Indian  territor}"  as  completely  separated  from  that  of  the  States, 
and  provide  that  all  intercourse  with  them  shall  be  carried  on  exclu- 
sively by  the  Government  of  the  Union.' 

-•^The  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  invests  Congress  with  power 
'to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  .  .  .  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.' 

'^The  act  of  June  30, 1834(4  Stat.  729),  defines  the  'Indian  country ' 
as,  in  fact,  'all  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  not  within  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or  the  Territorv 
of  Arkansas.'  This,  by  a  happy  elasticity  of  expression,  widening  as 
our  domain  widens,  includes  the  territorv  ceded  bv  Russia." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schofield,  Jan.  30, 1869,  80  MS.  Dom.  Let  220. 

When  territory  is  acquired  by  treaty  or  conquest,  or  otherwise,  its 
relation  to  the  nation  acquiring  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  that 
nation,  unless  controlled  by  the  instrument  of  cession. 

In  the  resolution  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Congress  affirma- 
tively indicated  its  intent  that  such  laws  as  our  tonnage-tax  laws  are 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  it  shall  provide  a  form  of  government  for 
such  islands,  or  until  the  commission  shall  advise  and  Congress  shall 
enact  legislation  therefor. 

The  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  annexed  to  the  United 
States  does  not  relieve  vessels  from  such  ports  from  being  considered 
as  from  foreign  ports  and  as  coming  under  the  laws  governing  tonnage 
tax. 

GriggP,  At. -(Jen.,  July  22,  1898,  22  Op.  150. 
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In  territory  held  by  con(|uest,  the  military  authorities  in  possession, 
in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  may  make  such  rules  or 
regulations  and  impose  such  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  into 
the  conquered  territory  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  prudent. 

The  admission  of  merchandise  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
from  such  conquered  territory  is  governed  solely  by  existing  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  and  the  President  has  no  power  to  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  force  and  eflfect  of  such  laws. 

Merchandise  from  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  introduced  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  is  by  law  required  to  pay  the  same  duties  that 
would  be  charged  upon  merchandise  imported  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  the  President  has  no  authorit}'^  to  alter  or  modify  the  laws  under 
which  such  duties  are  required  to  be  paid. 

Origgs,  At.-Geh.,  Aug.  10,  1899,  22  Op.  560. 

In  July,  1898,  Porto  Rico  was  invaded  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
The  insnUr  eases.  United  States  under  (leneral  Miles. 

August  12  a  protocol  between  the  United  Stiites  and  Spain  was 
signed  at  Washington,  which  provided  for  the  suspension  of  all  hos- 
tilities, the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  by  Spain,  and  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  which  should  include  a  cession  of  the  island. 
(30  Stat.  1742.) 

October  18  Porto  Rico  was  evacuated  by  the  Spanish  forces. 

December  10  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  island  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  was  signed  at  Paris. 

February  6,  181>9,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate; March  19,  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain;  and,  April  11,  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington. 

March  2  an  a^*t  was  passed  by  Congress  making  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

April  12,  1900,  an  act  was  passed,  commonly  called  the  Foraker 
Act,  to  provide  temporary  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto 
Rico.  It  took  effect  May  1,  1900.  It  imposed  certain  duties  on  goods 
going  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  or  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Porto  Rico,  but  provided  that  they  should  in  any 
event  cease  on  March  1,  1902,  or  sooner  if  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Porto  Rico  should  enact  and  put  into  operation  a  system  of  local  taxa- 
tion to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  insular  government. '' 

Between  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico  1)V  the  United  SUites  forces 
and  the  taking  effect  of  the  Foraker  Act,  duties  were  levied  on  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  as  follows: 

In  Porto  Rico,  from  July  2(3  to  August  19,  1898,  under  a  proclama- 
tion of   General   Miles,   continuing   the  former  Spanisli  and   Porto 

«By  a  proclamation  of  July  2.5,  1901,  Prt'siileut  McKinley  anii()iince<l  that  such  a 
system  had  been  enacted  and  put  into  operation.  By  the  terniH  of  the  act  of  April 
12,  1900,  all  tariff  duties  as  l)etween  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  ceased  from 
and  after  the  making  of  the  President's  proclamation. 
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Rican  duties;  from  August  19, 1898,  to  February  1, 1899,  under  a  cus- 
toms tariff  proclaimed  by  the  President;  from  February  1,  1899,  to 
May  1,  1900,  when  the  Foraker  Act  took  effect,  under  an  amended 
tariff  promulgated  January  20,  1899,  by  order  of  the  President. 

In  the  United  States,  down  to  May  1,  1900,  duties  were  collected 
under  the  general  tariff  laws. 

I. 

A  suit  was  brought  to  recover  back  duties  paid  in  the  United  States, 

under  protest,  on  importations  of  sugar  from  Porto 
*J'  "  Rico  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Brown,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

1.  That  the  question  whether  the  duties  were  lawfully  collected 
depended  solely  upon  the  question  whether  Porto  Rico  was  then  a 
"  foreign  country,"  the  United  States  tariff  of  July  24,  1897,  com- 
monly called  the  Dingley  Act,  providing  that  certain  duties  should  be 
collected  on  ''all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries." 

2.  That  a  foreign  country  was  defined  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Justice  Story  as  one  exclusively  within  the  sovereignty  of  a 
foreign  nation,  and  without  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.** 

3.  That  Porto  Rico,  ceded  to  and  exclusively  occupied  and  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States,  seemed  to  be  a  domestic  territory;  but  it 
was  insisted  that  the  island  remained  a  "  foreign  country "  under  the 
tariff  laws  till  embraced  by  Congress  within  the  general  revenue 
system. 

4.  That  in  United  States  v.  Rice,  4  Wheat.  246,  it  was  held  that  an 
action  would  not  lie  for  duties  on  goods  imported  into  Castine,  Maine, 
during  its  occupation  by  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  goods  not 
being  liable  to  American  duties  where  imported,  and  no  new  right 
vesting  in  the  United  States  on  the  reoccupation  'of  the  place. 

5.  That,  somewhat  conversely,  in  Fleming  v.  Page,  9  How.  603,  it 
was  held  that  duties  could  not  be  recovered  back  which  were  paid 
on  goods  imported  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  when  it  was  temporarily 
occupied  by  the  United  States  during  the  Mexican  war,  it  never  hav- 
ing been  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  never  having  ceased  to  be  a 
foreign  country.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  decision;  but  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  proceeded  to  put  the  case  on 
another  ground,  that,  by  the  uniform  construction  of  the  tariff  laws 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  shown  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  no  place  in  a  newly  acquired  country  was  recognized  as  a 
domestic  poii;,  from  which  the  coasting  trade  might  be  carried  on,  till 
Congress  had  passed  an  act  establishing  a  custom-house  there  and 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  collector. 

a  The  Boat  Eliza,  2  Gall.  4;  Taber  i\  United  States,  1  Story,  1;  The  Ship  Adven- 
ture, 1  Brock.  235,  241. 
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6.  That  in  Cross  v.  Harrison,  16  How.  164,  the  plaintiff,  acting  upon 
the  dictum  in  Fleming  v.  Page,  sought  to  recover  back  duties  paid  to 
the  acting  collector  at  San  Franciscro,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
military  governor  of  California,  on  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  between  February  2,  1848,  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  November  13,  1849,  when 
the  collector  appointed  by  the  President,  under  an  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1849,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  The 
court,  Wayne,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that  California,  after 
the  cession,  became  "instantly  bound  and  privileged  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  to  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage;"  and,  while 
citing  the  cases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  ostensibly  taking  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  facts  from  that  expressed  in  Fleming  v.  Page, 
distinctly  repudiated,  with  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  Taney,  who 
still  remained  Chief  Justice,  the  doctrine  that  the  port  retained  its 
foreign  character  till  Congress  had  acted.  The  goods,  it  is  true,  were 
imported  into  San  Francisco  from  foreign  countries,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  conclusion  that  goods  carried  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  not  have  been 
considered  as  imported  from  a  foreign  country. 

7.  That  the  practice  of  the  executive  departments,  as  shown  in  the 
cessions  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  Alaska,  was, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Louisiana,  where,  under  an  order  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  prior  duties  were  continued 
till  Congress  acted  in  1804,  strictly  in  line  with  the  decision  in  Cross 
V.  Harrison. 

8.  That  the  construction  of  the  legislative  department  was  shown  in 
the  Foraker  Act,  which  distinguished  between  Porto  Kico  and  foreign 
countries,  by  enacting  (sec.  2)  that  the  same  duties  should  be  paid  on 
"all  acticles  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  ports  other  than  those  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  collected  upon 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.'*^ 

9.  That  by  this  r^sum^  it  appeared  that  since  Mr.  Grallatin's  order 
in  1803,  "there  is  not  a  shred  of  authority,  except  the  dictum  in  Flem- 
ing v.  Page  (practically  overruled  in  Cross  i\  Harrison)  for  holding 
that  a  district  ceded  to  and  in  the  posseasUm  of  the  United  States 
remains  for  any  purpose  a  foreign  country." 

10.  That,  were  the  question  presented  as  an  original  one,  the  court 
"would  be  impelled  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion." 

11.  That  by  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  a  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
that  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  treaty  is  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory;^ that,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Porto  Rico  "became  territory  of 
the  United  States — although  not  an  organized  territory  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word;"  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  source  of 

<i Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  611,  542. 
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CoiigresH'  ix)wer  to  govern  territory,  it  was  settled  law  that  territory, 
when  once  acquired  by  treaty,  ''belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  is 
subject  to  the  disposition  of  Congress." 

12.  That  the  contention  that  territory  thus  acquired  "can  remain 
a  foreign  country  under  the  t^riS  laws"  assumed  either  (1)  that  the 
word  foreign  applied  under  all  changes  to  such  countries  as  were  for- 
eign when  the  law  was  enacted,  or  (2)  that  they  remained  foreign  till 
Congress  ''has  formally  embraced  them  within  the  customs  union  of 
the  States."  The  first  assumption  was  obviously  untenable;  while  the 
second  presupposed  both  "that  a  country  may  be  domestic  for  one 
purpose  and  foreign  for  another,"  and  that  such  country,  although 
everything  might  be  done  in  it  which  a  government  can  do  within  its 
own  lx)undaries,  might  remain  indefinitely,  till  Congi'ess  enacted  other 
wise,  a  foreign  country.  The  Constitution  furnished  no  warrant  for 
such  views;  and  the  court  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  "assumption  that 
a  territory  may  be  at  the  same  time  both  foreign  and  domestic." 

13.  That  the  court  could  not  consider  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  24,  1900,^  applying  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico 
duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on  importations  from  the  island 
after  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  as  a  declaration  by  Congress  that  Porto 
Rico  remained  as  to  the  tariflF  laws  a  foreign  country. 

14.  That  the  court  therefore  held  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  "Porto 
Rico  was  not  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws 
but  a  territory  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  duties  sued  for 
should  be  refunded;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
reversed. 

McKenna,  J.  (with  whom  Shims  and  White,  JJ.,  concurred),  dis- 
sented, maintaining: 

1.  That,  between  the  extreme  views  (1)  that  Porto  Rico,  when  the 
duties  were  levied,  remained  as  much  a  foreign  country  as  it  was  liefore 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  (2)  that  it  was  as  much  domestic  territory  as 
New  York,  there  were  other  relations,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  island,  and  that  for  this  view  there  existed  the  authority  of  the 
organ  of  the  court's  present  opinion,  who,  in  Downes  v,  Bidwell  (inf  m), 
held,  against  the  dissent  of  the  judges  who  agreed  with  him  in  the 
present  case,  that  Porto  Rico,  though  domestic  territory,  might  be 
legally  subjected  to  tariff  duties. 

2.  That  tlie  principle  on  which  Fleming  v.  Page  was  decided,  as 
stated  in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  remained  a  proper  prin- 
ciple for  judicial  application,  and  should  not  be  discarded  as  dictum. 

3.  That  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  wrote  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  empowers  Congress  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
lilies  and  regulations  respecting  the  ttn-ritory  or  other  property  of  the 

«31  Stat.  151. 
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United  States,"  afterwards  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  confer 
power  to  govern  territory  as  "provinces  and  allow  them  no  voice  in 
our  councils,"  and  in  his  mind  it  certainly  contemplated  after-acquired 
territory.  Jn  Scott  v,  Sanford,  19  How.  393,  it  was  declared  to  be 
confined  to  previously  acquired  territory.  This  conflict  of  views  was 
but  an  incident  in  the  evolution  of  opinion.  But  distinctions  always 
existed  "between  territory  which  might  be  acquired  (whether  by  pur- 
chase or  by  conquest)  and  that  which  was  within  the  acknowledged 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  also  that  which  might  be  acquired  by 
the  establishment  of  a  disputed  line " — distinctions  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  at  circuit,  in  American 
Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argument 
of  that  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  said:  "  What  is  Florida?  It  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States.  How  can  it  be i  How  is  it  represented? 
Do  the  laws  of  the  United  States  reach  Florida  i?  Not  unless  by  par- 
ticular provision."  And,  responding  to  the  argument,  the  court, 
through  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  decided  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  as  declared  b}^  the  Constitution,  did  not  extend  to 
Florida. 

4.  That  the  court  in  (^ross  v.  Harrison  did  not  hold  that  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States  became  immediately  operative  in  California 
upon  the  mtification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  independently  of  the 
exercise  of  the  President's  discretion  in  putting  them  in  force.  On 
the  contrary,  it  held  that  California  remained,  even  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  under  the  government  which  the  President  had  in 
the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  instituted  during  the  war.  And  as 
it  was  thus  admitted  that  there  was,  after  the  cession,  an  interval  of 
time  during  which  the  laws  of  Congress  did  not  apply,  to  whom  does 
it  l>elong  to  determine  what  the  duration  of  that  interval  shall  be? 
Clearly  to  the  political,  and  not  to  the  judicial,  department  of  the 
Government.  But,  conceding,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
the  contrary,  the  decision  rested  on  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Wa3me  that  territory  ceded  to 
the  United  States  becomes  "instantly  bound  and  privileged,"  etc., 
was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  qualification  '^as  there  is  nothing 
differently^  stipulated  in  the  treaty  in  respect  to  commerce."  The  ces- 
sion of  California  was  effected  by  a  definition,  in  the  treaty,  of  the 
'* boundaries  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  was  to  this  act  of  incor- 
poration that  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  referred  when  he  said  that  ''after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  California  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States."  The  treaty  with  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  declared 
that  the  status  of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  determined  by 
Congress. 

5.  That,  as  to  executive  practice,  if  there  was  one  legal  exception, 
such  as  was  admitted  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  it  destroyed  the 
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alleged  rule.  Nor  was  the  Louisiana  precedent  inconsistent  with 
Cross  V.  Harrison,  correctly  interpreted.  Even  after  the  admission 
of  Texas  as  a  State,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  extend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  her."  She  was  an  example,  as  was  Florida,  of  what 
Congress  believed  to  be  necessary,  and  Oregon  and  Alaska  were  like 
examples. 

6.  That  the  opinion  in  the  case  at  bar  assumed  that  the  cession  of 
Porto  Rico  was  unconditional,  but  that  necessarily  depended  upon  the 
tenns  of  the  treaty.  To  set  the  word  '* foreign"  in  antithesis  to  the 
word  '* domestic"  proved  nothing.  The  question  was  simply  whether 
a  particular  tariff  law  applied;  and  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  ground  that  by  the  Constitution  all  laws,  and  particularly  all  cus- 
toms laws,  apply,  in  spite  of  any  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  cession, 
was  to  introduce  a  restrictive  principle  fraught  with  grave  consequences. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  also  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment 
of  the  court  appeared  to  be  "irreconcilable  with  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  this  court  in  Fleming  v.  Page,  9  How.  603,  and  with  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  justices  in  the  case,  this  day  decided,  of  Downes 
V,  Bidwell." 

De  Lima  r.  Bidwell  (May  27,  1901),  1S2  U.  S.  1. 

II. 

An  action  was  brought  to  recover  back  duties  paid  under  protest 

on  certain  oranges  imported  at  New  York  from  Porto 
ownes  ▼.    1  -    j^j^,^  j^  November,  1900,  after  the  Foraker  Act  took 

effect. 
Mr.  Justice  Brown,  in  announcing  *^the  conclusion  and  judgment*" 
of  the  court,  said: 

1.  That  it  having  been  decided  that  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treat\' 
of  peace  Porto  Rico  'S*.eased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and  becameaterri  - 
tory  of  the  United  States,"  the  question  remained  whether  it  became  ""a 
part  of  the  United  States'''^  within  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which 
declare  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,"*  and  that  "  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State"' 
can  not  ''be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another;"  or. 
more  broadlv,  "  whether  the  revenue  clauses  of  the  Constitution  extend 
of  their  own  force  to  our  newly  acquired  territories." 

2.  That,  neither  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  nor  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  nor  in  the  Constitution  itself,  was  there  anything  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred  that  the  territories  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
United  StJites.  ''The  Constitution  was  created  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Stdtes^  as  a  union  of  Staten^  to  be  governed  solely  by  represent- 
atives of  the  State^H;'''^  and  the  clauses  in  question  are  explained  by 
others  which  expressly  relate  to  the  States. 

tf9Stat.  1.  &Art  1,  sec.  8. 
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3.  That  two  provisions  of  the  treaty  ceding  Louisiana  were  specially 
attacked  on  constitutional  grounds — (1)  that  for  the  ultimate  incorpora- 
tion of  the  territory  into  the  Union,  and  (2)  that  by  which  French  and 
Spanish  ships  were  accorded  for  twelve  years  an  exclusive  preference 
as  to  duties  in  the  ports  of  the  ceded  territory  over  the  ships  of  other 
foreign  countries.  The  statutes  passed  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect 
may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  view  of  Congress  that  these  stipula- 
tions were  lawful,  though  discriminations  as  to  duties  could  be  sup- 
ported only  on  the  theory  that  ports  of  territories  were  not  ports  of 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  view  that  the 
(constitution  did  not  extend  to  them  of  its  own  force  was  exhibited  in 
the  legislation  of  Congress  touching  all  the  Territories  carved  out  of 
the  Louisiana  cession.  This  view  is  consistently  recognized  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress.  Stipulations  similar  to  those  in  the  Louisiana 
treaty  were  afterwards  incorjiorated  into  the  treaty  by  which  Florida 
was  acquired.  Discriminative  clauses  as  to  duties  may  also  hb  found 
in  the  act  annexing  Hawaii,  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain. ^ 

4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  Constitution  to  the  territories  had  not  been  altogether 
harmonious;  but  that,  eliminating  expressions  not  necessary  to  the 
case  (as  in  Loughborough  v,  Blake),  the  following  propositions  might 
be  considered  as  established:  (1)  That  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories  are  not  States  within  the  judicial  clause  of  the  Constitution 
giving  jurisdiction  in  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States;*  (2) 
that  Territories  are  not  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, §  709,  permitting  writs  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  where 
the  validity  of  a  State  statute  is  drawn  in  question;^  (3)  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  are  States,  as  that  word  is  used 
in  international  treaties  with  respect  to  the  ownership,  disposition, 
and  inheritance  of  property;^  (4)  that  the  Territories  are  not  within 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Supreme 
Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  establish;* 
(5)  that  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  foreign  countries  or  to 
trials  therein  conducted,  and  that  Congress  may  lawfully  provide  for 
such  trials  before  consular  tribunals  without  a  grand  or  petit  jury  ;-^  (6) 
that  where  territory  has  once  become  subject  to  the  Constitution,  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  its  cession  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 

^^Artfl.  4  and  13. 

*  Hepburn  v.  Ellzey,  2  Cr.  445;  Barney  r.  Baltimore,  6  Wall.  280;  Uooe  v.  Jamie- 
eon,  166  U.  S.  395;  New  Orleans  v.  Winter,  1  Wheat.  91. 

<•  Scott  r.  Jones,  5  How.  343;  Miners'  Bank  v.  Iowa,  12  How.  1. 

d  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  258. 

''Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511;  Benner  v.  Porter,  9  How.  235;  Clinton  v. 
Englebrecht,  13  Wall.  434;  Good  r.  Martin,  95  U.  S.  90,  98;  McAllister  v.  United 
States,  141  U.  8.  174. 

/  Ross'  Case,  140  U.  S.  45^. 
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to  the  United  States,  or  where  the  Constitution  has  once  been  formally 
extended  by  Congress  to  territories,  it  is  fixed  irrevocably,  and  neither 
Congress  nor  the  territorial  legislature  can  enact  laws  inconsistent 
with  it.« 

5.  That  the  power  over  the  territories  is  vested  in  Congress  without 
limitation  is  asserted  in  various  cases.* 

6.  That  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred  Scott  ^^  Sanford, 
19  How.  393,  if  taken  at  its  full  value,  is  decisive  in  favor  of  the  other 
view;  but,  when  he  uttered  his  opinion  on  the  merits,  he  had  already 
disposed  of  the  case  on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction;  and  by  subsequent 
events  the  authority  of  the  case  was  seriously  impaired.  Moreover, 
the  question  which  it  involved,  of  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories,  is  so  different,  in  its  constitutional  and  other  aspects,  from 
that  of  duties,  as  to  be  scarcely  analogous. 

7.  That,  to  sustjiin  the  power  to  levy  duties,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  that  none  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  applies  to  Porto 
Rico;  that  some  prohibitions,  such  as  those  inhibiting  bills  of  attainder 
and  titles  of  nobility,  incapacitate  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  that 
description ;  and  that  (although  the  point  was  only  suggested  and  not 
decided)  a  distinction  might  in  this  respect  be  drawn  between  certain 
"natural  rights,"  enforced  in  the  Constitution  by  prohibitions  against 
interference  with  them,  (such  as  rights  of  religion,  of  individual 
liberty  and  property,  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  of  access  to  the 
courts,  of  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  immunities  such  as  are  essential  to  free  government,)  and  what 
may  be  termed  artificial  or  remedial  rights  (such  as  citizenship  and 
the  suffrage,  and  particular  methods  of  procedure). 

8.  That,  in  various  statutes — e.  g.,  act  of  Congress  of  March  27, 
1804,  2  Stat  298,  and  Rev.  Stats.  §  §  905,  906— and  in  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  implied  "'that  there  may  be  ter- 
ritories subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  are  not 
of  the  United  States." 

9.  That  the  object  of  the  various  constitutional  provisions  requiring 
uniformity  and  forbidding  discriminations  in  taxes  and  duties  through- 
out the  United  States  ''was  to  protect  the  States  which  united  in 
forming  the  Constitution  from  discriminations  by  Congress  whicJi 
would  operate  unfairly  or  injuriously  upon  some  States  and  not  equally 
upon  others."^ 


« Loughborough  t\  Blake,  5  Wheat  317;  Callaii  ?'.  Wilson,  127  U.  S.  540;  Webster 
V.  Reid,  11  How.  437;  Springville  r.  Thomas,  166  U.  S.  707;  Am.  Pub.  Co.  v.  Fisher 
166  U.  S.  464;  173  U.  S.  343. 

^McCullough  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316,  422;  United  States  r.  Gratiot,  14  Pet.  526; 
Mormon  Church  r.  United  States,  136  U.  S.  1.  Hee,  also,  National  Bank  v.  County 
of  Yankton,  101  U.  S.  12<);  Miirphy  r.  Ramsey,  114  U.  S.  15. 

cKnowlton  v.  Moore,  178  U.  S.  41, 
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10.  That  the  **  practical  interpretation  put  by  Congress  upon  the 
Constitution  has  been  long  continued  and  uniform  to  the  effect  that 
the  Constitution  is  applicable  to  territories  acquired  by  purchase  or 
conquest  only  when  and  so  far  as  Congress  shall  so  direct." 

11.  That  ''  the  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  implies  not  only 
the  power  to  govern  such  territory,  but  to  prescribe  upon  what  terms 
the  United  States  will  receive  its  inhabitants,  and  what  their  status 
shall  be." 

12.  On  these  grounds  the  opinion  was  expi'essed  that  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  'Ss  a  territory  appurtenant  and  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  within  the  revenue  clauses 
of  the  Constitution;  that  the  Foraker  act  is  constitutional,  so  far  as  it 
imposes  duties  upon  imports  from  such  island,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
can  not  recover  back  the  duties  exacted  in  this  case." 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  concurred  Justices  Shiras  and 
McKenna,  united  in  the  judgment  announced  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown, 
but  for  reasons  ^'  different  from,  if  not  in  conflict  with,  those  expressed" 
by  the  latter.  The  grounds  maintained  by  Mr.  Justice  White  were 
as  follows: 

1.  That  it  should  at  the  outset  be  conceded  (1)  that,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  born  of  the  Constitution,  all  its  powers 
must  be  derived,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  from  that  instru- 
ment;^ (2)  that  consequently  the  Constitution  '"is  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  potential  in  so  far  as  its  provisions  are  applicable;"*  (8)  that, 
wherever  a  power  is  given  and  a  limitation  imposed  upon  it,  the 
restriction  '*  operates  upon  and  confines  every  action  on  the  subject 
within  its  constitutional  limits;"^'  (4)  that,  where  the  Constitution 
applies,  its  controlling  interest  can  not  be  frustrated  by  the  action  of 
any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Government;  (5)  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  conferred  on  Congress  the  right  to  create  such  nmnicipal 
organizations  as  it  may  deem  best  for  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  but  that,  even  where  no  express  limitation  may  be  applicable, 
there  may  be  restrictions  of  so  fundamental  a  nature  that,  although 
not  expressed  in  words,  they  can  not  be  transgressed;^'  (H)  that  as  Con- 
gress, in  governing  the  territories,  is  subject  to  the  Constitution,  nil 
ittf  applicable  provisions  are,  as  held  even  by  the  dissenting  judges  in 

"Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  176;  Martin  r.  Ilunt^^r,  1  Wheat.  326;  New  Or- 
leans V.  United  States,  10  Pet.  662,  736;  Geofroy  r.  Rig^,  133  V.  S.  258,  266;  United 
StateH  r.  Gettysburg  Electric  Ry.,  160  U.  S.  668,  679,  and  ciise.s  cited. 

6The  atyof  Panama,  101  U.S.  453,  460;  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  U.  8. 
716,  738. 

<5Monongahela  Navigation  Co.  v.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  312,  336;  Interstate  C'oin- 
men-e  Commission  v.  Brimson,  154  U.  S.  447,  479;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic 
Aseoc^iation,  171  U.  S.  571. 

c' United  States  r.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375,  378;  Shively  i\  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.  1,  48. 

H.  Doc.  551 21 
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the  Dred  Scott  C4ise,°  controlling  therein;  (7)  that  in  every  case,  when 
a  constitutional  provision  is  invoked,  the  question  is,  not  whether  the 
Constitution  is  operative,  which  is  self-evident,  but  whether  the  par- 
ticular provision  Ls  applicable;  (8)  that  the  clauses  empowering  Con- 
gress ''to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  and 
requiring  uniformity  throughout  the  United  States,  although  they  do 
not  relate  to  or  restrain  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  local  taxes  for 
local  purposes  within  the  territories,  restrain  Congress  from  imposing 
duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  United  States  from  a  territory  which 
has  ])cen  incorporated  into  and  forms  a  part  thereof.* 

2.  That  the  determination  whether  a  particular  provision  is  applica- 
ble involves,  generally  speaking,  an  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  the 
territory  and  its  relations  to  the  United  States;  e.  g.,  it  has  been 
held,  even  in  the  case  of  incorporated  territories,  that,  while  the  pro- 
vision as  to  the  life  tenure  of  judges  is  inapplicable,  the  provision  as 
to  common  law  juries  is  operative,^  although  the  latter  provision  has 
been  held  inapplicable  in  consular  courts.^ 

.3.  That  a  distinction  exists  between  restrictions  which  regulate  a 
granted  power  and  those  which  withdraw  all  authority,  and  that  the 
"absolute  withdrawals  of  power  which  the  Constitution  has  made  in 
favor  of  human  liberty  are  applicable  to  every  condition  or  status."'' 

4.  That  the  sole  issue  therefore  was  whether  the  tax  in  question  was 
levied  in  violation  of  the  Constitution;  and  this  depended  upon  whether 
Porto  Rico  had,  when  the  act  was  passed,  ''  been  incorporated  into  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States." 

5.  That  every  government  which  is  sovereign  within  its  sphere  of 
action  jjossesses  the  inherent  power  to  accjuire  territory  by  disc'overy* 
treaty,  or  conquest,  and  ''that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  supreme  within 
the  sphere  of  its  delegated  power,  has  the  full  right  to  actjuire  terri- 
tory enjoyed  by  every  other  sovereign  nation."-^ 

«19How.  398,  542,  614. 

&Ix)nghborougli  r.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317,  322;  Woodruff  r.  Parhain,  8  Wall.  123, 
133;  Brown  r.  Houston,  114  T.  S.  622,  628;  Fairbank  v.  United  States,  181  U.  S.  283. 

<•  Ainoriran  Ins.  Co.  ?'.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511;  Benner  v.  Porter,  9  How.  235;  Webster  v. 
Keid,  11  How.  437,  460;  Clinton  r.  p:nglebrecht,  13  Wall.  434;  Reynolds  r.  United 
States,  98  U.  S.  145;  Callan  r.  Wilson,  127  U.  S.  540;  McAllister  r.  United  States,  141 
U.  S.  174;  Sjiringville  r.  Thomas,  166  U.  fi.  707;  Baumann  v.  Ross,  167  U.  S.  548; 
Thompson  r.  I'tah,  170  U.  S.  343;  Capital  Traction  O).  r.  Hof,  174  U.  S.  1;  Blaek  r. 
Jackson,  177  V.  S.  :i63. 

rfin  re  Ross,  140  U.  S.  453,  461,  462,  463. 

''20  Congressional  Globe,  Appendix,  272,  281-282;  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presi- 
dency, 218,  253,  254,  271;  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  Ac,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McGlinn,  114  U.  8. 
542,  546. 

/Halleck,  International  I^aw,  76, 126,  814;  American  Ins.  Co.  r.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511; 
United  States  r.  Huckab(»e,  16  Wall.  414,  434;  Mormon  Church  r.  Uuitxl  States,  130 
U.  S.  1;  Shively  v.  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.  50;  26  Stat.  1497, 
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6.  That,  by  the  geneml  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  at*quired 
territory,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  will  bear 
such  relation  to  the  acquiring  government  as  ma}^  be  by  it  determined, 
that  this  power  is  ''absolutely  inherent  in  and  essential  to  national 
existence,'"  that  it  belongs  to  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  it  may  be  exercised  by  Congress  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
by  the  military  arm  in  time  of  war/* 

7.  That  the  theory  that  the  treaty-making  power  can  not  acquire 
territoiy  (conditionally  is  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  United  States 
from  the  beginnmg. 

8.  That,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  United  States  con- 
sisted, both  in  the  international  and  the  domestic  sense,  of  States  and 
territories  whose  native  white  inhabitants  were  endowed  with  citizen- 
ship and  possessed  various  common  rights  and  privileges;  that  the 
opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  Louisiana  cession  was,  that,  although 
the  treaty  might  stipulate  for  incorpoi-ation  and  citizenship  under  the 
Constitution,  such  agreements  were  but  promises,  depending  for  their 
fulfillment  on  the  future  action  of  Congress;  that  a  similar  view  pre- 
vailed in  the  acquisition  of  Florida;  that  the  rule  acted  upon  in  the  case 
of  the  Mexican  territory  was  that,  where  the  treaty  in  express  terms 
brought  the  territory  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  and 
provided  for  incorporation,  and  the  treaty  was  expressly  or  impliedly 
recognized  by  Congress,  its  provisions  ought  to  be  given  immediate 
effect;  that  the  same  rule  was  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  the 
treat}'  of  cession  containing,  among  other  things,  an  express  provision 
excluding  from  citizenship  the  uncivilized  native  tribes;  and  that  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  speaks  of  ''the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,"  obviously  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  which 
are  not  incorporated  into  it. 

9.  That  it  is  indubitably  settled  b}'  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  by  the  nature  of  the  government  created  by  the  Constitutio/i, 
by  the  express  and  implied  powers  conferred  upon  that  government, 
by  the  mode  in  which  those  powers  have  been  exercised,  and  ])y  an 
unbroken  line  of  judicial  decisions,  that  the  treaty-making  power  can 
not  incorporate  territory  into  the  United  States  without  the  express 
or  implied  assent  of  Congress;  that  it  may  insert  in  a  treaty  conditions 
against  immediate  incorporation,  although,  when  the  treaty  contains 
conditions  favorable  to  incorporation,  they  will,  if  the  treaty  be  not 
repudiated  by  Congress,  have  the  force  of  a  law  of  the  land  and  b}' 
their  fulfillment  cause  incorporation  to  result. 

aJohnson  r.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  543,  595;  Martin  r.  Waddell,  10  Pet^^rs,  3()7,  4(K); 
Jone«  r.  United  Staten,  137  V.  S.  202,  212;  Shively  v.  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.  1,  50;  Vhnn- 
ing  V.  Page,  9  How.  603;  Cross  r.  Harrison,  16  How.  104. 
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10.  That  the  treaty  of  Paris  did  not  stipulate  for  the  incorpomtion 
of  Porto  Rico,  but  expressly  provided  that  the  "civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants"  should  be  determined  b}" 
Congress;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which 
the  duty  in  question  was  imposed,  manifested  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  for  the  present  the  island  should  not  be  incorporated  into 
the  United  States. 

1 1.  That,  in  consequence,  while  in  an  international  sense  Porto 
Rico  was  not  a  foreign  country,  it  was  foreign  to  the  United  States  in 
a  domestic  sense,  and,  not  having  l)een  incorporated  into  the  United 
States,  was  ''merely  appertaining  thereto  as  a  possession." 

12.  That,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  impost  assessed  on  mer- 
chandise going  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States  after  the 
cession  was  within  the  power  of  Congress,  the  clause  recjuiring 
imposts  to  be  uniform  "throughout  the  United  States''  not  being 
applicable  to  it.^' 

Mr.  Justice  Gray,  concurring  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  ^'and 
in  substance  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  White," 
observed  (1)  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  poss(\ssed  the 
power  of  acquiring  territory  either  })y  conquest  or  by  treaty;*  (2) 
that,  where  territory  is  accjuired  by  war,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
a  "transition  period"  between  military  government,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President  as  commander  in  chief,  and  civil  government, 
which  ''can  only  be  put  in  operation  by  the  a(*tion  of  the  appropriate 
political  department  of  the  Government,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
degree  as  that  department  may  determine;"  (8)  that,  although  in  such 
case  "civil  government  must  take  effect  either  by  the  action  of  the 
treaty-making  power  or  by  that  of  the  Congress,''  the  treaty  of 
cession  usually  leaves  the  government  and  disposition  of  the  territory 
to  the  (jovernment  of  the  United  States;  (4)  that  this  wiu<  recognized 
in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which,  besides  declaring  that  ''the  civil 
rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants"  of  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  determined  by  Congress,  also  contained  (Arts.  IV. 
and  XIII.)  provisions  as  to  duties  which  could  not  be  carried  out  if 
the  United  States  customs  regulations  were  Constitutionally  applicable; 
(r*)  that,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  legislation,  the  regulation  of 
the  revenue  of  the  conquered  territory,  even  after  the  treaty  of 
cession,  remains  with  the  executive  and  military  authoritj';  ((>)  that« 

'Olr.  Jiistu'e  White,  in  the  course  of  hiw  opinion,  cited  Neely  v.  Henkel,  180 
U.  S.  109,  aH  showing  that  (^iba  was  not  incorporated  into  the  United  States,  but 
reniaine<l  a  foreign  country,  in  npite  of  the  fact,  aa  he  declared,  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
American  occupation  under  the  treaty  of  ixuice,  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Stat*?s» 
extende<l  over  and  dominated  the  inland  till  the  lej^islative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  TnitiHi  States  siiouid  determine  that  the  occupation  should  cease. 

^American  Ins.  Co.  r.  Uanter,  1  Pet.  511,  542. 
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"so  long  as  Congress  has  not  incorporated  the  territor\^  into  the 
United  States,"  it  does  not  become  domestic  territory  in  the  sense  of 
the  revenue  laws,  but  the  provisions  of  those  laws  concerning  ''foreign 
countries"  remain  applicable  to  it,  as  was  unanimoush'  declared  in 
Fleming  v.  Page,  \)  How.  603,  617;  (7)  that,  ''  if  Congress  is  not 
ready  to  construct  a  complete  government  for  the  conquered  territory, 
it  may  establish  a  temporary  government,  which  is  not  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution;"  (8)  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
act  of  April  12,  1900,  and  that  '"the  system  of  duties,  temporarily 
established  by  that  act  during  the  transition  period,  was  within  the 
authority  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Chief  Justice  Fuller,  with  whom  concurred  tlustices  Harlan,  Brewer, 
and  Pecfeham,  dissenting,  maintained  (1)  that  the  uniformity  of  taxa- 
tion required  b}'  the  Constitution  was  a  ''geographical  uniformity,  and 
is  only  attained  when  the  tax  operates  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
in  every  place  where  the  subject  of  it  is  found;  "^'  (2)  that  the  territories 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia  are  part  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  national  taxation;*  (3)  that  ^'  the  injposition  of  duties 
on  commerce  operates  to  regulate  commerce,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  local 
legislation,"  and  that  the  duties  in  question  were  levied  ''in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  national  power  to  do  so,  and  subject  to  the  requirement  of  geo- 
graphical uniformity;"^  (4)  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
*Ss  a  government  of  enumerated  powers,"  and  that  the  prohibitory 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  are  effective  in  the  territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;''  (5)  that  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  Constitutional  provision  as  to  judicial  tenure  did  not  apply  to  the 
territories*  it  was  not  held  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  Ignited 
States  and  the  power  of  Congress  over  them  unlimited,  nor  was  there 
the  least  intimation  to  that  effect;  (6)  that,  although  endowed  with 
independent  sovereignty  and  with  power  to  acquire  territory,  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States,  deriving  all  its  powers  from  tho 
Constitution,  possesses,  as  to  internal  affairs,  no  inherent  sovereign 
power  not  derived  from  that  instrument  or  inconsistent  with  its  letter 
and  spirit,  nor  can  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  duties  be 
curtailed  by  a  treaty;-^  (7)  that,  although  the  inhabitants  of  annexed 


«  Knowlton  r.  Moore,  17S  U.  S.  41;  Head  Money  (-ases,  112  U.  S.  594. 

&  Loughlx)rough  ?'.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317;  McCiilloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  408; 
License  Tax  Cases,  5  Wall.  462;  Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  T.  kS.  41. 

<^Stoutenburghf.  Hennick,  129  U.  S.  141. 

'^Marbury  r.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  17t);  The  PatJj^enger  Ciuses,  7  IIow.  492;  ('ro8s  i\ 
HarriHon,  16  How.  197;  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanford,  19  How.  893;  Yiek  Wo  /'.  Hopkins, 
118  U.  S.  356;  Capital  Traction  Co.  v.  Hof,  174  U.  S.  1;  Callan  r.  Wilson,  127  I^  S. 
550;  Thompson  t\  Utah,  170  U.  S.  343;  Opinion  of  Judjre  Eilniunds,  Cong.  Kec,  56 
CJong.  1  8668.  3507;  United  States  v.  Morris,  1  Curtis,  50. 

^American  Ins.  Co.  r.  Canter,  1  IVt.  511;  McAllister  r.  United  States,  141  V.  S.  174. 

/2  Tucker  on  the  Constitution,  §§354,  355,  356;  The  CMierokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall. 
620;  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  267. 
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territory  are  impressed  with  the  nationality  of  the  acquiring  power, 
they  do  not  necessarily  acquire  the  full  status  of  citizens,  and  that  the 
declaration  that  "the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native 
inhabitants"  should  he  determined  by  Congress  merely  emlwdied  an 
accepted  principle  of  international  law;  (8)  that  the  question  was  not, 
as  stated  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  White,  whether  Porto  Rico  had 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question  been  incorporated 
into  and  l)ecome  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  but  whether 
Congress,  when  it  had  by  that  act  created  a  civil  government  for 
Porto  Rico,  constituted  its  inhabitants  a  body  politic  and  given  it  a 
governor  and  other  officers  and  a  legislative  assembly  and  courts,  with 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  could  in  the  same  act  and 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  national  taxation  ''impose  duties  on 
the  commerce  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  States  and  other  territories 
in  contravention  of  the  rule  of  uniformit}^  qualifying  the  power;"  (9) 
that  as  the  act  made  Porto  Rico,  whatever  its  situation  before,  an 
organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  brought  it  within 
the  clauses  as  to  national  taxation,  the  only  ground  on  which  uniformity 
could  be  denied  was  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce 
between  the  States  and  any  of  the  territories  was  not  restricted  bv 
the  Constitution;  (10)  that  the  logical  result  of  this  doctrine  was  that 
Congress  might  prohibit  commerce  altogether  between  the  States  and 
territories  and  prescribe  one  rule  of  taxation  in  one  territory  and  a 
different  rule  in  another;  (11)  that  the  assumption  that  Congress  was 
not  bound  in  the  new  territories  or  possessions  to  follow  the  rules  of 
taxation  prescril)ed  })y  the  Constitution  was  inconsistent  with  the 
admission  that  the  fundamental  guarantiees  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty applied  there;  (12)  that  consequently  so  nmch  of  the  Porto  Rican 
act  as  authorized  the  imposition  of  the  duties  in  question  was  invalid. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  while  concurring  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  also  maintained  (1)  that  the  Constitution  was  ordained 
not  by  the  States,  but  by  the  people  of  the  l.'^nited  States;^  (2)  that  Con- 
gress has  no  existence  and  can  exercise  no  authority  outside  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  still  less  is  it  true  that  Congress  can  deal  with 
new  t(»rritories  just  as  other  nations  have  done  or  ma\'  do  with  their 
territories;  (8)  that,  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Constitution  itself  and  laws  and  treaties  made  thereunder  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  "'land"  referred  to  embraced  all 
the  p(H)ples  and  all  the  territory,  whether  within  or  without  the  States, 
over  which  the  United  Stiites  could  exercise  jurisdiction  or  authority; 
(4)  that  the  prohibition  of  bills  of  attainder,  of  ea- ptrnt  favto  laws,  and 
of  titl(\s  of  nobility  goes  no  more  directly  to  the  root  of  the  power  of 

'' Martin  r.  Iliintvr,  1  Wlieat.  .S()4,  824,  32(),  881 ;    McCiilloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat 
81<),  4()8-4iM);  (\)h«Mis  /•.  Virjrinia,  0  Wheat.  2G4,  4i;{. 
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Congress  than  does  the  prohibition  of  any  duty,  impost,  or  excise  that 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  (5)  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  can  not  depend  upon  accidental  circumstances  or  upon 
particular  interests  in  our  own  or  foreign  lands;  (6)  that  the  decision 
in  De  Lima  v.  Bid  well,  that  Porto  Rico  was  a  domestic  territory  of  the 
United  States,  was  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  it  was  not  embraced 
by  the  words  ''throughout  the  United  States;"  (7)  that  Neeley  v, 
Henkle,  180  U.  S.  119,  had  no  bearing  upon  the  pending  question,  since 
it  merely  decided,  in  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  Congress  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  that  Cuba  was  a  foreign  country  within 
the  meaning,  not  of  the  tariff  act,  but  of  the  act  of  June  6, 1900,  31 
Stat.  656,  providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice;  (8) 
that  if  Porto  Rico  did  not,  b}'  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  cession  and  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  carry  it  into  effect,  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  ''incoiporated"  by  the  act  in  question,  which 
provided  a  civil  government  complete  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments. 

Downes  r.  Bidwell  (May  27,  1901),  182  U.  S.  244. 

III. 

An  action  was  brought  to  recover  back  duties  paid  under  protest  at 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  sevei*al  consignments  of 
Ttate  ^  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  New 
York  between  July  26,  1898,  and  May  1,  1900:  (1) 
From  Juh'  26,  1898,  to  August  19,  1898,  under  an  oi-der  of  General 
Miles  continuing  the  former  Spanish  duties;  (2)  from  August  19, 1898, 
to  February  1,  1899,  under  a  tariff  for  Porto  Rico  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  from  February  1,  1899,  to 
May  1,  1900,  under  an  amended  tariff  promulgated  January  20,  1899, 
b^*^  the  President.  The  duties  were  therefore  collected  partly  before 
and  partly  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  in  every 
instance  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  Foraker  Act,  May  1,  1900. 

Mr.  Justice  Brown,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  (1) 
that  the  duties  exacted  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
were  lawfully  collected,**  the  right  to  exact  them  arising  from  the  fact 
that  New  York,  up  to  that  time,  remained  a  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  Porto  Ric^o;*  (2)  that  as,  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
Porto  Rico  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and  the  right  to  collect 
duties  at  New  York  under  the  general  tariff  laws  on  imports  from  the 
island  ceased,  so  the  correlative  right  to  exact  duties  in  Porto  Rico  on 

« Haver  r.  Yaker,  9  Wall.  32;  Ilalleck,  International  I>aw,  II.  444;  New  Orleans  t:. 
Steamship  Go.,  20  Wall.  387,  393;  Thirty  Hoprpheads  of  8ufrar,  9  (Vanch,  191;  Flem- 
ing r.  Page,  9  How.  603;  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511;  Cross  r.  Harrison, 
16  How.  182. 
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imports  from  Now  York  also  ceased,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  laws  admitting  of  duties  being  levied  onW  on  importations  from 
foreign  countries;  (8)  that  this  change  in  the  situation  bound  the  mili- 
tary commander,  who,  although  he  necessarily  retained,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  till  further  action  by  Congress,  the  right 
to  administer  the  government  of  the  territory,  yet  was  not,  in  his 
legislative  capacity,  ^'wholly  above  the  laws  of  his  own  country;"*^' 
(4)  consequently,  that  when,  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country-  with  respect  to  Porto 
Rico,  the  authority  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  impose  duties  on 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  ceased,  and  such  goods  were 
entitled  to  free  entry  ''  until  Congress  otherwise  constitutionally 
directed." 

Mr.  Justice  White,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justices 
Gray,  Shiras,  and  McKenna,  besides  recapitulating  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  De  Lima  case,  maintained 
(1)  that  when  Congress  lays  duties  on  merchandise  coming  from 
*' foreign  countries,"  this  means  from  countries  which  are  not  a  part 
of  the  United  States  within  tlte  meanhnj  of  the  tariff  lawn;  (2)  that,  as 
long  as  Congress  retains  the  power  to  lay  duties  on  merchandise  from 
a  certain  country,  it  nmst  be  a  foreign  country  in  that  sense;  (3)  that 
as  it  had  been  decided,  in  Downes  v.  Bidwell,  that  Porto  Rico,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  remained  in  a  position  where 
Congress  could  impose  a  duty  on  goods  coming  from  that  island  to  the 
United  States,  it  followed  that  it  remained,  after  such  mtification,  a 
foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  I  lie  tariff  laws,  unless  indeed  it 
could  be  maintained  that  Congress,  although  forbidden  to  levy  imposts 
on  goods  coming  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another,* 
nevertheless  miofht,  after  a  countrv  had  bv  the  constitutional  force  of 
a  treaty  of  cession  ceased  to  be  foreign  within  the  meaning  of  those 
laws,  caus<*  it  to  be(;ome  foreign  in  that  sense  by  laying,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  an  impost  upon  its  products  coming  into  the 
UnitiHl  States;  (4)  that  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  the  treat \'  incorpoitited  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States,  the 
doctiiiie  that  it  immediately  became  subject  to  the  tariff  laws  was  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  conferring  powers 
upon  Congress  in  relation  to  the  revenue,  since  it  would  deprive  Con- 
gress of  any  opportunity  to  adjust  the  laws  to  the  conditions  involved 
in  or  created  by  the  annexation  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
territory  annexed. 

Dooley  r.  United  States  (May  27,  1901),  182  T'.  S.  222;  Armstrong  r.  United 
States  (May  27,  1901),  182  U.  S.  248.  Cited,  23  Op.  At.-Gen.  630,  aa  to 
Tutiiila. 
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IV. 

A  libel  was  filed  to  recover  spoken  pilotage  at  New  York,  June  25, 

190<),  on  the  American-built  steamship  /^w^(^•6, belonging 
*    to  a  New  York  corporation,  and  duly  enrolled  and 
licensed  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  then  on  a  voyage  from  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  to  New  York. 

The  following  questions  were  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court: 

1.  Were  Porto  Rican  ports,  at  the  date  in  question,  foreign  ports  in 
the  sense  of  the  New  York  pilotage  statutes? 

2.  Were  vessels  then  engaged  in  trade  between  Porto  Rican  and 
United  States  ports  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  sense  of  those 
statutes!? 

3.  Were  steam  vessels  engaged  in  such  trade  coastwise  steam  vessels 
in  the  sense  of  sec.  1111  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States? 

The  court,  Mr.  Justice  Brown  delivering  the  opinion,  answered  the 
second  and  third  questions  in  the  affirmative.^  An  answer  to  the  first 
question  thus  became  unnecessary. 

Huus  r.  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co.  (May  27,  1901),  182  IT.  S.  392. 

V. 

Petitions  were  presented  for  a  review  of  two  decisions  of  the  Board 

of  General  Appraisers,  holding  subject  to  duty  certain 
merchaiKlise,  imported,  m  the  one  case  from  I'orto 
Rico,  and  in  the  other  from  Honolulu,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 
•*Ah  the  sole  question  presented  })y  the  record  in  these  cases  was 
whether  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  foreign  countries 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws,  we  must  hold,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  just  decided,  that  the  Board  of  Geneml 
Appraisers  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cases." 

Goetze  r.  United  States  (May  27,  HK)l),   182  U.  S.  221;  Crosaman  r.  United 
States  (May  27,  1901),  182  U.  S.  221. 

VI. 

Emil  J.  Pepke,  returning  to  the  United  States  as  a  soldier  from  the 

Philippines,  in  September,   181*9,  brought  with    him 

Tho  diamond       £        i.  i*  j*  i_'i_  j^j.  ^         •! 

ringu,  fourteen  diamond  rmgs,  which  were  afterwards  seized 

by  the  customs  authorities  for  nonpayment  of  duty. 

The  rings  were  acquired  by  Pepke  in  the  Philippines  after  the  exchange 

of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  islands  w(*re  ceded 

to  the  United   States.     Were  they  subject  to  duty  as   having   been 

imported  from  a  foreign  country  ? 

Fuller,  C  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  this 

question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  on  the*  str^ngth  of   the 
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decision  in  De  Lima  r,  Bidwell,  the  applicability  of  which  was  not 
affected  either  by  the  Senate  resolution  of  February  14,  1899,  or  by 
the  existence  of  armed  native  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Justice  Brown  delivered  a  concurring  opinion. 

Justices  Gray,  Shiras,  White,  and  McKenna  dissented  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  them  in  their  opinions  in  De  Lima  v,  Bidwell,  Dooley 
t\  United  States,  and  Downes  v.  Bidwell. 

Fourteen  Diamond  Rings,  Emil  J.  Pepke,  claimant,  r.  United  States  (Dec.  2, 
1901),  183  U.  S.  176. 

In  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  18,  1901,  Mr.  Magoon,  law 
officer.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  advised  that  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  instituted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  the, power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  archipelago, 
and  incidentally  to  impose  import  and  export  duties.  In  this  report  Mr. 
Magoon  maintains  that  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  authorized  to 
establish  the  relations  of  territory  acquired  by  conquest  of  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants  thereof  to  the  United  States,  and  that "  the  territory  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  being  hostile  by  reason  of  the  insurrection  therein,  such  territory 
and  its  inhabitants  are  thereby  brought  within  the  governing  authority  of 
the  war  powers  of  the  nation,  the  exercise  of  which  said  powers  is  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  war  and  not  by  constitutional  provisions,  legislative 
enactments,  or  treaty  stipulations  intended  to  provide  for  the  conditions 
of  peace."     (Magoon's  Reports,  210. ) 

By  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  "  temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,"  provision  was  made  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  articles 
imjx)rted  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines,  and  vice  versa. 
See,  also,  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  relating  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
islands. 

VII. 

Dooley,  Smith  &  Co.  brought  suit  to  recover  duties  paid  under  pro- 

test  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  goods  imported  from 
00  ey     j^^^^  York  after  Mav  1,  1900,  when  the  Foraker  Act* 

case.  ". 

took  effect.  The  validity  of  the  act  was  assailed  on 
th(-  ground  that  it  violated  the  constitutional  provision  (Art.  I.,  sec. 
9)  that  ''no  tax  or  dutv  shall  he  laid  on  articles  exported  from  anv 
State. '^ 

Mr.  Justice  Brown,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that 
the  word  "export"'  in  this  clause  referred  only  to  goods  exported  to 
a  foreign  country/'  that  Porto  Rico  was  no  longer  a  foreign  country;* 
that,  while  the  place  at  which  a  duty  was  actually  laid  was  not  neces- 
sarily decisive  as  to  its  being  an  export  tax,  yet,  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  duty,  it  was  important  to  consider  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  levied;  and  that  the  duty  in  question  was  under  the  Foraker  Act 
in  reality  laid  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico  and  was  properly  collected. 

'^Voodniff  r.  Parhani,  8  Wall.  123;  Brown    r.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622;  Fairbank 
r.  United  Statics,  181  V.  S.  288;  Muller  v.  Baldwin,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  457. 
''  De  Lima  r.  Bidwell;  Dooley  v.  United  States. 
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Mr.  Justice  White  delivered  a  concurring  opinion. 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  with  whom  concurred  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer, 
and  Peckham,  dissente^l. 

Dooley  v.  United  States  (Dec.  2, 1901),  183  U.  S.  151.  Discussions  of  the  quefl- 
tions  involved  in  the  insular  cases  may  be  found  in  the  following  publica- 
tions: The  Status  of  our  New  Territories,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  I^ngdell,  Har- 
vard  Law  Rev.  (Jan.,  1899),  XII.  365;  The  Constitutional  Quentions  inci- 
dent to  the  Acquisition  and  (iovemment  by  the  United  States  of  Island 
Territory,  by  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  id.  393;  The  Constitution  and 
New  Territory,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess,  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Sept., 
1900),  XV.  381;  The  Law  and  Policy  of  Amiexation,  by  Carman  F.  Ran- 
dolph (I^ngmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1901);  The  Insu- 
•  lar  Cases,  by  the  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Littlefield,  before  the  Am.  Bar  Assoc, 
Aug.  22,  1901;  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Insular  Cases,  by  Prof.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of  Polit.  and  S<K*ial  Science,  Sept., 
1901;  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Insular  Cases,  by  the  Hon.  Simeon  K. 
Baldwin,  Yale  Review,  Aug.,  1901;  The  Insular  Cases,  by  Carman  F. 
Randolph,  Columbia  Law  Review  (Nov.,  1901),  I.  436;  The  Porto  Rico 
Tariffs  of  1899-1900,  by  Edward  B.  Whitney,  Yale  Law  Journal,  May, 
1900;  The  Insular  Decisions  of  Decembt^,  1901,  by  Mwartl  B.  Whitney, 
Columbia  Law  Review,  Feb.,  1902,  p.  79;  Two  Treaties  of  Paris  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  Sidney  Webster  (New  York,  Harpers,  1901,  pp.  133); 
Practical  Legal  Difficulties  incident  to  the  Transfer  of  Sovereignty,  by 
Frederic  R.  Cou<lert,  jr.,  l)eing  an  address  delivered  before  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science  at  Columbia  University,  May  27,  1902. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat, 

then  sovereign  of  Zanzibar,  which  was  concluded  Sept. 
'  21,  1833,  and  which  was  accepted,  I'atified,  and  con- 
finned  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  Oct.  20,  1879,  it  was 
provided  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  any  port  within 
the  Sultan's  dominions  should  pay  no  more  than  five  per  cent  duties 
on  the  cargo  landed.  Under  this  vstipulation  it  was  the  custom  to 
import  into  the  island  of  Zanzibar  all  goods  intended  for  the  Sultan's 
East  African  dominions,  and  after  paying  the  duty  there  to  trans- 
ship them  to  the  various  coast  j)orts,  the  island  being  used  merely  as 
a  base  of  distribution.  Dec.  22,  1890,  the  German  consul  at  Zanzibar 
notified  the  consul  of  the  United  States  that  from  Jan.  1,  1891,  the 
duty  of  five  per  cent  would  be  collected  by  his  Government  on  the 
coast  now  known  as  the  (Jerman  East  African  coast,  which  the  Sultan 
had  then  recently  sold  to  (lermany.  At  that  time  the  American  house* 
of  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.  held  in  the  city  of  Zanzibar  goods  valued 
at  $44,746,  imported  for  the  coast  in  question,  and  on  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  Zanzibar  customs  the  stipulated  duty.  No  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  German  Government  and  the  Sultiin  of  Zanzi- 
bar as  to  goods  so  situated.  The  Governnjent  of  the  Ihiited  States 
took  the  ground  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  American  mer- 
chants were  entitled  either  to  have  the  merchandise,  on  which  the 
duty  had  been  paid,  admitted  f r(»e  of  duty  into  the  coast,  for  which  it 
was  actually  imported,  or  else  to  receive  a  drawback  from  the  Sultan 
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to  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid;  and  an  application  was  made  to  the 
German  Government  for  relief  from  the  exaction  of  the  additional 
duty.  The  German  Government  refused  to  entertain  the  claim.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  continued  to  press  it,  maintaining 
that  it  involved  ''a  substantial  hardship  calling  for  that  equitable 
treatment  which  the  Foreign  Office  admits  the  case  should  receive.'" 
It  was  not  deemed  necessary,  said  the  United  States,  to  consider  the 
question  whether,  by  the  payment  of  the  duty,  the  goods  themselves 
were  invested  with  a  right  of  free  transportation  into  any  i>art  of  what 
were  then  the  Sultan's  dominions.  The  duty  was  in  fact  paid  on  the 
goods  for  sale  on  the  coast;  by  the  entry  of  the  goods  at  Zanzibar,  the}^ 
were  in  reality  imported  into  the  coast;  but,  the  government  of  the  coast 
having  changed,  a  new  entry  was  demanded  and  a  second  payment  of 
duty  exacted,  simply  because  the  government  had  changed.  To  the 
contention  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  notice  should  have  been  taken  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  it  was  answered 
that  the  importers  could  not  reasonably  be  required  to  incur  incon- 
venience and  loss  merely  because  negotiations  were  on  foot  of  which 
thev  could  not  foresee  either  the  result  or  the  time  of  termination;  that 
it  seemed  to  be  the  more  just  and  reasonable  view  that  they  had  a  right 
to  continue  to  conduct  their  business  according  to  methods  which  had  all 
along  been  pursued  and  which  had  the  sanction  of  law  and  treaty;  and 
that  the  notice  of  Dec.  22,  181M),  while  it  might  be  considered  as  an 
admission  that  thev  were  entitled  to  be  advised  that  thev  would  be 
required  to  meet  changes  in  the  course  of  their  business,  was  so  short 
that  it  constituted  leather  a  notification  that  they  would  be  subjerted  to 
loss  than  an  opportunity  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Feb.  27,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Germany, 
XVIII.  417;  Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  May  20,1891, 
id.  520.     The  (lemian  (lovernnient  appears  to  have  adhered  to  it«  }^>ositiou. 

4.  On   Private  Law. 

''All  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in  Florida  while  a  province  of 
Spain,  those  excepted  which  were  political  in  their  charactei*,  which 
concerned  the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  sovereign,  re- 
mained in  force  until  altered  bv  the  (xovernnient  of  the  United  State>. 
Congress  recognized  this  principle  b}^  using  the  words  'laws  of  the 
Territory  now  in  force  therein.'  No  laws  could  then  have  been  in 
force  but  those  enacted  l)v  the  Spanish  (jovernment." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  American  Insurance  Co.  r.  Canter,  1  Pet.  542. 

In  the  case  of  the  Island  of  (irenada,  reported  under  the  title  of  Cainpl)ell  r. 
Hall,  20  St.  Tr.  239,  322;  Cowp.  204,  208,  it  was  declared  by  Lord  Mans- 
field that  "a  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes  a  dominion 
of  the  King  in  right  of  his  Crown,  and  therefore  necessarily  subject  to 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.**     It  was  also 
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declared  that  the  "laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  until  they  are  altered 
by  the  conqneror.^^  The  Jatter  position  was  approved  by  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough  in  Picton'H  case,  30  St  Tr.  944.  (See  Dana's  Wheaton,  note  169.) 
See,  also,  Craw.  r.  Ramsey,  Vaughan  274;  Cross  r.  Harrison,  16  How.  164; 
Airhart  r.  Masnien,  98  U.S.  491;  Magoon's  Reports,  520. 

In  eases  of  conquest,  among  eivdlized  countries,  having  established 
laws  of  property,  the  rule  is  that  laws,  usages,  and  municipal  regula- 
tions in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  remain  in  force  until  changed 
by  the  new  sovereign. 

Unite<l  States  r.  Power's  Heirs,  11  Howard,  570;  United  States  v.  Heirs  of  Ril- 
Heux,  14  id.  189;  I^itensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  id.  176,  affirming  I^itens- 
dorfer  r.  Webb,  1  N.  M.  34. 

An  adjudication  as"  to  title  to  certain  lands  in  Louisiana,  made  by 
a  Spanish  tribunal  in  that  territory  after  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  but  before  actual  possession  had  been  surrendered,  the  terri- 
tory being  de  facto  in  the  possession  of  Spain  and  subject  to  Spanish 
laws,  was  held  valid  as  the  adjudication  of  a  competent  tribunal  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Keene  i'.  McDonough,  8  Peters,  308. 

By  the  law  of  nations  the  rights  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  are 
protected,  even  in  the  case  of  a  conquered  country,  and  held  sacred  and 
inviolable  when  it  is  ceded  by  treaty,  with  or  without  any  stipulation  to 
such  effect;  and  the  laws,  whether  in  writing  or  evidenced  by  the  usance 
and  customs  of  the  conquered  or  ceded  country,  continue  in  force  till 
altered  by  the  new  sovereign. 

Strother  r.  Lucas,  12  Peters,  410. 

Spanish  laws  prevailing  in  Louisiana  before  its  cession,  and  affecting 
titles  to  lands  there,  must  be  judicially  noticed  hy  the  court.  Their 
existence  is  not  matter  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

United  States  r.  Turner,  11  Howard,  663;  S.  P.,  United  States  r.  (Shaves  (1895), 
159  U.  S.  452. 

The  general  principle  that  when  political  jurisdiction  and  le»gislative 
power  over  a  territory  are  transferred  from  one  sovereign  to  another, 
the  nuHiicipjil  laws  of  the  territory  continue  in  force  imtil  abrogated  by 
the  new  sovereign,  is  applicable  as  to  territory  owned  by  the  Ignited 
States,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  which  is  ceded  to  them  by  a  State 
in  a  manner  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  to  so  nuich  thereof  as 
is  not  used  by  the  United  States  for  its  forts,  buildings,  and  other  need- 
ful purposes. 

Chicago  and  Pac.  Railway  Co.  r.  McCilinn,  114  V.  S.  542,  holding  that  a  law  of 
Kansas,  retjuiring  railways  not  enclosed  by  lawful  fences  to  pay  damages 
for  animals  killed  or  wounded  by  their  engines  or  cars,  without  regard  to 
the  question  of  negligence,  remained  in  force  in  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
Military  Reservation  after  the  State  had  ce<led  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it. 
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Article  44  of  the  alien  law  in  force  in  Cuba,  under  which  the  consul 
of  the  country  to  which  an  intestate  alien  belonged  had  the  right  to 
administer  upon  his  estate,  continued  in  force  after  Spain's  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

Cmggs,  At.-(xen.,  April  26,  1900,  23  Op.  98;  For.  Rel.  1901,  226. 

A  claim  having  been  made  by  an  English  firm  b}'  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Manila  to  carry  out  an  alleged 
contract  for  supplying  certain  fire  apparatus  to  the  city,  it  was  stated 
that  implied  provision  had  been  made  by  the  military  government  of 
the  Philippines  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  claimants  undc^r 
the  alleged  contract  ''by  the  continuance  of  the  established  laws  under 
which  the  contract  was  made,  if  at  all,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
competent  courts  whose  decree  will  be  enforced  by  the  executive 
department." 

Mr.   Root,  iSec.  of  War,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.   of  State,  Dec.  6,  1900,  Magoon's 
Reps.  411,  412. 

5.  On  Public  Obligations. 

§96. 

^*No  principle  of  international  law  can  be  more  clearly  established 
than  this:  That  the  right's  and  the  Migathjin  of  a  nation  in  regard  to 
other  States  are  independent  of  its  internal  revolutions  of  government. 
It  extends  even  to  the  case  of  conquest.  The  conqueror  who  reduces 
a  nation  to  his  subjection  receives  it  subject  to  all  its  engagements  and 
duties  toward  others,  the  fulfillment  of  which  then  becomes  his  own 
duty.  However  frequent  the  instances  of  departure  from  this  princi- 
ple may  be  in  point  of  fact,  it  can  not  with  any  color  of  reason  be 
contested  on  the  ground  of  right." 

Mr.  AdamH,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  cfiarge  d'affaires  to  The  Netherlands, 
August  10,  1818,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  V.  603. 

'*  In  the  event  of  a  state  being  divided  into  two  or  more  independent 
sovereignties,  the  obligations  which  had  accrued  to  the  whole  before 
the  division  are  ratjibly  binding  on  the  different  parts;  for,  as  Story 
says,  '  the  division  of  an  empire  creates  no  forfeiture  of  previously 
vested  rights  of  j)roperty.'  And  so,  e  co/itrarw^  where  several  sepamte 
states  are  incorporated  into  one  sovereignty,  the  rights  and  obligations 
that  ])elonged  to  each  before  the  union  are  binding  upon  the  new  state; 
but,  as  (ireneral  Ilalleck  points  out,  of  course  the  rule  must  be  modified 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  union  formed  and  the  character  of  the  act  of 
incorpomtion  in  each  particular  cavse/' 

AImIv'h  Kent  (1878),  m,  citing  I^wrence's  Wheaton  (186:5),  52,  note  20. 

'"The  opinion  of  the  United  States  heretofore  has  been  that  as  the 
foreign  obligations  of  Peru,  incurred  in  good  faith  before  the  war, 
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rested  upon  and  were  secured  by  the  products  of  her  guano  deposits, 
Chile  was  under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  appropriate  that  security 
without  recognizing  the  lien  existing  thireon.  This  opinion  was 
frankly  made  known  to  Chile,  and  our  belief  was  expressed  that  no 
arrangement  would  be  made  )>etween  the  two  countries  by  which  the 
ability  of  Peru  to  meet  her  honest  engagements  toward  foreigners 
would  be  impaired  by  the  direct  act  of  Chile.  This  Government  went 
8o  far  as  to  announce  that  it  could  not  be  a  i)arty  as  mediator  or 
directly  lend  its  sanction  to  any  arrangement  which  should  impair 
the  power  of  Peru  to  pay  those  debts. 

^' This  attitude  was  taken,  not  because  any  appreciable  portion  of 
the  bonded  debt  is  known  to  be  held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
nor  because  of  any  purpose  to  officiously  guarantee  the  eventual  rights 
of  alien  bondholders,  but  from  an  intimate  conviction  that  anv  settle- 
nient  would  be  fraught  with  embari*assment  or  even  peril  to  ]K)th 
Chile  and  Peru,  which  by  its  terms  did  not  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  honest  debt  of  Peru. 

'*The  same  considerations  which  led  this  iJovernment  to  refrain 
from  taking  an  active  initiative  in  compelling  a  peace,  would  lead  it 
to  refrain  likewise  from  active  opposition  to  an  engagement  already 
signed. 

*^  Without  knowing  the  text  of  the  treaty  provisions  concerning  the 
foreign  debt  of  Peru,  it  is  not  easy  to  particularize  an  instruction  to 
you.  You  will,  however,  abstain  from  an}'  protest  to  the  Chilean 
Minister  at  Lima  against  the  pending  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Chile.  You  will  likewise  abstain  from  any  fonnulated  protest  to  the 
provisional  government  of  General  Iglesias  against  such  ratification 
by  the  coming  Assembly.  That  Assembly  is  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  is  believed,  of  permitting  a  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Peruvian  nation,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Government  to  seek  to  influence  its  action  in  the  direction  of  anv 
determinate  solution. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  the  part  of  frankness  not  to  with- 
hold from  such  influential  Peruvians  as  mav  converse  with  vou  on  the 
state  of  their  country  the  firm  conviction  that  in  order  to  render  the 
treaty  satisfactory  and  peace  permanent,  provision  should  l)e  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  honest  indebtedness  of  Peru.  If,  as  it  is  supposed, 
the  treaty  lately  signed  commits  Chile  to  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
existing  lien  by  a  payment  on  account,  it  remains  for  Peru  to  make 
some  equally  distinct  and  efficacious  provision  for  meeting  the 
remainder." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  iSec.  of  State,  U)  Mr.  Phelps,  min.  to  Peni,  Dee.  2^),  18S3, 
MS.  Inrt.  Peru,  XVII.  33,  35. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Frelinghuyt'en,  See.  of  State,  to  .Air.  RouHtan,  treiieh  min., 
April  17,  1884,  deelinin^  to  take  part  in  a  joint  representation  of  the  for- 
eign powers  to  Chile  and  Peru  against  the  i)rovisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
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BO  far  as  they  impaireil  guarantees  given  by  Peru  to  her  foreign  creditors. 
**The  treaty,"  said  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  "waa  eventually  concluded  in 
terms  at  variance  with  those  which  the  United  States  had  amicably  coun- 
s^elled,  and  is  now  ratified  by  both  Chile  and  Peru.  I  am  not  now  called 
upon  to  exprejw  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  the  relations  of  governments, 
a  security  for  a  debt  is  to  be  followed  in  rem  through  all  its  vicissitudes  of 
ownership."  (MS.  Notes  to  French  Leg.  IX.  597.) 
In  For.  Rel.  1888,  I.  182-186,  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  British 
minist/cr  in  Chile  and  the  Chilean  minister  of  foreign  relations  touching 
the  claims  of  Peruvian  creditors  on  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Tara- 
paca,  and  certain  provisions  of  the  Grace-Anibar  contract  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  l^eruvian  debt.  The  Chilean  Government  contended  that  the 
Peruvian  (Tovernment  in  attempting  by  the  loan  of  1872  to  mortgage  the 
guano  l)eds  of  Tarapaca  exceeded  its  legal  powers,  the  acts  under  which 
the  loan  was  issued  not  granting  the  necessary  authority  for  the  puri)osL*; 
and  that  the  only  obligations  of  Chile  in  the  premises,  as  sutvessor  in  sov- 
ereignty of  Peru  in  Tarapaca,  were  those  which  she  voluntarily  assumed 
by  the  decree  of  February  9,  1882,  giving  to  the  creditors  of  Peru  50  j>er 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  1,000,000  tons  of  guano,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  Oct.  20,  1883,  which  confirmed  (Art.  IV.)  the  decree  of 
1882,  and  stipulated,  bedsides,  that,  after  the  sale  of  the  1,000,000  tons, 
Chile  would  continue  to  pay  to  the  Peruvian  creditors  50  yter  cent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  guano  till  the  debt  should  be  extinguishe<l  or  the  deiK)8its 
be  exhausted.  (For.  Rel.  1883,  731.)  Moreover,  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, in  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  declared  that  it  was  "the  right 
of  the  victor  to  become  unconditional  owner  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory" for  war  purposes  and  future  security;  that  the  object  of  the  Peru- 
vian loans  was  tlie  building  of  railroads  and  other  national  works 
exclusively  in  territory  which  Peru  preserved;  and  that  Chile  had  not 
intended,  in  conceding  something  to  the  creciitors  of  Peru,  who  held  the 
latter's  "mere  promise  of  honor,"  to  acknowledge  any  "pretended 
hypothei-ate  rights." 

Chili,  in  taking  possesjsion,  at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Peru,  of  the 
guano  deposits  belonging  to  Peru,  took  them  subject  only  to  such  liens 
as  were  binding  under  Peruvian  law  at  the  time  of  ces.sion. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cowie,  June  15,  1885,  15(5  MS.  Dom.  Let.  1. 

'*'The  general  doctrine  of  international  law,  founded  ufK)n  obvious 
principles  of  justice,  is,  that  in  case  of  annexation  of  a  state  or  cession 
of  territory,  the  substituted  sovereignty  assumes  the  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  absorbed  state  or  territory — it  takes  the  burdens  with 
the  benefits.  Mr.  Adams,  when  Secretary  of  Sttite,  express<Ml  the 
principle  thus,  extending  it  even  to  the  case  of  acquisition  by  conquest: 

"  'The  concjueror  who  reduces  a  nation  to  his  subjection  receives  it 
subject  to  all  its  engagements  and  duties  toward  others,  the  fulfillment 
of  which  then  becomes  his  own  duty.'  (1  Whart.  Int.  Law  Dig., 
sec.  5.) 

''The  subject  is  discussed  })y  Mr.  Hall  (International  Law,  4th  ed., 
pp.  104,  1<>5),  and  in  Rivicr  (Princi[)es  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.,  pp. 
70-72,  note,  and  authorities  and  instances  cited). 
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"No  fair  exception  to  this  rule  can  be  perceived,  unless  expressly 
provided  for  In^  treaty  stipulations  or  the  instrument  of  cession,  when 
the  absorbed  territory  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  acquiring  state, 
and  is  altogether  merged  in  it.  .  .  . 

^' Where  the  federal  idea  obtains,  this  is  not  so.  ...  If  there  is  a 
distinct  and  independent  civilized  government,  potent  and  capable 
within  its  territorial  limits,  conducted  by  a  sepai-ate  executive,  not 
acting  as  the  mere  representative  by  appointment  of  the  distant  cen- 
tml  administration,  I  perceive  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  govern- 
ment rather  than  the  central  authority  should  respond,  out  of  its  sepa- 
rate assets,  to  any  valid  claims  upon,  it,  whether  accruing  in  the  past, 
presently  accruing,  or  to  accrue  in  the  future. 

'^There  is  nothing  in  the  Hawaiian  resolution  of  annexation  which 
gives  the  negative  to  this  theory.  ...  In  no  respect,  save  a  tempo- 
mry  delay  in  the  process  of  adjustment,  am  I  able  to  see  that  the 
situation  as  to  Hawaii  differs  from  that  just  stated,  and  I  am  hence  of 
the  opinion  that  the  function  of  the  State  Department  with  lelation  to 
such  foreign  claims  is  to  receive  them  through  diplomatic  channels, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  government  of  Hawaii  for  adjustmefit." 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Sept.  20,  1899,  22  Op.  583. 

This  opinion  was  given  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  Sept. 
3,  1899,  relating  to  certain  claims  against  Hawaii,  arising  prior  to  annexa- 
tion, which  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  as 
claims  against  the  United  States.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
suggested  the  questions  whether  the  claims  were  extinguished  by  the 
annexation,  or  whether  they  had  thereby  assumed  the  character  of  claims 
against  the  United  States.  Both  these  questions  the  Attorney-General, 
as  has  been  seen,  answered  in  the  negative.  The  particular  claims 
referred  to  were  those  mentioned  in  S.  Doc.  IHi,  55  Cong.  3  sess.  HI  et 
seq.     See,  also.  Memorandum,  239  MS.  Dom.  Let.  109. 

The  Attorney-General  declined  to  advise  that  they  be  referred  to  the  ('ourt 
of  Claims. 

As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ('ourt  of  Claims,  nee  United  States  r-'.  New  York, 
160  U.  S.  598,  615. 

Hall  finds  in  the  "personality  of  the  stiite '-  the  "  key  "  to  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  a  new  state  to  the  "con- 
tract obligations,"  property,  and  privileges  of  the  parent  state.  With 
rights  acquired  and  obligations  contracted  by  the  old  state  in  a  "per- 
sonal" capacity,  the  new  state  has  nothing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
says  Hall,  "rights  possessed  in  respect  of  the  lost  territory,  including 
rights  under  treaties  relating  to  cessions  of  territory  and  demarcations 
of  boundary,  obligations  contracted  with  reference  to  it  alone,  and 
property  which  is  within  it,  and  which  has  therefore  a  local  character, 
or  which,  though  not  within  it,  belongs  to  state  institutions  localized 
there,  transfer  themselves  to  the  new  state  person."  Likewise,  the 
new  state  "is  not  liable  for  the  general  debt  of  the  parent  state,"  but 
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"it  is  saddled  with  local  obligations,  such  as  that  to  regulate  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river,  or  to  levy  no  more  than  ceiiain  dues  along  its  course; 
and  local  debts,  whether  they  be  debts  contracted  for  local  objects,  or 
debts  secured  upon  local  revenues,  are  binding  upon  it.  .  .  . 

''When  part  of  a  state  is  separated  from  it  by  wB,y  of  cession,  the 
state  itself  is  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  rights,  obligations, 
and  property  as  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of  independence  by  the  sep- 
arate portion.  To  a  certain  extent  also  the  situation  of  the  separated 
part  is  identical  with  that  which  it  would  possess  in  the  case  of  inde- 
pendence. It  carries  over  to  the  state  which  it  enters  the  local  obliga- 
tions by  which  it  would  under  such  circumstances  have  been  bound, 
and  the  local  rights  and  property  which  it  would  have  enjoyed.  In 
other  respects  it  is  differently  placed.  In  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  state  to  which  it  is  ceded  it  acquires  a  share  in  all  the  rights  which 
the  former  has  as  a  state  person,  and  it  is  bound  by  the  parallel 
obligations.  ... 

"When  a  state  ceases  to  exist  by  absorption  in  another  state,  the 
latter  in  the  same  way  is  the  inheritor  of  all  local  rights,  obligations, 
and  property." 

Hall,  iDt.  Law,  4th  ed.,  96,  97,  98,  104,  105. 

In  a  note,  at  page  98,  Hall  says:  ''The  subject  is  one  upon  which  writers  on 
international  law  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  They  are  incomplete,  and 
they  tend  to  copy  one  another.  Grotius,  for  example,  says  that  if  a  state 
is  split  up  'anything  which  may  have  been  held  in  common  by  the  parts 
separating  from  each  other  must  either  be  administered  in  common  or  be 
ratably  divided;'  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  II.  c.  ix.  §10.  Kent 
(Comm.  I.  25)  does  little  more  than  paraphrase  this  in  laying  down  that 
'  if  a  state  should  be  divided  in  respect  to  territory,  its  rights  and  obliga- 
tions are  not  impaired;  and  if  they  have  not  been  apportioned  by  special 
agreement,  those  rights  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  those  obligations  fulfilled, 
by  all  the  parts  in  common.'  Phillimore  quotes  Grotius  and  Kent,  and 
adds,  '  if  a  nation  be  divided  into  various  distinct  societies,  the  obliga- 
tions which  had  accrued  to  the  whole,  before  the  division,  are,  unless 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  agreement,  ratably  binding  upon 
the  different  parts.'  I.  §  cxxxvii.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  the^e 
w^riters  only  contemplate  the  rare  case  of  a  state  so  splitting  up  that  the 
original  state  person  is  represented  by  no  one  of  the  fractions  into  which 
it  is  divided,  or  whether  they  refer  also  to  the  more  common  case  of  the 
loss  of  such  portion  of  the  state  territory  and  population  by  secession 
that  the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  state  is  not  broken.  If  the  former  is 
their  meaning,  their  doctrine  is  correct  so  far  as  property  and  monetary 
obligations  are  concerned;  if  not,  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  their  lan- 
guage even  to  this  extent.  No  doubt  the  debt  of  a  state  from  which 
another  separates  it^lf  ought  generally  to  be  divided  between  the  two 
proportionately  to  their  respective  resources  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
creditors,  because  it  is  seldom  that  the  value  of  their  security  is  not 
affected  by  a  diminution  of  the  state  indebted  to  them;  but  the  obligation 
is  a  moral,  not  a  legal  one.  .  .  .  The  true  rule  is  recognized  by  Halleck 
(I.  76),  who  distinguishes  the  case  of  a  stat«  which  is  so  split  up  aa  to 
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lose  its  identity  from  that  of  a  state  which  suffers  dismemberment  with- 
out losing  its  identity.  'Such  a  change/  he  says,  'no  more  affects  its 
rights  and  duties,  than  a  change  in  its  internal  organization,  or  in  the 
person  of  its  rulers.  This  doctrine  applies  to  debts  due  to,  as  well  as 
from,  the  state,  and  to  its  rights  of  property  and  treaty  obligations,*  except 
so  far  as  such  obligations  may  have  particular  reference  to  the  revolted  or 
dismembered  territory  or  province.* " 
Again,  in  a  note  at  page  104,  Hall  says:  "  There  are  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  a  conquering  state  has  taken  over  a  part  of  the  general  debt  of  the 
state  from  which  it  has  seized  territory.  Thus  in  1866  the  debt  of  Den- 
mark was  divided  between  that  country  and  Schleswig-Holstein  .  .  .  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Italy,  by  convention  with  France,  took  upon  itself 
so  much  of  the  Papal  debt  as  was  proportionate  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Papal  provinces  which  it  had  appropriated.  Lawrence,  Commentaires 
sur  les  EMmens  &c.  de  Wheaton,  I.  214.  .  .  .  Fiore  (§  351  and  note) 
and  other  writers  confuse  local  with  general  debt,  and  elevate  into  a  legal 
rule  the  admitted  moral  propriety  of  taking  over,  under  treaty,  the  gen- 
eral debt  in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  territory  acquired." 

Rjvier,  while  stating  tiiat  the  simple  diminution  of  territory  does 
not  impair  the  treaty  obligations  of  a  state,  maintains  that  obligations 
of  "private  law,"  and  in  particular  the  public  debt,  should  follow  pro 
rata  regianis  the  portions  detached  or  ceded.  Obligations  which  rest 
specially  on  those  portions  follow  them  a  fortiorL  And  if  a  dimin- 
ished state  was  subject  to  a  servitude  that  concerned  only  a  part  of 
the  territory,  and  that  the  part  which  passed  to  another  state,  the  lat- 
ter would  be  bound  though  the  former  was  freed.  Thus  portions  of 
foreign  territory  which  are  added  to  the  territory  of  the  state,  carry 
all  their  charges. 

Rivier,  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  63-65. 

6.  On  Public  Debts. 

§97. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  sovereignty  on  public  debts  is  discussed 
with  discrimination  and  exceptional  fullness  in  Appleton's  Des  Effets 
des  Annexions  de  Territoires  sur  les  Dettes  de  TEtat  d^membre  ou 
annex6.  See,  also,  Ruber's  Staaten  Succession,  in  which  the  effects 
of  a  change  of  sovereignty  are  comprehensively  examined. 

Various  stipulations  as  to  public  debts  may  be  found  in  European 

treaties  relating  to  the  transfer  of  territory,  or  to 

European  treaties,     i.^^  i.     •         i    •  v  .*  •      .  i 

other  acts  mvolvmg  a  change  ot  sovereignty,  each 
case  being  dealt  with  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  particular 
conditions  on  which  it  depended. 

By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  treat}^  June  9,  1815,  provision  was 
made  for  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  of  the  former  Grand*  Duchy 
of  Frankfort  (Art.  XL.),  of  Poland  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  (Annex 
II.,  Arts.  XXXI.-XXXVI1.),  and  of  Saxony  (Annex  IV.,  Art.  IX.). 
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With  regard  to  Saxony,  it  was  provided  that  "debts  specially  hypoth- 
ecated upon  provinces  which  pass  or  remain,  entire,  under  one  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  assumed,  entire,  by  the  government  to  which  the 
provinces  belong."  As  to  debts  appertaining  to  divided  provinces,  or 
to  divided  Saxony  in  general,  there  was  established  between  the  kings 
of  Prussia  and  Saxony  the  following  principle:  ''Debts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or  interest  of  which  certain  specific  revenues 
have  been  set  apai*t,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  debts.  The 
fii'st  shall  follow  the  revenues  in  such  a  manner  that  each  government 
shall  be  liable  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  debt  as  it  receives  of  the 
revenues.  With  regard  to  debts  for  the  paj^ment  of  which  certain 
revenues  have  not  been  set  apart,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  con- 
tracted ought  to  be  an  index  to  the  funds  on  which  they  should  be  a 
charge;  that  is,  the  revenues  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  thereon,  and  the  repayment  of  the  capital.  Prussia 
and  Saxony  will  then  contribute  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  receive 
such  revenues.  If,  contrary  to  all  exi:)ectations,  cases  shall  arise  in 
which  it  shall  be  impossible  to  designate  exactly  the  special  funds 
which  ought  to  be  deyoted  to  a  debt,  it  shall  be  charged  upon  the 
totality  of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  establishment,  institution,  or 
fund,  for  th^  benefit  of  which  it  may  have  been  contracted;  and  it 
shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  two  governments  in  proportion  to  the  part 
of  those  revenues  which  each  of  them  mav  receive." 

By  a  treaty  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia^  signed  July 
6,  1827,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Greeks  should  hold  toward  Turkey  a 
tributary  relation;  and  by  a  protocol  of  Dec.  12,  1828,  the  amount  of 
the  tribute  was  fixed  at  an  ultimate  m^^ximum  of  1,500,000  Turkish 
piastres.  (See  also  protocol  of  March  22,  1829,  Hertslet,  Map  of 
Europe  by  Treaty,  1.  771,  801.)  By  a  protocol  of  Feb.  3,  1830,  it 
declared  that  (ireece  should  form  an  independent  state,  to  which  the 
three  powers,  by  another  protocol  of  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
agreed  to  insure  pecuniary  aid,  by  guaranteeing  a  loan.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  loan  were  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  7,  1832,  by^ 
which  it  was  provided  (Ail.  XIII.)  that,  in  case  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation should  result  in  favor  of  Turke}^  from  the  negotiations  which 
the  tliree  powers  had  opened  at  Constantinople  for  the  definitive  settle- 
ment of  the  limits  of  Greece,  the  amount  should  be  defraved  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan.  By  the  treaty  of  July  31, 1832,  between  France, 
(ireat  Britain,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  Greece,  the  indenmit}'  to  Turkc}*  was  fixed  at  from 
30,000,000  to  40,000,000  Turkish  piastres,  according  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  final  line. 

By  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  Nov.  10,  1859,  between  Austria,  France, 
and  Sardinia,  Sardinia  assumed  three-fifths  of  the  Monte- Lombardo- 
Veneto  debt,  and  a  part  of  the  Austrian  national  loan  of  1854;  and  it 
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was  provided  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  the 
division  of  the  debts  and  assets.  It  waj=}  also  stipulated  that  Sardinia 
succeeded  to  "  rights  and  obligations  resulting  from  the  contracts 
regularly  stipulated  by  Austrian  administration  in  respect  of  all  mat- 
ters of  public  interests  specially  concerning  the  territories  ceded" 
(Art.  VIII.);  that  reimbursement  should  be  made  for  sums  deposited 
as  security  (Art.  IX.);  that  various  railway  concessions  should  be 
confirmed  (Art.  X.);  and  that  pensions,  civil  and  military,  inuring  to 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  should  retain  their  domicil  in  the  ceded 
territoiy,  should  be  duly  kept  up  by  the  new  government. 

Similar  provisions  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  debts  and  the 
presentation  of  other  obligations  of  the  former  government  may  be 
found  in  the  treaty  ])etween  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  of  Oct. 
30,  1804,  by  which  Denmark  renounced  her  rights  over  the  dut^hies 
of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenberg.  (See  Articles  VIII.,  IX.,  X., 
XL,  XII.,  XIV.,  XV.-XVIIL,  XIX.,  and  the  convention  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  of  Aug.  14,  1865). 

Bv  the  treatv  of  London  of  1864,  bv  which  Great  Britain  renounced 
her  protectorate  over  the  Ionian  Islands  and  consented  to  their  being 
reunited  to  Greece,  the  King  of  Greece  assumed  all  engagements 
legally  concluded  by  the  government  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  pay- 
ment of  various  pensions  and  indemnities. 

B}^  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  May  10,  1871,  no  apportionment  was 
made  of  the  national  debt  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  France, 
besides  ceding  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnit}'  of 
5,()00,(XK),000  francs,  or,  approximately,  *l,()Oi),(K)(),(X)0.  But  by  cer- 
tain additional  articles,  signed  the  same  day,  the  French  Goverimient 
agreed  to  use  its  right  to  redeem  the  concession  given  to  the  Rail- 
way of  the  East,  the  German  Government  agreeing  to  pay  therefor 
325,000,000  francs.  By  an  additional  convention  concluded  Dec. 
11,  1871,  Germany  agreed  to  lussume  all  pensions,  civil,  militiirv,  and 
ecclesia.stical,  due  to  persons  who  should  retain  their  domicil  in  the 
ceded  territory;  to  repay  moneys  deposited  as  security;  and  to  recog- 
nize and  confirm  concessions  for  ways,  canals,  and  mines,  as  well  as 
contracts  for  the  renting  or  cultivating  of  demesnial  property. 

By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and 
Roumania  were  declared  to  he  independent,  while  Bulgaria  became  an 
autonomous  and  tributary  principality.  Stipulations  were  ins(»rtod  as 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  Ottoman  do})t,  and  as  to  the  succession  to 
Ottoman  rights  and  obligations.  No  part  of  the  Ottoman  de))t,  how- 
ever, was  assumed  by  Russia  on  account  of  her  acquisitions  in  Asia. 
It  appears  by  the  seventeenth  protocol  of  the  Berlin  CV)ngr(\ss  that 
the  Ottoman  representative,  on  July  10,  1878,  moved  that  Russia 
should  assume  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  pu))lic  (le})t  whicli  properly  fell 
to  the  territorv  annexed  bv  her.     Count  Schouvaloff  rej)lied  that  he 
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considered  it  to  be  aximitted  that,  if  there  was  a  partition  of  debts  in 
respect  of  territories  which  were  detached  by  means  of  arrangement, 
gift,  or  exchange  from  the  country  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  it 
was  not  so  where  there  was  a  conquest.  Russia,  he  added,  was  a 
conqueror  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  she  was  not  obliged  to  pay 
anything  for  the  territories,  and  would  not  recognize  any  obligation 
for  the  Turkish  debt.  Prince  GortchakofF  declared  that  he  opposed 
to  the  Turkish  demand  the  most  categorical  refusal,  and  that  he  would 
not  conceal  the  astonishment  with  which  it  inspired  him.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  observed  that,  in  view  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries,  he  could  but  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
giving  effect  to  the  Turkish  proposition.^ 

The  treaties  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American  republics, 

acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  latter,  contain 
tr   ti  various  stipulations  in  regard  to  public  debts. 

In  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  Dec.  28,  1836,  it  is  (Art. 
VII.)  recited  that,  ''whereas  the  Mexican  Republic,  by  a  law  passed 
June  28,  1824,  in  its  General  (Congress,  has  voluntarily  and  spontane- 
ously recognized  as  its  own  and  as  national,  all  debts  contracted  upon 
its  treasury  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  mother  country  and  by 
its  authorities,  during  the  time  the}^  ruled  the  now  independent  Mexican 
nation,  until,  in  1821,  they  entirel}'^  ceased  to  govern  it,  and  that  besides 
there  does  not  exist  in  the  said  Republic  any  confiscation  of  property 
which  belonged  to  Spanish  subjects,"  the  two  governments  agree  to 
make  no  claims  or  pretensions  on  these  points.* 

Ecuador,  by  the  treaty  of  Feb.  16,  1840  (Art.  V.)  assumed  all  debts 
contracted  upon  the  credit  of  her  treasury,  whether  by  direct  ordere 
of  the  Spanish  Government  or  by  its  authorities  in  Ecuador,  provided 
that  it  was  shown  that  they  were  conti^acted  within  the  territory  by 
that  Government  and  its  authorities  while  they  administered  it,  until 
they  entirely  ceased  to  govern  it  in  1822.^ 

Uruguay,  by  the  treat}^  of  Oct.  9,  1841,  (Art.  XI.)  assumed  "the 
debt  conti-acted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  upon  the  revenues  of 
Montevideo,  as  far  as  up  to  June,  1814."^ 

Chile,  in  Art.  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  April  25,  1844,  incorporated,  as 
part  of  the  treaty,  the  law  of  the  Republic  of  Nov.  17. 1835,  acknowl- 
edging, ''voluntarily  and  spontaneously,  as  the  debt  of  the  nation, 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  Chilean  Government  during  the  war, 
those  contracted  by  the  Government  and  Spanish  authorities  in  Chile, 
as  well  as  those  contracted  by  the  Chilean  Government  before  and 
after  Sept.  18,  1810."* 

«Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  LXIX.  1055. 
''Br.  &  For.  State  PaperB,  XXIV.  864. 
<  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXIX.  1315 
<'Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXX.  1366. 
f  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXXIV.  1108. 
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Venezuela,  by  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1845  (Art.  V.)  recognized  as 
a  national  debt  the  debts  charged  to  the  treasury  of  the  Captaincy- 
General  of  Venezuela." 

The  treaties  of  Bolivia,  July  21,  1847;  Costa  Rica,  May  10,  1850, 
and  Nicaragua,  July  25,  1850,  contain  (Art.  V.)  substantially  the  same 
stipulation,  by  which  each  republic  recognized  as  part  of  its  debt  "all 
credits,  of  whatever  class,  for  pensions,  salaries,  supplies,  loans, 
freights,  forced  loans,  deposits,  contracts,  and  any  other  debt,"  con- 
tracted under  direct  orders  of  the  Spanish  Government  or  its  func- 
tionaries in  the  territory,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Spanish  authorities 
evacuated  the  country.* 

The  Argentine  Confederation,  by  the  treaty  of  July  9, 1859,  acknowl- 
edged (Art.  IV.)  as  part  of  the  debt  of  the  Republic  ''all  debts  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  contracted  by  the  Spanish  Government  or  its  author- 
ities in  the  old  provinces  of  Spain,  which  constitute  at  present,  or 
which  may  hereafter  constitute,  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, evacuated  by  Spain,  May  25, 1810."'^  The  same  provision  consti- 
tutes Art.  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  Spain  of 
Sept.  21,  1863.'' 

Guatemala,  by  the  treaty  of  May  29,  1863,  recites  (Art.  IV.)  that 
the  Republic  has  by  law  recognized,  as  a  debt  of  the  nation,  that  part 
of  it  which  comprised  the  debt  of  the  ancient  Captaincy -General  of 
Guatemala.  ^ 

Substantially  the  same  provision  is  found,  rnvtatts  mutandis^  in 
Art.  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  Salvador  with  Spain,  concluded  June  24, 
1865./ 

Texas,  during  its  existence  as  an  independent  republic,  conti'acted 

various  pecuniary  obligations,  and  bonds  were  issued, 
for  the  payment  of  which  the  faith  and  revenues  of 
the  Republic  were  pledged  by  the  acts  of  its  Congress  of  November 
18,  1836,  and  May  15,  1838.  Provision  was  also  made  by  an  act  of 
January  22,  1839,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  annually  reserved  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  debt  until  the  whole  should  be  paid.^ 

By  the  unratified  treaty  of  1844,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ''  the 
United  States  assumed  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  Texas  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000,  to  be  paid,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sum  falling  short  of  If400,000,  exclusivel}^  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

a  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXXV.  301. 
ftBr.  &  For.  State  Papers,  LIX.  422;  XXXIX.  1331,  1340. 
«Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  L.  1160. 
rfJd.,  LIII.  307. 

«Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  LIX.  1200. 
/Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  LVIII.  1250. 

(/International  Arbitrations,  IV.  359;  Gouge,  The  Fiscal  History  of  Texaa,  see 
generally. 
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sales  of  her  public  lands.     We  could  not  with  honor  take  the  lands 
without  assuming  the  full  payment  of  all  incumbrances  upon  them."" 

According  to  the  terms  subsequently  agreed  upon  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  whereby  the  latter  became 
one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  vacant  and  unappropriatec^ 
lands  within  its  limits  were  to  be  retained  b}^  the  State  and  "applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Republic  of  Texas; 
and  the  residue  of  the  lands,  after  discharging  the  debts  and  liabilities, 
were  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  State  might  direct,  but  in  no  event  w^ere 
said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.'^* 

Subsequently  the  United  States,  in  1860,^  in  consideration  of  a 
modification  of  the  Texas  boundary,  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  all  claim  to  territory  exterior  to  such  boundary,  and  of  the  relin- 
quishment by  Texas  of  ''all  claim  upon  the  United  States  for  liability 
of  the  debts  of  Texas''  and  for  compensation  for  the  surrender  of 
f oi-ts  and  other  public  property,  agreed  to  pay  to  Texas  $10,000,000,  but 
stipulated  that  five  millions  thereof  should  remain  unpaid  '*  until  the 
creditors  of  the  State  holding  bonds  and  other  certificates  of  stock  of 
Texas,  for  which  duties  on  imports  were  specially  pledged,  shall  first 
file  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  releases  of  all  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  said  bonds  or  certificates  in 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretar}'  of  the  Treasury  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the. United  States." 

A  difficulty  arose  in  carrying  this  law  into  eflfect,  owing  to  the  facts 
(1)  that  the  debts  of  Texas  were  charged  generall}'^  upon  her  revenues, 
and  not  specifically  on  '^ imposts"  eo  iwmlne^  and  (2)  that  doubts  arose 
whether  under  the  agreement  between  the  State  and  the  United  States 
any  part  of  the  de'bts  could  be  paid  unless  the  whole  should  be 
discharged.''  These  questions  formed  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
reports  by  Mr.  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  later  of  an 
extended  and  able  opinion  by  Attorney -General  Gushing.'  In  the 
course  of  this  opinion,  which  was  largely  devoted  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  Congrej^s,  Mr.  Gushing  said: 

''It  is  contondod  in  some  of  the  arguments  before  me,  and  assumed 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  receivability  of  the 
])onds  under  this  act  in  payment  of  any  'duties  by  import,'  constitutes 
a  special  pledge  of  duties  on  imports  within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
in  the  act  of  Gongress.     I  do  not  think  this  altogether  certain;  for, 

« President  Tyler's  4th  Annual  Mea^ag^e,  Decembers,  1844,  Richardson's  Messages, 
IV.  344. 

ft  5  State,  at  L.  798. 

^A(^t  of  Sept.  9,  IcSoO,  9  State.  446. 

rfS.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  406-407. 

*6  0p.  130,  Sept.  26,  1853. 
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although  the  United  States,  by  receiving  the  Republic  of  Texas  into 
the  Union,  extinguished  all  the  separate  import  duties,  and  collects 
them  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  ma}'  therefore  be  under  obligation 
to  see  that  all  such  debts  of  Texas  as  were  made  receivable  for  duties 
on  imports  are  provided  for,  it  would  not  therefore  follow  of  necessity 
that  all  such  debts  have  been  in  fact  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress under  consideration.  .  .  .     The  claims  to  be  released  are:  1. 
Bonds,  or  certificates  of  stock;  not  all  evidences  of  indebtedness,  but 
bonds  or  certificates  of  stock.     This  excludes  not  only  arreai'ages,  if 
any  due,  for  supplies  or  services,  or  any  other  liquidated  debt,  but 
also  the  circulating  notes  of  the  9th  June,  1837.   ...     2.  The  bonds 
and  certificates  of  stock  to  be  released  are  such  for  which  duties  on 
imports  were  speciall}'^  pledged,  a  pledge  of  all  revenues  being,  in  my 
judgment,  a  pledge  of  revenues  from  customs.     Therefore,  the  scope 
of  the  condition  covers  ...  all  loans  negotiated  by  the  Republic  of 
Texas.     But  the  circulating  promissory  notes  of  the  treasury,  the  red- 
backs,  do  not  in  my  opinion   come  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
phrase  'loans  negotiated  by  the  Republic'  .  .  .     The  United  States, 
in  taking  from  Texas,  by  the  act  of  1850,  a  cession  of  a  large  quantity 
of  her  S'^a(*ant  and  unappropriated  lands,'  and  in  paying  her  therefor, 
chose  to  stipulate  that  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money  should  be 
'applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Republic 
of  Texas.'     It   by  no  means   follows  that  the  United   States   have 
assumed  any  liability  thereby,  or  impliedly  recognized  the  existence 
of  any  liability  on  their  part;  nor  that  any  less  readiness  will  be 
shown  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  State  of  Texas  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment in  regard  to  her  debts  contained  in  the  compact  of  her  admission 
into  the  Union. 

''To  what  extent,  and  when,  the  United  States  will  in  justice  and 
equity  be  liable,  if  ever,  to  the  creditors  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
because  of  a  lien  held  by  them  upon  the  revenue  of  that  Republic  to 
arise  from  duties  on  imports,  and  the  transfer,  by  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  levy 
money  by  duties  on  customs,  imports,  and  tonnage,  is  not  a  question 
which  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  can  decide.  That  question 
l>elongs  properly  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  has  not 
as  yet  assumed  to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas. 

''  That  question,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  liability  of  the  United  Statics 
in  the  premises,  goes  deeper,  indeed,  than  the  mere  fact  of  revenue 
from  customs  expressly  or  specially  pledged;  for  all  the  revenues  of 
Texas,  even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  outstanding  and  unliquidated 
accounts  for  supplies  and  services,  not  expressh'  pledged,  were  3*et 
impliedly  engaged  for  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  Republic. 
And  though  the  accession  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union  relieved 
her  of  the  burdens,  and  consequently  expenses,  military  and  civil,  of 
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separate  nationality,  still  it  deprived  her  of  certain  revenues,  which 
became  irrevocablv  vested  in  the  United  States. 

"A  public  creditor,  like  a  private  creditor,  has  a  general  right  to 
receive  payment  out  of  the  property,  income,  or  means  of  his  debtor. 
A  special  pledge  of  this  or  that  source  of  revenue,  of  this  or  that 
direct  tax,  or  indirect  tax,  when  made  by  a  government,  renders  such 
source  of  revenue,  like  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  given  by  a  i)rivate 
individual  to  his  creditor,  a  specific  lien,  a  fixed  incumbrance,  which 
the  government  ought  not,  in  justice  to  the  creditor,  to  abolish,  lessen, 
or  alienate,  until  the  debt  has  been  satisfied.  But  a  public  creditor, 
like  a  private  one,  even  as  to  debts  not  secured  by  hypothecation  of 
specific  property  or  other  express  lien,  ought  not  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  means  of  payment;  as  the  two  governments,  that  of  Texas  and 
of  the  United  States,  abundantly  indicated,  as  well  by  the  compact  of 
annexion  as  by  that  for  the  change  of  boundaries. 

"I  waive,  therefore,  as  irrelevant  to  the  present  object,  all  inquiry  as 
to  what  Congress  ought  to  do  in  the  premises,  in  consequence  of  the 
absoi-ption,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  revenues  from  duties  of  imposts 
and  tonnage,  whrch  might  have  accrued  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  if 
she  had  not  consented  to  become  one  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  1854,  while  these  questions  were  still  pending,  and  while  a  bill 
was  under  consideration  in  Congress  for  their  adjustment,  an  English 
holder  of  a  Texas  bond,  issued  in  July,  1839,  brought  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  the  payment  thereof  before  the  mixed  commis- 
sion organized  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  February  8,  1853,  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one  country  against  the  Government  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Hornby,  the  British  commissioner,  held  that  the  claim 
should  be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Upham,  the  American 
commissioner,  maintained  that  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject.  The  indebtedness  of  Texas  was,  he  said,  "  a  distinct  sub- 
ject of  agreement  by  the  terms  of  the  union;"  the  United  States  and 
Texas,  as  was  shown  by  the  act  of  1850,  the  report  of  Mr.  Corwin,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  and  the  pending  legislation,  were  acting  in 
concert  to  cause  the  debts  to  be  paid;  whether  the  United  States  should 
"be  liable  for  this  indebtedness,"  he  did  not  feel  '^ called  upon  to 
decide;"  the  tendency  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  so  far  as  his 
views  could  be  gathered,  was  to  establish  such  liability  in  part;  it  was 
clear  that  Texas  was  not  exonerated  from  the  debt,  and  the  United 
States  had  manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  bring  about  its  adjust- 
ment; but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  subject  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission;  it  had  not  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  either  Government,  or  made  a  matter  of  correspondence  or  diflScult^^ 
between  them,  or  included  in  any  list  of  unsettled  claims  at  the  date 
of  the  (convention;  it  therefore  did  not  appear  to  be  within  the  intent 
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of  either  contracting  party  as  a  matter  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission.^ 

The  umpire  dismissed  the  claim,  it  being  for  transactions  with  the 
independent  Republic  of  Texas  prior  to  its  admission  as  a  State  to  the 
United  States."* 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  28,  1855,  it  was  provided  that,  in  lieu 
of  the  $5,000,000  payable  to  Texas  in  5  %  stock  under  the  act  of  1850, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  pay  to  the  creditors  of  the  late 
Republic,  who  held  "such  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  debt  for  which 
the  revenues  of  that  Republic  were  pledged,"  as  were  found  by  Mr. 
Corwin  in  the  report  approved  by  the  President  Sept.  13,  1851,  or  by 
Mr.  Cushing  in  his  opinion  of  Sept.  26,  1853,  to  be  within  the  act  of 
1850,  the  sum  of  $7,750,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  holders  pro 
rata,  the  interest  on  such  debt  to  be  determined  by  the  then  existing 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas.  ^ 

"It  has  been  reported  that  the  existing  Government  has  contracted 

a  considerable  debt.  Full  particulars  should  be  ascer- 
*  '  tained  as  to  this  debt,  the  amount  of  the  principal 
and  interest,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  contracted, 
the  pereons  from  whom  it  has  been  borrowed,  the  validit}^  of  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  them,  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
so  obtained  has  been  expended,  and  the  precise  extent  of  the  obli- 
gations which  would  have  to  be  assumed  in  respect  of  this  debt  by 
the  future  government  of  Fiji  if  the  islands  should  be  annexed  to  the 
British  Crown.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  consent  to  make  the  revenues  of  this  country 
liable  in  any  way  for  this  debt,  or  to  charge  upon  them  any  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  local  government,  or  of  maintaining  order  within  the 
Islands." 

Earl  of  Kimberly,  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Commodore  Goodenough,  R.  X.,  and 
Mr.  Layard,  British  consul  in  Fiji,  Aug.  15,  1873,  C.  983,  April,  1874,  p.  6, 
instructiDg  them  to  report  upon  the  question  of  the  proposed  annexation 
of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

''II.  Liabilities. 

"  6.  I  have  directed  the  accounts  of  the  former  Governments  to  be 
closed  to  the  10th  of  October,  the  date  of  cession;  and  all  then  out- 
standing revenue  as  it  comes  in  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
obligations  unpaid  at  that  date.  It  will,  therefore,  be  some  short  time 
before  the  precise  amount  of  the  liabilities  outstanding  at  the  date  of 


«8.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  406-409. 

ftMoore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  IV.  3591-3594. 

<^10  Stats.  617-619.  See  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (1863),  54,  note;  Dana's  Wheaton. 
§30,  note  18.  The  following  Congressional  documents  may  l)e  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  Texas  debt«:  8.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  28  Cong.  2  sess.;  S.  Mis.  72,  32  Cong.  1  sess.;  H. 
Mis.  17,  33  Cong.  2  sess.;  S.  Mis.  1,  34  Cong.  3  sess.;  S.  Mis.  198,  35  Cong.  1  sess. 
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cession  can  be  ascertained;  but  Mr.  Thurston  has  supplied  me  with  an 
approximate  statement  of  the  liabilities  computed  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose.  This  document,  although 
susceptible  of  alteration  to  some  small  extent,  is  no  doubt  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  will  enable  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  decide  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  will  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  these  obligations.  The  account  shows  a  total 
liability  of  87,631  /.,  and  the  various  claims  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes: 

'"■(1)  Amount  due  to  debenture  holders. 

"(2)  Amount  due  to  Fiji  Banking  Company. 

"(3)  Amount  due  to  Government  officials  and  servants  for  salaries 
and  wages. 

^'(4)  Amount  due  to  merchants  and  ti'adespeople  for  stores  and 
supplies. 

"  7.  I  observe  in  the  statement  that  two  sums  of  665  /.  and  520 1,  for 
the  amount  short  paid  on  salaries  during  the  ad  Inter! m  Consular  Gov- 
ernment are  put  down  amongj^t  the  liabilities.  But  I  think  that^ these 
sums  should  be  struck  out  altogether.  The  salaries  were  reduced  in 
March  last,  because  it  was  estimated  by  Commodore  Goodenough  and 
Mr.  Consul  Layard  that  such  a  step  was  necessar}'  to  bring  the  expend- 
iture of  the  Government  within  the  receipts.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  step  has  been  proved  by  the  result.  Notwithstanding  these  reductions 
the  revenue  has  been  unequal  to  the  expenditure,  and  the  reductions, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  claimed  if  the  revenue  had  proved 
sufficient  to  cover  them,  should  not  now  be  recognized  amongst  the 
liabilities  of  the  Government. 

"8.  As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  claims,  it  must  l)e  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  all  accrued  since  1871,  and  that  the  lenders  prac- 
tically trusted  for  the  repayment  of  their  advances  to  the  success  of 
the  so-called  Constitutional  Government.  That  experiment  has  proved 
a  complete  failure.  The  security  upon  which  the  money  was  lent  has 
therefore  become  valueless,  and  if  the  cession  of  the  country  had  not 
been  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  not  a  fi*action  of  these  liabilities 
would  ever  have  been  recovered  bv  the  Government  creditors.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  competent  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  perfect  equity  to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which  these 
liabilities  shall  be  dealt  with,  and  that  any  amount  received  by  the 
creditors  of  the  late  Government  should  be  looked  upon  by  them  as 
so  much  recovered  of  a  worthless  debt — so  much  rescued,  as  it  were, 
from  the  wreck  of  a  losing  venture.  Viewed  in  this  light,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  British  Government  is  in  any  way  called  upon  to  give 
the  creditors  of  the  collapsed  Fijian  (iovernment  the  full  amount  of 
their  claims.  For  example,  the  51,400  /.  of  the  10  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment del)entures,  which  is  the  first  item  in  the  list  of  liabilities,  only 
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realized  40,502  /.,  whilst  the  next  item  on  the  list,  6,940  Z.,  is  interest 
on  the  nominal  debt  at  10  per  cent,  calculated  to  the  30th  ultimo.  If 
the  attempt  to  establish  constitutional  government  had  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  creditors  might  fairly  have  claimed  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  letter  of  their  bond;  but  the  experiment  having  collapsed,  it 
would  be  preposterous  for  them  now  to  expect  to  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  the  risk  premimu  and  high  rate  of  interest  which  they  might 
fairly  have  claimed  if  they  could  have  recovered  it  from  the  Fijian 
Government. 

'*9.  I  would  suggest  that  the  four  classes  into  which  I  have  divided 
the  creditors  of  the  late  Fijian  Government  might  be  dealt  with  upon 
the  following  liberal  principles:  Classes  1  and  2,  the  debenture  hold- 
ers and  the  bank,  might  be  repaid  the  amounts  actually  advanced 
in  each  case,  with  the  simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  arrears  of  salaries  and  wages  due  to  Class  3  might,  I 
think,  be  paid  in  full  without  interest;  and  the  commercial  and  trade 
accounts  found,  upon  full  inquiry,  to  be  due  to  Class  4,  might  be  paid 
less  10  or  15  per  cent,  abatement — the  amount  charged  in  such  cases 
being  prol>ably  based  upon  a  liberal  calculation  of  the  risks  involved 
in  the  transaction.. 

"10.  If  the  accompanying  statement  of  liabilities  were  adjusted 
upon  this  principle  the  amount  of  indebtedness  would  be  reduced  from 
SI, mil.  to  about  71,000Z.  or  72,000/. 

"III.  Fiji  Bank  Charter. 

"11.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  found  attached  to  the  report 
of  Commodore  Goodenough  and  Consul  Layard  already  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  Chaiter  was  granted  on  the  13th  of  August,  1873, 
b}'  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  the  Constitution  of  1871  being  declared 
in  the  deed  to  have  been  at  that  time  abrogated.  The  validity  of  the 
instrument  may  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  be  questioned.  It  contains 
also  some  provisions  which  are  inadmissible  in  a  British  C^olony,  such 
as  a  monopoly  of  banking  for  fourteen  \'ears,  and  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  similar  period. 

"12.  I  venture  to  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  Charter  should 
not  be  recognized  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  Company 
might,  however,  be  allowed  to  retain  so  much  of  the  10,000  acres 
promised  to  them  as  they  have  actually  been  placed  in  possession  of, 
and  a  charter  might  be  giv  en  to  them  such  as  is  usually  granted  to 
Banking  Companies  in  Crown  Colonies  on  their  comphnng  with  the 
ordinary  conditions. '' 

Sir  Herculen  Robinson,  Governor,  to  l^^rl  of  ('arnarvon,  Colonial  Secretary, 
Oct.  10,  1874,  C.  1114,  Feb.  6,  1875,  48-50. 

"II.  Liabilities. 

''5.  In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
persons  who  administered  the  so-called  Government  of  Fiji  before  the 
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cession,  I  concur  very  generally  with  Sir  H.  Robinson's  view  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  new  Colonial  Government  stands  toward  those 
who  had  dealings  with  Thakombau's  Governments,  and  the  coarse 
which  should  be  taken  in  respect  of  their  claims. 

''6.  You  will  cause  it  to  be  very  clearly  understood  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Colonial  Government  absolutely  and 
entirely  decline  to  admit  that  they  are  necessarily  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  take  up  the  liabilities  incurred  by  those  who  have  purported  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Islands.  No  claim  of  the  kind  preferred 
by  way  of  demand  or  as  of  right  can  for  a  moment  be  entertained,  and 
to  prevent  an}'  possible  misconception  of  such  a  question  it  may  be 
desirable  to  relieve  the  Government  from  any  attempts  to  press  such 
claims  by  passing  an  Ordinance  declaring  that  no  action  shall  lie  against 
the  Crown  or  the  Colonial  Government  in  respect  of  liabilities  incurred 
by  the  late  King  or  by  any  persons  not  in  the  emplo3'ment  of  the  Crown 
or  the  Colonial  Government. 

"7.  But  although  I  think  it  necessary  to  define  in  the  strongest 
raianner  the  refusal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  accept,  or  allow 
the  Colonial  Government  to  accept,  any  direct  liability  or  obligation 
connected  with  the  acts  of  persons  for  whom  it  has  been  in  no  way 
responsible,  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  the  credit 
of  the  newly  constituted  Government  that  voluntarily,  and  as  an  act 
of  grace,  it  should  offer  to  undertake  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the 
debts  incurred  before  the  cession  as  after  proper  inquiry  it  may  appear 
just  and  fair  for  it  to  assume.  As  Sir  H.  Robinson  has  pointed  out, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  examine  carefully  all  claims  put 
forward,  and  as  at  present  advised,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  four  classes 
of  the  creditors  of  the  so-called  Fijian  Government  may  be  dealt  with 
on  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  paragraph  9  of  his  despatch  of 
20th  October.  But  with  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  any 
such  payments  are  to  be  made,  the  Government  of  Fiji  must  reserve 
to  itself  the  fullest  discretion. 

'NS.  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  course  will  be  for  you  to 
notif)'  publicly,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your  assumption  of  the 
Government,  that  while  the  Government  of  Fiji  declines  to  be  respon- 
sible for  any  debts  or  liabilities  incurred  by  or  in  the  name  of  Tha- 
kombau  or  any  other  persons  purporting  to  represent  any  Govern- 
ment of  Fiji  prior  to  the  cession,  it  is  nevertheless  willing  to  consider 
any  proofs  that  may  be  brought  forward  of  money  or  supplies  having 
been  actually  provided  for  public  purposes;  but  the  persons  so 
applying  to  be  reimbursed  must  be  made  clearly  to  understand  that  it 
will  rest  entirely  with  the  Colonial  Government  (subject,  if  necessary, 
to  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State)  to  decide  in  each  case  whether 
the  sum  claimed,  or  a  part  of  it,  should  be  paid,  and  if  so,  at  what 
time  and  in  what  manner  the  payment  shall  be  made." 

Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon,  governor  of  Fiji, 
March  4,  1875,  C.  1337,  Aug.  6,  1875,  7-8. 
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'"III.  and  IV.  Fiji  Bank  and  Polynesian  Land  Company. 

*'  11.  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  geneml  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Sir  H.  Robinson  as  to  these  two  Charters.  Not  only  are  they  neces- 
sarily rendered  void  by  effacement  of  the  so-called  Government  which 
purported  to  grant  them,  but  they  are  in  some  obvious  respects  con- 
trary to  those  principles  of  policy  which  must  prevail  in  a  British 
Colony.  If  after  inquiry  you  see  no  objection  to  dealing  with  these 
Companies  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Robinson,  you  have  my 
sanction  for  taking  that  course." 

Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon,  governor  of  Fiji, 
March  4,  1875,  C.  1337,  Aug.  6,  1875,  8. 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7, 1898,  to  provide  for  the  annexation 

of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ^'  the  public  debt  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Hawaii,  lawfully  existing  at  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage" of  the  resolution,  "including  the  amounts  due  to  depositors  in 
the  Hawaiian  Postal  Savings  Bank,"  was  "'assumed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States"  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ^,000,000;  but,  as 
it  was  declared  that,  until  legislation  should  be  enacted  extending  the 
United  States  customs  laws  and  regulations  to  the  islands,  their  exist- 
ing customs  relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries  should 
remain  unchanged,  it  was  provided  that,  so  long  as  those  relations 
should  continue,  the  Hawaiian  Government  should  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debt. 

By  the  protocol  of  armistice  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 

signed  at  Washington  August  12,  1898,  it  was  pro- 
Tha  Cabaa  debt       .  i    i 

vided: 

'*  Article  I,  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and 
title  to  Cuba. 

**  Article  H.  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovei  Mgnt\'  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be  selected  by  the  Unitt^d 
States," 

In  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris,  the  American  commissioners, 
Oct.  3,  1898,  proposed  the  insertion  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  the 
following  clauses: 

"'  The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  relinciuishes  all  claim  of  sover- 
eignty over  and  title  to  (3uba."' 

*'The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
Liland  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  (iruam,  in  the  I^adrones." 

The  Spanish  commissioners  submitted,  Oct.  7,  1898,  a  counter  pro- 
posal, by  which  Spain  was  to  relin(juish  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba 
and  transfer  it  to  the  United  States,  and  ])y  which  the  ''relinquish- 
ment and  transfer "  were  declared  to  embrace  ''all  the  prerogatives, 
powers,  and  rights"  of  Spain  over  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
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''  all  charges  and  obligations  of  every  kind  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  Crown  of  Spain  and 
her  authorities  in  the  island  of  Cuba  may  have  contracted  lawfully  in 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  hereby  relinquished  and  transferred, 
and  which  as  such  constitute  an  integral  part  thereof."  For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  were  such  '"charges  and  obligations,"'*  it 
was  proposed  to  be  laid  down  that  they  '*  nmst  have  been  levied  and 
imposed  in  constitutional  form  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
powers  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  or  by  its  lawful  authorities  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
powers  prior  to  the  i-atification  of  this  treaty,"  and  that  they  must 
have  been  created  "  for  the  service  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  charge- 
able to  its  own  individual  treasury."  It  was,  however,  to  be  expressly 
declared  that  the}^  should,  within  these  limitations,  include  ''all  debts, 
of  whatsoev^er  kind,  lawful  charges,  the  salaries  or  allowances  of  all 
employees,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  who  shall  continue  to  render  serv- 
ices in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  all  pensions  in  the  civil  and  military 
services,  and  of  widows  and  orphans." 

And  it  was  proposed  that  similar  stipulations  should  be  inserted  with 
regard  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  American  commissioners,  Oct.  11,  1898,  rejected  these  pro- 
posals, on  the  ground  that  the}^  appeared  to  convey  not  a  proposition 
to  ''relinquish  all  claim  orf  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba,"  but  in 
substance  a  proposition  to  '*  transfer  "  to  the  United  States  and  in  turn 
to  Cuba ''  a  mass  of  Spanish  obligations  and  charges."  "  It  is  diffi(»ult," 
added  the  American  commissioners,  ''to  perceive  by  what  logic  an 
indebtedness  contracted  for  any  purpose  can  be  deemed  part  of  the 
sovereignt}'  of  Spain  over  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  the  article  proposed 
it  is  attempted  to  yoke  with  the  ti'ansfer  of  sovereignt}^  an  obligation 
to  assume  an  indebtedness  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  Spain  to 
Cuba.  The  unconditional  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  Spain 
stipulated  for  in  the  protocol  is  to  }>e  changed  into  an  engagement  by 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  sovereignty  burdened  with  a  large 
mass  of  outstanding  inde})tednsss.  It  is  proper  to  sa}^  that  if  during 
the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol  Spain  had 
proj)osed  to  add  to  it  stipulations  in  regard  to  Cuba  such  as  those  now 
put  forward,  the  proposal,  unless  abandoned,  would  have  terminated 
the  negotiations.  The  American  commissioners,  therefore,  speaking 
for  their  (xovernment,  must  decline  to  accept  the  burden  which  it  is 
now  proposed  shall  l)e  gratuitously  assumed."  (S.  Doc.  62,  55  Cong. 
3  sess.,  part  2,  pp.  22,  2S,  33-34,  44-45.) 

''II.  The  cession  and  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  embraces  the 

cession  and  relinquishment  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 

pa    B    aryu-     ^^^^^^  constitutinsT  it. 
ment.  '^ 

'*The  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  was  never 
confounded  in  the  ancient  world,  and  much  less  in  the  modern  and 
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Christian  world,  with  the  idea  of  individual  or  private  ownership. 
Much  less  still  with  the  authoritv  of  the  master  over  the  slave. 

'^The  sovereign,  it  is  true,  has  prerogatives  and  rights  over  the  ter- 
ritory and  its  inhabitants;  but  these  prerogatives  and  rights  attach  to 
hiiu  not  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  en]03^ment,  but  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  welfare  of  the  people  subject  to  his  rule.  For  this 
reason  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  become  obligations  with  respect  to 
his  subjects.  The  sovereign  is  bound  to  see  that  they  have  good  gov- 
ernment, and  to  their  progress  and  prosperity.  The  sovereign  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  tax  proceeds  or  of  the  revenues  he  receives  from  his 
subjects,  to  be  used  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  but  to  meet  with  them 
all  public  necessities  and  attend  to  the  public  welfare.  The  fulfillment 
of  these  obligations  is  the  foundation  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  authority 
to  enter  into  conventions  and  agreements  of  all  kinds  with  third  parties, 
to  contract  all  the  obligations  necessary  to  raise  means  for  the  good 
administration  of  the  government  of  his  subjects,  and  to  attend  to  the 
public  service  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

''These  obligations  exist  from  the  moment  they  are  contracted  until 
the\^  are  fulfilled.  And  it  is  perfectly  self-evident  that  if,  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  assumption  by  a  sovereign  of  an  obli- 
gation and  the  fulfillment  of  the  same,  he  shall  cease  to  be  bound 
thereby  through  relinquishment  or  any  other  lawful  conveyance,  the 
outstanding  oWigation  passes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sovereignty 
itself  to  him  who  succeeds  him.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary notions  of  justice  and  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  the 
universal  conscience  of  mankind  for  a  sovereign  to  lose  all  his  rights 
over  a  territory  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  despite  this  to  con- 
tinue bound  by  the  obligations  he  had  contracted  exclusively  for  their 
regime  and  government. 

"These  maxims  seem  to  be  observed  by  all  cultured  nations  that 
are  unwilling  to  trample  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  includ- 
ing those  in  which  such  cessions  were  made  by  force  of  arms  and  as  a 
reward  for  victories  through  treaties  relating  to  territorial  cessions. 
Rare  is  the  treaty  in  which,  together  with  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
new  sovereign,  there  is  not  conveyed  a  proportional  part  of  the  gen- 
eral obligations  of  the  ceding  state,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  public  debt. 

'"  But  the  case  to  which  the  convention  to  })e  framed  ])v  this  con- 
ference  refers  is  clearer  still.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  tmnsfer, 
together  with  the  sovereignty  over  Cu})a  and  Porto  Rico,  a  propor- 
tional part  of  the  obligations  and  general  charges  of  the  mother  coun 
try,  but  only  the  obligations  and  charges  attaching  indivi(iually  to  the 
islands  ceded  and  transferred.  When  not  treating  of  general  obliga- 
tions common  to  all  the  territories  subject  to  the  sovereign  contract- 
ing the  same,  but  of  the  special  obligations  of  the  particular  Ijerritorics 

H.  Doc.  551 23 
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ceded  which  were  contracted  by  its  legitimate  authorities,  in  no  single 
case,  not  even  in  those  treaties  in  which  the  victor  has  shown  himself 
most  merciless  towards  the  vanquished,  have  the  individual  and  sepa- 
rate charges  and  obligations  of  a  ceded  territor}'-  failed  to  pass  there- 
with. Thus  it  may  be  considered  as  an  absolutely  essential  condition 
that  the  cession  of  territory  carries  with  it  the  cession  of  the  depart- 
mental, communal,  and,  generally  speaking,  individual  obligations 
and  debts  of  the  ceded  territory.  The  Great  Conqueror  of  this  cen- 
tury never  dared  to  violate  this  rule  of  eternal  justice  in  any  of  the 
treaties  he  concluded  with  those  sovereigns  whose  territories  ke  appro- 
priated in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  reward  for  his  victories. 

''Very  well;  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
never  ceased  to  administer  its  colonies  in  America,  from  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  separate  from  the  mother  country.  Spanish  America 
was  always  governed  from  the  capital  of  the  monarchy  by  a  special 
council  called  'Council  of  the  Indies,'  which  in  no  wise  interfered  in 
the  r^.gime  and  government  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  under  a  coun- 
cil designated  as  the  'Council  of  Castile.' 

"The  territory  discovered  by  Columbus  and  other  illustrious  Span- 
ish explorers  who  have  rendered  8uch  great  though  not  always  appre- 
ciated services  to  civilization  being  divided  into  vice-royalties  and 
captaineies-genei'al,  each  of  these  small  states  collected  its  own  reve- 
nues and  met  its  own  expenses,  or  contracted  obligations  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  its  own  separate  government;  and  when  one  of  these 
territories  found  itself  with  a  permanent  deficit,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  the  nearest  sister-colony  came  to  its  rescue.  The  vice- 
rovaltv  of  Mexico  from  1766  to  1806  annuallv  assisted  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  heavy  sums  for  its  governmental  needs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources,  at  the  time  unexploited,  which  expenses 
it  could  not,  at  such  time,  meet  from  its  own  revenues.  .Not  less  than 
108  millions  of  pesos  came  into  Cuba  from  Mexico  during  that  period, 
this  assistance  being  known  in  the  Spanish  colonial  administration 
under  the  name  of  'SIfAiado  de  Mexico,'^ 

"  During  the  present  century  Spain  carried  to  the  last  extreme  this 
system  of  the  separate  and  independent  administration  of  its  colonies. 
The  ministry  of  the  colonies  was  the  department  where  this  adminis- 
tration was  centered.  Each  colon}'^  had  annually  its  own  budget  and 
deticits.  When  its  own  revenues  were  not  suflScient  to  cover  its  own 
expenses,  these  were  met  by  special  operations  in  the  way  of  consoli- 
dated, mortgage,  or  floating  debts,  and  were  chargeable  to  the  colony 
for  whose  benetit  .such  operations  were  conducted. 

'^  And  the  separation  of  the  administration  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
colonies  was  for  a  long  time  so  complete  that  the  body  of  public 
employees  in  the  executive  and  judicial  services  of  the  colonies  was 
separate  and  independent,  to  the  extent  that  these  employees  had  not 
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the  legal  capacity  to  be  included  in  the  similar  hiei*archical  bodies  of 
Spain,  or  to  discharge  therein  like  functions. 

"This  regime  is  the  one  under  which  Spain  has  been  administering 
Cuba  up  to  the  present  time. 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  outside  of  Spain  grave  errors  are  fallen 
into,  owing  to  the  Spanish  colonial  system  being  unknown;  but  it  is 
high  time,  and  above  all  at  this  juncture  is  it  necessary,  that  these 
errors  be  dissipated  b}"  comparing  them  with  the  actual  facts  and  the 
provisions  of  Spanish  laws.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  never  been 
included  iathe  general  budget  of  the  Spanish  nation,  nor  have  their 
revenues  ever  figured  therein,  which  is  also  true  of  their  expenditures. 
All  outstanding  obligations  that  have  been  legall}"  contracted  for  the 
service  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  which  are  chargeable  to  their 
individual  treasuries,  always  distinct  and  separate  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Peninsula,  are  Cuban  or  Porto  Rican  obligations,  that  is,  local 
obligations,  solely  and  exclusively  affecting  the  territory  of  the  islands 
and  their  inhabitants. 

"  What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
colonial  obligations  and  those  bound  thereby,  has  never  been  disre- 
garded (to  their  honor  be  it  said)  by  the  Spanish-American  peoples. 
They  achieved  their  independence  through  their  own  efforts,  and  the 
majority  of  them,  before  Spain  had  recognized  it,  had  by  prior  and 
solemn  act  of  their  legislatures,  declared  as  their  own  and  as  having 
preference  those  debts  which  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  contracted  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  its  sovereignty  for  the  service  of  such  terri- 
tories, and  which  debts  were  recorded  in  their  respective  treasury 
books. 

"  Very  few  of  the  Spanish- American  Republics  delayed  so  honorable 
a  declaration  until  the  mother  country  had  recognized  their  independ- 
ence, as  was  said  by  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Spain  on  September  21,  1863,  and  by  Uruguay,  in  that  con- 
cluded on  July  19,  1870:  ^  Just  as  they  acquired  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  they  also  assume  all  its  duties 
and  obligations.' 

*'Note  that  the  Spanish- American  Republics  without  exception 
recognized  and  assumed  as  their  own  these  debta  of  every  Iclnd  what- 
soe^jer^  specifying  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Bolivia  of  July  21, 
1847,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  they  ^  include  all  debts  for  pensions, 
salaries,  supplies,  advances,  transportation,  forced  loans,  deposits, 
contracts,  and  any  other  debt  incurred  during  war  times  or  prior 
thereto,  chargeable  to  said  treasuries;  provided  they  were  contracted 
by  direct  orders  of  the  Spanish  Government  or  its  constitut**d  authori- 
ties in  said  territories.' 

"  Spain  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  any  American  state 
which  had  previously  been  her  colony  save  upon  this  condition,  which 
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those  states  spontaneously  incoi'porated  in  their  respective  treaties,  as 
of  right  they  should. 

""  Her  right  and  her  dignit}^  will  not  permit  her  to  recognize — with- 
out this  condition,  which  now  more  than  ever  if  possible  is  still  just 
and  proper — the  independence  of  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  peoples, 
which  thev  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  by  their  own  unaided  eflForts. 

"Spain  is  disposed  to  cede  the  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico  and 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  relinquish  the  sovereignty 
over  the  island  of  Cuba,  all  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
accept  the  same;  she  placing  this  sovereignty^  at  their  disposal  in  the 
condition  in  which  she  now  holds  it,  and  therefore  with  the  rights 
and  charges  at  present  constituting  it.  She  bound  herself  to  this  by 
Articles  I.  and  II.  of  the  protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  August  12 
last,  and  this  is  what  she  desires  to  carry  out  with  the  strictest  faith  in 
the  present  treaty." 

Memorandum  of  Spanish  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  Oct.  11,  1898,  S.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  sees.,  part  2,  pp.  41-44. 

''The  second  part  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  is  devoted  to  an  argu- 
ment to  maintain  the  proposition  that  'the  cession  and 

American  reply.         i*         •   i  i.      ^  •       x  v,  j.\. 

relinquishment  of  sovereignty  embraces  the  cession 
and  relinquishment  of  the  rights  and  obligations  constituting  it.- 

"The  American  Commissioners  are  not  disposed  to  comment  upon 
the  indefiniteness  of  this  proposition,  or  upon  the  fallacies  involved  in 
treating  the  obligations  which  a  sovereign  may  incur  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereignty  as  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  itself.  National  sovereignty 
{soherania  nacionaT)^  Vi^  defined  by  high  Spanish  authority  (iVbt^m7/?r> 
Dicclonario  encidopedico  de  la  Jengua  casteUami^  por  D.  Delf in  Donadin 
y  Buignau,  based  on  the  Dictionar}^  of  the  Spanish  Academy),  is  'the 
right  which  a  nation  has  of  organizing  the  public  powers  in  such  a 
wa}'  as  it  may  deem  advisable.'  This  right,  though  it  includes  the 
power  to  contract  obligations,  is  in  no  sense  composed  of  them.  The 
thing  done  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  not  a  part  of  the  sover- 
eignty itself;  the  power  to  create  is  not  the  thing  created.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Spanish  memorandum 
the  term  obligations  is  used  indiscriminately  in  respect  of  two  different 
things,  namely,  the  duties  which  a  sovereign  as  such  owes  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  debts  which  he  may  specially  contract  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereign  power  for  his  own  purposes. 

'"With  these  preliminary  observations,  the  American  Commissioners 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  specific  matter  before  them. 

"The  American  Commissioners  note  the  declaration  in  the  Spanish 
memorandum  that  there  is  no  purpose  now  to  transfer  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  a  proportional  part  of  the  national  debt 
of  Spain,  but '  only  the  obligations  and  charges  attaching  individually  to 
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the  islands,'  which  obligations  and  charges  it  likens  to  the  local  debts 
which  pass  with  coded  territory.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  expla- 
nation given  in  the  memoi-anduni  of  the  origin  of  these  charges  and 
obligations,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  contracted,  that  they 
include  the  whole  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Cuban  debt.  The 
American  Commissioners,  therefore,  while  reaffirming  their  position  as 
to  the  exclusion  by  the  protocol  of  any  proposal  for  the  assumption 
of  such  charges  and  obligations,  will  examine  the  subject  in  some  of 
its  aspects, 

"It  is  true  that  the  financial  department  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  com- 
monly called  the  'Cuban  Treasury,'  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Spanish 
Treasury,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  accountable  to  the  Spanish 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  Mmistro  (h*  Ultramar^  and  that  it  was 
managed  by  a  body  of  officials  appointed  by  the  Crown,  at  whose  head 
was  a  high  functionary  called  [ntendente  (jeneraldi'  Hacienda,  In  each 
year  a  budget  was  made  up  1)}'  the  Spanish  Colonial  Secretary  on  data 
furnished  by  the  Irden(hnte  General^  and  this  budget  was  submitted  to 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Cortes.  If  in  any  year  the  revenues  collected 
in  Cuba  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them,  the 
deficit  was  charged  to  the  island,  and  formed  a  new  item  of  the  Cuban 
debt.  It  thus  appears  that  the  finances  of  the  island  were  exclusively 
controlled  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  the  debt  was  in  no 
sense  created  by  Culm  as  a  province  or  department  of  Spain,  or  b}-  the 
people  of  the  island.  In  realit}'  it  is  notorious  that  the  denial  to  Cuba 
of  any  financial  autonomy  and  of  any  power  to  protect  hei-self  against 
the  imposition  by  Spanish  officials  of  enormous  burdens  for  purposes 
foreign  and  adverae  to  her  interests,  has  been  the  most  prolific  source 
of  discontent  in  the  island.  The  debt-creating  power,  such  as  com- 
monly belongs  to  communes  or  municipal  corporations,  never  was  dele- 
gated to  Cuba.  Such  a  thing  as  a  Cuban  obligation,  created  by  the 
island  in  the  exercise  of  powers  either  inherent  or  Helegated,  is  unknown 
to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"  Having  briefly  sketched  the  system  of  financial  administration  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  we  may  consider  the  origin  of  the  debt. 

''  Prior  to  1861  no  so-called  Cuban  debt  existed. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  island  were  as  a  rule  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  its  government,  and  produced  in  each  year  a  sur- 
plus. This  surplus  was  not  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  island,  but 
was  sent  to  Madrid.  The  surpluses  thus  disposed  of  amounted,  from 
1856  to  1861  inclusive,  to  upward  of  |20,00(),0()0. 

*'  In  1864,  in  order  to  meet  the  national  expenses  of  the  attempt  to 
'reincorpoi'ate'  San  Domingo  into  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  of  the 
^expedition  to  Mexico,'  the  Spanish  authorities  issued  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000.  Subsequently  new  loans  were  made,  so  that 
the  so-called  Cuban  debt  had  swollen  by  1868  to  $18,()00,(K)(). 
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''In  that  year  the  ten  years'  war  for  Cuban  independence  broke  out, 
a  war  produced  by  causes  so  generally  conceded  to  be  just  as  to  need 
no  exposition  on  this  occasion.  All  the  expenses  of  this  war  were 
imposed  upon  Cuba,  so  that  in  1880,  according  to  a  statement  made  at 
Madrid  in  that  year  by  a  Spanish  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the 
so-called  Cuban  debt  amounted  to  upward  of  $170,000,000. 

"Subsequently  the  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  consolidate 
these  debts,  and  to  this  end  createxi  in  1886  the  so-called  Billetes  hipo- 
teearios  cU  In  hla  de  Caha^  to  the  amount  of  620,000,000  peseta:^,  or 
$124,000,000.  The  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  pay  these 
bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  out  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  but  the 
national  character  of  the  debt  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon  the 
face  of  the  bonds,  '  the  Spanish  nation '  {Ju  Nacidn  eapafiola)  guaran- 
teed their  payment.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  account  of  this  debt  amounted  to  the  sum  of  39,191,000  pesetas,  or 
$7,838,200,  which  was  disbursed  through  a  Spanish  financial  institu- 
tion, called  the  Banco  Ilwpaiw-  Colonial^  which  is  said  to  have  collected 
daily  from  the  custom-house  at  Havana,  through  an  agency  there 
established,  the  sum  of  $33,339. 

"In  1890  a  new  issue  of  bonds  was  authorized  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  amount,  as  it  is  understood,  of  875,000,000  pesetas, 
or  $175,000,000,  with  the  same  guarantee  as  before,  apparently  with 
a  view  to  refund  the  prior  debt,  as  well  as  to  cover  any  new  debts 
contracted  between  1886  and  1890.  It  seems,  however,  that  only  a 
small  number  of  these  bonds  had  been  disposed  of  when  in  February, 
1895,  the  last  insurrection  and  movement  for  independence  broke  out. 
The  Government  of  Spain  then  proceeded  to  issue  these  new  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  suppress  the  uprising, 
so  that  those  outstanding  on  January  1,  1898,  amounted,  according  to 
published  reports,  to  858,550,000  pesetas,  or  $171,710,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  further  loan,  known  as  the  '  Cuban  War  Emergency- 
Loan,'  was,  as  the  American  Commissioners  are  advised,  floated  to  the 
amount  of  80(),()()(),000  pesetas,  or  $160,000,000,  represented  by  what 
are  called  'five  per  cent  peseta  bonds.' 

''Although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mention  is  made  in  these 
bonds  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  it  is  understood  that  they  are  regarded 
in  Spain  as  properly  constituting  a  part  of  the  '  Cuban  Debt,'  together 
with  various  unliquidated  debts,  large  in  amount,  incurred  bj'^  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  opposing  hy  arms  the  independence  of  Cuba. 

"From  no  point  of  view  can  the  debts  above  described  be  con- 
sidered as  local  debts  of  Cu])a  or  as  debts  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
Cuba.  In  no  sense  are  they  obligations  properly  chargeable  to  that 
island.  They  are  debts  created  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  for  its 
own  pui'posos  and  through  its  own  agents,  in  whose  creation  Cuba 
had  no  voice. 

'"From  the  moral  point  of  view,  the  proposal  to  impose  them  upon 
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Cuba  is  equally  untenable.  If,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  the  struggles 
for  Cuban  independence  have  been  carried  on  and  supported  by  a 
minority  of  the  people  of  the  island,  to  impose  upon  the  inhabitants  as 
a  whole  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  insurrections  would  be  to  punish 
the  many  for  the  deeds  of  the  few.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  strug- 
gles have,  as  the  American  Commissioners  maintain,  represented  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  body  of  the  Cuban  people,  to  cnish  the 
inhabitants  by  a  burden  created  by  Spain  in  the  eflFort  to  oppose  their 
independence  would  be  even  more  unjust. 

"The  American  Commissioners  deem  it  unnecessarv,  after  what  has 
been  stated,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  general  references, 
made  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  to  cases  in  which  debts  contracted 
by  a  state  have,  upon  its  absorption,  been  assumed  by  the  absorbing 
state,  or  to  cases  in  which,  upon  the  partition  of  territory,  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  whole  have  been  by  special  arrangement  apportioned. 
They  are  conceived  to  be  inapplicable,  legally  and  morally,  to  the  so- 
called  '  Cuban  debt,'  the  burden  of  which,  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
Cuba  without  their  consent  and  by  force  of  arms,  was  one  of  the 
principal  wrongs  for  the  teraiination  of  which  the  struggles  for  Cuban 
independence  were  undertaken. 

"The  American  Commissioners  have  deemed  it  due  to  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  and  to  themselves  to  make  these  observations  upon  the 
general  subject  of  Cuban  '  charges  and  obligations,'  apart  from  the 
special  circumstances  under  which  the  prcvsent  negotiations  were  begun. 
But,  as  they  have  heretofore  stated,  they  consider  the  subject  to  be 
disposed  of  beyond  all  question  by  the  Protocol.  The  suggestion  that 
their  Government  should  assume,  either  for  itself  or  for  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  the  burden  of  the  'charges  and  obligations'  now  in  question  was 
not  put  forward  during  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
of  that  convention,  nor,  if  it  had  been  so  put  forward,  would  it  have 
been  for  a  moment  entertained  bv  the  United  States. 

"From  unselfish  motives,  of  which  it  is  unnecessarv  to  make  a 
renewed  declaration,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  great 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  has  prosecuted  the  conflict  which  followed 
its  demand  for  the  relinquishment  by  Spain  of  sovereign t}'' over  Cuba. 

"  One  of  the  results  of  that  conflict  is  the  unconditional  agreement, 
embodied  in  the  first  article  of  the  Protocol,  that  Spain  '  will  relin- 
quish all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba.'  Upon  the  sim- 
ple fulfilment  of  that  stipulation  the  American  Commissioners  are 
obliged  to  insist" 

Memorandum  of  American  Peace  Comniitision,  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1898,  S.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  eeas.,  part  2,  pp.  48-50. 

"  The  American  Commissioners,  having  listened  with  great  respect  to 
the  arguments  orally  urged  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in  support 
of  the  articles  offered  bv  them,  as  well  as  dulv  considered  the  written 
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memorandum  submitted  in  support  of  the  same,  must  adhere  to  tho 
rejection  thereof  as  stated  in  the  memorandum  of  the  American  Com* 
missioners  read  to  the  Commission  and  attached  to  the  protocol  of  the 
11th  instant.  The  chief  additional  reason  adduced  in  the  oral  presen- 
tation for  the  acceptance  of  sovereigut}'  by  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
is  that  without  such  acceptance  the  people  of  Cuba  notably  of  Spanish 
origin  will  have  no  protection  of  person  and  property.  The  United 
States  recognizes  in  the  fullest  measure  that  in  requiring  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  claim  of  Spanish  sovereignty  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  it  has  assumed  all  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  canons 
of  international  law  and  flowing  from  its  occupation.  The  United 
States,  so  far  as  it  has  obtained  possession,  has  enforced  obedience  to 
law  and  the  preservation  of  order  by  all  persons.  It  has  no  disposition 
to  leave  the  island  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  misrule. 

' '  As  the  Spanish  Commissioners  strenuously  urge  that  the  acceptance 
of  sovereignty  includes  the  assumption  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt, 
and  as  it  is  evident  that  this  question  divides  the  (commission  and  stays 
its  progress,  the  American  Commissioners,  having  carefully  considered 
the  arguments  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  must  again  and  finally 
decline  to  accept  this  burden  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Cuba. 
In  the  articles  proposed  by  the  American  Commissioners  on  the  third 
instant  there  were  contained  certain  stipulations  which,  the  American 
Commissioners  believed,  while  not  enlarging  the  Protocol,  would  effec- 
tually preserve  the  evidence  of  title  to  property  and  make  clear  the 
nature  of  public  property  and  rights  included  in  the  relinquishment  of 
sovereignty  and  title.  It  having  been  urged  that  these,  no  less  than 
the  articles  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  enlarge  the  temis 
of  the  Protocol,  the  American  Commissioners  are  now  prepared,  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  question  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam, 
simply  to  embody  in  the  treaty  the  precise  stipulations  of  the  Protocol 
on  those  subjects,  neither  adding  thereto  nor  subtracting  therefrom. 

"The  American  Commissioners,  therefore,  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  articles  heretofore  presented  by  them,  the  following: 

"•  '  Article  I.  Spain  hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereigqty  over 
and  title  to  Culm. 

"  'Article  II.  Spain  herrbv  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of 
Porto  Kico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones.' " 

Meniorandimi  of  American  Peace  Coinniis^ion   Paris,  Oct.  17,  1898,  8.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  sess.,  part  2,  ]}\).  52-53. 

''The  American  Commissioners  also  reject  the  other  articles  of  the 

draft  submitted  >)y  the  Spaniards. 

paniB  rejoin  er.  '^'^phey  do  not  admit  that  the  charges  and  obligations 
of  the  sovereign  which  proceed  exclusively  from  the  public  service  of  the 
colon}'  are  part  of  the  sovereignty.     The  Spanish  Commission,  without 
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entering  upon  a  purely  technical  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  obligations  fomi  part  of  the  sovereignty  or  are  merely  an  effect 
of  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  itself,  for  the  result  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion would  be  absolutely  without  effect  upon  the  point  on  which 
the  Commissioners  on  both  parts  do  not  agree,  will  simply  procreed 
briefly  to  set  right  the  facts  and  the  opinions  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  American  memoi*andum  of  the  14th  instant.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  colonial  obligations  of  Spain  in  Cuba  must  not  remain 
a  charge  upon  that  island,  the  American  Commissioners  state  that 
these  obligations  were  contracted  by  the  Crown  through  the  medium 
of  its  officials  in  the  colony,  but  without  any  intervention  or  consent 
towards  such  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  colony. 

"It  is  true,  the  colonial  system  then  prevailing  in  Spain  did  not 
confer  upon  its  colonies  the  right  of  having  elected  Chambers  which 
would  administer  the  supreme  powers  in  conjunction  with  the  sover- 
eign. In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  it  Was  not  thus.  The  An- 
tilles had  representatives  in  both  Chambers  who  surely  intervened  in 
all  the  legislative  acts  bearing  upon  colonial  obligations  without  ever 
protesting  against  their  lawfulness  or  binding  force.  Moreover, 
besides  this,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  so  long  as  this  system  prevailed, 
maintaining  all  the  characteristics  of  legality  established  at  the  time, 
the  acts  which  the  colonial  sovereignty  performed  within  the  powers 
with  which  it  was  invested  by  law,  were  perfectly  lawful,  and  carried, 
as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  all  their  rightful  consequences.  It  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  public  law,  without  which  the  credit  of  a  state 
could  not  exist,  because  the  validity  of  all  its  acts  would  always  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  triumphant  revolutionary  movement  whatsoever. 
The  wisdom  of  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  may  be  discussed,  but  when 
they  have  been  executed  by  virtue  of  his  attributes  and  in  the  solemn 
form  recognized  and  established  l^y  law,  their  lawfulness  and  ])inding 
character  are  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 

''This  principle  was  recognized  by  the  First  Consul  when  he  con- 
cluded his  first  treaty  of  August  24,  1801,  with  Bavaria.  In  its  fifth 
article  he  agreed  to  apply  the  provision  of  the  Luneville  treaty  of 
peace  with  regard  to  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  those  territories  there  were  Diets  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  for  this  reason  the  said 
treaty  of  Luneville  demanded  that  such  debts  should  have  been  agreed 
to  by  them.  But  in  the  Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  which  France  acquired  bv  the  treaty  with 
Bavaria  there  was  no  such  governmental  institution,  and  therefore  the 
First  Consul  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  1801  that  the  de))ts  should  follow 
the  countries,  provided  they  had  been  registered  at  their  origin  ])y  the 
supreme  administrative  authority. 

"If  the  position  opposed  to  this  doctrine  were  maintained,  the  Rus- 
sian people  might  be  exempted  from  meeting  all  the  obligations  that 
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may  have  been  or  may  be  contracted  by  its  Emperors  while  this  sys 
tern  should  obtain,  for  the  administration  and  government  of  their 
Empire,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  autocratic  system  now 
prevailing  in  Russia.  The  Unite<?  States  themselves,  who  as  a  matter 
of  fact  continued  to  observe  after  their  emancipation  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law  enacted  previously  without  their  intervention  by  the 
power  of  the  mother  country,  would  have  to  return  to  Russia  Alaska, 
which  the  Emperor  sold  to  them  in  1867  without  the  intervention  in 
such  sale  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  thus  sold;  likewise  they 
should  return  to  Spain  Florida,  for  the  same  reason,  etc. 

"If  in  order  that  a  debt  be  lawful  it  be  necessary  that  the  people 
which  has  to  pay  the  same  should  intervene  when  it  is  incurred,  when 
the  law  does  not  confer  such  intervention,  how  much  more  necessary 
must  the  intervention  of  a  people  be  when  its  sovereign  sells  the  terri- 
tory which  it  inhabits. 

''  The  very  act  of  cession  of  sovereignty  over  the  Antilles  would  be 
tainted  with  nullity,  since  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  peoples  have 
not  been  consulted  and  have  not  expressed  their  formal  assent  to  the 
Protocol  of  Washington.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  a  theory 
which  in  the  heat  of  the  discussiqn  has  been  advanced  in  the  memo- 
randum of  the  American  Commissioners. 

'^The  very  point  which  most  limits  the  freedom  of  action  of  sover- 
eigns in  the  conclusion  of  their  treaties  is  that  relative  to  the  debts  of 
their  states.  As  to  the  integrity  of  their  territory  and  even  as  to  their 
own  honor  they  may  bind  themselves  freely  and  validly  because  they 
dispose  of  what  is  their  own.  But  this  liberty  is  curtailed  when  their 
acts  immediately  reflect  on  the  lawful  rights  of  those  private  parties 
who  lawfully  acquired  said  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  have  thereafter  had  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  conflicts  which  are 
solved  by  treaties,  and  should  consequently  not  suffer  unduly  from  the 
consequences  of  such  treaties  to  the  prejudice  of  their  private  and 
legitimate  interests. 

''  When  the  creditors  of  a  state  make  a  contract  with  the  same,  they 
always  take  into  earnest  account  the  conditions  of  solvency  of  the  state 
to  which  they  lend  their  property.  Hence,  when  these  conditions  of 
solvenc}'  are  impaired  in  consequence  of  territorial  cessions,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  between  whom  these  cessions  are  effected,  that 
which  makes  the  cession  as  well  as  that  which  acquires  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, always  endeavor  wholly  to  respect  such  rights  by  means  of  a 
partition  of  the  obligation  between  the  territory  kept  by  the  ceding 
sovereign  and  the  territory  acquired  by  the  sovereign  to  whom  it  is 
ceded.     This  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  treaties  of  territorial  cession. 

''But  when  the  creditors  have  been  granted  by  the  very  certificate  of 
their  contract  a  direct  lien  on  (certain  defined  property  or  certain  defined 
income,  in  order  thus  to  recover  the  loaned  capital  and  its  legitimate 
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interest,  the  sovereign  cannot  then,  without  first  reckoning  with  their 
consent,'  cede  or  freely  dispose  of  such  property  and  incomes  as  if  they . 
were  his  full  and  exclusive  property. 

''If  a  sovereign  should  consent  thus  to  trample  upon  rights  which 
are  not  his  own,  those  to  whom  such  rights  appertain  would  not  be 
bound  to  submit  and  remain  without  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred 
principles  which  protect  private  property,  to  the  respect  of  what 
belongs  to  him,  whoever  he  may  be  who  has  in  his  power  that  which 

lawfully  belongs  to  him. 

"And  it  were  well  in  this  connection  formally  to  record  that  even 
granting  that  the  principle  sustained  by  the  Spanish  and  contested  by 
the  American  Commission,  to  wit,  that  the  colonial  debt  should  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  mother  country,  is  inadmissible,  this  could  never 
mean  that  Spain  should  now  assume,  with  respect  to  the  holders  of  that 
debt,  more  obligations  than  she  contracted  upon  creating  it.  And, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  debt  where  she  contracted 
only  a  subsidiary  obligation  to  pay  (since  at  issue  it  was  expressly 
secured  by  certain  and  determinate  revenues  and  receipts),  Spain  will 
have  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  consider  that  she  is  not  bound  to  pay 
such  debt  save  in  the  event  of  the  revenues  and  receipts  primarily 
hypothecated  to  the  payment  thereof  proving  insufficient,  for  not  until 
then,  according  to  the  elementary  rules  of  law,  will  the  subsidiary 
obligation  she  contracted  be  enforceable. 

''Without  expatiating  to-day  on  the  information,  very  incorrect, 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  American  memorandum  concerning  the  Cuban 
debt  the  Spanish  Commission  would  confine  itself  to  asserting  that  as  a 
eeneral  rule  the  Island  of  Cuba  has  not  since  its  discovery  covered  its 

own  expenses. 

"As  long  as  Spain  kept  the  American  colonies  the  island  was  sus- 
tained by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  her  sisters  and  especially  by  that  of  the 
Vice-Royalty  of  Mexico.  In  this  century,  for  a  very  few  years,  she 
had  a  surplus,  thanks  to  the  development  of  her  natural  resoun^es,  at 
last  obtained  through  this  assistance,  and  it  is  true  that  this  surplus 
was  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  Peninsula.  But  with  this  excep- 
tion it  is  patent  that  the  general  accounts  of  the  Spanish  State  from 
1896-97  show  that  the  treasury  of  the  Peninsula  advanc-ed  to  Oilwi, 
in  the  years  preceding  that  recent  period,  a  sum  amounting  to 
429,602,013.08  pesetas.  There  also  appears  an  advancre  to  Porto  Kic/) 
of  3,220,488.67  pesetas,  and  to  Santo  Domingo  1,397,101.011  pi'sotuH. 

"The  prosperity  of  Cuba  was  of  short  duration,  for  tlie  ^rcatiT  jwirt 
of  the  time  from  the  days  of  Columbus,  by  reason  either  of  tJu»  srarrif  y 
of  its  inhabitants  or  of  the  slavery  of  the  black  race,  which  formed  the, 
majority,  or  lastly  because  Spaniards  prefeiTed  to  coh)ni/e  other  \mrtH 
of  America,  the  island  was  unable  to  develop  its  natural  re-iources; 
and  it  was  nevertheless  constantly  neijessary  t^>  i*\]h*u(1  in  the.  iMland 
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the  larg6  sums  which  were  required  for  the  establishment  of  reform 
and  the  creation  of  the  institutions  which  are  the  essential  conditions 
of  modern  life. 

•''The  Spanish  Commission  can  not  but  protest  against  the  assertion 
made  in  the  American  memorandum  that  the  ten  years'  insurrection 
was  the  outcome  of  just  grievances,  and  it  regrets  that  such  an  asser- 
tion should  have  been  made  without  a  necessity  which  would  have 
required  it  unavoidably,  in  the  same  way  as  the  American  Commission 
would  surely,  and  with  good  reason,  regret  that  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sion should  say  anything  here  without  an  imperative  necessity -of  the 
justice  of  the  rebellions  of  the  natives  of  the  immense  American  terri- 
tory which  the  United  States  had  so  often  to  suppress  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  if  it  should  also  say  anything  of  the  right  by  which  the 
Southern  States  attempted  to  break  the  federal  bond  by  the  force  of 
arms. 

"It  is  usless,  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  be  stated,  for  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  to  take  up  the  concrete  discussion  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Cuban  debt  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  American  memo- 
randum. They  understand  the  errors  that  may  have  found  their  way 
into  that  document,  because  it  is  very  natural  that  the  American  Com- 
missioners should  not  have  such  accurate  knowledge  as  is  requisite  for 
precise  judgment  of  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  administration  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  in  its  colonies. 

"And  we  find  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  facts. 

"In  regard  to  the  argument  against  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  Cuban  debt,  on  the  ground  that  the  rebellion  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Cuban  people  to  obtain  their  independence  was  just,  we 
have  only  to  make  the  following  remark: 

"The  insurgent  minorit}",  it  is  true,  rose  up  in  arms  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  island.  The  United  States  erroneously  believed 
that  their  cause  was  just,  and  by  force  of  arms  caused  it  to  prevail 
against  Spain.  But  now  the  facts  have  shown  that  Spain  was  right, 
as  the  United  States  themselves  have  had  to  recognize  that  the  Cuban 
people  are  not  as  yet  in  such  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  entitle 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty  and  sovereignty.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  the  United  States  have  decided  to  withhold  from  that 
people  the  said  privileges  and  to  hold  them  under  American  control, 
until  they  become  able  to  enjoy  that  liF)erty  prematurely^  demanded 
by  them. 

"The  Spanish  Commission  feels  bound,  furthermore,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  Commission  to  the  obligations  of  Porto 
Rico. 

"The  American  'memorandum'  which  is  now  answered  refers  exclu- 
sively to  the  obligations  of  Cuba.     Is  this  omission  due  to  the  belief 
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that  as  the  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico  was  not  relinquished  but  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  it  must  be  convoyed  to  the  latter  free 
from  burdens  of  all  kinds?  Is  the  principle  maintained  that  cessions 
of  territory,  for  whaftever  causes,  whether  conquest,  or  a  mere  agree- 
ment, do  not  carry  with  them  Ipso  facto  all  the  burdens  which  encum- 
ber the  ceded  territor}'? 

••'In  the  oral  discussion  the  American  Commissioners  stated  that  the 
Spanish  Grovernment  had  declared  that  no  debt  rested  on  the  smaller 
Antille.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  have  carefully  gone  over  all 
the  written  communications  that  have  passed  between  the  two  High 
Parties,  from  the  ultimatum  of  the  President  of  the  Union  of  April  20 
of  this  year  to  the  signing  of  the  protocol  in  Washington  on  August 
12  of  the  same.  In  none  of  them  have  they  found  a  suggestion  or 
trace  of  such  a  declaration.  And,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that  among 
other  obligations,  the  smaller  Antille  has  been  burdened  for  ver}-  many 
years  with  a  part,  which  though  small  is  no  less  sacred,  of  the  perj)et- 
ual  and  truly  just  charge  through  which  Spain,  in  the  name  of  America 
rather  than  her  own,  has  been  showing  her  gratitude  to  the  immortal 
Columbus,  who  discovered  it,  and  his  legitimate  descendants,  and, 
should  the  conclusions  of  the  American  Commissioners  prevail  and 
Spain  continue  paying  it,  logic  would  place  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  repudiating  it. 

'"But  the  fact  is  that  the  discussion  upon  the  so-called  C-uban  debt 
seems  to  lack  opportuneness  at  the  present. 

*'The  American  Commissioners,  when  referring  to  the  principal 
items  of  the  said  debt,  doubtless  believed  that  the  Spanish  Commission 
had  suggested  in  its  draft  the  said  items  to  be  at  once  admitted  as 
colonial  debt  to  be  transferred  together  with  the  sovereignty  either  to 
Cuba  or  to  the  United  States;  and  this  is  the  capital  error  upon  which 
the  American  memorandum  is  based.  The  Spanish  Commissioners 
only  wish  that  the  principle,  up  to  this  time  always  admitted,  to  wit, 
that  a  debt  being  exclusively  the  debt  of  a  colony  and  affecting  its 
territory  goes  with  the  colony  itself,  be  also  recognized  in  this  treaty. 
The  American  memorandum  says  nothing  in  contradiction  of  this 
principle,  nor  do  the  Spanish  Commissioners  expect  that  anything  be 
now  said  against  it,  least  of  all  by  the  United  States,  whose  territory 
was  acquired  by  them  not  only  with  their  blood,  but  also  with  the 
money  of  their  treasury.  There  are  publicists  who  maintain  that  the 
thii'teen  original  States  paid  over  to  their  mother  (!ountry  fifteen  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling  (£15,000,000);  and  the  facts  are  official  that  the 
United  States  paid  to  France,  Spain,  the  Indian  nations,  and  Russia 
respectively  considerable  sums  of  money  for  Louisiana,  Florida,  the 
Indian  States,  Texas,  California,  and  Alaska.  This  instance  would  ))e 
the  first  one  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  in  which  they,  acting 
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at  variance  with  their  own  traditions,  should  have  gratuitously 
acquired  a  territory  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  annexed  to  the 
Union. 

"The  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  identical  as  to  its  origin,  its 
process  and  its  end  with  that  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  eloquently  shows 
that  the  policy  then  pursued  with  Mexico  by  the  United  States  is 
diflFerent  from  the  one  now  pursued  with  Spain.  In  the  case  of  Mexico 
the  American  armies,  also  in  support  of  insurgents,  the  Texan  insur- 
gents, spread  themselves  over  the  territory  of  the  whole  Mexican 
Republic,  and  went  as  far  (a  fact  which  has  not  taken  place  in  Cuba) 
as  to  capture  the  national  capital.  The  United  States  demanded  then 
from  Mexico  the  independence  of  Texas  as  they  now  demand  from 
Spain  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  furthermore  they  caused  Mexico 
to  cede  to  them  New  Mexico  and  California,  as  now  they  cause  Spain 
to  cede  to  them  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  in  the  case  of  Mexico  they  did  not  ask  from  her  Govern- 
ment any  war  indemnity,  and  consented  not  only  to  pay  her  the  value 
of  the  territories  ceded  and  annexed  to  the  American  Empire,  but  also 
to  assume  the  payment  of  the  American  claims  then  standing  against 
Mexico. 

'*In  the  case  of  Spain,  however,  they  have  demanded  from  her,  in 
the  wa}^  of  war  indemnity,  the  cession  of  the  islands  above  mentioned, 
and  ask  now,  additionally,  that  the  burdens  which  encumber  those 
islands  as  well  as  their  sister  Cuba  be  thrown  on  the  mother  country, 
who  with  her  own  hands  introduced  them  into  the  life  of  the  civilized 
world. 

^'The  only  wish  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners  is  that  the  principle 
above  referred  to  be  admitted  and  recognized.  Its  practical  application 
may,  according  to  their  understanding  of  the  subject,  be  afterwards 
entrusted  to  a  Commission  of  righteous  and  impartial  persons.  If  this 
Commission,  upon  examination  of  the  bill  of  items  to  be  filed  by  Spain, 
showing  what  obligations  ought  in  her  opinion  to  be  paid  by  either 
Cuba,  or  Porto  Rico,  should  decide  that  those  obligations  must  fall  on 
the  mother  country,  Spain  shall  submit  to  its  decision.  But  if  the 
Commission  decides  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  said  debts  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  colony,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  in 
their  turn  should  not  also  submit  to  the  award.  If  the  United  States 
feel  so  sure,  as  they  seem,  in  their  position,  they  can  not  see  any  danger 
in  assenting  to  the  proposition  herein  made  ])y  the  Spanish  Commission. 
But  if  they  are  not  so  sure,  their  high  sense  of  justice  and  the  duty  of 
respect  which  they  owe  to  themselves  impose  upon  them  the  obligation 
of  causing  a  matter  of  mere  pecuniary  interest  to  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  justice. 

"And  in  order  to  show  to  the  American  Commission  that  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  have  no  other  wish  than  the  one  stated,  and  that  their 
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purpose  is  not  by  B,ny  means  to  have  a  fixed  sum  adjudged  at  this  time, 
as  a  colonial  debt  to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish  Antilles,  the}-  have  decided 
to  withdraw  Articles  II.,  IV.  and  V.,  as  drawn  up  by  them  in  their 
former  draft,  and  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  three  a  single  article, 
reading  as  follows: 

.      "'Article  II. 

"'The  relinquishment  and  transfer  made  by  her  Catholic  Majesty 
and  accepted  by  the  United  States  of  America  embrace: 

'"1.  All  the  prerogatives,  powers  and  rights  belonging  to  her 
Catholic  Majesty  as  a  part  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Cuba 
and  its  inhabitants. 

'"2.  All  the  charges  and  pecuniary  obligations,  outstanding  at  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  which  upon  careful  examination 
of  their  origin,  their  purposes  and  the  conditions  of  their  creation, 
should  be  adjudged  according  to  strict  law  and  undeniable  equity  to 
be  different  from  the  charges  and  obligations  which  properly  and 
specifically  belong  to  the  Peninsular  treasury,  owing  to  their  having 
been  at  all  times  properly  and  specifically  belonging  to  Cuba. 

"'To  secure  the  careful  examination  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  a  Commission  consisting  of  competent  and  impartial  per- 
sons shall  be  appointed  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties.  The 
manner  of  this  appointment  shall  be  determined  in  this  treaty  by  a 
separate  article.' " 

Memorandum  of  Siianish  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  Oct.  26,  1898,  S.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  sees.,  part.  2,  pp.  85-90. 

"In  the  Spanish  memorandum  an  effort  is  made  to  answer  that  part 

of  the  argument  submitted  bv  the  American  Commis- 
*^  sioners  on  the  14th  mstant  m  which  it  is  mamtamed 
that  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  is  not  in  any  sense  a  debt  of  Cuba,  but 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  national  debt  of  Spain.  The  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  were  able  to  show  that  the  debt  was  contracted  by 
SpMiin  for  national  purposes,  which  in  some  cases  were  alien  and  in 
others  actually  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Cuba;  that  in  reality  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba;  and  that,  while  the  interest  on  it  has  been  col- 
lected by  a  Spanish  bank  from  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  the  bonds  bear 
upon  their  face,  even  where  those  revenues  are  pledged  for  their  pay- 
ment, the  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  nation.  As  a  national  debt  of 
Spain,  the  American  Commissioners  have  never  questioned  its  validit3\ 

'•^  The  American  Commissioners,  therefore,  are  not  required  to  main- 
tain, in  order  that  they  may  be  consistent,  the  position  that  the  power 
of  a  nation  to  contract  debts  or  the  obligation  of  a  nation  to  pay  its 
debts  depends  upon  the  more  or  less  popular  form  of  its  government. 
They  would  not  question  the  validity  of  the  national  debt  of  Russia, 
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because,  as  the  Spanish  memorandum  states^  an  autocratic  system  pre-. 
vails  in  that  country.  Much  less  do  the  American  Commissioners 
maintain  that  a  nation  can  not  cede  or  relinquish  sovereignty  over  a 
part  of  its  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or 
that  it  impairs  the  national  obligation  of  its  debt  by  such  cession  or 
relinquishment. 

''  Into  these  questions  they  do  not  think  it  neccessary  to  enter. 

''As  to  the  rights,  expectations,  or  calculations  of  creditors,  to 
which  the  Spanish  memorandum  adverts,  the  American  Commissioners 
have  only  to  say  that  as  regards  the  so-called  Cuban  debt,  as  explained 
in  their  memorandum  of  the  14th  instant,  the  creditors,  from  the 
beginning,  took  the  chances  of  the  investment.  The  very  pledge  of 
the  national  credit,  while  it  demonstrates  on  the  one  hand  the  national 
character  of  the  debt,  on  the  other  hand  proclaims  the  notorious  risk 
that  attended  the  debt  in  its  origin,  and  has  attended  it  ever  since. 

''The  Spanish  memorandum  observes  that  in  the  last  twenty  years 
the  Antilles  have  been  represented  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  declares 
that  their  representatives  have  participated  in  all  legislative  acts  bear- 
ing upon  colonial  obligations  without  ever  protesting  against  their 
lawfulness  or  binding  force.  .  The  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Commissioners  leads  to  a  different  conclusion. 

"The  American  Commissioners  have  in  their  hands  the  Diarw  de  las 
SeJ<l<meii  de  Corte^^  for  Thursday,  the  29th  of  July,  1886,  when  the 
Cuban  budget  for  1886-1887  was  introduced  and  discussed.  By  this 
record  it  appears  that  on  the  day  named  Seiior  Fernandez  de  Castro, 
a  Senator  from  Cuba,  referring  to  the  budgets  of  1880,  1882,  1883, 
1884,  and  1886,  declared  that  he  had  objected  to  all  of  them,  and  that 
no  Cuban  debt  ought  to  be  created,  since  the  obligations  embraced  in 
it  were  national  and  not  local.  He  entered  into  a  brief  examination 
of  the  items  which  constituted  the  debt,  and  created  something  of  a 
sensation  by  pointing  out  that  quinine  had  been  consumed  in  Cuba, 
during  the  war  of  186S-1878,  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  week. 

*' Another  Cuban  Senator,  Senor  Morelos,  supported  the  views  of 
Senor  Fernandez  de  C^astro. 

'"Senator  Carbonell,  representing  the  University  of  Havana,  in  a 
speech  of  great  power,  continued  the  argument,  saying:  '  Have  the 
people  involved  in  this  matter  ever  been  consulted?  The  countrj^  has 
not  been  heard,  and  now  for  the  first  time  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  pay  such  debts.' 

"The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Senators,  Seiiores  Portuondo,  Ortiz, 
Labia,  Montoro,  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Figueras,  and  Vizcarrondo, 
went  further,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  by 
Spain  of  the  so-called  C-uban  debt  in  proportion  to  the  productive 
capacit}'  of  the  various  provinces. 

"The  protests  of  the  colonial  Senators  were  not  heeded,  but  their 
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justice  was  recognized  by  no  less  a  Spanish  statesman  than  Senor 
Sagasta,  the  present  Premier  of  Spain,  then  in  the  opposition,  who 
said: 

"*Our  treasury  is  not  now  sufficiently  provided  with  funds  to  aid 
Cuba  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  do;  but  I  say 
the  Peninsula  must  give  all  that  it  can,  and  we  must  do  without  hesita- 
tion all  that  we  can.' 

*"'  Was  not  this  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  national  character  of 
the  debt? 

''Perhaps  not  so  clear  as  that  made  in  the  decree  of  autonomy  for 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  signed  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1897,  and  countersigned  by  Senor  Sagasta,  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  Article  II.  of  the  'Tran- 
sient Articles'  of  the  decree,  we  find  the  following  declaration: 

*'  *  Article  II.  The  manner  of  meeting  the  expenditures  occasioned 
by  the  debt  which  now  burdens  the  Cuban  and  Spanish  treasury,  and 
that  which  shall  have  been  contracted  until  the  termination  of  the  war, 
shall  form  the  subject  of  a  law  wherein  shall  be  determined  the  part 
paj'able  by  each  of  the  treasuries  and  the  special  means  of  paying  the 
interest  thereon,  and  of  the  amortization  thereof,  and,  if  necessary,  of 
paying  the  principal. 

"' '  Until  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom  shall  decide  this  point,  there 
shall  be  no  change  in  the  conditions  on  which  the  aforesaid  debts  have 
been  conti"acted,  or  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  amortization, 
or  in  the  guarantee  of  said  debts,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pay- 
ments are  now  made. 

'''When  the  apportionment  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Cortes  it 
shall  be  for  each  one  of  the  treasuries  to  make  pjiyinent  of  the  part 
assigned  to  it. 

*"  Engagements  contracted  with  creditors  under  the  pledge  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  Spanish  nation  shall  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously 
respected.' 

"In  these  declarations  we  find  a  clear  assertion  not  onlv  of  the 
power  of  the  Government  of  Spain  to  deal  with  the  so-called  Cuban 
debt  as  a  national  debt,  but  also  a  clear  admission  that  the  pledge  of 
the  revenues  of  Cuba  was  wholly  within  the  control  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  could  be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  it  at  will  without  affect- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  debt. 

"As  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  touching  the  aid 
given  to  Cuba  in  the  last  century  or  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury by  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Mexico,  the  American  Commissioners 
might  offer  certain  pertinent  historical  observations;  but  they  deem 
it  necessary  now  to  say  only  that  Mexico  is  not  making  any  claim 
before  this  Joint  Commission,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  As  to 
the  statement  that  Cuba  has  produced  during  a  very  few  years  in  the 
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present  century  a  surplus  which  was  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  American  Commissioners  will  cite  the  justh'  cele- 
brated Di'Cchnarlo  GeogrdficO'EstadiHtlco-Historico  de  la  Isla  de 
Ctiha^  by  Senor  Don  Jacobo  de  la  Pezuela,  by  which  (see  article  on 
Seiior  Don  Claudio  Martinez  de  Pinillos)  it  appears  that  after  1825 
not  only  were  all  the  expenses  of  the  island  paid  out  of  its  revenues, 
but  surpluses  were  sent,  annually  and  regularl}^  to  the  mother  country. 
These  surpluses  from  1850  to  1860  amounted  to  $34,416,836.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  annual  surpluses 
turned  over  after  1825,  extraordinary  subsidies  were  from  time  to 
time  granted  to  the  home  Government.  It  was  for  services  rendered 
in  matters  such  as  these  that  Senor  Pinillos  received  the  title  of  Count 
of  Villanueva. 

''As  to  the  recent  '  advances'  to  Cuba,  referred  to  in  the  Spanish 
memorandum,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  details  were  not  given.  But, 
by  the  very  term  '  advances,'  it  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  memoran- 
dum does  not  refer  to  gifts,  but  to  expenditures  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  which  Cuba  was  expected  ultimately  to  provide;  and  the 
American  Commissioners  do  not  doubt  that  these  expenditures  were 
made  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  or  the  payment  of  war  expense^s 
in  Cuba. 

'*  When  the  American  Commissioners,  in  their  memorandum  of  the 
14th  instant,  referred  to  the  Cuban  insurrection  of  1868  as  the  product 
of  just  grievances,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  oflfend  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  but  to  state  a  fact  which  they  supposed 
to  be  generally  admitted.  They  might,  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  cite 
the  authority  of  many  eminent  Spanish  statesmen  in  support  of  their 
remark.  They  will  content  themselves  with  mentioning  only  one. 
On  February  11,  1869,  Marshal  Serrano,  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  at  Madrid,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Cortes,  referred  to  the  revolution  in  Spain  and  the  insurrection  in 
Cuba  in  the  following  terms:  'The  revolution  is  not  responsible  for 
this  rising,  which  is  due  to  the  errors  of  past  Governments;  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  speedily  put  down  and  that  tranquillity,  based 
upon  liberal  reforms,  will  then  be  durable.'  (Annual  Register,  1869, 
p.  255.) 

''The  American  Commissioners  have  read  without  oflFense  the  refer- 
ence in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  Indian  rebellions  which  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  suppress,  for  they  are  unable 
to  see  any  parallel  between  the  uprisings  of  those  barbarous  and  often 
savage  tribes,  which  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of  civilization 
because  they  were  unable  to  submit  to  it,  and  the  insurrections  against 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  insurrections  in  which  man}'  of  the  noblest  men 
of  Spanish  blood  in  the  island  have  participated. 

"  Nor  are  the  American  Commissioners  offended  by  the  refei'ence  of 
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the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  attempt  of  the  Southern  States  to 
secede.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  evidently  misconceive  the  nature 
and  the  object  of  that  movement.  The  war  of  secession  was  fought 
and  concluded  upon  a  question  of  constitutional  principle,  asserted  b}'^ 
one  part}'  to  the  conflict  and  denied  by  the  other.  It  was  a  conflict  in 
no  respect  to  be  likened  to  the  uprisings  against  Spanish  rule  in 
Cuba. 

"  The  American  Commissioners  are  unaware  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  asserted  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  that  the  United  States  has 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Cuban  people  are  as  yet  unfit  for  the 
enjoyment  of  full  liberty  and  sovereignty.  It  is  true  that  an  intima- 
tion of  such  unfitness  was  made  in  the  note  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment on  the  22nd  of  July  last.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  repl}^  of  the  30th  of  July,  declared  that  it  did  not  share 
the  apprehensions  of  Spain  in  this  regard,  but  that  it  recognized  that 
in  the  present  distracted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  brought 
about  by  the  wars  that  had  raged  there,  aid  and  guidance  would  be 
necessarv. 

"The  reference  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  obligations  of 
Porto  Rico  is  not  understood  by  the  American  Commissioners,  who 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  there  was  no  Porto  Rican  debt.  On  June 
30,  1896,  Senor  Castellano,  Colonial  Minister  of  Spain,  in  submitting 
to  the  Cortes  the  budget  of  Porto  Rico  for  1890-07,  the  last  one,  as  it 
is  understood,  ever  framed,  said: 

'*^The  duty  to  report  to  the  National  representation  the  financial 
condition  of  Porto  Rico  is  exceedingly  gratifying.  It  shows  the  ever 
growing  prosperity  of  the  Lesser  Antille,  which,  through  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  production  and  the  activity  of  its  indiLstry,  has  succeeded 
in  securing  markets  for  its  surpluses  in  the  whole  world. 

'"It  being  without  any pxMic  drht  {sin  deudapahlivn)^  all  its  neces- 
sities being  covered,  its  treasury  being  full  to  repletion,  its  public 
services  being  fulfilled  with  regularity,  with  economy  in  the  expenses, 
and  with  a  constant  development  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  the 
sjiectacle  afforded  by  Porto  Rico  is  worthy  of  attention.' 

''The  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  July  1,  1896,  which  published  this 
budget,  published  also  a  Law,  approved  June  29,  1896,  providing  for 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  surplus  of  $l,7oO,il()9  in  the  treasury 
of  Poilo  Rico  at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  1895-9t). 

"  No  Porto  Rican  Loan  was  ever  contracted  or  floated  before  1896. 

"  No  Porto  Rican  bonds  are  cjuoted  in  the  markets  of  P^urope  or 
America. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  (jovernor  (Jeneral  of  Porto  Rico  may  have 
lK)rrowed  money  from  a  ))ank  or  from  private  persons  in  oi'der  to  meet 
in  advance  expenses  authorized  by  the  budg(»t,  and  that  he  may  have 
given  promissory  notes  for  the  amount  borrowed,  but  these  notes,  paid 
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on  maturity,  do  not  constitute  a  Porto  Rican  debt,  in  the  sense  claimed 
by  the  Spanish  Commission. 

'^Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  in  view  of  the  flourishing -condition  of 
the  colonial  finances,  as  explained  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  that  any  note  of  the  kind  referred  to  remains  unpaid. 

"  The  American  Commisioners  are  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  publicists  who  maintain  that  the  thirteen  original  United  States 
paid  to  Great  Britain  15,000,000  pounds  sterling,  presumably  for  the 
extinguishment  of  colonial  debts.  The  American  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, feel  no  interest  in  the  J  matter,  since  the  statement  is  entirely 
erroneous.  The  preliminary  and  definite  treaties  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1782  and  1783  were  published 
soon  after  their  conclusion,  and  have  since  been  republished  in  many 
forms.  They  are  the  only  treaties  made  between  the  two  countries  as 
to  American  independence,  and  they  contain  no  stipulation  of  the  kind 
referred  to. 

''Nor  do  the  American  Commissioners  perceive  the  relevancy  of  the 
citation  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  various  Indian  nations  for  terri- 
tory acquired  from  them.  In  none  of  these  cases  does  it  appear  that 
the  United  States  assumed  any  debts.  The  money  paid  by  the  United 
States  was  paid  for  the  territory. 

"As  to  the  case  of  Texas,  the  American  Commissioners  have  only  to 
observe  that  Texas  was  an  independent  state  which  yielded  up  its 
independence  to  the  United  States  and  became  a  part  of  the  American 
Republic.  In  view  of  this  extinction  of  the  national  sovereignty  the 
United  States  discharged  the  Texan  debt.  Indeed,  the  whole  reference 
made  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  case  of  Texas  is  quite  inaccu- 
rate. The  United  States  did  not  demand  of  Mexico  the  independence 
of  Texas.  That  independence  was  established  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Texas  themselves,  and  had  long  been  acknowledged,  both  by  the 
United  States  and  by  other  powers,  before  the  voluntary  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

''  The  pa^'ments  of  money  made  by  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for 
territory  obtained  by  the  former  from  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war  are  referred  to  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  but  these 
payments  established  no  principle.  They  were  made  by  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  the  general  settlement  with  Mexico,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  argued  that  if  the  treaty  of  peace  had  contained  no  stipula- 
tion on  the  subject,  anything  would  have  been  due  from  the  United 
States. 

"^The  Spanish  memoi'andum,  however,  refers  to  these  transactions 
as  if  they  constituted  precedents  for  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  for  the  arbitration  by  the  United  States  and 
Spain  of  the  question  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  alleged 
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Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  debts  should  be  assumed  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  The  American  Commissioners  are  compelled  to  take  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  They  have  no  doubt  that  if  during  the 
negotiations  with  Mexico  a  proposal  had  been  put  forward  by  either 
party  for  the  arbitration  of  the  question  whether  Mexico  should  cede 
the  territories  demanded  by  the  United  States,  or  whether  if  they  were 
ceded  the  United  States  should  pay  for  them,  and  if  so  how  much, 
such  proposal  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  other  party  as  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  transaction. 

"So  it  is  in  the  present  case.  The  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Spain  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty 
which  is  to  tenninate  a  war.  The  matters  involved  in  this  transaction 
are  matters  for  mutual  adjustment  and  definitive  settlement.  Thej'^ 
are  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  by 
any  third  party.  Arbitration  comes  before  war,  to  avert  its  evils — not 
after  war  to  escape  its  results. 

''As  was  shown  by  the  American  Commissioners  in  their  memoran- 
dum of  the  14th  of  October,  the  burdens  imposed  by  Spain  upon  Cuba 
in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  have  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  Cuban  insurrections.  In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners the  time  has  come  for  the  lifting  of  this  burden,  and  not  for 
the  submission  to  a  third  party  of  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
lifted  at  all. 

''Having  answered  so  much  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  as  relates 
to  the  vital  articles  of  the  Spanish  proposals,  and  expounds  the  Spanish 
views  regarding  them,  the  American  Commissioners  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  remaining  articles,  which  may  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  regarded  as  merely  subsidiary,  and  as  to 
which  they  make  all  necessary  reservations. 

"Near  the  close  of  their  memorandum,  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
Bay: 

"'It  appears  by  this  recapitulation  that  the  only  question  now 
pending  between  the  two  Commissions  and  awaiting  their  decision  is  a 
question  of  money,  which,  so  far  as  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
parties  is  concerned,  is  relatively  of  secondary  importance.  That 
question  is  the  one  which  relates  to  the  colonial  debt.' 

"In  this  conclusion  the  American  Commissioners  concur. 

"  The  American  Commissioners  have  maintained  that  the  proposal  by 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  that  the  United  States  shall  assume  the 
so-called  Cuban  debt  is  in  reality  a  proposal  to  aflBx  a  condition  to  the 
unconditional  promise  made  by  Spain  in  the  Protocol  of  August  12, 
1898,  to  'relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba;' 
and  they  have  further  maintained  that  the  abstention  of  Spain  from 
proposing  such  a  condition  at  that  time  precludes  her  from  proposing 
it  now.     The  American  Commissioners  have  declared,  and  now  repeat, 
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that  if  such  a  proposal  had  been  made  during  the  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Protocol  it  would  have  terminated 
them,  unless  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

"  In  confirmation  of  the  position  that  the  Spanish  Commission  is 
now  precluded  from  proposing  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  so-called  Cuban  debt,  the  American  Commissioners,  besides  invok- 
ing the  unconditional  stipulation  of  the  protocol,  are  able  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Government,  in  the  correspondence  that 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  that  instrument,  took  the  precaution,  in 
replying  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  the  relinquishment 
by  Spain  of  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  and  her  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  island,  to  refer  to  the  duty  which  in  her  opinion 
rested  upon  the  United  States,  under  the  circumstances,  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  island  until  it  should  have 
reached  the  stage  of  self-government.  In  his  note  of  August  7,  1898, 
the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  replying  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States, 
said : 

"  'The  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  territory  of  Cuba  being 
imperative,  the  nation  assuming  Spain's  place  must,  as  long  as  this 
territory  shall  not  have  fully  reached  the  condition  required  to  take 
rank  among  other  sovereign  powers,  provide  for  rules  which  will 
insure  order  and  protect  against  all  risks  the  Spanish  residents,  as  well 
as  the  Cuban  natives  still  loyal  to  the  mother  country.' 

"If  to  this  reservation,  which  the  American  Commissioners  hav^e 
declared  their  readiness  to  recognize  in  the  treaty,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment had  desired  to  add  another  on  the  subject  of  the  Cuban  debt, 
the  opportunity  then  existed  and  should  have  been  seized.  Indeed, 
the  insertion  of  a  few  words  in  the  reservation  actually'  made  would 
have  rendered  it  applicable  to  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  as  well  as  to 
the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

''A  labored  argument  is  made  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  to  prove  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  declining  to  take  upon  itself  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  is  act- 
ing in  violation  of  all  principles  of  international  law  and  assumes  an 
attitude  hitherto  unknown  in  the  historv  of  civilized  nations.  Cases 
supposed  to  be  apposite  are  cited,  showing  the  assumption  of  national 
debts  where  one  sovereignty  is  absorbed  by  another,  or  a  division  of 
national  indebtedness  where  a  nation  is  deprived  of  an  integral  part 
of  its  domain,  either  by  cession,  or  the  attainment  of  independence 
by  a  colony  theretofore  charged  with  raising  a  part  of  the  national 
revenue.  p]lsewhere  we  have  pointed  out  the  differences  manifestly 
existing  between  the  cases  cited  and  the  one  in  hand.  The  United 
States  may  well  rest  its  case  upon  this  point  upon  the  plain  terms  of 
the  protocol,  which,  as  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  well  says,  contains  the  agreement  between  the  parties — 
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'  for  no  other  was  formulated  between  the  two  parties,'  and  which  is 
executed  when  Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and 
title  to  Cuba.  If  the  question  were  still  open  the  United  States  might 
well  challenge  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  equity  of  this  demand. 

"It  is  urged  in  the  Spanish  Commissioners'  memorandum  that  the 
United  States,  erroneously  believing  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
Cuban  independence,  made  it  its  own,  and  took  up  arms  in  its  behalf. 
••The  United  States,'  so  declares  the  Spanish  memorandum,  ^ made  a 
demand  on  Spain,  and  afterwards  declared  war  on  her,  that  Cuba 
might  become  free  and  independent.'  The  causes  of  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  for  the  termination  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Cuba 
are  amply  shown  in  the  history  of  the  events  which  preceded  it.  For 
many  years  the  United  States  patiently  endured  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  Cuba  which  gravely  affected  the  interests  of  the  nation.  As  early 
as  1875  President  Grant  called  attention  to  all  its  dread  horrors  and 
the  consequent  injuries  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  agency  of  others,  either  by 
mediation  or  by  intervention,  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  invoked  for  the  termination  of  the  strife. 
During  that  Administration,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  clearly  inti- 
mated to  Spain  that  the  United  States  could  no  longer  endure  the  situ- 
ation— which  had  become  intolerable — no  unfriendly  action  was  taken, 
and  for  ten  years  it  suffered  all  the  inconvenience  and  deprivation, 
destruction  of  ti*ade  and  injury  to  its  citizens  incident  to  the  struggle, 
which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Zanjon,  only  to  break  out  again  and 
to  be  waged  With  every  feature  of  horror  and  desolation  and  profitless 
strife  which  had  characterized  the  former  struggle. 

"  President  Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  of  1896,  was  constrained 
to  say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  'When  the  inability  of 
Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the  insurrection  has  become  manifest, 
and  it  is  demonstrated  that  her  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba  for  all 
purposes  of  its  rightful  existence,  and  when  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
its  reestablishment  has  degenerated  into  a  strife  which  means  nothing 
more  than  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  conflict,  a  situation  will  be  presented 
in  which  our  obligations  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  will  be  superseded 
by  higher  obligations,  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  recognize  and 
discharge.'  Throughout  President  Cleveland's  Administration  this 
situation  was  patiently  endured,  at  great  loss  and  expense  to  the 
United  States,  which  then  and  at  all  times  was  diligent  in  maintaining 
the  highest  obligations  of  neutrality,  through  the  vigilance  of  its  Navy 
and  its  executive  and  judicial  departments. 

''The  present  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in  his  first  annual 
message,  in  1897,  again  called  attention  to  the  disastrous  effects  upon 
our  interests  of  the  warfare  still  being  waged  in  Cuba.     The  patient 
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waiting  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  termination  of  these 
conditions  culminated  in  the  message  of  April  2, 1898,  of  the  President 
to  Congress,  in  which  he  said:  'The  long  trial  has  proved  that  the 
object  for  which  Sjmin  has  waged  the  war  can  not  be  attained.  The 
fire  of  insurrection  may  flame  or  may  smolder  with  varying  seasons, 
but  it  has  not  been  and  it  is  plain  that  it  can  not  be  extinguished  by 
present  methods.  The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition 
which  can  no  longer  be  endured  is  the  enforc>ed  pacification  of  Cuba. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of 
endangered  American  interests  which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  speak  and  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop.'  Acting  upon  this 
message  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  resolution  approved 
by  the  President  April  20,  1898,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  based 
its  demand  that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authorit}'  and 
government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  withdmw  its  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Cuban  waters,  upon  conditions  in  Cuba  (so  near  the  United  States) 
which  were  declared  to  be  such  that  they  could  no  longer  be  endured. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  record  of  the  events  which  followed 
that  demand,  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Commission,  and 
which  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the 
enforced  relinquishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty  will  result  in  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  not  in  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  United  States.  This  r^sum6  of  events  which  led  to 
the  United  Sta,tes  taking  up  arms  is  not  made  to  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  its  distinguished  representatives  upon 
this  Commission,  but,  in  view  of  the  truth  of  history  and  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners, less  could  not  be  said  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Not  having  taken  up  arms  for  its  own  advancement,  having 
refrained  from  acquiring  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  the  United  States 
now  seeks  to  attain  a  peace  consistent  with  its  ends  and  purposes  in 
waging  war.  In  asking,  as  a  victorious  nation,  for  some  measure  of 
reparation,  it  has  not  enmlated  the  examples  of  other  nations  and 
demanded  reparation  in  money  for  the  many  millions  spent  and  the 
sufferings,  privations  and  losses  endured  b}^  its  people.  Its  relations 
to  Cuba  have  been  those  of  a  people  suffering  without  reward  or  the 
hope  thereof. 

"'  The  American  Commissioners  therefore  feel  that  they  are  fully 
justified  both  in  law  and  in  morals  in  refusing  to  take  upon  themselves 
in  addition  to  the  burdens  already  incurred  the  obligation  of  discharg- 
ing the  so-called  colonial  debts  of  Spain — debts,  as  heretofore  shown, 
chiefly  incurred  in  opposing  the  object  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
resolution  of  intervention  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  sanctioned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.     If  it  could  be  admitted,  as  is 
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argued  in  the  memorandum  su'braitted  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners, 
that  the  United  States  in  this  relation  stands  as  the  agent  of  the  Cuban 
people,  the  duty  to  resist  the  assumption  of  these  heavy  obligations 
would  be  equally  imperative.  The  decrees  of  the  Spanish  Government 
itself  show  that  these  debts  were  incurred  in  the  fruitless  endeavors  of 
that  Government  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people  for 
greater  liberty  and  freer  government." 

Memorandum  of  American  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1898,  S.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  sess.,  part  2,  pp.  100-107. 

"The  American  Commission  affirms  that  Spain  con- 
***  ^  ^^^  *''  tracted  (it  does  not  say  that  it  used  the  debt  previously 

contracted)  the  greatest  part  of  the  Cuban  debt  '  in  an 
effort^  first  to  conquer  the  Cuban  insurgents^  and  tJien  to  oppose  the 
United  States^^  and  then  discoursing  upon  the  same  theme,  it  says, 
'  that  it  has  not  been  denied  that  a  part  of  these  loans  was  directly 
used  to  wage  war  against  the  United  States.'  To  make  such  statements 
it  is  indispensable  to  suppose  that  the  dates  of  the  creation  of  those 
debts  are  not  known.  One  debt  was  contracted  under  the  authority 
of  the  Decree  of  May  10,  1886,  that  is  to  say,  eight  years  after  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  in  Cuba,  and  nine  years  before  the  fresh 
disturbances  of  the  same  in  that  island  through  suggestions  and  b}"^ 
means  which  now  are  known  to  the  world.  The  second  issue  was 
authorized  by  Royal  Decree  of  September  27,  1890,  that  is  to  say, 
twelve  years  after  Cuba  had  found  hei-self  in  a  condition  of  perfect 
peace,  and  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  prosperity,  and  five  years  before  the 
work  of  her  desolation  began,  through  the  new  rebellion  which  more 
or  less  spontaneously  broke  out  there.  And  the  two  Decrees  explain 
also  what  were  the  reasons  why  the  said  issues  were  authorized,  and 
what  were  the  expenses  to  be  met  by  them,  the  payment  of  deficiencies 
in  previous  and  subsequent  appropriation  bills  in  the  island  being 
prominent  among  them.  It  is  well  known  that  these  deficiencies  were 
due  to  the  great  reduction  of  taxes  made  in  Cuba  b}^  the  mother  country. 

"Will  it  ever  be  said  that  Spain,  through  some  supernatural  gift  of 
divination,  foresaw  in  1886  and  1890  that  in  1895  an  insurrection  was 
again  to  break  out  in  Cuba,  and  that  in  1898  the  United  States  were  to 
lend  it  their  armed  protection?  Under  no  other  hypothesis  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  phrases  of  the  American  memorandum  relating  to  this 
point  could  ever  be  admitted. 

''And  so  far  as  the  expenses  incurred  by  Spain  owing  to  the  war 
with  the  United  States  fere  concerned,  without  doubt  the  American 
Commission  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  on  the  20th  of  April  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  hostilities  began,  the  Spanish  Government  was 
still  engaged  in  operations  of  credit,  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  with  the 
direct  guarantee  of  the  customhouses  of  the  Peninsula,  to  the  amount 
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of  1,000  millions  oi  pesetas^  as  decided  in  18^6  and  1897, — ^and  in  other 
operations  to  the  amount  of  223  millions  of  pesetas^  as  authorized  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1898,  with  the  special  guarantee  of  the  stamp  and 
tobacco  revenues  in  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  the  revenues  called  de 
coTisumo  in  Spain, — and  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war 
with  the  United  States,  a  Royal  Decree  had  been  issued  on  the  31st  of 
May  in  the  present  year,  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  4  per  cent  per- 
petual domestic  debt,  to  the  amount  of  1,000  millions  of  pesetas,  out  of 
which  806,785,000  were  immediately  negotiated.  Upon  acquaintance 
with  these  facts,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  American  Commission 
will  not  be  willing  to  insist  upon  the  statement  so  groundlessly  made 
in  its  memorandum,  as  it  will  then  understand  that  the  expenses  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cuban  colonial 
mortgage  debt. 

''The  American  Commission  advocates  once  more  in  its  memoran- 
dum the  strange  theory  that  the  Spanish  colonies  are  not  bound  to  pay 
the  debt  contracted  by  the  mother  country  to  put  down  the  rebellions, 
whether  of  few  or  of  many,  of  their  inhabitants.  But  this  time,  it 
reaches  the  extreme  of  putting  such  a  singular  doctrine  under  the 
shelter  of  cominon  sense^  by  affirming  that  a  doctrine  to  the  contrary- 
would  be  a  threat  to  libertv  and  civilization. 

"Ah I  if  the  colonists,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  would 
have  alleged,  in  justification  of  a  rebellion, — or  should  allege  in  the 
future,  in  an  identical  case,  an  emergency  from  which  that  powerful 
nation  is  certainly  not  exempted, — a  theory  of  that  kind, — would  the 
American  Government  have  ever  accepted  it?  Will  it  ever  accept  it 
in  the  future  ? — What  is  condemned  not  by  common,  but  by  moral 
sense,  is  the  attempt  to  put  all  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority 
under  the  shelter  of  liberty  and  civilization.  W^as  Spain,  or  was  she 
not,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Cuba  when  the  first  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  during  the  whole  term  of  the  second  ?  Has  anyone  ever  dared 
to  deny,  or  to  doubt  even,  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  that  island  at 
the  time  to  which  we  are  now  referring?  W^ere  not  the  United  States 
themselves,  and  their  Government,  those  who  day  after  day  urged 
Spain  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  without  excluding  the  use  of  arms, 
and  reestablish  as  promptly  as  possible  the  peace  in  her  colony  ?  And 
if  Spain  complied  with  such  demands,  who,  the  United  States  included, 
can  deny  the  legitimate  character  of  the  expenses  which,  by  virtue  of 
that  compliance,  she  necessarily  incurred? 

^'A  doctrine  of  this  nature,  which  the  Spanish  Commission,  through 
considerations  of  respect,  observed  thus  far  by  it,  and  which  it  has  the 
duty  to  observe,  does  not  deservedly  characterize  as  it  certainly  would 
be  by  all  the  constituted  Powers  of  the  earth,  can  not  be  advocated  in 
the  face  of  men,  except  from  the  standpoint  that  the  authority  of  Spain 
was  illegitimate,  and  that  her  sovereignty  was  only  an  arbitrary  act  of 
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despotism.  And  is  the  crown  of  Spain  characterized  in  this  manner, 
concretely  and  specifically,  for  her  domination  in  Cuba  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  Washington  Protocol?  Can  this  be  done  above  all  by 
the  verj^  same  nation  which  urged  Spain  to  exercise  her  sovereign 
authority  to  conquer  those  who  had  risen  in  arms  against  her  in  the 
island? 

'VLet  us  pass  to  another  subject,  as  the  present  is  too  delicate  to  be 
treated  with  calm  and  serenity  in  a  diplomatic  discussion  wherein  any 
attempt  is  made  to  controvert  it. 

"In  the  memorandum  which  we  are  now  answering,  the  singular 
affirmation  is  made  that  the  mortgage  created  by  the  two  issues  above 
named  can  be  called  more  properly  a  subsidiary  guarantee,  and  that 
the  party  principally  bound  to  pay  is  the  Spanish  nation.  Undoubt- 
edly the  American  Commission  in  making  this  affiimation  had  not 
before  its  eyes  Article  II.  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  May  10, 1886,  author- 
izing the  issue  of  1,240,000  hypothecary  bonds  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
or  the  2nd  paragraph  of  Article  II.  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  September 
27,  1890,  authorizing  the  issue  of  1,750,000  hypothecary  bonds  of  the 
same  island.  Both  texts  read  literally  the  same,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  transcribe  one  of  them.  Their  language  is  as  follows: 
'The  new  bonds  shall  have  the  direct  (especial)  guarantee  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue,  stamp  revenue  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxes  now  levied  or  to  be  levied  there  in  the  future,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary (general)  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  nation.  They  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  taxes,  etc' 

"Nor  can  the  American  Commission  have  seen  any  of  the  bonds 
issued  under  these  authorizations,  which  are  scattered  ever3^where  in 
the  world,  Cuba  included,  and  are  owned  by  third  parties  and  private 
individuals;  had  it  seen  them  it  might  have  read  the  following:  '  Direct 
(especial)  guarantee  of  the  customs  revenue,  stamp  revenue  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  direct  or  indirect  taxes  therein  levied  or  to  be  levied 
hereafter,  and  the  subsidiary  (general)  guai'antee  of  the  Spanish 
nation.'  ^The  Spanish  Colonial  Bank  shall  receive,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  through  its  agents  there,  or  in  Barcelona,  through  the  Spanish 
Bank  of  Havana,  the  receipts  of  the  custom-houses  of  Cuba,  and  such 
amount  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  statements  fur- 
nished  on  the  back  of  the  bonds,  to  meet  the  quarterly  payment  of 
interest  and  principal,  shall  be  retained  daily  and  in  advance/ 

"If  after  this,  the  American  Commission  continues  to  understand 
that  this  debt  was  not  contracted  as  a  debt  secured  by  mortgage,  and 
that  this  mortgage  was  not  placed  upon  the  customs  revenues  and 
other  taxes  of  Cuba;  and  further,  that  these  revenues  were  not 
pledged  principally  and  primarily,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  Penin- 
sular treasury,  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  say.     We  are  unable  to  prove  what  is  self-evident. 
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''Turning  now  to  the  bondholders  and  to  the  severity,  in  our 
opinion  unjustified,  with  which  they  are  treated  in  the  American 
memorandum,  we  shall  say  that  the  duty  to  defend  them  does  not 
belong  to  Spain.  When  they  know  what  is  the  opinion  entertained 
about  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  for 
after  all  they  will  not  need  any  great  effort  to  demonstrate  the  justice 
of  their  cause. 

''So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  and  here  the  Spanish  Commission 
proceeds  to  answer  categorically  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
American  memorandum,  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  defend  the  legitimacy 
of  her  action  and  her  perfect  right  to  create  that  debt  and  the  mort- 
gage with  which  it  was  secured,  and  therefore  the  strict  right  vested 
in  her  not  to  pay  either  interest  or  principal,  except  upon  proof  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  mortgaged  revenues,  out  of  which  they  should  be 
primarily  paid.  If  those  who  hold  those  revenues  are  not  willing  to 
comply  with  the  obligations  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  said  revenues 
were  pledged,  the  responsibility  therefor  will  belong  to  them,  and  not 
to  Spain,  who  has  neither  the  means  to  compel  them  to  comply  with 
that  duty,  nor  is  bound  to  do  for  the  bondholders  an3'^thing  else  than 
what  she  has  honestly  done  up  to  now.  But  Spain,  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission says  again  (and  this  is  the  only  thing  she  has  textually  said, 
although  the  American  memorandum  seems  to  understand  it  differ- 
ently), can  not  lend  itself  in  this  treaty  with  the  United  States,  nor  in 
any  other  treaty  with  any  other  power,  to  do  or  to  declare  in  her  name 
anything  which  may  mean,  or  imply,  that  she  herself  has  doubts,  and 
much  less  ignores  or  voluntarily  abridges,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
the  mortgage  rights  of  the  bondholders.  She  has  no  efficient  means  to 
cause  those  who  may  become  holders  of  the  mortgaged  revenues  to 
respect  those  rights.  Therefore  she  does  not  employ  them;  did  she 
have  them,  she  would  employ  them,  if  not  through  strict  justice,  at 
least  through  a  moral  duty,  thus  following  the  dictates  of  probity,  both 
public  and  private." 

Memorandum  of  Spanish  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1898,  S.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  sess.,  part  2,  pp.  176-179. 

"Another  object  of  especial  care  and  attention  to  the  Government  of  Your 
Majesty  has  been  that  which  refers  both  to  the  right  of  many  natives  of 
our  former  colonies  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  fixed  annual  payments  which 
they  receive  from  the  treasury  in  the  nature  of  pensions,  as  well  as  to  the 
right  of  others  to  demand,  on  account  of  eminent  services  rendered  to  the 
country  in  person  or  by  those  from  whom  their  rights  are  derived,  pen- 
sions to  reward  therefor.  It  is  furthermore  but  right  that  those  who 
recover  their  citizenship  should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pen- 
sions to  which  they  are  legally  entitled,  making  the  payment  of  these, 
nevertheless,  depend,  as  only  seems  just,  upon  residence  within  Spanish 
territory  and  the  previous  examination  of  their  respective  claims;  and  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  restoration  of  their  pensions  will  commence 
only  from  the  time  at  which  application  therefor  is  made. 
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'*  Lastly,  natives  of  the  aforesaid  territories  who  can  not  leave  them  and  who 
may  have  rendered,  as  has  been  said  before,  distinguished  services  to  the 
country,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  pensions  as  a  reward,  for  the  Spanish 
nation  can  not  neglect  to  protect  those  who  have  nobly  defended  its 
interests;  but  the  obtaining  of  said  pensions  must,  in  every  case,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  special  proceedings  prescribed  ^by  the  law  of  the  12th  of  May, 
1837,  as  the  unusual  character  of  this  class  of  pensions  calls  for."  (Report 
of  Premier  Sagasta,  May  11,  1901,  accompanying  the  royal  decree  of  the 
same  date,  in  which  his  recommendations  were  embodied.  For.  Rel.  1901, 
475.) 

For  the  text  of  the  decree,  see  Nationality  and  the  effect  of  a  change  of  sov- 
ereignty thereon. 

''  In  citing  the  Royal  Decrees  of  1886  and  1890,  and  the  contents  of 

the  bonds  issued  thereunder,  as  something  with  which 

Extract  from  Amor-  ^i.       a  •  /^  i  •     •  •        i 

-j*^  *-  the  American  Commissioners  were  previously  unac- 
quainted,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
overlooked  or  forgotten  the  paper  which  the  American  Commissioners 
presented  on  the  14th  of  October.  In  that  paper  the  American  Com- 
missioners expressly  mentioned  and  described  the  financial  measures  of 
1886  and  1890  and  the  stipulations  of  the  bonds  thereby  authorized. 
But  they  did  more  than  this.  Being  concerned  with  the  substance  rather 
than  with  the  form  of  the  matter,  they  reviewed  with  some  minute- 
ness the  history  of  the  debt  and  the  circumstances  of  its  creation. 
They  showed  that  it  was  in  r>eality  contracted  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  national  purposes;  that  its  foundations  were  laid  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  Royal  Decree  of  1886,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
revenues  of  the  island  were  actually  producing  a  surplus,  in  national 
enterprises  in  Mexico  and  San  Domingo,  foreign  to  the  interests  of 
Cuba;  and  that  it  was  soon  afterwards  swollen  to  enormous  dimensions 
as  the  result  of  the  imposition  upon  Cuba,  as  a  kind  of  penalty,  of  the 
national  expenses  incurred  in  the  efforts  to  suppress  by  force  of  arms 
the  ten  years'  war  for  the  independence  of  the  island.  At  this  point 
the  American  Commissioners  in  their  paper  of  the  14th  of  October 
referred  to  the  financial  operation  of  1886,  but  they  properly  referred 
to  it  in  its  true  character  of  a  national  act  for  the  consolidation  or 
funding  of  debts  previously  incurred  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
expressly  quoted  the  national  guaranty  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
bonds.  At  the  risk  of  a  repetition  which  .should  be  unnecessary,  the 
American  Commissioners  will  quote  from  their  paper  of  the  14th  of 
October  the  following  paragraph: 

''* Subsequently  the  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  consolidate 
these  debts  (i.  e.,  the  debts  incurred  in  Mexico,  San  Domingo,  and  the 
ten  years'  war)  and  to  this  end  created  in  1886  the  so-called  Billdes 
hipotecamos  de  la  Ma  de  Cuha^  to  the  amount  of  620,000,000  pesetas, 
or  $124,000,000.  The  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  pay  these 
bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  out  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  but  the 
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national  character  of  the  debt  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon  the 
face  of  the  bonds  '  the  Spanish  nation '  {la  Nacion  EspanoUi)  guaran- 
teed their  payment.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  account  of  this  debt  amounted  to  the  sum  of  39,191,000  pesetas,  or 
$7,838,200,  which  was  disbursed  through  a  Spanish  financial  institu- 
tion, called  the  Banco  llispano-  Colonial^  which  is  said  to  have  collected 
daily  from  the  custom  house  at  Havana,  through  an  agency  thei*e 
established,  the  sum  of  $33,339.' 

''The  American  Commissioners  then  referred  in  the  same  paper  to 
the  authorization  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  1890  of  a  new  issue 
of  bonds,  apparently  with  a  view  to  refund  the  prior  debt  as  well  as 
to  cover  any  new  debts  contracted  between  1886  and  1890,  and  stated 
that,  after  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in- February 
1895,  this  issue  was  diverted  from  its  original  purpose  to  that  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

''The  American  Commissioners  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how,  in 
reciting  these  transactions,  in  which  past  and  not  future  obligations 
were  dealt  with,  they  could  have  been  understood  to  intimate  that 
Spain,  through  what  is  described  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  as  a 
'supernatural  gift  of  divination,'  foresaw  the  insurrection  of  1895  and 
the  ultimate  intervention  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Com- 
missioners will  not  indulge  in  the  ready  retort  which  this  fanciful 
effort  at  sarcasm  invites.  Whether  the  consequences  of  imposing 
upon  Cuba  burdens  not  to  be  borne  were  or  were  not  foreseen  by 
Spain  is  a  question  upon  which  it  would  be  idle  now  to  speculate. 

"As  to  the  special  'Cuban  AVar  Emergency  Loan,'  composed  of 
'five  per  cent  peseta  bonds,'  which  were  referred  to  as  part  of  what 
was  considered  in  Spain  as  properly  constituting  the  Cuban  debt,  the 
American  Commissioners  expressly  declared  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  in  these  bonds  the  revenues  of  Cuba  were  mentioned. 

"The  American  Commissioners,  in  reviewing  in  their  paper  of  the 
14th  of  October  the  historv  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt,  necessarily 
invited  the  fullest  examination  of  their  statements.  They  have  yet  to 
learn  that  those  statements  contained  any  error. 

"They^  freely  admit,  however,  that  they  had  never  seen  it  asserted 
till  they  read  the  assertion  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  that  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Cuban  appropriation  bills  or  budgets  which  the 
debts  are  said  to  represent  were  '  due  to  the  great  reductions  of  taxes 
made  in  Cuba  by  the  mother  country.'  If,  as  they  are  now  assured, 
this  is  a  fact  '  well  known,'  they  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  were, 
and  that  they  still  remain,  ignorant  of  it.  Indeed,  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  not  aware  that  Cuban  appropriation  bills  or  budgets 
existed  prior  to  1880,  in  May  of  which  year  the  first  measure  of  the 
kind  was  submitted  to  the  Spanish  Cortes.  During  the  discussion  of 
that  budget,  a  distinguished  Senator,  not  a  Cuban,  who  had  been  Min- 
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ister  of  State  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  Senor  Don  Servando  Ruiz  Gomez, 
presented  to  the  Senate  an  official  statement  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
showing  that  the  alleged  debts  of  Cuba  amounted  to  $126,834,419.25 
in  gold  and  $45,300,076  in  paper,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $140,000,000 
in  gold. 

"It  is  true  that  after  1880,  and  especially  after  1886,  deficiencies 
appeared  in  the  budgets,  but  a  correct  conception  of  their  cause  may 
be  derived  from  the  budget  of  1886-1887,  when  the  prior  debts  were 
consolidated.  The  amount  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  Cuba  by  that 
budget,  eight  years,  as  the  Spanish  memorandum  observes,  '  after  the 
reestablishment  of  peace,'  was  $25,959,734.79,  which  was  distributed 
as  follows: 

"General  obligations $10,853,836.79 

••Department  of  Justice 863, 022. 22 

"Department  of  War 6,730,977.17 

"Department  of  the  Treasury  . . , 903,326. 29 

"Department  of  the  Navy 1, 434, 211. 40 

*  *  Department  of  the  Interior 3, 936, 658. 92 

•  *  Department  of  Fomento 1, 238, 702. 00 

25, 959,  734.  79 

"Of  the  sum  total  of  this  burden,  it  is  seen  that  the  three  items  of 
General  Obligations,  War,  and  Navy,  constitute  nearly  three-fourths. 
And  what  were  the  'General  Obligations?'  The  principal  item — 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole — was  that  of  $9,617,423.02,  for  interest,  sink- 
ing fund,  and  incidental  expenses  on  the  so-called  Cuban  debt.  The 
rest  went  chiefly  for  pensions  to  Spanish  officials. 

"The  budget  for  1896-1897  amounted  to  $28,583,132.23. 

"  These  figures,  which  speak  for  themselves,  seem  to  render  peculiarly 
infelicitous  the  novel  suggestion  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  Cuban 
budgets  have  been  due  to  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

"As  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  in  which  the  so-called 
Cuban  bonds  are  treated  as  'mortgage  bonds,'  and  the  rights  of  the 
holders  as  '  mortgage  rights,'  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  the  legal 
difference  between  the  pledge  of  revenues  3'et  to  be  derived  from  tax- 
ation and  a  mortgage  of  property  can  not  be  confused  by  calling  the 
two  things  by  the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  another  instance,  the 
American  Coimnissioners  are  able  to  refer  to  previous  statements 
which,  although  the  Spanish  memorandum  betrays  no  recollection  of 
them,  for  obvious  reasons  remain  unchallenged.  The  American  Com- 
missioners have  shown,  in  their  argument  of  the  27th  of  October,  that 
the  Spanish  Government  itself  has  not  considered  its  pledge  of  the 
revenues  of  Cuba  as  in  any  proper  legal  sense  a  mortgage,  but  as  a 
matter  entirely  within  its  control.  In  proof  of  this  fact  the  American 
Commissioners  quoted  in  that  argument  certain  provisions  of  the  decree 
of  autonom}^  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  signed  by  the  Queen  Regent  of 
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Spain  on  the  25th  of  November  1897,  and  countersigned  by  Seiior 
Sagasta,  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  By  that  decree  it 
was  declared  that  the  manner  of  meeting  the  expenditures  occasioned 
by  the  debt  which  burdened  '  the  Cuban  and  Spanish  treasury '  should 
'form  the  subject  of  a  law'  wherein  should  be  'determined  the  part 
payable  by  each  of  the  treasuries,  and  the  special  means  of  paying  the 
interest  thereon,  and  of  the  amortisation  thereof,  and,  if  necessary,  of 
paying  the  principal:'  that,  when  the  'apportionment'  should  have 
been  'made  by  the  Cortes,'  each  of  the  treasuries  should  ^make  pay- 
ment of  the  part  assigned  to  it,'  and,  finally,  that  *' engagements  coit- 
traded  with  creditors  wider  the  pledge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Spanish 
natian  shall  in  all  cases  he  scncpulxntsly  respected.^ 

^'In  these  declarations  the  American  Commissioners  find,  as  they 
stated  in  the  argument  above  referred  to,  '  a  clear  assertion  not  only 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  of  Spain  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
Cuban  debt  as  a  national  debt,  but  also  a  clear  admission  that  the 
pledge  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba  was  wholly  within  the  control  of  that 
Government,  and  could  be  modified  or  withdrawn  bv  it  at  will  without 
affecting  the  obligation  of  the  debt,'  and  so  long  as  the  stipulated  pa\'- 
ments  upon  the  debt  were  made,  without  violating  the  engagements  of 
Spain  with  her  creditors. 

"No  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Government,  therefore, 
than  in  point  of  law,  can  it  be  maintained  that  that  Government's 
promise  to  devote  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  national 
debt  revenues  yet  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  Cuba,  constituted  in  any 
legal  sense  a  mortgage.  The  so-called  pledge  of  those  revenues  con- 
stituted, in  fact  and  in  law,  a  pledge  of  the  good  faith  and  ability  of 
Spain  to  pay  to  a  certain  class  of  her  creditors  a  certain  part  of  her 
future  revenues.  They  obtained  no  other  security,  beyond  the  guar- 
anty of  the  '  Spanish  Nation,'  which  was  in  realit}'^  the  only  thing  that 
gave  substance  or  value  to  the  pledge,  or  to  which  they  could  resort 
for  its  performance. 

"One  more  remark,  and  the  American  Commissioners  have  done  with 
the  renewed  discussion  into  which  they  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt.  The  Spanish  Com- 
missioners are  correct  in  saying  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  repeatedly  urged  Spain  to  reestablish  peace  in  Cuba,  and  did 
not  exclude  the  use  of  arms  for  that  purpose;  but  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  this  partial  statement  of  facts  is  altogether  eri^oneous,  as  is 
also  the  implied  representation  that  Spain's  course  in  the  matter  may 
be  considered  as  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  United  States. ' 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  indeed  repeatedly  demand 
that  order  be  reestablished  in  Cuba;  but  through  long  years  of  patient 
waiting  it  also  tried  and  exhausted  all  the  efforts  of  diplomac}^  to  induce 
Spain  to  end  the  war  by  granting  to  the  island  either  independence  or 
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a  substantial  measure  of  self-government.  As  early  as  the  spring  of 
1869,  not  long  after  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  ten  years'  war  began 
to  settle  upon  the  island,  the  United  States  offered  its  mediation  and 
itij  credit  for  the  reestablishment  of  peace  between  Spain  and  her 
colony.  Spain  then  as  afterwards  preferred  war  to  the  relinquishment 
of  her  rule,  and  the  United  States  did  not  assume  to  discuss  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  that  policy.  But  the 
question  of  Spain's  right  to  incur  those  expenses,  and  that  of  her  right 
or  her  power  to  fasten  them  as  a  peipetual  burden  upon  the  revenues 
of  Cuba,  after  those  revenues  have  passed  beyond  her  control,  are 
questions  between  which  the  American  Commissioners  feel  neither 
difficulty  nor  hesitation  in  declaring  and  maintaining  a  fundamental 
difference  both  in  law  and  in  morals." 

Memorandum  of  American  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1898,  S.  Doc.  62, 
55  Cong.  3  seas.,  part  2,  pp.  198-201.  ' 

The  military  governor  of  Cuba,  under  the  American  occupation,  de(!line<l  to 
pay  claims  that  arose  prior  to  Jan.  1,  18^H),  except  in  that  part  of  Cuba 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  forces  July  17, 1898.  (Mr.  May,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  Span,  min.,  Aug.  3,  1900,  MS.  Notes  to 
Spain,  II.  512;  Mr.  Hill,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  Span, 
min.,  Sept.  20,  1900,  MS.  Notes  to  Spain,  II.  521.) 

7.  On  Contracts  and  Concessions. 

§98. 

In  a  series  of  European  treaties  relating  to  the  cession  of  territory, 

express  provision  has  been  made  for  the  fulfillment  by 
uropean    ea  ei.  ^^^  ^^^  sovereign  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  old. 

By  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  France,  signed  atCampo  Formio 
Oct.  17,  1797,  it  was  provided  (Art.  XII.)  that  ''all  sales  or  conve}'- 
ances,  all  obligations  contracted,  either  by  the  cities  or  by  the  govern- 
ment or  civil  and  executive  authorities  of  the  countries  heretofore 
Venetian  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  and  German  armies  up  to 
the  date  of  this  treat v,  shall  Ik*  confirmed  and  considered  as  valid." 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  '^0,  1814,  it  was  stipulated  (Art. 
XXX.)  that  *'  the  sums  due  for  all  works  of  public  utility  on  the  Rhone 
and  in  the  Departments  separated  from  France  by  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
not  yet  completed,  or  which  shall  1k»  complet<*d  aft<?r  I)ea»mber  31, 
1812,  shall  be  charged  to  the  future  owners  of  the*  territory  and  be 
liquidated  by  the  Comrais.sion  entrusted  with  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  of  the  two  countries." 

Bv  the  treatv  between  Austria.  France,  and  Sardinia.  »*iLrn<*d  at  Zurich 
Nov.  10, 1859,  it  was  de<-lared  (Art.  \  111.)  that  th<*  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment succeeded  '^to  the  rights  and  obligation?*  growing  out  of  contra^-ts 
duly  entered  into  by  the  Austrian  adniini^tnition  for  the  otuU  of  the 
public  interests  especially  concerning  the  <ed<d  t^'rritory." 

H.  Doc.  551 '^0 
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France  assumed  a  similar  obligation  in  the  convention  with  Sardinia 
of  1860  as  to  ''all  the  rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  contracts 
entered  into  by  Sardinia  for  purposes  of  public  interests  especially 
connected  with  Savoy  and  Nice." 

By  the  treaty  of  London  of  1864,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  and  Greece,  by  which,  Great  Britain  renouncing  her  protecto- 
rate, the  Ionian  Islands  were  reunited  to  Greece,  the  King  of  Greece 
undertook  "to  assume  all  the  engagements  and  contracts  legally  con- 
cluded" by  the  government  of  the  islands,  or  by  the  protecting  power 
in  its  name,  as  well  as  pensions  and  indemnities  due  to  various  persons. 

The  treaty  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  concluded  at 
Vienna  Oct.  30,  1864,  contains  the  following  provision: 

"Art.  17.  The  new  government  of  the  Dukedoms  succeeds  to  all  the 
rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  contracts  duly  entered  into  by 
the  administration  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  purposes 
of  the  public  interests  which  especially  concern  the  ceded  countries. 
It  is  understood  that  all  obligations  growing  out  of  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Danish  Government  relative  to  the  war  and  the  Federal 
action  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  stipulation.  The  new  govern- 
ment of  the  Dukedoms  shall  respect  all  rights  legally  acquired  by  the 
civil  persons  or  individuals  of  the  Dukedoms.  In  the  event  of  claims, 
the  couils  shall  take  cognizance  of  matters  of  this  kind." 

In  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Italy,  signed  at  Vienna  Oct.  3, 
1866,  it  is  stipulated: 

"Art.  8.  The  government  of  H.  M,  the  King  of  Italy  succeeds  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  contracts  formally  entered 
into  by  the  Austrian  administration  for  pui'poses  of  public  interest 
especially  relating  to  the  ceded  country. 

"Art.  10.  The  government  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Italy  recognizes 
and  confirms  the  railroad  concessions  made  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment in  the  ceded  territory  in  all  their  provisions  and  for  their  full 
term,  and  especially  concessions  through  contracts  dated  March  12, 
1856,  April  8,  1857,^  October  25,  1858. 

"From  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  the  Italian 
Government  assumes  all  the  rights  and  obligations  attaching  to  the 
Austrian  Government  through  the  said  conti*acts  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  railroad  lines  situated  in  the  ceded  territorv." 

By  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Germany,  concluded  at  Frankfort  May  10, 1871,  special  provisions  were 
made  for  the  acquisition  by  Germany  of  the  Railway  of  the  Blast  in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  additional  treaty  between  the  same  powers,  signed  at  Frankfort 
Dec.  11,  1871,  provided: 

"Art.  XIII.  The  Geniian  Government  recognizes  and  confirms  con^ 
cessions  for  roads,  canals,  and  mines  granted  either  by  the  French 
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Government  or  by  the  Departments  or  Municipalities  of  the  ceded 
territory.  The  same  will  apply  to  contracts  made  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, Departments  or  Municipalities  relative  to  the  leasing  or 
exploitation  of  the  State,  Departmental  or  Municipal  properties  situated 
in  the  ceded  territory. 

'^The  German  Empire  becomes  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and  bur- 
dens growing  out  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  French  Government. 

^' With  respect  to  subventions  in  kind  or  in  specie,  all  credits  due  to 
building  contractors,  lessors,  and  purveyors,  as  well  as  indemnities  for 
appropriations  of  lands  or  other  indemnities  left  unpaid  by  the  French 
Government,  will  be  paid  by  the  German  Government. 

^' As  regards  pecuniary  or  other  obligations  which  these  conditions 
imposed  on  the  ceded  Departments  and  Municipalities,  the  Government 
of  the  Empire  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  strictly  performed  in  behalf 
of  the  concessionaries,  lessors  or  contractors." 

By  Article  X.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  Bulgaria 
engaged  to  take  the  place  of  the  Porte  in  respect  of  the  obligations 
connected  with  the  railway  concessions  in  the  principality;  by  Art. 
XXI.  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Porte  in  relation  to  railroads  in 
Eastern  fioumelia  were  declared  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect;  and 
by  Art.  XXXVI.  it  was  stipulated:  '^Servia  stands  in  the  stead  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  in  all  contracts  relating  to  railroads." 

By  a  notice  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  at  Tamatave,  April  3, 

1897,  the  French  resident-general  invited  all  persons 
^2MMi,  '  holding  concessions  granted  by  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment to  present  him  with  a  copy  "either  of  their  title 
of  concession  or  their  title  of  acquisition  "  within  two  months,  together 
with  "a  detailed  statement"  of  the  rights,  obligations,  and  advantages 
existing  under  it.  They  were  also  to  say  to  what  extent  they  had  dis- 
charged their  obligations,  to  what  extent  the  Malagasy  Government 
had  executed  its  obligations,  and  to  set  forth  their  precise  claims  as 
against  the  French  Government.  In  case  they  desired  to  continue  an 
*' exploitation"  already  entered  upon,  they  were  to  apply  for  a  pro- 
visional permit  therefor  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  the 
French  agents  and  of  the  French  laws.  In  default  of  compliance  with 
this  request  they  were  to  be  considered  as  renouncing  their  concessions, 
which  the  Government  would  dispose  of  at  their  risk  and  peril.  It 
was  further  stated  that  the  notice  did  not  imply  any  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  any  concession  or  the  renunciation  of  any  rights  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  premises. 

The  American  ambassador  at  Paris  was  instructed  that  the  United 
States  "  could  not  regard  such  a  notice  as  valid  or  binding  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  may  have  obtained  concessions  or  acquired  real 
property  in  Madagascar,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  a  purely  admin- 
istrative procedure,  lacking  the  most  elementary  forms  of  judicial 
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administration.  It  is  observed,"  continued  the  Department  of  Stat«, 
"that, in  default  of  the  parties  furnishing  the  information  demanded 
of  them  and  of  their  placing  themselves  '  in  accord  with  the  local  resi- 
dents'  (whatever  that  may  mean)  the  parties  in  interest  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  renouncing  their  concessions,  and  it  is  added  that  the 
Government  will  dispose  thereof  at  the  risk  and  peril  of  such  parties. 
This  announcement  is  of  so  singular  a  character  that  it  behooves  this 
Government  to  invite,  through  you,  the  attention  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment thereto,  and  to  advert  particularly  to  its  failure  to  comply 
with  the  elementary  requirements  of  justice  and  equity  so  far  as  it 
might  aflfect  the  rights  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States."" 

The  French  Government  replied  that  the  object  of  the  order,  the 
requirements  of  which  were  of  a  general  character,  was  *' to  enable 
the  local  administration  to  complete  the  data  which  it  already  pos- 
sesses as  to  the  manner  in  which  were  passed,  and  then  executed,  the 
contracts  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
old  Government  of  Madagascar,  either  to  our  citizens  or  to  foreign 
colonists  settled  in  the  large  island  before  our  occupation.  The 
requirements  which  are  in  question  have  therefore  no  other  end  than 
to  establish  the  validity  of  the  said  concessions,  and  would  therefore 
not  aflfect  property  acquired  in  a  regular  manner.  .  .  .  This 
inquiry,  which  will  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  impartiality  to  all 
interested  parties,  whatever  their  nationality,  could  not  be  other  than 
profitable  to  those  who  show  regular  titles  and  who  will  justify  the 
execution  of  the  clauses  contained  in  their  contract."* 

The  Department  of  State,  while  considering  this  response  "some- 
what vague,"  expressed  appreciation  of  the  desire  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  complete  data  in  regard  to  concessions  made  to 
foreigners  by  the  Hova  Government,  as  well  as  the  hope  that  Ameri- 
cans holding  concessions  would  promptly  furnish  the  information 
desired.  '^But,"  said  the  Department  of  State,  ''this  Government 
can  not  admit  the  right  of  the  French  Government,  in  the  event  of  the 
noncompliance  of  any  American  citizen  with  the  order  in  question, 
to  treat  his  concession  as  forfeited  or  subject  to  disposition  by  that 
Government.  As  stated  by  me  in  my  previous  instruction:  'This 
Government  could  not  regard  such  a  notice  as  valid  or  binding  upon 
American  citizens  who  may  have  obtained  concessions  or  acquired  real 
property  in  Madagascar.'  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Hanotaux:  'The 
requirements  which  are  in  question  would  not  aflFect  property  acquired 
in  a  regular  manner.'    If  your  former  note  to  Mr.  Hanotaux  did  not 

«Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Porter,  ambassador  to  France,  May  29,  1897, 
For.  Rel.  1897,  154,  155. 

ft  Mr.  Hanotaux,  min.  of  foreign  affairs,  to  Mr.  Porter,  Am.  ambassador,  July  22, 
1897,  For.  Rel.  1897,  156-157. 
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make  the  position  of  this  Government  in  this  matter  entirely  plain, 
you  should  take  occasion  to  do  so  now*"^' 

Under  date  of  December  1, 1898,  the  Spanish  Peace  Commission  at 

Paris  submitted,  in  connection  with  Spain's  relinquish- 
Peace  negotiations  ^lent  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  her  cession  to  the 

United  States  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
islands,  certain  articles  in  relation  to  ''grants  and  contracts  for  public 
works  and  services."  These  articles  provided  that  all  such  grants  and 
contracts  in  the  islands  in  question  should  be  '^  maintained  in  force 
until  their  explication,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof,  the  new 
government  assuming  all  the  rights  and  obligations  thereby  attaching 
up  to  the  present  time  to  the  Spanish  Government."  Among  such 
contracts  were  mentioned  that  with  the  Spanish  Compania  Transatlan- 
tica  as  to  the  mails  and  transportation,  that  with  two  tlnglish  cable 
companies  in  Cuba  and  the  Philppines,  the  railroad  concession  from 
Manila  to  Dagupan,  and  *'all  other  concessions  for  railroads  now  in 
operation  or  under  construction  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico."  It  was  added 
that  these  were  ''all  the  contracts  at  present  recalled,  although  it  can 
not  be  stated  that  there  are  not  others  relative  to  public  works  and 
services." 

The  American  Commission  declared  that  it  was  "constrained  to 
reject  these  articles.  The  United  States  did  not  propose,"  added  the 
American  Commission,  *Ho  repudiate  an 3^  contract  found  upon  inves- 
tigation to  be  binding  under  international  law;  but  no  such  clauses  as 
are  now  proposed  had  been  inserted  in  treaties  heretofore  made  by  the 
United  States  with  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  and  Russia  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ^territory,  and  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  United  States  would 
deal  justly  and  equitably  in  respect  of  contracts  that  were  binding  under 
the  principles  of  international  law." 

The  Spanish  Commissioners,  in  a  memorandum  accompanying  pro- 
tocol No.  21,  of  Dec.  8,  1898,  said: 

'^  It  [the  United  States]  refuses,  also,  to  stipulate  anything  in  relation 
to  the  respect  due  to  contracts  entered  into  by  a  legitimate  sovereign 
for  public  works  and  services,  contracts  which  materially  affect  the 
rights  of  property  of  private  individuals,  which  were  respected  in  the 
treaties  of  Campo  Fonnio  of  1797,  of  Paris  of  1814,  of  Zurich  of  1859, 
of  Paris  of  1860,  of  Vienna  of  IStU  and  1806,  and  which  Germany 
respected  also  when  ending  the  war  with  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort  of  1871.  The  American  Commission  alleged  as  its  only 
reason  for  this  refusal  that  the  United  States  in  its  treaties  htus  never 
recognized  these  contracts,  as  though  the  United  States  were  the  only 

«Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  V^ignaiid,  charge  d'affaires  ad  intn'im,  Aug. 
12,  1897,  For.  Rel.  1897,  157.  See,  however,  in  this  relation,  Florida  v.  Furman 
(1901),  180  U.  S.  402;  Barker  v.  Harvey  (1901),  181  U.  S.  481. 
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power  controlling  the  standard  of  justice  which  ofiust  govern  the  con- 
ventions and  the  acts  of  nations." 

The  American  Commissioners,  in  a  memorandum  accompanying 
protocol  No.  22,  Dec.  10,  1898,  replied: 

'^The  American  Commission  felt  constrained  to  reject  the  articles 
tendered  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  m  respect  to  contracts  entered 
into  for  public  works  and  services.  It  took  this  step  because  the 
nature,  extent  and  binding  obligation  of  these  contracts  are  unknown 
to  the  American  Commissioners, .  and  they  again  disclaim  any  purpose 
of  their  Government  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  international  law 
in  respect  to  such  contracts  as  investigation  may  show  to  be  valid  and 
binding  upon  the  United  States  as  successor  in  sovereignty  in  the 
ceded  territory." 

Senate  Doc.  62,  55  Cong.  3  sess.,  part  2,  pp.  240,  241,  258,  262. 

In  relation  to  the  alleged  claim  of  Michael  J.  Dady  &  Co.  as  to  cer- 
tain contract  relations  between  them  and  the  citv  of 

Cuban  cases.  .  *' 

Havana  for  sewers  and  paving,  it  was  advised  that  the 
question  whether  the  claims  ought  to  be  recognized  and  confirmed  as 
subsisting  contracts  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  of 
Havana,  and  that,  as  the  administration  of  Ihe  United  States  in  Cuba 
was  of  a  military  nature,  and  merely  temporary,  no  action  binding 
the  island  or  any  of  its  municipalities  to  large  expenditures  and  con- 
tinuing debt  ought  to  be  made  unless  on  grounds  of  immediate 
necessity. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Jan.  19,  1899,  22  Op.  310. 

A  concession  in  due  form  to  construct  certain  tramways  in  the  city 
of  Havana  was  granted  to  one  de  la  Torre  in  1892,  notwith-standing 
the  objection  of  a  rival  company,  which  claimed  the  right  under  a 
royal  decree  of  February  5,  1859,  in  which  the  right  to  grant  new 
concessions  was  reserved  to  the  Crown.  Subsequently  the  same  con- 
cession was  advertised  at  public  auction  and  sold  to  de  la  Torre,  the 
rival  company  failing  to  bid.  Advised,  that  the  owners  of  the  de  la 
Torre  concession  have  2Lp7nma  facie  right  to  proceed  at  their  own  risk, 
under  the  permission  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  military  order  of  December  24,  1898,  forbidding  the  making  of 
any  grant  or  concession  in  the  future,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
those  previously  made  in  due  form. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  July  10,  1899,  22  Op.  520.  For  a  report;  and  decision  hold- 
ing the  contract  between  the  United  Railways  of  the  Habana  and  Regla 
Warehouses  (Limitetl),  and  the  Cuban  and  Pan-American  Express  Co.  to 
be  valid  and  lawful,  see  Magoon's  Reports,  534.  Concerning  the  conces- 
sion owned  by  the  Habana  Canal  Company  to  canalize  theMatadero  River, 
see  Magoon's  Reports,  571,  579.    See,  also,  Magoon's  Reports,  5d4. 
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*'A  report  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  matter  of  the  concession  to  canalize  theMatadero  River  is  inclosed 
herewith,  bearing  my  approval. 

"It  is  evident  that  some  confusion  has  existed  in  the  treatment  of 
such  subjects  in  Washington  and  Habana,  arising  from  the  widely 
diflferent  systems  of  law  and  judicial  procedure,  which  form  the  point 
of  departure  for  opinions  and  decisions  rendered  in  the  two  places. 
The  same  terms  used  in  the  different  places  sometimes  carry  widely  dif- 
ferent meanings.  The  principle  to  which  the  Department  has  endeav- 
ored to  adhere,  and  which  was  definitely  determined  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  your  administration  of  Cuba,  is  that  such  decisions  as 
the  Department  makes  upon  questions  of  this  character  will  be  limited 
to  decisions  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  administrative  action,  and  that 
the  Department  will  not  undertake  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  court 
to  determine  rights  of  individuals.  The  decision  made  in  the  Mata- 
dero  Canal  case  on  the  5th  of  October,  1899,  was  of  this  description. 
It  was  not  designed  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  persons  claiming 
the  concession,  but  to  determine  the  duties  of  the  military  administra- 
tion of  Cuba  in  its  administrative  treatment  of  that  concession,  anf} 
the  fourth  clause  of  that  decision  was  supposed  to  adequately  express 
that  limitation. 

'*The  secretary  of  public  works  apparently  gave  to  the  decision 
that  the  concessionaires  had  2u  jyi^ima  facie  right  a  much  more  extended 
and  unwarranted  force  when  he  declared  that  the  priin<i  facie  right 
had  the  force  of  an  undisputed  right  until  declared  to  be  null  by  the 
proper  authority.  The  decision  made  by  the  War  Department  gave 
no  force  or  effect  whatever  to  the  concession  when  presented  (o  a 
court,  relieved  the  concessionaires  from  no  buixlen  of  establishing  their 
rights  in  court,  and  had  no  effect  whatever  except  as  governing  the 
action  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  military  government.  It 
required  that  you  should  withdraw  the  prohibition  which  your  pred- 
ecessor had  established  by  military  order  against  the  exercise  of 
whatever  rights  the  concessionaires  may  have  had,  leaving  the  conces- 
sionaires to  prosecute  their  rights  precisely  as  if  that  military  order 
had  never  been  given.  That  course  should  be  followed  now.  The 
withdrawal  of  that  order  will  not,  however,  prevent  the  military 
government  from  disputing  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
the  validity  of  the  concession,  either  as  complainant  or  as  defendant, 
just  as  any  individual  whose  rights  ma}'  be  affec^ted  may  dispute  it, 
and  in  any  such  proceeding  the  clahnants  of  rights  under  the  con- 
cession will  be  bound  to  establish  their  rights  precisely  as  if  no  such 
decision  had  been  made;  nor  does  this  decision,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  prohibitory  order  under  it,  prevent  the  taking  of  the  customary 
proceeding,  in  case  the  concession  should  be  held  to  be  valid,  for  its 
annulment  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  public  interests. 
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''There  is  one  matter  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Department, 
however,  is  conclusive,  and  which  is  not  deemed  to  be  open  for  deter- 
mination by  any  court,  and  that  is  upon  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  grant  such  a  concession  on  the  28th  of  August,  1898. 
That  is  a  political,  not  a  judicial,  question,  and  the  view  taken  by  the 
Department  is  that  the  date  itself  is  not  conclusive.  Each  such  case 
must  be  considered  b}'  itself  on  its  own  merits.  Acts  of  Spain  in 
Cuba  between  the  signing  of  the  protocol  and  the  evacuation,  done  in 
good  faith  and  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  governmental  powers,  are 
to  be  treated  as  the  valid  acts  of  a  government  de  fdcto^  while  acts 
done  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  or  withholding  property  or  valu 
able  rights  from  the  government  about  to  succeed,  and  not  done  in 
good  faith  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  government,  are  to  be  treated 
as  invalid." 

Mr.  Root,  Sec.  of  War,  to  Maj.  Gen.  \Voo<l,  Military  (lovemor  of  Cuba,  May 
29,  1901,  Magoon^s  Reports,  594-595. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  June  5, 1901,  respecting  the  concession  for  canalization  of  Matadero 
Creek,  Habana,  and  requesting  further  explanation  of  the  administra- 
tive policy  adopted  by  the  War  Department  with  reference  to  alleged 
concessions  granted  by  the  Spanish  government  of  Cuba  after  the 
protocol  of  August  12, 1898,  was  signed.  In  answer  thereto  allow  me 
to  say: 

''The  United  States,  on  August  12,  1898,  by  reason  of  successful 
military  operations,  had  induced  Spain  to  sue  for  peace  and  was  in  a 
position  to  require  Spain  to  comply  with  its  demands.  But  the  United 
States  had  not  effected  a  complete  conquest  of  all  Cuba,  because  all 
parts  of  the  island  were  not  in  possession  of  our  military  forceps. 
Under  the  laws  of  war,  as  long  as  Spain  continued  in  possession  of 
territory  in  Cuba,  so  long  Spanish  sovereignty  continued  ov'er  that 
particular  territory,  and  the  proprietary  title  in  and  to  public  property 
therein  situate  belonging  to  the  Crown  under  Spanish  law  would 
remain  with  the  Crown  of  Spain.  While  this  condition  continued,  the 
Government  of  Spain  would  be  justified  in  exercising  sovereign  powers 
in  said  territory,  and  the  Crown  of  Spain  would  ]>e  justified  in  exercis- 
ing the  ordinary  privileges  appurtenant  to  the  proprietary  title  of 
public  property  under  the  laws  of  Spain,  provided  such  action  as  was 
taken  was  in  good  faith,  i.  e.,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  it*? 
adversarv. 

"This  condition  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Pans.  By  that 
instrument  sovereignty  and  title  in  Cuba  (art.  1)  and  proprietary  title 
to  the  public  property  in  the  island  (art.  8)  were  relinquished  by  Spain, 
and  provision  made  that  '  upon  its  evacuation  by  Sf)ain '  the  island  was 
to  be  'occupied  by  the  United  States,'  and  that  the  United  States 
should  ^  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last  assume  and  discharge  the 
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obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its 
occupation.'  .  .  .     (Art.l.) 

''The  right  of  the  United  States  to  administer  sovereign  powers  in 
Cuba,  and  its  right  to  the  proprietary  title  of  public  property  there- 
tofore possessed  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  were  completed  by  and  date 
from  the  treaty  of  Paris,  December  10, 1898.  It  is  therefore  inaccurate 
to  say  'all  these  grants  involved  propert}*^  or  valuable  rights  hehmgivg 
to  the  future  govefnvment  of  Ctiha.^ 

''When  attempt  is  made  to  exercise  rights  under  an  alleged  conces- 
sion purporting  to  have  been  granted  by  officials  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol  of  August  12, 1898, 
the  military  government  of  Cuba  is  required  to  consider  the  matter  in 
two  phases,  the  first  being — 

"  Was  said  grant  justified  by  the  laws  of  war?  That  Is  to  sa}':  {n) 
Was  Spain  in  possession  of  the  territory  affected?  (h)  W^as  the  sover- 
eignty^ of  Spain  attached  thereto?  (c)  Did  Spain  act  in  good  faith 
towaM  its  adversary  ? 

''The  second  phase  is — 

•'Was  said  grant  justified  by  the  laws  of  Spain?  That  is  to  say: 
(a)  Was  the  grant  authorized  by  the  laws  of  Spain  ?  {h)  Were  the 
requirements  of  the  Spanish  law  fulfilled  in  making  said  grant? 

"The  fii'st  phase  is  to  be  passed  upon  and  the  questions  involved 
determined  by  the  authorities  charged  with  maintaining  the  rights  and 
promoting  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  for  the  reason 
that  said  questions  involve  the  relative  and  respective  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  as  affected  by  a  war  in  which  the  United 
was  the  victor.  In  matters  of  this  character  the  official  so  charged  is 
the  military  governor. 

"The  second  phase  is  to  be  passed  upon  and  the  questions  involved 
determined  by  the  judicial  branch  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba, 
for  the  reason  that  the  determination  of  said  questions  requires  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions  ordinarily  performed  by  courts,  and  the 
administrative  policy  in  Cuba  is  to  permit  the  courts  to  perform  those 
functions  of  government  termed  judicial.  In  determining  the  ques- 
tions properly  to  be  considered  by  him,  the  military  governor  should 
exercise  care  not  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  courts  examining 
and  determining  the  questions  involved  in  the  second  phase. 

'*  Where  the  military  governor  determines  in  favor  of  a  concession 
the  determination  should  be  declared  as  follows: 

"  'The  United  States  makes  no  objection  to  this  alleged  gi-ant  by 
Spain,  nor  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  (insert  description); 
provided  said  alleged  grant  was  made  pursuant  to  lawful  authority 
and  procedure  under  the  laws  of  Spain  in  force  in  the  territory  to 
which  the  concession  appertains  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made.  The 
questions  of  authority  and  procedure  under  Spanish  law  are  to  be 
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determined  by  the  courts  of  Cuba  when  involved  in  cases  properly 
pending  therein.' 

"  When  the  determination  is  against  a  concession  it  should  be 
declared  as  follows: 

^'  'The  United  States  objects  to  this  alleged  grant  by  Spain  (insert 
description),  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  same  as  valid.  Therefore 
the  military  government  of  Cuba  prohibits  the  assertion  or  exercise  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  thereunder.'" 

Mr.  Root,  Sec.  of  War,  to  Maj.  Gen.  Wood,  Milit.  Gov.  of  Cuba,  June  21, 
1901,  Magoon'a  Reports,  602-603. 

.    A  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1899  for 

a  concession  of  the  right  to  use  the  water  power  of  the 
^^ctMBB^^^  river  Plata  in  Porto  Rico.  It  appeared  that  under 
the  Spanish  law  in  Poilx)  Rico,  prior  to  the  cession 
to  the  United  States,  the  Crown  of  Spain  was  the  owner,  for  public 
use,  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  natural  beds  or  channels  of  rivere, 
both  navigable  and  unnavigable,  to  the  extent  covered  by  the  waters 
in  their  ordinary  greatest  swells.  It  seemed  that  the  applicant,  before 
the  cession,  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  which  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  apply  to  the  governor  of  the  province  for  the  desired  con- 
cession, but  that  he  had  not  in  fact  obtained  such  a  grant  from  the 
governor  when  the  powers  of  that  official  ended.  Advised,  that  if  at 
the  time  when  the  treaty  of  cession  took  effect  the  applicant  had  had 
a  completed  and  vested  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  that 
right  would  be  respected  by  the  United  States,  but  that,  as  it  appeared 
that  by  the  Spanish  law  the  granting  of  the  desired  concession  after 
the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  was  a  matter  of  discretion,  resting 
in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  was  the  royal 
representative,  no  vested  legal  right  had  been  acquired,  and  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  War  Department,  had  no  power  to 
grant  the  ai>plication,  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States  being  vested  b}'^  the  Constitution  in  Congress. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  July  27,  1899,  22  Op.  546.  The  Attorney  General,  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  report  of  the  law  officer  of  the  War  Department  that  the 
application  filed  under  the  Spanish  law  was  to  be  considered  as  similar  to 
a  homestead  entry  under  the  laws  of  the  Unitetl  States.  See  Magoon's 
Reports,  495. 

Under  Spanish  law  a  tramway  is  a  railroad  constructed  on  a  public 
highway. 

A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  certain  electric  tramway  in 
Porto  Rico  being  inchoate  and  incomplete  and  lacking  certain  public 
action  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  public  authorities  representing  the 
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Crown  of  Spain  before  it  could  go  into  effect  as  a  complete  grant,  the 
War  Department  has  no  authority  to  grant  or  complete  such  concession. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  July  28,  1899,  22  Op.  551.     See,  also,  Magoon's  Reports,  432. 

The  Manila  Railway  Co.,  Limited,  a  British  corporation,  obtained 

from  the  Spanish  Government  a  concession,  confirmed 

*^Udiway  Co.      ^7  royal  decree,  for  a  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagu- 

pan,  island  of  Luzon,  a  distance  of  about  130  miles. 
By  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  Spanish  Government  guaranteed 
a  return  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested,  which  origi- 
nally amounted  to  $4,964,400,  but  which  was  subsequently  increased, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  to  16,353,700.89. 
The  Spanish  Government  fulfilled  this  obligation  by  paying  the  sub- 
vention in  quarterly  installments  till  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Dec.  10,  1898,  by  which  the 
Philippines  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  railway  compan}' 
made  a  claim  against  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  the  quar-. 
terly  installments  due  March  31,  June  30,  and  Sept.  30, 1899,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $237,068.97. 

Advised,  that  the  obligation  in  question  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
personal  obligation  of  Spain,  and  that,  as  it  was  not  assumed  by  the 
United  States. in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  cession,  it  did  not  pass  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

Report  of  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  Dec.  21 ,  1899, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Magoon's  Reports,  177.  "  As  the  case 
now  stands  the  company  has  the  obligation  of  the  National  Government 
of  Spain.  Up  to  this  time  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized to  bind  it  have  refused  to  assume  said  obligation.  The  moat  the 
railway  company  can  assert  is  that  said  obligation  of  the  Spanish  (iovern- 
ment  has  now  become  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  conceded  that  said  obligation  had 
become  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States,  tlie  manner  in  which  and  extent  to  which  the  duty  so  created  is  to 
be  discharged  must  be  determined  by  Congress."     (Id.  193.) 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  request 
for  an  opinion: 

*"War  Department, 

"  '  Washhigtm,  July  i\  1900. 

"*Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  papers  relating  to  the 
claim  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company,  Limited,  for  quarterly  sub- 
ventions under  the  concession  granted  it  by  Spain,  and  to  request  your 
opinion  as  to  what  obligations,  if  any,  exist  under  said  concession 
either  against  the  revenues  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  those  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  any  such  obligations  do  exist  as  to  what  action 
can  legally  be  taken  in  recognition  and  settlement  thereof  by  the  exec- 
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utive  department  of  the  United  States  or  the  military  government  in 
those  islands. 

'"With  these  papers  are  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  note  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  this  capital,  and  of  the  report  of  the  law  oflSeer  of  the 
division  of  customs  and  insular  affairs. 
'"  Very  respectfully, 

'"Elihu  Root,  SecreUiry  of  War. 

'"(Inclosures:)  Copy  of  Judge  Magoon's  report,  849  and  incs. 
1  to  46,  except  18  and  29,  with  p.  c.  The  return  of  which  papers  is 
requested.' 

"  I  perceive  that  the  subvention  as  claimed  is  calculated  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1899.  This  date,  of  course,  was  more  than  three  months  before 
the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  exchanged,  and  therefore 
before  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Philippines  was  formalh^  ter- 
minated. So  far  as  there  may  be  a  liability  of  the  sovereign  Govern- 
ment as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  provinces 
therein,  it  would  seem  necessar}^  to  consider  whether  the  concession- 
aire must  not  look  to  Spain  rather  than  to  the  United  States  for 
indebtedness  accruing  prior  to  such  exchange  of  ratifications. 

"The  facts  seem  to  be  that,  according  to  the  method  familiar  to 
Spain,  a  project  of  a  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Luzon,  was,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  decree  of  the  9th  of  April, 
1885,  made  the  subject  of  a  public  auction  held  at  Madrid  and  also  at 
Manila.  At  that  auction  Mr.  Edmund  Sikes  Hett  was  the  only  bidder, 
and  by  a  royal  order  of  the  21st  of  Januar^^  1887,  he  was  declared  the 
concessionaire  authorized  to  build  the  road.  Afterwards  Mr.  Hett 
duly  assigned  his  rights  to  the  company  mentioned  hy  j^ou,  and  that 
company,  an  English  corporation,  proceeded  to  constiiict  the  road,  and 
now  owns  it,  and  prefers  a  claim  against  the  United  States,  or  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  be  paid  certain  sums  of  money  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  concession. 

"The  royal  decree  first  referred  to,  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1885, 
was  as  follows: 

"'Art.  1.  The  Government  will  assist  the  construction  of  the 
railwa}^  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  8  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  which  is  spent  on  the  works,  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  to  recoup  itself  the  two-tldrds  part  of  the  amoantf< 
which  for  this  purpose  it  may  jx^y  from  the  local  funds  helonghig  to  the 
provinces  which  the  aforesaid  line  crosses^  in  acayrdance  with  the  jrrac- 
tices  established  for  other  puhllc  works  in  th^  Philippine  Islands. 

'"Art.  2.  The  su})vention  with  which  the  concessionaire  shall  be 
assisted  shall  be  paid  over  every  three  months,  handing  over  at  the  end 
of  every  term  the  amount  which  belongs  to  the  section  or  sections  work- 
ing during  the  three  months,  for  guaranteed  interest. 
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"'The  quantity  which  shall  be  paid  every  three  months  as  subven- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  discounting  from  the  amount  which  repre- 
sents the  guaranteed  interest  corresponding  to  the  section  or  sections 
in  working,  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  products  of  the  aforesaid  working. 

'''When  the  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  products  of  the  working 
exceed  the  amount  which  represents  the  guaranteed  interest  the 
excess  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  concessionaire  and  the 
treasurv. 

"  'Art.  3.  The  maximum  capital  which  shall  receive  the  interest  of 
8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  which  shall  serve  as  a  type  for  the  auction 
for  the  concession  of  the  line,  is  fixed  in  4,964,473.65  pesos.' 

"The  amount  of  capital  appears  to  have  been  increased  to  the  extent 
of  about  a  million  pesos.  It  appears  that  the  pesos  in  question  were 
held  by  the  courts  of  Spain  to  be  payable  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  that  they  were  therefore  Philippine  pesos,  the  value  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  disposition  of  this  claim  as  regarded  by 
me. 

"As  was  likewise  usual  in  such  cases,  a  schedule  of  special  condi- 
tions was  published  in  advance  of  the  auction,  giving  details  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  concessionaire,  the  point  at  which  the  road 
was  to  start,  referring  to  royal  orders  and  decrees  to  which  the  whole 
business  was  to  be  conformed,  specifying  the  stations  and  the  kinds 
or  classes  of  stations,  the  amount  and  character  of  rolling  stock,  pro- 
v^iding  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph  line  and  the  use 
of  it  by  the  concessionaire  and  by  the  Government,  and  many  other 
details  expressed  in  33  articles.  This  schedule  of  special  conditions 
was  dated  the  same  9th  of  April,  1885.  Among  the  articles  were  the 
following: 

"  '4.  The  Government  shall  aid  the  construction  of  the  line  by  guar- 
anteeing eight  per  cent  annual  interest  on  the  capital  employed  therein. 

'•'iO.  .  .  .  The  sum  which  the  treumiry  of  the  Philippine 
Mwids  is  to  pay  quarterly  as  subvention  shall  be  fixed  by  deducting 
from  the  sum  representing  the  guaranteed  interest  corresponding  to 
the  section  or  sections  in  working  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  of 
such  working.     .     .     . 

'"18.  The  electric  telegraph  of  the  line  shall  be  established  for  the 
service  of  the  same,  but  the  concessionaire  shall  be  bound  to  place  as 
many  as  four  wires  for  the  telegmph  of  the  State,  immediately  the 
government  of  the  island  shall  so  require  him,  there  being  for  his 
account  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  and  for  account  of  the 
State  the  service  of  the  official  and  private  correspondence.  The 
Government  and  the  concessionaire  may,  however,  agree  that  the 
functionaries  of  the  former  shall  carry  on  the  telegraphic  service  of 
the  I'ailway. 
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'*  'The  concessionaire  shall  furnish  the  locale  necessary  for  the  tele- 
graph  station  of  the  Government  at  the  railway  stations  where  it  may 
be  thought  proper  to  have  them,  the  establishment  of  such  stations 
and  their  maintenance  and  service  being  for  account  of  the  State. 

"  'He  shall  also  furnish  the  locales  necessary  for  the  inspections  of 
the  Government. 

'"He  shall  also  provide  in  the  trains  determined  upon,  the  locale 
corresponding  to  the  services  of  mails,  the  carriage  whereof  shall  have 
to  be  alwa^^s  gratis,  as  also  the  carriage  of  the  correspondence  in  all 
other  trains. 

'"The  transports  of  the  State,  both  civil  and  military,  and  those  of 
prisoners  or  persons  for  trial,  shall  be  effected  for  a  moiety  of  the 
tariff  prices. 

'"22.  The  concessionaire  shall  be  subject  to  the  tariff'  of  maximum 
prices  of  toll  and  transport,  which  tariff  may  be  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Government  in  accordance  with  what  is  expressed  in  article  32 
of  the  royal  decree  aforesaid  of  the  6th  August,  1875. 

'"23.  The  concession  is  granted  for  99  years,  according  to  these  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  tariffs  approved  and  subject  to  all  that  is  provided 
by  the  said  royal  decree  of  the  6th  August,  1876. 

'"27.  Upon  the  expiration  of.  the  term  of  the  concession  the  State 
shall  acquire  the  line  with  its  rolling  stock  and  all  its  dependencies, 
entering  into  full  ownership  thereof  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  working  it.' 

"It  is  apparent  that  this  contract  was  recognized  as  one  of  utility  to 
the  Government  of  Spain,  and  one  of  benefit  to  the  provinces  in  the 
island  of  Luzon  through  which  the  road  was  to  pass.  Ultimately,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  royal  decree  of  April  9,  1885,  those  provinces 
were  to  bear  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  guarantee.  The  whole 
guarantee  was  to  be  paid  from  the  Philippine  treasury;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  to  mean  that  it  was  to  be  paid  wholly  from  moneys 
belonging  to  the  local  funds  of  the  Philippines,  but  ultimately,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  from  the  royal  or  peninsular  funds  in  the  Philip- 
pine treasury;  or,  at  all  events,  as  in  part  a  subsidy  recognized  by  the 
genei*al  policy  of  Spain  as  chargeable  to  herself. 

"All  of  the  colonial  laws  and  regulations  of  Spain  concerning  public 
works,  railroads,  and  the  police  of  railroads  in  the  Philippines  are  not 
before  me;  and  I  have  examined  principally  those  concerning  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  which  arc  chiefly  an  extension  to  the  colonies  of  the 
ones  in  force  in  the  Peninsula.  I  have  examined  also  divers  concessions 
concerning  railroads,  cables,  etc.,  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The 
same  procedure  seems  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  Philippines  as  else- 
where. I  therefore  quote,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  present  con- 
cession, the  following  article  of  the  law  of  railroads  for  Spain,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico,  extended  to  Cuba  in  1883  and  promulgated  in  Porto 
Rico  in  1888: 
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"'Art.  13.  The  provinces  and  towns  directly  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  general  service  shall  contribute  with  the  State  to 
the  subsidy  granted,  in  the  proportion  and  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law  referred  to  in  Article  II.;  i.  e.,  the  special  law  granting  the  con- 
cession.' 

'^In  article  50  of  the  regulations  for  executing  that  law,  we  read: 

"  'If  the  aid  consists  of  the  delivery  of  a  sum  in  specie  or  bonds  and 
stocks,  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  company  in  the  form  and  time  stipulated, 
always  on  a  certificate  of  the  engineers  of  the  State  charged  with  the 
inspection.  The  pa3"ment  of  the  subsidies  in  these  cases  shall  be  made 
to  the  company  by  the  Government  directly,  and  the  Government  in 
its  turn  shall  be  paid  by  the  province  and  the  town  the  part  of  the 
subsidy  devolving  upon  them,  as  determined  by  the  law.  *  *  * 
(Thus  far  the  regulation  is  identical  with  that  of  1877  for  Spain, 
extended  to  Cuba  in  1883.)  If  the  subsidy  consists  of  the  exemption 
of  customs  duties,  the  formalities  determined  in  the  existing  provisions 
or  those  provided  in  the  future  by  the  proper  law  or  regulations  shall 
be  complied  with.  If  the  subsidy  consists  in  the  guaranty  of  interest, 
there  shall  be  paid  semiannually  to  the  company  by  the  public  treasury 
of  the  island  the  difference  between  the  net  earnings,  after  deducting 
what  is  provided  for  in  the  special  clauses  of  the  concession,  and  the 
said  interest.  When,  during  four  consecutive  periods  of  six  months, 
the  net  earnings  of  the  operation  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  interest 
guaranteed,  the  right  to  such  interest  shall  cease;  but  the  treasury 
may  continue  to  collect  half  of  the  excess  on  the  said  interest  until  it 
shall  have  been  repaid  for  the  advances  made,  if  it  has  been  so  stip- 
ulated in  the  special  clauses  of  the  concession.' 

"The  contract  of  concession  has  not  been  fully  executed,  but  was,  in 
some  respects,  to  remain  executory  for  eighty-seven  years.  It  was  a 
contract  between  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  railroad  company. 
The  promises  were  made  by  the  one  to  the  other.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  an  identical  contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  company 
was  not  created  by  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  does 
not  exist. 

'*  We  need  not  inquire  whether  the  contract  would  now  survive  had 
the  Philippine  government,  or  the  provincial  deputations,  regarded  as 
autonomous  or  even  as  merely  part  of  the  royal  Government,  made  it, 
and  had  the  benefits  of  it  been  wholly  received  by  the  provinces  or 
archipelago.  For  the  contract  was  made  b}"  Spain  and  partly  for  her 
own  benefit.  It  was  the  indivisible  personal  contract  of  Spain  and  of 
the  concessionaire. 

'*It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  authorities  on  inter- 
national law  that,  upon  the  separation  of  part  of  a  counti-y  from  the 
sovereignty  over  it,  debts  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  departing  por- 
tion of  the  country  go  with  it  as  charges  upon  its  government. 
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''Hall's  International  Law  (4th  ed.),  p.  98. 

"Rivier,  Droit  des  Gens,  Tome  1,  pp.  70,  72. 

''Calvo,  Le  Droit  Intern'l,  T.  1,  sec.  101;  T.  4,  sec.  2487. 

"Phillimore's  Inter.  Law  (2d  ed.),  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  sees.  136,  137. 

"The  Tarquin,  Moore  on  Arbitrations,  vol.  5,  p.  4617. 

'*  Lawrence's  Wheaton's  Inter.  Law,  pp.  53,  64. 

"Wharton's  International  Law  Digest,  sec.  5. 

"Anglo  Saxon  Review,  June,  1899,  Mr.  Reed's  article  concerning 
the  Philippine  debt,  etc. 

"Dana's  Wheaton's  Intern.  Law,  sec.  30,  note. 

"Glenn's  International  Law,  sec.  28. 

*' Field's  International  Code,  sees.  24  and  26, 

"Gardner's  Institutes  of  Intern.  Law,  p.  52. 

"Sen.  Doc.  62,  55th  Congress,  3rd  sess.,  pt.  1,  p.  50. 

"  Various  bases  are  given  for  an  obligation  of  a  locality  and  its  new 
government.  The  chief  one  is  that  a  benefit  goes  with  its  attached 
burden.  Another  is  the  legal  right  of  the  original  sovereign  to  bind 
the  locality  to  pay  any  debt,  even  if  not  for  local  benefit.  (Bluntschli, 
Droit  International,  sec.  59.)  A  third  is  the  possession  by  the  new- 
government  of  the  funds  or  revenues  out  of  which  the  debt  was  to  be 
paid.  This  obviously  happens  in  the  case  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment getting  control  of  the  whole  national  territory.  Still  another  is 
the  fact  that  the  creditor  was  lawfully  induced  to  rely,  and  did  rely^ 
upon  funds  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  new  government. 
And  as  for  the  binding  or  mortgaging  of  the  locality,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  more  is  meant,  or  now  comjnonly  practiced,  than  for 
a  sovereign  to  agree  that  certain  local  objects  or  revenues  should  be 
bound.  The  creditor  is  not,  as  formerly,  given  a  city  or  province 
in  mortgage,  with  a  right  of  sovereign  jurisdiction.  (Heffter,  Droit 
International,  sec.  71.) 

"As  for  the  nature  of  the  obligations  supposed  to  bind  the  locality, 
they  are  not  confined  to  simple  debts,  but  are  said  to  extend  to 
boundary  settlements,  right  of  navigating  rivers,  right  to  maintain 
monasteries,  colleges,  etc.     (Bhmtschli,  Droit  International,  sec.  47.) 

"As  already  suggested,  all  the  promises  of  every  contract  entered 
into  by  the  former  government  of  a  province  wrested  from  it  by  vic- 
tory in  war  do  not  transfer  themselves  to  the  new  government,  in 
defiance  of  the  natural  proposition  that  a  man  can  not  be  bound  by  a 
stranger's  promises.  But  benefits  may  be  received  by  a  province  as 
well  in  pursuance  of  a  personal  conti'act  of  the  sovereign  partly  for 
his  own  benefit  as  otherwise.  Thev  are  none  the  less  benefits  received 
and  retained  by  the  province,  and  if  the  burden  of  the  contract  itself 
does  not  go  with  them,  the  burden  of  an  obligation  to  do  equity 
toward  the  contractor  who  has  supplied  them  does  go  with  them. 
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''There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  a  mere  debt  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  and  an  executory  contract  containing  many  stipulations 
to  be  performed  on  one  side  and  the  other.  Where  the  former  exists, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  bonds,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
second  or  third  holders  of  them,  it  would,  be  obviously  inconvenient, 
and  seldom  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  to  attempt  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  value  of  a  work  and  the  loan  obtained  by 
the  original  contracting  sovereignty,  so  as  to  confine  the  obligation  of 
the  succeeding  sovereign  to  such  real  value  of  the  work,  the  benefit 
of  which  he  gets. 

*' There  is  also  a  clear  difference  between  ordinarv  executorv  con- 
tracts  and  contracts  to  convey  lands.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  sa3^s,  in 
Soulard  v.  United  States  (4  Peters,  511): 

'''The  term  ''property,"  as  applied  to  lands,  comprehends  every 
species  of  title,  inchoate  or  complete.  It  is  supposed  to  embrace 
those  rights  which  lie  in  contract;  those  which  are  executory,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  executed.  In  this  respect  the  relation  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  government  is  not  changed.  The  new  govern- 
ment takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  passed  away.' 

"This  was  said  concerning  uncompleted  titles  to  the  public  domain 
in  Louisiana.  In  respect  to  public  domain  a  contract  to  convey 
would,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  be  regarded  as  equitably 
diminishing  the  ownership  of  the  sovereign  who  contracted,  so  that 
he  could  not  afterwards  convey  an  unincumbered  title  to  a  third 
person.  Accordingly,  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  third  person  might 
well  be  regarded  as  h  s  only  to  the  extent  that  it  had  not  so  been  con- 
tracted about.  But  this  would  not  mean  that  the  third  person  was 
substituted  as  a  contractor  for  the  original  contractor,  so  as  to  be 
obliged  by  the  obligations  which  he  had  never  stipulated.  It  would 
mean  merely  that  he  got  no  more  title  than  was  equitably  left  in  his 
grantor  at  the  time  of  the  grant. 

"'The  concessions  here  in  question  are  executory  contracts,  not 
concerning  the  public  domain  owned  by  Spain,  but  containing  many 
personal  obligations  of  Spain  and  of  other  parties.  Spain  is  regarded 
by  the  law  of  nations  as  having  a  personality  of  her  own  distinct  from 
that  of  the  power  which  has  succeeded  her  in  control  of  the  ceded 
territory,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  an}'^  authority  for  saying  that  such 
personal  obligations,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Spain 
or  the  other  contracting  parties,  become  l)inding  as  contractual  obli- 
gations upon  a  government  which  made  no  such  promises,  or  upon 
the  individual  toward  a  government  to  which  he  made  no  such 
promises.     Ilall  says  (International  I^aw,  soc.  27): 

"  '  With  rights  which  have  been  acquired  and  obligations  which  have 
been  contracted  by  the  old  state  as  personal  rights  and  obligations  the 
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new  state  has  nothing  to  do.  .  .  .  The  new  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  entirely  fresh  being.  It  neither  is,  nor  does  it  represent,  the 
person  with  whom  other  states  have  contracted.  They  may  have  no 
reason  for  giving  it  the  advantages  which  have  been  accorded  to  the 
person  with  whom  the  contract  was  made,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
saddle  it  with  liabilities  which  it  would  not  have  accepted  on  its  own 
account.' 

"The  fact  that  in  certain  treaties  of  cession  contracts,  regularly 
entered  into  for  objects  of  public  interest  specially  concerning  the 
ceded  territory,  are  taken  over  by  the  new  sovereignty,  can  not  be 
accepted  as  proving  that  without  treaties  all  such  contracts  become 
obligatory  upon  the  acquiring  sovereignty.  The  stipulations  of  trea- 
ties are  sometimes  confirmatory  of  the  law  of  nations,  sometimes  dif- 
ferent from  it.  Presumably  they  should  be  regarded  as  not  identical 
with  it,  since  nations  may  well  be  presumed  not  to  make  unnecessary 
stipulations  or  fail  to  obey  the  law  of  nations. 

''  Calvo  (sec.  101)  does  not  seem  to  regard  such  treaties  as  mere  repeti- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations;  and  Hall  (sec.  27,  note)  reminds  us  of  the 
motives  of  policy  which  govern  the  making  of  these  as  of  other  trea- 
ties. The  stipulations  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  existence  of  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  law  of  nations  concerning  debts  and  contracts 
as  affecting  an  acquiring  sovereignt}^;  but  those  principles  may  well 
fall  short  of  the  proposition  that  all  executory  contracts  by  the  cen- 
tral government  for  imperial  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as  local 
benefits,  become  obligatory  as  such  contracts  in  all  their  terms  upon 
the  victorious  sovereign  acquiring  the  locality. 

"As  I  have  suggested,  these  concessions,  made  by  a  military  mon- 
archy foj*  cables  and  railroads  through  its  colonies,  were  by  no  means 
entered  into  without  regard  to  the  benefit  and  cx)nvenience8  of  the  cen- 
tral government  as  sovereign  over  the  colonies.  They  were,  and  this 
appears  upon  their  face,  concerning  instruments  with  which  the  mon- 
archy was  to  govern  more  easily  and  conveniently  the  subject  colonies, 
for  the  general  benefit  of  Spain  as  well  as  their  own. 

"To  regard  them  as  exclusively  for  local  benefit  would,  therefore, 
be  to  ignore  obvious  facts. 

''A  debt  or  executory  contract  by  a  city  or  province,  whether  made 
by  its  people  or  by  imperial  authorities  over  it,  for  gas  or  irrigation 
works  or  other  local  works,  including  railroads  of  only  local  use,  pre- 
sents another  question  altogether.  He  who  contends  that  the  liability 
in  such  a  case  is  destroyed  by  a  mere  change  of  sovereignty  over  the 
city  or  province,  has  clearly  an  unjust  cause  to  maintain. 

"  It  may  well  be  that  the  treaties  in  question,  some  of  which  speak  of 
'contracts  for  objects  of  public  interest,  especially  concerning  the 
ceded  territory,'  intended  to  include  only  conti'acts  for  objects  which 
were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  or  were  liberally  treated  as  being,  local 
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objects,  and  not  contracts  for  combined  local  and  imperial  objects. 
Probably  neither  a  debt,  nor  even  an  executory  contract  of  a  city  for 
gas  works,  or  of  a  province  for  irrigation  works  or  railroads  of  purely 
provincial  interest,  can  justly  be  repudiated  u[K>n  a  change  of  imperial 
sovereignty,  whether  made  by  the  people  of  the  city  or  province  or 
hy  imperial  agents  duly  authorized  to  act  for  either.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  charge  the  ceded  province  with  contracts  or  debts  for  imperial 
objects,  such  as  those  concerning  the  relations  between  the  central 
government  and  the  locality,  can  not  be  justified  by  the  mere  fact  that 
the  contract  concerns  also  local  objects. 

*'But  it  may  be  said  that  contracts  of  this  kind  may  properly  be 
charged  to  the  new  sovereignty,  which  will  be  interested  in  the  impe- 
rial objects  and.  own  the  province.  The  old  machinery  for  holding 
and  ruling  the  province  can  serve  as  well  the  new  as  the  old  sover- 
eignty, and  therefore  the  law  requires  the  former  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tract made  by  the  latter. 

'*  Such  a  principle  might,  perhaps,  be  conceded  if  it  were  a  fact  that 
the  relations  between  the  new  sovereignt}^  and  the  province  and  the 
uses  to  be  made  by  the  new  sovereignty  of  the  province  were,  or  could 
be  presumed  to  be,  identical  with  the  preexisting  relations  and  uses. 
But  a  presumption  of  the  kind  must  be  rested  upon  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  probabilities,  and  no  such  preponderance  exists.  Geo- 
graphically, politically,  commercially,  every  way,  a  province  or  piece 
of  territory  will  probably  have  different  relations  with  the  new  and 
the  old  sovereignt3^  Take,  for  example,  the  colony  of  Florida,  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  Of  what  use  has  Spain's  machinery 
for  exploiting,  holding,  and  governing  that  colony  been  to  the  United 
States?  Take  Gibraltar  and  its  connection  with  Spain  and  England. 
Take  almost  every  instance  of  cession.  Even  in  the  instances  of  bor- 
der provinces  ceded  to  the  neighboring  nations,  machinery  for  dealing 
with  them  from  the  east  and  protecting  the  border  against  a  western 
enemy  would  ill  suit  the  western  sovereignty,  while  the  old  sovereign 
might  have  a  monarchical  and  the  new  a  democratic  and  autonomous 
system  governing  the  province. 

''Nor  should  we,  in  inquiring  whether  the  nations  have  consented 
to  a  rule  of  law  to  the  effect  that  contracts  made  by  the  old  sovereignty^ 
for  local  and  imperial  objects  shall  be  obligator}^  as  such  upon  the  new 
sovereignty,  forget  the  extraordinary  effects  which  must  flow  from 
such  a  law.  What  is  there  that  mav  not  be  contracted  for  ?  What 
imaginable  stipulations  may  not  be  made  i  To  agree  in  a  treaty  to  be 
bound  by  actual,  known  contracts,  and  to  jussent  to  a  law  about  con- 
tracts in  general,  are  two  different  things.  Could  nations  commit 
themselves  to  anything  more  embarrassing  and  unsafe  than  a  legal 
obligation  to  carry  out  specifically  any  promises  whatsoever  that  may 
be  made  by  others  in  any  contracts  for  imperial  and  local  objects?    I^t 
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seems  to  me  not,  and  that  whoever  asserts  that  nations  have  liv  com- 
mon  consent  established  such  a  law  must  furnish  abundant  and  indis- 
putable authority,  whereas,  as  Hall  says  (sec.  217),  this  subject  'is one 
upon  which  writers  on  international  law  are  generally  un8atisfactor3\' 

"Servitudes  or  easements,  completeh'^  granted  or  established  upon 
the  ceded  territory  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  nation,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  diminish  by  so  much  the  title  of  the  owner  of  the  province, 
so  that  when  he  cedes  it  he  cedes  it  subject  to  the  servitudes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  owner  of  the  province  ma}'  acquire 
from  a  foreign  power  a  servitude  over  foreign  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  province,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  become  appendent  or 
appurtenant  to  the  province  and  go  with  it  into  whosesoever  hands 
the  province  might  be  transferred.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Hall  (International  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  98)  in  speaking  of  the  navigation 
and  regulation  of  a  river.  In  such  a  case  the  obligation  runs  with  the 
land,  and  may  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  mere  pergonal  obligation. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  treating  personal  obligations,  stipulated  in 
an  executory  contract,  as  not  personal  obligations,  simply  because 
they  may  have  some  relation  to  a  particular  ceded  locality. 

"I  am  unable  to  regard  these  contracts  of  concession,  with  their 
manifold  personal  stipulations,  as  other  than  what  they  purport  to  be; 
and  the  difference  between  them  and  servitudes,  diminishing  the  title 
of  the  owner  prior  to  the  cession  or  appurtenant  to  the  province  ceded, 
or  contracts  to  convey  public  lands,  or  what  we  conceive  of  as  a  'fran- 
chise' to  accomplish  (as  here)  a  public  duty  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
ceded  province,  or  even  a  private  (e.  g.,  eleemos^^nary)  work,  where 
such  franchise  exists  otherwise  than  as  but  an  integral  part  of  such  an 
executory  contract  of  the  sovereign  of  the  province  as  we  have  under 
consideration,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  obvious  one.  These  contracts  are 
contracts.  They  are  whole  things  with  interdependent  parts  and  recip- 
rocal personal  promises.  We  can  not  change  their  nature  by  calling 
them  by  other  names,  or  repeating  the  word  'local'  in  connection 
with  them.  As  such  personal  contracts,  their  promises  bind  those 
who  made  them.  Any  obligation  of  others  in  connection  with  their 
subject-matter  is  something  different  from  the  contract  obligation, 
and  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  terms  of  the  specific  promises. 

''  When  we  look  into  the  present  instance,  we  find  the  large  capital 
upon  which  the  subsidy  was  calculated  has  long  since  been  invested  by 
the  railway  company.  The  provinces  of  the  Philippines  have  undoubt- 
edly received,  and  the}"  retain  and  will  retain,  the  chief  benefit  from 
the  railroad;  the  revenues  out  of  which  that  part  of  the  l)enefit  was  to 
be  paid  for  are  now  in  the  hands  of  their  new  government;  the  creditor 
was  induced  very  properly  to  look  to  those  revenues  for  that  purpose; 
and,  moreover,  the  railroad  was  a  most  necessary  piece  of  property, 
two-thirds  of  which  was  bought,  as  it  were,  by  a  guardian  for  the  use 
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of  his  ward,  the  price  to  he  paid  as  to  two-thirds  from  the  funds  of  the 
ward.  The  property  has  been  furnished  and  is  being  maintained,  and, 
from  its  nature,  will  be  maintained,  and  must  continue  to  benefit  the 
ward,  whose  funds  are  now  freed  from  the  guardian's  control.  From 
these  considerations  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that,  although  the  con- 
tract as  such  has  departed  with  Spain,  there  is  a  general  equitable 
obligation  upon  the  provinces  to  make  some  fair  arrangement  with  the 
company  as  to  the  two-thirds  benefit,  and  that  they  can  not  justly  take 
advantage  of  the  disappearance  of  Spain  to  retain  what  she  procured 
for  them,  on  the  credit  of  their  funds,  and  deny  all  liability  for  the 
price. 

'*  Whether,  based  exclusively  upon  the  reception  (for  the  future,  and, 
so  far  as  geographical,  political,  and  other  differences  will  permit,  a 
benefit  to  continue)  of  the  benefit  of  the  railroad,  the  United  States  has 
incurred  any  liability  affecting  one- third  or  any  such  portion  of  the 
original  indebtedness,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider,  since  if  so  it  will 
be  for  Congress  to  deal  with  it. 

'*  So  much  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  what  obligations,  if  any, 
exist  under  said  concession,  either  against  the  revenues  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  those  of  the  United  States. 

"  You  ask,  if  any  such  obligations  do  exist,  what  action  can  legall}^  be 
taken  in  recognition  and  settlement  thereof  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  by  the  military  government  of  those 
islands. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nonaction  of  Congress  has  confirmed  to  the 
President  the  responsibilit}'  and  authority  to  continue  the  military 
government  he  has  set  up  in  the  Philippines,  as  the  only  government, 
for  the  present  and  for  an  uncertain  time,  of  a  peopled  country  whose 
future  permanent  status  is  undetermined.  (Treaty  of  Paris,  Article 
IX.;  opinion  Attorney-General,  July  22,  1898,  concerning  Hawaii.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  President  is  not 
without  authority  to  settle  a  preexisting  accrued  indebtednass  of  the 
kind  herein  explained,  if  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  settle- 
ment can  not  wisely  and  justly  be  left  to  await  action  by  the  future 
government. 

**  It  is  represented  in  the  papers  submitted  to  me  that  the  large  defi- 
ciencies in  the  receipts  of  the  railroad  company,  occasioned  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  affairs,  etc.,  threaten  its  bankruptcy.  If  so,  this  is 
a  fact  which  may  be  considered  in  determining  the  propriety  of  present 
action. 

''You  desire  to  know  what  particular  action  can  Ik*  tiiken.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  President  has  authority,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  to 
apply  the  local  revenues  of  the  provinces  through  which  this  road 
extends  to  the  discharge  of  their  equitable  liability,  based  upon  so 
much  of  the  concessionary  agreement  as  has  been  alread}*  executed, 
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the  amount  of  which  liability  he  has  authority  to  determine,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances.  And  what  he  can  do  the  militarv 
government  can  do  with  his  consent." 

Mr.  Griggs,  Attorney-General,  to  Mr.  Root,  Sec.  of  War,  July  26, 1900,  23  Op. 
181;  aflBrmed  by  Knox,  At.  Gen.,  June  14,  1901,  id.  461. 

**  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  settlement  was  finally  made  with 
the  Manila  Railway  Co.,  I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  military  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  Governor  Taft  on  his  return  to  Manila. 
While  Governor  Taft  was  in  Washington,  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way CO.  were  given  a  hearing  before  Judge  Taft  and  me,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a  substantial  agreement  that  the  position  taken  in  my  report, 
to  which  you  refer,  is  correct,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  as 
a  business  proposition  between  business  men,  rather  than  as  a  legal  prop- 
osition controlled  by  hard  and  fast  rules  of  law.  It  was  further  con- 
sidered that  inasmuch  as  the  railway  company  desired  certain  concessions 
to  enable  them  to  extend  their  railway  and  as  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  desired  such  extension  to  be  made,  the  matter  could  and  would 
be  disposed  of  in  the  negotiations  and  proceedings  relating  to  the  new 
concession."  (Mr.  Magoon,  Law  Officer,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to 
Mr.  Moore,  Aug.  9,  1902,  MS. ) 

Oct.  10,  1898,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington  inclosed  to  the 

Department  of  State  a  copy  of  the  concession  granted 

Cable  ooncesfionf.  i       .i       o         •  i_    /^  j.  a.     xi_      /-^   i.      o    i_ 

by  the  bpanish  Government  to  the  Cuba  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company.^ 

Jan.  18, 1899,  he  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State  another  note, 
concerning  the  concessions  granted  by  Spain  in  the  Philippines  to  the 
Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company.^ 

Accompanying  this  note  there  was  the  following  pro  memoria: 

^'The  undersigned  has  been  instructed  by  his  Government  to  make 
the  following  representation  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company  in  relation  to  exclusive  rights  and  to 
subsidy  under  their  concessions  from  Spain  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  the  company  fear  may  not  be  fully  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

''The  obligations  contracted  by  Spain  under  those  concessions  are  of 
a  local  nature  and  it  will  not  be  contested,  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment believe,  that  they  become  binding  on  the  United  States  Government 
on  their  taking  possession  of  the  islands  or  assuming  effective  control 
of  them,  whether  under  a  formal  protectorate  or  otherwise.  On  the 
faith  of  those  concessions  the  company  has  expended  vast  sums  for  the 
benefit  of  the  islands,  and  the  obligations  in  question  clearly  belong  to 
that  class  of  local  obligations  which  hav^e always  been  held  to  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  sovereignty  and  to  pass  with  the  territory. 

«Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  ainb.,  to  Mr.  llay,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  10,  1898,  MS.  Notes 
from  British  Leg. 

ft  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  18,  1899,  MS.  Notes 
from  Brit.  Leg. 
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"The  question  is  really  governed  by  general  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  as  to  the  effect  of  conquest,  and  therefore  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment do  not  contend  that  the  use  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  company's  cable,  without  availing  themselves  of  the  Government 
rights  reserved  by  the  concessions  (such  as  those  of  free  telegrams,  etc.), 
would  of  itself  render  the  concessions  binding  on  them.  But  the  use  of 
the  cable  by  the  United  States  Government  may  fairly  be  mentioned  as 
illustrating  the  local  nature  of  obligations  and  as  strengthening  the 
claim  put  forward  by  the  company,  and  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment consider  to  be  well  founded. 

"Although  Her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  there  is  no  real 
ground  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  company,  the  undersigned  is 
desirous  to  make  this  representation  to  the  United  States  Government 
on  the  subject." 

The  ambassador's  note  and  the  enclosed  pro  memoria  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  consideration.'' 

Feb.  14,  1899,  the  ambassador,  referring  to  his  previous  communi- 
cations, expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  report  to  his  Gov- 
ernment "an  assurance  that  the  rights  of  the  two  companies  under 
their  respective  concessions  will  be  fully  recognized,  and  that  the  obli- 
gations of  Spain  thereunder  will  be  duly  assumed  and  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  Government  during  their  occupation  of  the  territo- 
ries in  question."* 

The  Attorney-General,  March  17,  1899,  rendered  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that,  as  to  Cuba,  the  United  States,  while  not  free  from  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  island,  was  under  no  duty  to 
assume  ''all  the  executory  and  other  contracts  which  may  belong 
to^the  past  Government  or  its  successor,"  but  should  limit  its  action 
to  things  consistent  with  the  functions  of  a  temporary  occupant,  arrang- 
ing for  the  succession  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  whenever  it  should 
be  established.  As  to  the  concessions  in  the  Philippines,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  express  an  opinion,  owing  to  lack  of  information  as 
to  their  terms.^ 

The  Attorney-General  subsequently  advised  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  follows:  ''  1  do  not  think  that  controversies  as  to  gmnts  and  fran- 
chises derived  from  Spain,  but  exercisable  within  the  island  of  Cuba 
or  other  islands  derived  by  the  United  States  from  Spain,  ought  to  be 
precipitated  to  a  decision  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  that  pre- 
vails in  those  islands.  It  is  better  to  preserve,  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
and  diflBcult}',  the  present  status  until  the  full  restoration  of  the  civil 

a  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  arab.,  Jan.  19,  1899,  MS.  Notes 
to  Brit  Leg.  XXIV.  424. 

ftSir  J.  Pauncefote,  Br.  amb.,  to  Mr.  Ilay,  Sec.  of  State,  Feb.  14,  1899,  MS.  Notes 
from  Brit.  Leg. 

^•Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  March  17,  1899,  22  Op.  384;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J. 
Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  March  27,  1899,  MS.  Notes  to  Brit.  Leg.  XXIV.  482. 
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regime  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  governments,  under  which 
the  rights  of  all  can  be  duly  and  deliberately  determined."^ 

Irt  July,  1901,  the  rights  of  the  various  cable  companies  in  CSuba 
became  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  report  by  the  law  officer  of  the 
Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department.  In  this  report 
the  phi*ase  "present  status,"  employed  by  the  Attorney-General,  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  the  stattis  qiu>  ante  helium;  and  orders  were 
issued  accordingly  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba.* 

A  report  was  also  made  by  the  same  official  upon  the  claim  of  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  subsidy,  which  Spain  had  by  the  terms  of  the  concession 
agreed  to  pay.  In  this  report,  which  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Transvaal  Concessions  Commission  of  April  19,  1901,  it  was  advised 
that  the  question  of  the  subsidy  should  be  treated  ''as  though  it  was 
an  original  application  made  by  a  company  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  quasi  public  improvement."^ 

An  application  was  made  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  permission  to  land  a  submarine  cable  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  cable  communication 
between  those  islands  and  the  United  States.  By  an  executive  order, 
promulgated  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Cuba,  all  grants  and  concessions  of  franchises  were  forbidden  to  be 
made  by  any  authority  in  the  island,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War;  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1899,  it  was 
directed  that  no  property,  franchises,  or  concessions  of  any  kind 
should  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  military  or  other 
authority,  in  Cuba  during  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States.  The  Attorney-General  therefore  advised  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  grant  the  application  to  land  the  cable  in  Cuba,  and 
that,  as  the  permission  to  land  it  in  Porto  Rico  seemed  to  depend  upon 
the  grant  of  a  similar  right  as  to  Cuba,  the  same  order  should  be  made 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  application,  although  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  United  States  held  and  governed  the  two 

a  (Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  June  15,  1899,  22  Op.  514,  519. 

6  Report  of  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department, 
July  9,  1901,  Magoon's  Reports,  281-302.  See,  also,  Magoon's  Reports,  511,  534, 
571,  579. 

«  Report  of  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department, 
July  22,  1901,  Magoon's  Reportsi,  529,  531.  It  appears,  according  to  facts  subse- 
quently dis<*lope(l,  that  the  company  had  suffered  no  actual  loss  or  injury;  that  its 
business  had  so  increased  that  it  was  making  the  percentage  guaranteed  by  Spain, 
and  that,  if  t-he  United  Staten  had  been  sub.stitute<l  for  Spain  in  the  concession,  the 
company  would  have  been  oblige<l  to  refund  a  considerable  amount  in  excess  of  any 
claim  which  it  might  have  made,  by  reason  of  the  preferential  rate  to  which  the 
United  States  would  have  been  entitled.  (Mr.  Magoon  to  Mr.  Moore,  Aug.  9, 
1902,  MS. ) 
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islands  were  materially  different.  In  conclusion,  he  said:  ''  The  con- 
clusion which  r  have  arrived  at  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss or  decide  the  objections  i-aised  on*  behalf  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  (Jompany,  lessee  of  the  International  Cable  Company  of 
New  York,  which  companies  claim  an  exclusive  grant  under  a  conces- 
sion from  Spain  made  in  1867,  which  exclusive  grant,  it  is  claimed, 
has  not  yet  expired." 

In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  the  application  of  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company  was  denied,  and  afterwards,  on  May  27, 1899,  an  order 
was  made  by  the  War  Department  directing  General  Brooke,  then 
commanding  the  American  forces  in  Cuba,  to  prevent  the  company 
from  landing  a  cable  in  the  island.  Of  this  order  the  company  asked 
for  a  reconsideration,  and  the  question  was  again  refeiTed  to  the 
Attorney-General.  The  Attorney -General  advised  the  Secretary  pf 
War  that  if  the  company  should,  in  disregard  of  the  instructions  of 
his  Department,  carry  out  its  proclaimed  purpose  to  land  the  cable  in 
Cuba,  he  would  be  justified  in  using  such  force  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  and  disrupt  it.  Having  thus  pronounced  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  power,  the  Attorney-General  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  *'the  private  rights  and  public  duties"  involved 
in  the  subject.     In  this  relation  he  said: 

^'ThLs  Department  has  not  assumed  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the 
exclusive  right  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  its 
leased  companies  claim.  They  have  formally  notified  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States  of  their  claim  under  a  concession  granted  by 
Spain,  alleged  to  continue  for  forty  years  and  not  yet  expired.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  enjoying,  under  a 
grant  of  exclusive  right,  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  is  no  reason  of 
itself  why  it  should  be  deprived  of  its  (concession.  .  .  .  The  la3nng 
and  operation  of  cables,  especially  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were 
attended  with  great  expense  and  risk,  and  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  different  nations,  including  the  United  States,  to  grant 
exclusive  conceasions  for  a  term  of  years  to  companies  that  would 
undertake  to  invest  the  necessary  capital  and  carry  on  such  enter- 
prises. ...  Concessions  of  this  kind,  which  carry  with  them  exclu- 
sive rights  for  a  period  of  years,  constitute  property  of  which  the 
concessionary  can  no  more  be  deprived  arbitrarily  and  without  lawful 
reason  than  it  can  be  deprived  of  its  personal  tangible  assets.  In  a 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (1  Wall.  352)  Mr. 
Justice  Field  said: 

"  '  The  Unite<i  States  have  desired  to  act  as  a  great  nation,  not  seek- 
ing, in  extending  their  authority  over  the  ceded  country,  to  enforce 
forfeitures,  but  to  afford  protection  and  security  to  all  just  rights 
which  could  have  been  claimed  from  the  government  they  superseded.' 
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''If,  therefore,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  an  exclu- 
sive grant  applicable  to  Cuba  for  cable  rights,  which  grant  has  hot 
expired,  it  would  be  violative  of  all  principles  of  justice  to  destroy  its 
exclusive  right  by  granting  competing  privileges  to  another  company. 

''It  is  suggested  .  .  .  that  the  grant  which  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  now  holds,  by  lease  or  assignment,  was  obtained 
by  fraud  practiced  on  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son its  grant  is  void.  Such  an  allegation  e>an  not  be  tried  upon  a  pro- 
ceeding like  this.  Neither  the  War  Department  nor  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  power  to  summon  witnesses  or  to  give  a  judgment  upon 
this  question.  It  is  essentially  a  question  for  judicial  examination  and 
decision.  .  .  .  Vested  rights  which  are  property  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  anyone,  even  upon  charges  of  fraud,  except  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  Executive  action  by  the  War  Department  applied  to 
subjects  like  this  is  not  due  process  of  law. 

"Mr.  Mackay  [president  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company]  further 
submits  that  '  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Government  should  not  be 
exercised  against  us.'  It  is  the  function  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent, so  far  as  possible,  all  infringement  of  the  vested  rights  of  others. 
Mr.  Mackay,  through  his  company,  proposes  to  set  up  a  competitive 
cable  line,  which  he  concedes  will  greatly  injure  the  business  of  the 
Western  Union  Company;  and  although  the  latter  company  produces 
a  grant  which,  on  its  face,  gives  it  an  exclusive  right  for  a  period  which 
has  not  expired,  he  requests  this  Government  to  stand  idly  by  while  he 
does,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  United  States,  the  very  thing  which 
the  Government  of  Spain,  our  predecessor  in  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba, 
solemnly  agreed  not  to  do  or  pei*mit  to  be  done. 

"I  do  not  think  that  controversies  as  to  grants  and  franchises 
derived  from  Spain,  but  exercisable  within  the  island  of  Cuba  or 
other  islands  derived  by  the  United  States  from  Spain,  ought  to  be 
precipitated  to  a  decision  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  that  pre- 
vails in  those  islands.  It  is  better  to  preserve,  in  all  CAses  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  the  present  status  until  the  full  restomtion  of  the  civil 
regime  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  governments  under  which 
the  rights  of  all  can  be  duly  and  deliberately  determined." 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  opinions  of  March  25,  1899,  and  June  15,  1899,  22  Op.  408, 

514.     See,  also,  23  Op.  195,  451. 
For  resolutions  of  various  commercial  boiiies,  calling  for  additional  cable  eerv- 

ice  to  Culm,  see  S.  Doc.  289,  56  Cong.  1  sess. 

In  188H-1S98  certain  concessions  were  granted  by  Sigcau,  then  ruler 

of  Pondoland,  of  railway,  mineral,  land,  and  trading 
ase  0    on  0  an  .   ^.j^j^^^   j^^   ^j^j^^  country.       In   1894,   Pondoland   was 

fonnally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  but,  while  Sigcau  gave 
notice  of  his  desire  that  the  concessions  should  be  ratified,  no  such 
condition  was  attached  to  the  annexation.     Subsequentl}',  the  conces- 
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sionaire  sued  the  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  under  the  Crown  Liabilities 
Act,  1888,  for  a  formal  recognition  of  his  rights;  and  the  colonial 
court  having  decided  against  him,  he  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
England.  It  appeared  that  he  had  never  obtained  possession  of  the 
lands  or  exercised  his  concessionary  rights,  beyond,  perhaps,  an  effort 
to  find  graphite.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Earl  of  Halsbury),  delivering 
the  judgment  of  their  lordships,  found  that  the  act  of  1888  did  not 
authorize  the  making  of  a  declaration  of  right  as  against  the  Crown. 
But  there  was,  he  added,  a  "more  complete  answer"  to  any  claim 
arising  from  the  concessions,  and  this  was  that  the  annexation  was  an 
act  of  state — a  transaction  between  sovereigns — and  as  such  was  "  gov- 
erned by  other  laws  than  those  which  municipal  courts  administer." 
If  there  was  either  an  express  or  a  well-understood  bargain  that  private 
property  in  the  ceded  territory  should  be  respected,  it  was  one  that 
could  be  enforced  only  "by  sovereign  against  sovereign,  in  the  ordi- 
nary coui-se  of  diplomatic  pressure."  In  reality  there  was  no  bargain 
that  the  concessions  should  be  recognized;  but  their  lordships  were 
not  prepared  to  differ  from  the  observation  of  the  court  below  that 
the  concessionaire  had  "  strong  claims  to  the  favorable  condition  of  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  the  countrv." 

Cook  V.  Sprigg  (1899),  68  L.  J.  P.  C,  144,  (1899)  App.  Cas.  572,  81  Law  T. 
(N.  S.)  281,  following  Sec.  of  State  for  India  v.  Kamac^hee  Boye  Sahaba, 
13  Moore  P.  C.  22,  and  citing  Dohs  v.  8ec.  of  State  for  India,  L.  R.  19  Eq. 
509,  534. 

Transyaal  Conees-  "7.  It  is  desirable  to  state  here  the  broad  principles 
■ions  Commission,  which  we  considered  applicable  to  the  problem  ])ef  ore  us. 
••'8.  On  the  1st  September,  1900,  Her  late  Majesty  annexed  the 
teii'itories  and  obliterated  the  sovereignty  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic. It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  that  the  new  Government 
should  decide  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  the  concessions  granted  by 
the  Government  of  the  late  Republic,  and  upon  this  point  we  submit 
the  following  observations: 

"9.  It  is  clear  that  a  state  which  has  annexed  another  is  not  legally 
bound  by  any  contracts  made  by  the  state  which  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  that  no  court  of  law  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce  such  contracts  if  the 
annexing  state  refuse  to  recognize  them."  But  the  modern  usage  of 
nations  has  tended  in  the  direction  of  the  acknowledgment  of  such  con- 
tracts. After  annexation,  it  has  been  said,  the  people  change  their 
allegiance,  but  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  rights  of  property 
remain  undisturbed,*  and  property  includes  those  rights  which  lie  in 
contract.^     'La  conquete  change  les  droits  politiques  dos  ha])itants  du 

«Cook  r.  Sprigg.     Law  Reports  1899.     Appeal  Cases,  572. 

^U.  S.  V.  Percheman.  7  Peters,  American  Rep.  Opinion  of  Chief  JuHtice  Marshall, 
p.  86,  §  7. 

^Soulard  i*.  U.  S.     4  Peters,  American  Rep.,  p.  512. 
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territoire,  et  transfere  au  nouveau  souverain  la  propri^t^  du  domaine 
public  de  son  cedant.  II  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  de  la  propri^t^  prive  qui 
demeure  incommutable  entres  les  mains  de  ses  legitimes  possesseurs.'* 
Concessions  of  the  nature  of  those  which  were  the  subject  of  our  enquiry- 
presented  examples  of  mixed  public  and  private  rights:  they  probably 
continue  to  exist  after  annexation  until  abrogated  by  the  annexing 
state,*  and,  as  matter  of  practice  in  modern  times,  where  treaties  have 
been  made  on  the  cession  of  territory,  have  been  often  maintained  by 
agreement/  In  considering  what  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror  should 
be  towards  such  concessions  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  sound  dis- 
tinction between  a  case  where  a  state  acquires  part  of  another  by 
cession,  and  a  case  where  it  acquires  the  whole  by  annexation.  The 
opinion  that  in  general  private  rights  should  be  respected  by  the  con- 
queror, though  illustrated  and  supported  by  jurists  bj'^  analogies  drawn 
from  the  Roman  law  of  inheritance,  is  based  on  the  principle,  which  is 
one  of  ethics  rather  than  of  law,  that  the  area  of  war  and  of  suffering 
should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  narrowly  confined,  and  that  non-combatants 
should  not,  where  it  is  avoidable,  be  disturbed  in  their  business;  and 
this  principle  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  a  case  where  all  as  where  some 
of  the  provinces  of  a  state  are  annexed. 

"10.  Though  we  doubt  whether  the  duties  of  an  annexing  State 
towards  those  claiming  under  concession  or  contracts  granted  or  made 
by  the  annexed  State  have  been  defined  with  such  precision  in  author- 
itative statement,  or  acted  upon  with  such  uniformity  in  civilized 
practice  as  to  warrant  their  being  termed  rules  of  international  law, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  best  modern  opinion  favors  the  view  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  obligations  of  the  annexed  State  towards  private 
persons  should  be  respected.  Manifestly  the  general  rule  must  be 
subject  to  qualification,  e.  (7.,  an  insolvent  State  could  not  by  aggres- 
sion, which  practically  left  to  a  solvent  State  no  other  course  but  to 
annex  it,  convert  its  worthless  into  valuable  obligations;  again,  an 
annexing  State  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  recognize  obligations 
incurred  by  the  annexed  State  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  war 
against  itself;  and  probably  no  State  would  acknowledge  private 
rights,  the  existence  of  which  caused,  or  contributed  toc-ause,  the  war 
which  resulted  in  annexation. 

''11.  Subject  to  these  reservations  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
dealing  with  the  concessions  in  question  will  probably  be  willing  to 
adopt  the  principle  which,  in  the  case  of  the  annexation  of  Hanover 
by  Prussia  (the  modern  ciise  most  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
under  consideration),  was  proclaimed  by  the  conquerors  in  the  follow- 

«Calvo.     Le  Droit  International,  2478.     Halleck.     Interna.  Law,  p.  831. 

^  Prussia  and  Netherlands,  181 6.  Peace  of  Zurich,  1859.  France  and  Sardinia,  1860. 
Peace  of  Vienna,  1864.  Cession  of  Venetia,  1866.  Germany  and  Prance,  1871. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  1890. 

^Huber,  Staaten  Succession,  p.  149.     Martens  Nouveau  Recueil. 
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ing  terms:  'We  will  protect  everyone  in  the  posj^ession  and  enjoyment 
of  his  duly  acquired  rights. '     (Royal  Prussian  Patent,  3rd  Oct. ,  1866.) 

•'12.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle  clearly  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  annexing  government  should  in  each  case  examine  whether 
the  rights  which  it  is  asked  to  recognize  have,  in  fact,  been  duly 
aecjuired.  It  is  an  obvious  corollary  that  the  rights  in  question  must 
be  valid  not  only  by  reason  of  due  acquisition  in  the  first  instance,  but 
by  reason  of  their  conditions  having  been  subsequently  duly  performed. 

"13.  Applying  these  principles  more  in  detail  to  the  case  of  the 
concessions  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cancellation  of  a  concession  may  properly  be  advised 
when 

**(i)  The  grant  or  the  concession  was  not  within  the  legal  powers 
of  the  late  government;  or, 

•■'(ii)  Was  in  breach  of  a  treaty  with  the  annexing  State;  or, 

*'  (iii)  When  the  person  seeking  to  maintain  the  concession  acquired 
it  unlawfully  or  by  fraud;  or 

'*(iv)  Has  failed  to  fultill  its  essential  conditions  without  lawful 
excuse. 

"In  any  case,  falling  within  these  categories,  where  there  has  either 
been  no  'duly  acquired'  right,  or  there  has  been  a  nonfulfillment  of 
essential  conditions  by  the  concessionaire,  cancellation  or  modification 
without  compensation  appears  to  us,  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances, to  be  justifiable. 

"14.  We  further  think  that  the  new  government  is  justified  in 
cancelling  or  modifying  a  concession  when 

"(v)  The  maintenance  of  the  concession  is  injurious  to  the  public 
interest. 

"15.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  question  of  compensation 
arises,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  inequitable  that  a  concessionaire  should 
lose  without  compensation  a  right  duly  acquired,  and  whose  conditions 
he  had  duly  fulfilled,  because  the  new  government  differed  from  the 
old  in  its  view  as  to  what  was,  or  was  not,  injurious  to  public  interest 
even  though  the  opinion  of  the  new  government  were  obviously  the 
true  one.  We  do  not  consider  the  actual  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able as  a  matter  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing observation  as  to  the  principles  relevant  to  the  question: 

"  In  determining  the  amount  of  compensation  in  respect  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  owner  of  a  concession  cancelled  or  modified  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  public  interest,  regard  may  justly  be  paid  to  the  question 
whether  the  owner,  at  the  time  when  he  received  or  acquired  the  con- 
cession, knew,  or  reasonably  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  was  preca- 
rious. A  concession  may  be  precarious  for  many  reasons,  but  it 
certainly  is  so  if  the  subject-matter  of  it  is  closely  related  to  large 
and  changing  public  interests.  In  such  matters,  no  reasonable  man 
can  anticipate  that  a  government  can  indefinitely  fetter  the  legislation 
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of  the  future;  and  indeed,  in  countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  where 
opinion  is  tender  to  vested  interests,  modification  without  compensa- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  statutory  powers  and  privileges  of  under- 
takings incorporated  under  Parliamentary  powers  and  relating  to  gas, 
water,  electric  light,  public  transport,  and  other  subjects  with  which 
the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large  is  closely  bound  up. 

''  16.  We  submit  also  that  no  concessionaire  can  rightly  claim  to  be 
placed  in  a  better  position  under  the  new  than  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  in  assessing  compensation  to  any  owner  of  a  con- 
cession in  respect  of  his  loss  the  value  of  his  interest  should  be  taken 
as  it  was  before  the  war  which  has  resulted  ir>  annexation,  and  befoi^e 
the  superior  credit  and  stability  of  the  annexing  State  have  appreciated 
his  property. 

**17.  On  the  other  hand,  when  public  interest  requires  the  modifi- 
cation or  cancellation  of  a  justly  acquired  concession,  due  consideration 
ought  properly  to  be  shown  in  cases  where  new,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, hazardous  enterprises  have  been  pioneered  into  stability 
in  an  unsettled  and  undeveloped  country  where  profit  was  uncertain, 
and  total  loss  a  possible  contingency." 

Report  of  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  K.  C,  M.  P.;  A.  M.  Ashmore,  C.  M.  G., 
and  R.  Kelney  Loveday,  esq.,  Transvaal  Concession  Commission,  April 
19,  1901,  Blue  Book,  South  Africa,  June,  1901  ^Cd.  623),  6-8. 

8.  On  Private  Rights. 

§  99. 

Bv  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
it  was  provided  (Art.  III.)  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  ''maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
the  religion  which  they  profess.'' 

Stipulations  for  the  protection  of  rights  of  property  may  also  be 
found  in  other  treaties  by  which  the  United  States  has  acquired  title 
to  territory.  They  are  held  bv  the  courts  to  be  merely  declaratory  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

As  to  property  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  Alaska,  under  Art. 
II.  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  see  Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the 
Sec.  of  the  Interior,  Sept.  27, 1897,  221  MS.  Dom,  Let.  205,  enclosing 
copy  of  a  letter  of  Bishop  Nicolas  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Aug.  9, 1897,  left  at  the  Department  of  State  Sept.  23,1897;  Mr. 
Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  .to  the  Sec.  of  the  Interior,  Jan.  21,  1898, 
enclosing  cop}^  of  a  note  from  the  Russian  charge  of  Jan.  15,  1898. 

"If,  also,  a  conquered  country  is  cnhd^  the  old  possessors  are  enti- 
tled to  their  estates;  and  when  any  country  is  aniqwered^ 

Judicial  decisions.  ,,  ,j         •ji»xi_''         x^         i_2 

the  possessors  are  not  aeprived  of  their  estates,  but 
only  change  their  masters." 

Wilcox  V.  Henry  (1782),  supreme  court  of  reuusylvania,  1  Dallaa,  69. 
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"In  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiaua  was  acquired,  the  United  States 
stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property.  The  United  States,  as 
a  just  nation,  regard  this  stipulation  as  the  avowal  of  a  principle  which 
would  have  been  held  equally  sacred,  though  it  had  not  been  insei'ted 
in  the  contract. 

"The  term  'property,'  as  applied  to  lands,  comprehends  every  spe- 
cies of  title  inchoate  or  complete.  It  is  supposed  to  embrace  those 
rights  which  lie  in  contract;  those  which  are  executory;  as  well  as 
those  which  are  executed.  In  this  respect  the  relation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  their  government  is  not  changed..  The  new  government  takes 
the  plac«  of  that  which  has  passed  away.'' 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  United  States  r.  Soulard  (1830),  4  Pet.  511,  quoted  in  Smith  v. 
United  States  (1836),  10  Pet.  326;  S.  P.,  United  States  r.  Kingsley,  12  Pet. 
476.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  extend  to  mere  inchoate  rights  which 
are  of  imperfect  obligation  and  affect  only  the  conscience  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign. (Dent  r.  Erameger,  14  Wall.  308. )  A  mere  change  of  sovereignty 
produces  no  change  in  the  state  of  rights  existing  in  the  soil.  (Mutual 
Ass.  Society  v.  Watts'  Ex'r  ( 1816),  1  Wheaton,  279,  relating  to  a  lien  on  real 
property  in  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  after  its  cession  to  the  United 
States. ) 

It  was  held  that  grants  of  land  made  by  the  S])anish  authorities  in  Jjouisiana 
after  its  cession  to  France  and  before  its  cession  by  the  latter  to  the  United 
States,  were  void  (United  States  r.  Reynes,  9  How.  127;  Davis  i\  Conconiia, 
id.  280);  and  that  grants  made  by  the  French  authorities  in  Louisiana 
after  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  were  void  unless  continued  possession 
laid  a  foundation  for  presuming  a  confirmation  by  the  authorities  of  Spain. 
( United  States  i'.  Pillerin,  13  How.  9. ) 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States  providing,  according  to  the  English  text,  that  grant 
of  land  made  in  the  ceded  territory  by  Spain  prior  to  Jan.  24,  1818, 
'^  shall  be  ratified  and  affirmed,"  it  was  at  first  held  that  this  was  the 
"language  of  contract,"  and  that,  till  Congress  had  legislated  on  the 
subject,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  this  respect  were  inoperative. 
Subsequently  this  view  of  the  article  was  overruled,  on  the  strength 
of  the  Spanish  text,  which  read  that  the  grants  should  '  remain  ratified 
and  confirmed" — "thus  conforming,"  declared  the  court,  "exactly  to 
the  universally  received  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations."  There  could 
be  no  motive  for  the  interposition  of  the  government  "in  order  to 
give  validity  to  titles  which,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  civilized 
world,  were  already  valid." 

United  States  v.  Percheman  (1833),  7  Pet.  51,  overruling  on  this  point  F(KMter  v. 

Neilson  (1829),  2  Pet.  253.     See,  also,  United  States  r.  Arrcdondo,  6  Pet. 

691;  United  States  r.  Clarke,  8  Pet.  436;  United  States  r.  Clarke,  16  Pet. 

231,  232. 
The  protection  of  the  treaty  extended  to  conditional  as  well  as  al>soliite  con- 

ceesiODB.     (United  States  v.  Clarke,  9  Pet.  168;  Mitchel  v.  United  States, 
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id.  734. )  But  if  the  condition  without  good  reason  remained  ui  iperfomie<l, 
no  title  vested.  (United  States  r.  Percheman,  7  Pet.  51;  United  States  r. 
Clarke,  9  Pet.  168;  United  States  r.  Mills,  12  Pet.  215.) 
A  Spanish  grant  made  after  Dec.  2,  1820,  was  void.  (2  Op.  191,  Wirt,  1829. 
See,  also.  United  States  r.  Clarke,  8  Pet.  436.)  So  were  unlocated  and 
indefinite  grants.  (0*Hara  r.  United  States,  15  Pet.  275;  United  States  r. 
Delespine,  id.  319;  United  States  r.  Miranda,  16  id.  153.)  An  equitable 
Spanish  title,  not  confirmed  by  the  United  States,  could  not  prevail  against 
a  legal  title  acquired  from  the  United  States.  ( United  States  t*.  King,  3 
How.  773. ) 

The  authorities  of  Spain  had  power  to  make  grants  of  the  public 
domain  in  Florida  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  of  the  merits  of 
the  grantee,  and  the  court  can  only  consider  the  questions  whether  a 
grant  was  made  and  what  was  its  legal  effect. 

United  States  v.  Hanson,  10  Pet.  196;  United  States,  r.  Acosta,  1  How.  24. 

Grants  of  land  in  Florida  made  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  before  the  cession  of  that  territory  to  the  United 
States  were  valid,  and  were  confirmed  bv  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Wirt,  At. -Gen.  (1822),  1  Op.  563. 

''It  is  very  unusal,  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  for  the  conqueror  to 
do  more  than  to  displace  the  sovereign  and  assume  dominion  over  the 
country.  The  modern  usage  of  nations,  which  has  become  law, 
would  be  violated;  that  sense  of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  acklow- 
edged  and  felt  by  the  whole  civilized  world  would  be  outraged  il 
private  property  should  be  generally  confiscated,  and  private  rights 
annulled.  The  people  change  their  allegiance;  their  relation  to  their 
ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved;  but  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
their  rights  of  property  remain  undisturbed.     .     .     . 

"  This  article  [Art.  VIII.  of  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  ceding 
the  Floridas]  is  apparently  introduced  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  must 
be  intended  to  stipulate  expressly  for  that  security  to  private  property 
which  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  would,  without  express  stipula- 
tion, have  conferred.  .  .  .  Without  it  the  titles  of  individuals 
remain  as  valid  under  the  new  government  as  they  would  under  the 
old;  and  those  titles,  so  far  at  least  as  they  were  consummate,  might 
be  asserted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  independently  of  this 
article.'' 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Tnited  States  r.  Percheman  (1833),  7  Pet.  51,  86,  87. 

Substantially  the  same  lanjruage  is  used  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Delassus  r. 
United  States  (18^5),  9  Pet.  117,  133,  where  he  says:  *'No  principle  is 
better  settled  in  this  country  than  that  an  inchoate  title  to  lands  is  prop- 
erty."    S.  P.,  Mitchell  r.  United  States  (1835),  9  Pet.  711. 

'•A  grant  or  a  concession  made  b\^  that  oflicer  who  is  by  law  author- 
ized to  make  it,  carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  within 
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his  povver.  .  .  .  He  who  alleges  that  an  officer  intrusted  with  an 
important  duty  has  violated  his  instructions,  nuist  show  it.  This 
subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  United  States  i\  Arredondo,  6  Peters, 
691;  Percheman  v.  United  States,  7  Peters,  51;  United  Statesi?.  Clarke, 
8  Peters,  436." 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  Delassus  r.  United  States  (1835),  9  Pet.  \M. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  22,'  1860,  had  for  its  object  the  final  adjustment 
of  land  claims  and  the  validation  of  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  bona  fide  grantees  within  the  disputed  territory  while  that 
Government  remained  in  possession  of  it.  (United  States  r.  Lynde,  11 
Wall.  632. ) 

Where  grants  of  land  in  Florida  were  in  fat^t  complete  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  Congress  might  require  their  genuineness  and 
extent  to  be  established  by  proper  proceedings  before  they  could  be  held 
valid.     (Florida  r.  Furman  (1901),  180  U.  S.  402.) 

A  grant  of  lands  in  California,  while  it  was  a  Mexican  province, 
made  by  the  chief  of  an  administi*ation,  during  an  intestine  war,  when 
he  was  in  flight  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  his  cause,  soon 
afterwards  completely  overthrown,  in  extremity,  can  not  be  sustained, 
its  validity  never  having  been  acknowledged  by  the  grantor's  suc- 
cessors, and  no  sanction  ever  having  been  given  it  by  the  United  States. 

United  States  v.  Sutter,  21  Howard,  170;  United  States  v.  Rose,  23  id.  262. 

The  fact  that  Mexico  declared  through  her  commissioners  who  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  no  grants  of  land  were 
issued  by  the  Mexican  governors  of  California  after  May  13,  1846, 
does  not  affect  grants  actually  made  after  that  date  by  those  governors, 
while  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  continued. 

United  States  r.  Yorba,   1  Wallace,  412.     See,  also,  More  v.  Steinbacli,  127 
U.  8.  70. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  did  not  divest  the  pueblo,  existing  at  the  site  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  of  any  rights  of  property,  or  alter  the  character  of  the 
interests  it  may  have  held  in  any  lands  under  the  former  government. 
It  makes  no  distinction  in  the  protection  it  provides  between  the 
property  of  individuals  and  that  held  by  towns  under  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Townsend  r.  (4re€  ley,  5  Wallace,  326. 

'*The  United  States  have  never  sought  by  their  legislation  to  evade 
the  obligation  devolved  upon  them  by  the  treaty  of  (luadalupe  Hidalgo 
to  protect  the  rights  of  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, or  to  discharge  it  in  a  narrow  and  illiberal  manner.  They  have 
directed  their  tribunals,  in  passing  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  be  governed  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  the  law  of  nations, 
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the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  former  government,  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable.  They  have  not  desired  the  tribunals  to  conduct 
their  investigations  as -if  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  property 
which  they  claim  depended  upon  the  nicest  observance  of  ever}^  legal 
formality.  They  have  desired  to  act  as  a  great  nation,  not  seeking, 
in  extending  their  authority  over  the  ceded  countrj'^,  to  enforce  for- 
feitures, but  to  afford  protection  and  security  to  all  just  rights  which 
could  have  been  claimed  from  the  government  they  superseded." 

Field,  J.,  United  States  v.  Auguisola  (1863),  1  Wall.  362.  S.  P.,  United  States  v, 
Moreno  (1863),  1  Wall.  400;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  12  Pet.  412;  Umt«<l  States 
V.  Roselius,  15  How.  36;  Lietensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  How.  176;  United 
States  r.  Peralta,  3  Wall.  434;  Beley  v.  Naphtaly,  169  U.  R.  353;  United 
States  V.  Olvera,  154  U.  S.  638.  As  to  the  three  kinds  of  Mexican  ^rrants, 
see  ITnited  States  v,  McLaughlin,  127  U.  S.  428,  448.  See  also  175  U.  S. 
76,  248,  500,  509,  552. 

The  division  of  a  country  and  the  maintenance  of  independent  gov- 
ernments over  its  different  parts  do  not  of  themselves  divest  the  rights 
which  the  citizens  of  either  have  to  property  situate  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other.  A  Mexican  was  not,  by  the  revohition  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  Texas,  or  by  her  constitution  of  March 
17,  1836,  or  her  laws  subsequently  enacted,  divested  of  his  title  to 
lands  in  that  SUite,  but  he  retained  the  right  to  alienate  and  transmit 
them  to  his  heirs,  and  the  latter  are  entitled  to  sue  for  and  recover 
them. 

Airhart  v.  Massieu,  98  U.  S.  491;  S.  P.,  Jones  i\  McMasters,  20  How.  8. 

A  suit  was  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  llepentigny  to 
recover  certain  lands  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  which  were  granted 
to  him  by  the  French  Government  in  1751.  It  appeared  that,  after 
the  grant  was  made,  he  took  possession  of  the  land,  but  that  subse- 
quently, in  1754:,  after  the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
broke  out,  being  called  into  the  active  service  of  France,  he  left  it. 
He  never  returned  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  service 
of  Fran(*e  and  became  a  major-general  in  the  army  and  governor  of 
Senegal.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  surrendered  Canada  to  Great 
Britain,  it  was  provided  that  French  subjects  might  retire  and  sell 
their  estates,  provided  it  be  to  British  subjects,  and  transport  their 
effects  as  well  as  their  persons  within  a  certain  time.  The  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Nelson  delivering  the  opinion,  said  (1)  that  the  rule  as  to  pro- 
tection of  private  rights  in  case  of  conque^^t  was  limited  to  the  inhabit- 
ants who  remained  and  became  subjects  of  the  victorious  sovereign; 
and  (2)  that  the  conqueror  had  the  right  to  forbid  the  departure  of 
his  new  subjects  and  exercLse  his  sovereignty  over  them.  ''Now,  in 
view  of  these  principles/'  said  the  court,  ''it  is  apparent  that  Repen- 
tigny,  having  refused  to  continue  an   inhabitant  of  Canada  and  to 
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become  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  but,  on  the  conti*arv,  elected  to 
adhere  in  his  allej^iance  to  his  native  sovereign,  and  to  continue  in  his 
service,  deprived  himself  of  any  protection  or  security  of  his  propert}^, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  secured  by  the  treaty.  That  protection  .  .  . 
was  limited  to  the  privilege  of  sale  or  sales  to  British  subjects,  and  to 
carry  with  him  his  effects,  at  any  time  within  eighteen  months  from 
its  ratification.  AVhatever  property  was  left  unsold  was  abandoned  to 
the  conqueror." 

U.  S.  r.  Repentigny  (1866),  5  Wall.  211.     Cited  in  Hall,   Int.  Law,  4th  ed., 

593,  594. 
Grants  of  conteste<l  territory  made  flagrante  fwUo  by  the  party  who  fails  can 

derive  validity  only  from  treaty  stipulations.     (Harcourt  r.  Gaillard,  12 

Wheat.  523. ) 

^'It  is  no  doubt  the  received  doctrine  that,  in  cases  of  ceded  or  con- 
quered territory,  the  rights  of  private  property  in  lands  are  respected. 
GiTints  made  by  the  former  government,  being  rightful  when  made, 
are  not.  usually  disturbed.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  the  property  rights 
of  the  people,  in  those  cases,  were  protected  b}"  stipulations  in  the 
treaties  of  cession,  as  is  usual  in  such  treaties;  but  the  court  took 
broader  ground,  and  held,  as  a  general  principle  of  international  law, 
that  a  mere  cession  of  territory  only  operates  upon  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction,  including  the  right  to  the  public  domain,  and  not 
upon  the  private  property  of  individuals  which  had  been  segregated 
from  the  public  domain  before  the  cession.  This  principle  is  asserted 
in  the  cases  of  United  Staten  v.  Arredondo^  6  Pet.  091;  United  States 
V.  Perchetnan^  7  Pet.  51,  86-89;  Delmsus  v.  United  StateH^  9  Pet.  117; 
Strother  v.  Inicas^  12  Pet.  410,  428;  Doe  v.  Eslara^  9  How.  421;  Jones 
V.  McMasters.  20  How.  8, 17;  and  Leltefmlo7]fer  v.  WM^  20  How.  176." 

Coffee  r.  Groover  (1887),  123  U.  8.  1,  9-10. 

S.  P.,  United  States  r.  Cliaves  (1895),  159  U.  8.  452,  457,  citing  United  States 
V.  Percheman,  7  Pet.  51,  86. 

By  an  act  of  March  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  854,  Congress  created  a  court 
of  Private  Land  Claims  for  the  settlement  of  land  titles  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  This  act  prohibited  the  allowance  of  any  claim  ^'that 
shall  not  appear  to  be  upon  a  title  lawfully  and  regularly  derived  from 
the  Government  of  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  from  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  having  lawful  authority  to  make  grants  of  land." 
Under  this  provision  the  court  must  be  satisfied,  not  merely  of  the 
regulai'ity  in  the  form  of  the  proceedings,  but  also  of  the  authority  of 
the  official  making  the  grant,  or,  if  the  grant  was  unwarranted,  of  its 
having  been  afterwards  lawfully  ratified. 

Hayes  r.  Uniteil  States  (1898),  170  V.  S.  6:^7,  comparing  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  with  the  legislation  in  Arredondo's  case,  (>  Pet.  (Wl,  and  I'eralta's 
case,  19  How.  343;  Berreyesav.  United  States,  154  U.  S.  (523;  United  States 
V,  Coe,  170  U.  S.  681;  Ainsa  r.  United  States,  161  U.  S.  208;  Ely's  Adm. 
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r.  VniUal  States,  171  U.  S.  220,  224;  Faxon  r.  United  States,  171  U.  S. 
244,  249;  Bergere  r.  United  States,  168  U.  S.  66;  Chavee  v.  United  States, 
168  U.  S.  177;  United  States  v,  Ortiz  (1900),  176  U.  S.  422;  United  States 
V.  Elder,  177  I^.  S.  104;  Whitney  v.  United  States  (1901),  181  U.  S.  104; 
Cessna  r.  United  States,  169  U.  S.  165. 

An  inchoate  claim  is  not  within  the  a<^t  of  March  3,  1891,  but  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting such  imperfect  rights  of  property  rests  upon  the  political  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  (United  States  r.  Santa  F^,  165  U.  S.  675; 
United  States  r.  Sandoval,  167  U.  S.  278;  Zia,  Pueblo  of  v.  United  States, 
168  U.  S.  198.) 

Possession  of  land,  after  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  though  exclusive 
and  notorious,  can  not  contribute  to  create  a  title;  but  proof  of  a<i verse, 
exclusive,  and  iminterrupted  possession,  l)efore  the  treaty,  may  warrant 
a  presumption  of  a  grant.  (Crespin  v.  United  States,  168  U.  S.  208;  United 
States  t'.  Chaves,  159  U.  S.  452.) 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  ayuntamiento  of  El  Paso  to  make  a  grant,  see  Cessna  r. 
United  States,  169  U.  S.  165. 

The  significance  of  an  empre^tario  grant  is  discussed  in  Interstate  Land  Co.  v. 
Maxwell  Land  Grant  Co.,  139  V.  S.  569. 

In  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  1844  to  the  pueblo  and  natives  of  Tumacilcori,  it 
was  declared  that  the  lands  were  in  no  case  to  be  alienated,  "since  they 
are  all  to  be  considered  as  l)elonging  to  the  Republic  and  tx>mmunity  of 
natives  alone,  for  their  proi)er  use,  as  well  for  sowing  purposes  as  for  stcx^k 
raising  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  same.*'  **  This  was  in  act»ord- 
ance  with  tlie  general  rule  that  the  missionaries  and  Indians  only  acquired 
a  usufruct  or  occupancy  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  United  Statett  v. 
Ceriianies,  18  How.  553."    (Faxon  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  244,  258-259.) 

"It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  it  was  its  purpose  in 
the  various  statutory  ena(*tments  it  has  made  in  respect  to  Mexican 
titles,  to  recognize  and  establish  every  title  and  right  which  before  the 
cession  Mexico  recognized  as  good  and  valid.  In  other  words,  in 
harmony  with  the  rules  of  international  law,  as  well  as  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  of  cession,  the  change  of  sovereignty  should  work  no 
change  in  respect  to  rights  and  titles;  that  which  was  good  before 
should  be  good  after;  that  which  the  law  would  enforce  before  should 
be  enforcible  after  the  cession."  The  duty  of  determining  what  titles 
were  good  and  valid  before  the  cession  has  as  a  rule  been  committed 
by  Congress  to  some  judicial  tribunal. 

Ely's  Adm.  v.  United  States  (1S98),  171  U.  S.  220,  223.  At  pp.  23,3-234  of 
this  case  the  court  said: 

"While  of  course  time  does  not  run  againnt  the  j^ovemment,  and  no  prescrip- 
tion, perhai)a,  may  be  atiirmed  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  this  grant,  yet 
the  inaction  of  the  government  during  these  many  yt^rs  is  very  per- 
suasive, not  merely  that  it  considered  that  the  intendant  had  the  power 
to  make  the  sale,  but  that  in  fact  he  did  have  such  power." 

While  the  United  States  was  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  private 
property  in  the  territory  coded  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
yet  it  had  the  right  to  prescribe  reasonable  means  for  determining  the 
validity  of  titles  to  land  within  the  ceded  territory,  and  to  require  all 
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persons  having  such  claims  to  present  them  for  recognition,  and  to 
treat  as' abandoned  all  claims  not  thus  presented. 

Barker  r.  Harvey  (1901),  181  U.  S.  481. 

Injunction  will  lie  to  restrain  intrusion  on  lands  granted  by  Russia 
in  fee  simple  prior  to  the  treaty  of  cession  of  18()7,  by  which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  rights  of 
property. 

Callsen  t'.  Hope,  75  Fed.  Rep.  758. 

^'  But  the  decision  now  made  rest«  on  an  alleged  rule  of  international 

law  which,  assumed,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  Government 

Offieiftl  opinions.      i*/^i  'i*   i  j^         i*  j*  •       i    ^ 

of  Chill,  becomes  a  proper  matter  of  discussion  between 
ourselves  and  that  Government.  It  Ls  asserted  bv  the  Government  of 
Chili  (for,  in  international  relations,  and  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional duties,  the  action  of  the  judiciary  in  Chili  is  to  be  treated,  when 
assumed  by  the  Government,  as  the  act  of  the  Government)  that  a 
sovereign,  when  occupying  a  conquered  territory,  has,  by  international 
law,  the  right  to  test  titles  acquired  under  his  predecessor  by  applying 
to  them  his  own  municipal  law,  and  not  the  municipal  law  of  his  pred- 
ecessor under  which  they  vested.  The  true  principle,  however,  is 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  cited  in  the  memorialist's  brief: 

*'  *But  the  right  of  conquest  cannot  affect  the  property  of  private 
pei'sons;  war  being  only  a  relation  of  state  to  state,  it  follows  that  one 
of  the  belligerents  who  makes  conquests  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
cannot  a<',quire  more  rights  than  the  one  for  whom  he  Ls  substituted; 
and  that  thus,  as  the  invaded  or  conquered  state  did  not  possess  any 
right  over  private  property,  so  also  the  invader  or  conqueror  cannot 
legitimately  exercise  any  right  over  that  property.  Such  is  to-day  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  whose  nations  have  corrected  the  barbarism  of 
ancient  practices  which  place  private  as  well  as  public  property  under 
military  law.'  [C.  Mass6,  Rapports  du  droit  des  gens  avec  le  droit 
civil.     Vol.  I.,  p.  123,  §  148-149.] 

'*This  doctrine  has  frequently  been  acted  on  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  when  New  Mexico 
was  conquered  by  the  United  Stat<\s,  it  was  only  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  that  was  changed;  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  their  rights 
of  property  remained  undisturbed.  [Leitensdorfer  v.  AVebb,  !i()  How. 
176.J 

'* The  same  has  been  held  as  to  California.  The  rights  acquired  under 
the  prior  Mexican  and  Spanish  law,  so  it  was  decided,  were  '  consecrated 
by  the  law  of  nations.'  [U.  S.  v,  Moreno,  1  Wall.  4()i).  See  U.  S.  v. 
Auguisola,  1  Wall.  352;  Townsend  v,  Greeley,  5  AVall.  326;  Dent  v. 
Emmeger,  14  Wall.  308;  Airhart  v.  Massieu,  IKS  U.  S.  491;  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  v.  Watts,  1  AVheat.  279;  Delassus  v.  U.  S.,  9  Peters, 
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117;  Mitchel  v.  U.  S.,  9  Peters,  711;  Strother  r.  Lucas,  12  Peters, 
410;  U.  S.  r,  RepentiKny,  5  Wall.  211. J 

•"The  Cxovcrnment  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  holds  that  titles 
derived  from  a  duly  constituted  prior  foreign  government  to  which  it 
has  succeeded  are  'consecrated  b}-  the  law  of  nations'  even  as  against 
titles  claimed  under  its  own  subsequent  laws.  The  rights  of  a  resident 
neutral — having  become  fixed  and  vested  by  the  law  of  the  country — 
cannot  be  denied  or  injuriously  affected  by  a  change  in  the  sovereignty 
or  public  control  of  that  country- by  transfer  to  another  government. 
His  remedies  may  be  affected  by  the  change  of  sovereignty,  but  his 
rights  at  the  time  of  the  change  must  be  measured  and  determined  by 
the  law  under  which  he  acquired  them.  .  .  .  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  thereof  ore  prepared  to  insist  on  the  continued 
validity  of  such  titles,  as  held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when 
attacked  by  foreign  governments  succeeding  that  by  which  they  [were] 
granted.  Title  to  land  and  landed  improvements,  is,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  a  continuous  right,  not  subject  to  be  divested  by  any  retroactive 
legislation  of  new  governments  taking  the  place  of  that  by  which  such 
title  w^as  lawfully  granted.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  here  to  deny 
the  prerogative  of  a  conqueror  to  confiscate  for  political  offenses,  or  to 
withdraw  franchises  which  bv  the  law  of  nations  can  be  withdrawn  bv 
governments  for  the  time  being.  Such  prerogatives  have  been  con- 
ceded by  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  other  members  of  the  family 
of  nations  by  which  international  law  is  constituted.  What,  however, 
is  here  denied  is  the  right  of  any  government  to  declare  titles  lawfully 
granted  by  its  predecessor  to  be  vacated  because  they  could  not  have 
been  lawfully  granted  if  its  own  law  had,  at  the  time  in  question,  pre- 
vailed. This  pretension  strikes  at  that  principle  of  historical  municipal 
continuity  of  governments  which  is  at  the  basis  of  international  law." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Mar.  20,  1886,  MS.  Inst.  Chili.  XVII. 
19(5,  200. 

"'My  recent  instructions  to  you  show  the  deep  concern  which  this 
Government  feels  in  the  reported  operations  of  Germany  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  with  which  we  have  treaty  relations.  We  have  no  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  Marshall  or  Gilbert  groups.  They  are  understood  to 
belong  to  the  large  category  of  hitherto  unclaimed  islands  which  have 
been  under  no  asserted  administration,  and  where  the  traders  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  have  obtained  lodgment  through  good  relations  with 
the  natives.  Of  the  Gilbert  Islands  we  have  no  preci.se  information. 
Mr.  von  Alvensleben  recently  stated  in  conversation  that  the  German 
claim  to  the  Caroline  Islands  having  been  decided  adversely,  Germany 
would,  instead,  take  possession  of  the  Marshall  group.  It  is  under- 
stood, but  informally  so,  that  an  arrangement  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  (xermany  whereby  the  two  powers  will  confine  their 
respective  insular  annexations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  within  defined 
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areas  or  zones,  and  that  under  this  arrangement  the  Marshall  Islands 
fall  within  the  zone  where  Gennany  can  operate  without  coming  into 
collision  with  Great  Britain. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany  can 
assert  the  right  to  control  and  to  divide  between  them  insular  posses- 
sions which  have  hitherto  been  free  to  the  trade  of  all  flags,  and  which 
owe  the  civilizing  rudiments  of  social  organization  they  possess  to 
the  settlement  of  pioneers  of  other  nationalities  than  British  or  Ger- 
man. If  colonial  acquisition  were  an  announced  policy  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  clear  that  this  country  would  have  an  equal  right  with 
Great  Britain  or  Germany  to  assert  a  claim  of  possession  in  respect  of 
islands  settled  by  American  citizens,  either  alone  or  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  British  and  German  settlers. 

"There  are  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  known  to  be  whollv  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  American  citizens  as  peaceable  settlers,  and 
there  are  many  others  where  American  citizens  have  established  them- 
selves in  common  with  other  foreigners.  We,  of  course,  claim  no 
exclusive  jurisdictional  right  by  reason  of  such  occupancy,  and  are 
not  called  upon  to  admit  it  in  the  case  of  like  occupancy  by  others. 

"What  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  what  we  are  confi- 
dent will  be  cheerfully  extended  as  a  recognized  right,  is  that  interests 
found  to  have  been  created  in  favor  of  peaceful  American  settlers  in 
those  distant  regions  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  assertion  of  exclu- 
sive claims  of  territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  any  power  which 
has  never  put  forth  any  show  of  administration  therein;  that  their 
trade  and  intercourse  shall  not  in  any  way  be  hampered  or  taxed 
otherwise  than  as  are  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  power  asserting  such  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  in  short, 
that  the  equalit}'^  of  their  tenancy  jointly  with  others,  or  the  validity 
of  their  tenancy  where  they  may  be  the  sole  occupants,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted according  to  the  established  principles  of  equity  and  justice." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Feb.  27,  18S6,  MS.  Inst.  Germ. 
XVII.  602. 

"As  to  the  outlying  unattached  groups  of  islands  [in  the  Pacific],  dependent 
upon  no  recognized  sovereignty,  and  settled  sporadically  by  represent- 
atives of  many  nationalities  whose  tenure  depends  on  prior  occupancy  of 
inhabited  territory  or  on  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives  of  the 
inhabited  islands,  we  conceive  that  the  rights  of  American  nettlers  therein 
should  rest  on  the  same  footing  as  others.  We  claim  no  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  their  behalf,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  admit  on  the  part  of 
any  other  nationality  rights  which  might  operate  to  oust  our  citizens  from 
rights  which  they  may  be  found  to  share  equally  with  othern.  In  cases 
of  actual  annexation  of  such  islands  by  any  foreign  power,  we  should 
expect  that  our  citizens  peacefully  established  there  would  be  treated  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  power.  These 
views  have  been  communicated  to  our  ministers  at  I^ondon  and  Berlin 
for  their  guidance."  (Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morrow,  Feb. 
28,  1886,  159  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  177.) 
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As  to  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  compensation  for  lands  alleged  to 
have  been  owned  by  them  and  to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  British 
colonial  government  in  Fiji,  see  tlie  message  of  President  Cleveland  to  the 
Senate,  Februar>'  14, 1896,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  126, 54  Cong.,  1  sess.  The  message 
and  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  the  report 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Scidmore,  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
investigate  the  claims,  are  reprinted  in  For.  Rel.  1895, 1.  739.  Further  cor- 
respondence is  printed  in  S.  Doc.  140,  56  Cong.,  2  sess. 

As  to  Webster's  New  Zealand  land  claims,  see  For.  Rel.  1890,  344-356;  For. 
Rel.  1893,  319;  For.  Rel.  1894,  287. 

''I  had  the  honor  to  receive  indue  course  your  note  of  the  6th 
ultimo,  whereby  you  are  pleased  to  inform  me  that,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  engagement  between  a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the 
Portuguese  possession  of  Sao  Thom^  and  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
Portugal  has  undertaken  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  entire  sea- 
coast  of  Dahomey  and  to  administer  Portuguese  jurisdiction  over  Euro- 
peans residing  in  those  regions. 

'^  In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  how  this  change  may  affect  the 
interests  of  any  citizens  of  the  United  States  domiciled  or  doing  legit- 
imate business  in  that  part  of  Dahomey  thus  taken  under  the  direct 
protection  of  Portugal,  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  make  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  note.  I  observe,  indeed,  that 
your  note  announces  that  youf-  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  respect 
the  legitimate  and  preexistent  rights  of  foreign  powers  to  the  territo- 
ries embraced  in  this  protectorate,  and  that,  in  consequence,  jurisdic- 
tional rights  as  to  the  port  of  Cotomnu  are  left  in  abeyance  pending 
the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  France  thereto.  The  United  States  have 
no  jurisdictional  claims  of  sovereignty  in  that  region  which  it  might 
invite  Portugal  to  respect,  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  rights  of 
any  American  citizens  in  the  protected  district  will  be  respected  as 
though  they  peilained  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  equally  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
other  powers,  establish  themselves  in  uncivilized  regions  and  acquire 
vested  interest's  there  in  the  same  way  as  foreigners  of  other  national- 
ities through  good  relationship  with  the  natives,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  the  event  of  any  one  power  (among  the  several  repre- 
sented ])y  settlers  there)  assuming  control  of  the  country,  our  citizens 
will  be  discriminated  against,  in  residence  or  trade,  as  compared  with 
the  subjects  of  the  protecting  power. 

'•This  point  is  therefore  necessarily  reserved." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Viscount  da.H  Nogueiras,  Portuguew  inin., 
March  3,  1886,  For.  Rel.  18H6,  772. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
22d  ultimo,  whereby  you  convey  to  this  Government  official  informa- 
tion that  the  groups  known  as  the  Marshall,  Brown  and  Providence 
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Islands,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caroline  group,  have  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  in 
pursuance  of  treaties  concluded  with  the  chiefs  of  those  islands,  in 
token  of  which  possession  has  been  taken  under  the  imperial  flag;  it 
being  understood  that '  well-established  rights  of  third  parties  are  to 
be  duly  respected.' 

''In  the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  as  to  where  and  to  what 
extent  the  interest  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  among  those 
well-established  rights  of  third  parties,  which  the  Imperial  (rovern- 
ment  declares  its  purpose  to  cause  to  be  respected,  I  am  unprepared 
to  determine  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  announcement, 
although  1  believe  I  intei-pret  it  rightly  as  a  frank  and  voluntary 
declaration  that  those  American  citizens  who  already  have  established 
or  may  hereafter  establish  themselves  on  those  islands,  in  peaceful 
accord  with  the  natives,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  set- 
tlers of  German  and  other  nationalitv,  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
rights  of  residence  and  intercourse,  or  discriminated  against  as  com- 
pared with  German  subjects,  by  reason  of  this  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
man protectorate.  This  Government  has  never  claimed  for  itself  any 
exclusive  privileges  or  rights  in  those  regions  growing  out  of  the 
prior  or  contemporaneous  settlements  of  American  citizens,  and  it  can 
not,  of  course,  anticipate  that  any  such  exclusive  privileges  or  rights 
will  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  other  nationalities  to  the  prejudice  of 
Americans." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  von  Alvensleben,  German  min.,  March  4, 
1886,  For.  Rel.  1886,  333.  For  the  German  announcement  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Solomon  Islands,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  New  (luinea 
Company,  see  Mr.  von  Alvensleben,  German  min.,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of 
State,  Feb.  15,  1887,  For.  Rel.  1887,  419.  In  1899  Germany  acquired  from 
Spain  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  all  the  Ladrones,  except  (inam,  which  hati 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  (Ann.  Reg.  1899  [334],  31.)  Sec,  an  to 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  the  Carolines,  For.  Rel.  1886,  831-834. 

In  1892  Captain  Davis,  H.  B.  M.  S.  Royalht^  visited  the  Gilbert 
Islands  and  formally  declared  them  to  be  under  British  protection. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  had  during  the  preceding  fifty  years 
established  themselves  in  the  group,  and  on  May  25, 1888,  Mr.  Adolph 
Rick  was  commissioned  as  United  States  commercial  agent,  accredited 
to  the  local  authority,  with  residence  at  Butaritari.  Captiiin  Davis 
treated  his  commercial  agency  as  having  terminated  on  May  27,  1892, 
the  day  of  the  assumption  of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  group, 
and  declined  to  recognize  him  as  a  consular  representative  till  he 
should  be  accredited  to  the  Queen.  With  regard  to  this  incident,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  vested  rights  of  American  citizens  in  the 
islands,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  said: 

**In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  foreign  protectorates  have  been 
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asserted  over  territories  where  this  Government  had  established  consu- 
lar representation,  without  interruption  thereof,  until  a  new  appoint- 
ment required  a  new  act  of  recognition.  Were  the  British  protectorate 
over  the  Gilbert  Islands  deemed  to  be  of  a  different  character,  involving 
the  substitutory  credence  of  the  United  States  commercial  agent  forth- 
with to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  this  Government  would  have  cheerfully 
considered  the  point  on  due  intimation  being  given  by  Her  Majestj'^s 
Government  through  the  regular  channnels.  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
action  of  Capt.  Davis  as  such  usual,  timely,  and  friendly  notice  as  is 
due  from  one  power  to  another,  nor  can  I  suppose  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment desires  or  expects  that  it  should  be  so  accepted.     .     .     . 

"As  I  have  already  said,  the  germs  of  civilization  were  planted  in  the 
Gilbert  group  by  the  zealous  endeavor  of  American  citizens  more  than 
half'a  century  ago.  The  result  of  this  work,  carried  on  by  American 
citizens  and  money,  has  l)een,  in  fact,  to  change  the  naked  barbarism 
of  the  island  natives  into  enlightened  communities  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  trade  and  commerce  which  have  given  those  islands 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  to-  day.  Wrought  by  the  agents  of  a 
colonizing  power,  this  development  would  have  naturally  led  to  a  par- 
amount claim  to  protection,  control,  or  annexation,  as  policy  might 
dictate.  This  country,  however,  has  slept  upon  its  rights  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  development  produced  by  the  efforts  of  its  citizens;  but 
it  can  not  forego  its  inalienable  privilege  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the 
vested  rights  they  have  built  up  by  half  a  century  of  sacrifice  and 
Christian  endeavor.  .  .  .  You  will  take  an  earlv  occasion  to  make 
these  views  known  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  You  will  say  to  him 
that  this  Government  believes  that  it  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  American  citizens  established  in  the  Gil- 
bert Islands  will  be  as  fully  respected  and  confirmed  under  Her  Maj- 
estv's  protectoi^ate  as  thev  could  have  been  had  the  United  States 
accepted  the  office  of  protection  not  long  since  solicited  by  the  rulers 
of  those  islands."^ 

Lord  Rosebery,  on  receiving  these  representations,  gave  '^an  assur- 
ance that  the  rights  and  interests  of  United  States  citizens  established 
in  the  Gilbert  Islands  will  be  fully  recognized  and  respected  by  the 
British  authorities."*  Instructions  were  subsequently  given  for  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Rick  in  his  consular  capacity,  and  regret  was 
expressed  that  he  did  not  receive  provisional  recognition,  although  it 
was  stated  that  Captain  Davis  appeared  "to  have  been  technically  cor- 
rect in  his  view  that  Mr.  Rick's  appointment  should  be  notified  to  the 
protecting  powers  before  he  could  be  formally  recognized."^ 

ft  Mr.  FoHter,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  VVliite,  (charge  at  London,  Nov.  5,  1892,  For. 
Rel.  1892,  287,  239. 
&For.  Rel.  1892,  246. 
^^For.  Rel.  1892,250. 
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The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  were 
under  no  obligation  to  sustain  or  support  arbitrary  proceedings  for 
the  i-onfiscation  of  the  property  of  Spanish  subjects  on  the  ground  of 
disloyalty,  and  when  proceedings  taken  for  that  purpose  had  resulted, 
by  abandonment  or  otherwise,  in  the  original  owners  coming  again 
into  possession  of  their  property,  their  right  of  possession  was  not 
open  to  question  or  inquir^*^  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
therefore  advised  that  the  military  governor  should  be  directed  to 
return  tocei*tain  Spanish  subjects  in  the  Philippines  all  their  property 
and  possessions  taken  by  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  General 
Otis's  order  of  November  25,  1898. 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Feb.  21,  1899,  22  Op.  ,351. 

By  Article  XIII.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  of  December  10,  1898,  it  was  provided  that  rights  of  prop- 
ertj'  secured  by  copyrights  and  patents  acquired  by  Spaniards  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  should  be  respected.  It  was  advised 
that  a  patent  or  license  granted  July  11,  1898,  to  a  Spaniard  for  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  by  steam  in  the  Philippines  for  the  term  of  fiv^e 
years  was  protected  by  this  provision  of  the  treaty  if  it  was  good 
under  Spanish  law,  although  the  American  law  may  give  no  identical 
rights.  The  stipulation,  it  was  held,  concerned  "only  Spanish  rights 
ac»quired  under  Spanish  laws,"  and  that  it  embraced  ''property  recog- 
nized by  the  Spanish  laws  which  correspond  with  our  patent  laws, 
even  if  that  property  was  not  identical  with  that  recognized  b}?^  our 
laws." 

Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Nov.  11,  1899,  22  Op.  617. 

Rights  of  property  in  trade-marks  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  stipulated  for  ''property  of  all  kinds"  in 
Arts.  I.  and  VTII.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  of  December  10,  1898;  and  trade-marks  registered  prior  to  that 
time  in  the  international  registry  at  Berne  are  entitled  to  the  same 
recognition  and  protection  from  the  military  governments  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  as  trade-marks  registered  in  the  national  registry 
at  Madrid  or  in  one  of  the  provincial  registries  of  the  islands. 

Mt.  Magoon,  law  officer,  division  of  insular  affairs,  War  Dept.,  Manrh  27,  1901, 

Magoon'a  Reps.  305. 
See,  further,  a.s  to  the  protection  of  property  rights  under  Arts.  I.  and  VIIT.  of 

the  treaty  of  peace,  Majroon's  Report^,  541. 

The  rights  of  municipalities  were  not  destroyed  in  the  territory 
transferred  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and  their  rights  of  property 
were  protected  by  Art.  VIII.  of  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Reports  of  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  Magoon *h  Reports,  874,  650. 
As  to  mining  claims  and  appurtenant  privileges  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines,  see  Magoon*s  Reports,  351. 
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The  situation  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  regulated  by  the  Anglo-French 
convention  of  November  16,  1887,  supplemented  by  the  agreement  of 
January  26,  1888.  This  arrangement  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compro- 
mise. The  Australians  desisted  from  their  agitation  in  favor  of 
annexation  and  the  French  withdrew  the  two  naval  stations  which 
they  had  established  in  the  archipelago.  The  protection  of  persons 
and  property  was  entrusted  to  a  joint  commission  composed  of  two 
English  and  two  French  oflBcers  and  a  president,  who,  in  alternate 
months,  was  to  be  the  French  or  Fnglish  commanding  officer  on  the 
station.  The  conventions  have,  it  is  stated,  been  found  to  possess  two 
radical  defects  in  failing  to  regulate  (1)  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  (2) 
the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  alcohol.  In  consequence, 
grave  disputes  have  arisen  between  the  English  and  the  French  as  to 
the  purchase  and  ownership  of  real  property,  and  also  as  to  the  labor 
question. 

The  Ijondon  Times  Weekly  FxHtion,  Jan.  3,  1902,  flupplement,  iv. 

In  1728  Don  Sebastian  Calvo  de  la  Puerta  bought  at  public  auction 

from  the  Spanish  Crown  the  office  of ' '  Alguacil  mayor," 
^''  or  high  sheriff,  of  the  city  of  Habana,  Cuba.  The  office 
was  declared  to  be  perpetual  and  inheritable,  and  it  finally  descended 
to  the  Countess  of  O'Reilly  y  Buena  Vista.  Its  duties  included  the 
inspection  of  the  meat  supply,  and  for  this  service  the  holder  was 
authorized  to  exact  a  certain  sum  for  each  head  of  cattle  killed  at  the 
slaughterhouse.  This  privilege  was  alleged  to  be  worth  a  large  amount 
of  money,  a  half  interest  in  which  was  purchased  at  judicial  sale  in 
1895  by  Dr.  Don  (justavo  Gallet  Duplessis,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
private  debt.  On  the  American  occupation  of  Habana,  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States  refused  to  allow  the  Countess  of  Buena 
Vista  and  Dr.  Duplessis  to  exercise  the  authority  or  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office.  They  subsequently  ap|)ealed  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  contending  (1)  that  the  office  was  property,  and 

(2)  that  as  sui*h  it  was  protected  by  Art.  VIII.  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Dec.  10,  1S1)8,  and  by  international  law.  It  was  advised  (1)  that, 
although  the  perpetual  incumbency  of  the  office  was  sold  by  Spain,  it 
was  a  right  subject  to  be  resumed  by  the  sovereign  whenever  the  pub- 
lic welfare  required  it;  (2)  that  it  rested  on  a  contract  with  Spain,  per- 
sonal in  its  nature,  which,  as  it  was  not  assumed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  treaty  of  peac»e,  did  not  pass  with  the  tmnsfer  of  sovereignty; 

(3)  that  whether  the  obligations  of  Spain  in  Cuba  were  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Government  estiil)lished  by  the  people  of  the  island  was  a  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  that  Government  when  it  should  come  into 
existence;  (4)  that  the  question  whether  the  municipality  of  Habana 
was,  as  was  contended,  liable  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  by 
rea.son  of  any  proceedings  prior  to  the  military  occupation  of  the 
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United  States  was  one  which  might  properly  be  referred  to  the  Cuban 
courts. 

Report  of  Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  Aug.  8,  1900, 
Magoon's  Reports,  194.  See,  also,  the  case  of  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava  y 
Lobo,  a  notary,  in  Porto  Rico,  Magoon's  Reports,  454. 

''I  can  not  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  right  to  perform  any 
part  of  the  duties  or  receive  any  part  of  the  compensation  attached 
to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Habana  under  Spanish  sovereignty  consti- 
tuted a  perpetual  franchise  which  could  sunnve  that  sovereignty. 
The  fact  that  the  Spanish  Crown  permitted  an  office  to  be  inherited 
or  purchased  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  an  office  the  continuance 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  sovereignty  which  created  it. 

"The  services  which  the  petitioner  claims  the  right  to  render  and 
exact  compensation  for  are  in  substance  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State.  The  right  to  exercise  that  power  under  Spanish 
appointment  or  authority  necessarily  terminated  when  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty in  Cuba  ended.  It  thereupon  became  the  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary governor  to  make  a  new  provision  under  which  this  part  of  the 
power  of  the  new  sovereignty,  which  took  the  place  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain,  should  be  exercised  and  the  necessary  service 
rendered  to  the  public.  The  petitioner  has  been  deprived  of  no 
property  whatever.  The  office,  right,  or  privilege  which  she  had 
acquired  by  inheritance  was  in  its  nature  terminable  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sovereignty  on  which  it  depended. 

"The  question  whether  by  reason  of  anything  done  before  that 
time  the  right  to  compensation  from  the  municipality  of  Habana 
has  arisen  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  Cuba. 

"The  application  for  the  revocation  of  the  order  heretofore  made 
herein  b}'  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  is  denied.'' 

Decision  of  M^r.  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  matter  of  the  application  of 
the  Countess  of  Buena  Vista,  Dec.  24,  1900,  Magoon*H  Reports,  209. 

V.  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Declarations  op  Policy. 

§100. 

^'  It  will  be  objected  to  our  receiving  Cuba  that  no  limit  can  then  be 
drawn  to  our  future  acquisitions.  Cuba  can])e  defended  by  us  without 
a  navy,  and  this  develops  the  principle  which  ought  to  limit  our  views. 
Nothing  should  ever  be  accepted  which  would  require  a  navy  to  defend 
it." 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  President  Madison,  Apr.  27,  1809,  5  Jeff.  Works,  44.S. 

^^Tirne  is  acting  for  us;  and  if  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  trust  its 
operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain  our  right  with  resistless  force, 
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without  costing  a  cent  of  money  or  a  drop  of  blood.  There  is  often,  in 
the  affairs  of  Government,  more  efficiency  and  wisdom  in  non-action 
than  in  action.  All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case  is  '  a  wise 
and  masterly  inactivity.'  Our  population  is  rolling  towards  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we  realize.  It  is  one 
of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves  anticipation  behind.  In  the 
period  of  thirty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  took  my  seat  in 
the  other  house,  the  Indian  frontier  has  receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
west.  At  that  time  our  population  was  much  less  than  half  what  it  is 
'now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
annually;  it  is  now  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand,  and  still 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  something  more  than  8  per  cent,  compound 
annually.  At  that  rate  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly  increase  of  a 
million.  If  to  this  be  added  that  the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  occupied  by 
half-civilized  tribes,  who  have  their  lands  secured  to  them  bv  treatv 
(and  which  will  prevent  the  spread  of  population  in  that  direction), 
and  that  this  great  and  increasing  tide  will  be  forced  to  take  the  com- 
paratively narrow  channel  to  the  north  of  that  river  and  south  of  our 
northern  boundary,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  strength 
with  which  the  current  will  run  in  that  direction  and  how  soon  it  will 
reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  say  some  con- 
ception, for  I  feel  assured  that  the  reality  will  outrun  the  anticipation. 
In  illustration,  I  will  repeat  what  I  stated  when  I  first  addressed  the 
Senate  on  this  subject.  As  wise  and  experienced  as  was  President 
Monroe,  as  much  as  he  had  witnessed  of  the  growth  of  our  country  in 
his  time,  so  inadequate  w^as  his  conception  of  its  rapidity,  that  near  the 
close  of  his  administration — in  the  year  1824 — he  proposed  to  colonize 
the  Indians  of  New  York  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Wisconsin  Territory, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  portion  of  our  territory  so  remote 
that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  by  our  increasing  population  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  is  now  but  eighteen  years  since,  and  already,  in 
that  short  period,  it  is  a  great  and  flourishing  territory  ready  to  knock 
at  our  door  for  admission  as  one  of  the  sovereisrn  members  of  the 
Union.  But  what  is  still  more  striking,  what  is  really  wonderful  and 
almost  miraculous  is  that  another  territory  (Iowa),  still  farther  west 
(beyond  the  Mississippi)  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  has  already 
outstripped  Wisconsin,  and  ma}'  knock  for  entrance  before  she  is  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  Such  is  the  wonderful  growth  of  a  population  which 
has  attained  the  number  ours  has — yearly  increasing  at  a  compound 
rate — and  such  the  impetus  with  which  it  is  forcing  its  way,  resist- 
lessly,  westward.  It  will  soon,  far  sooner  than  anticipated,  reach  the 
Rock}'  Mountains,  and  be  ready  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territory, 
when  it  will  come  into  our  possession  without  resistance  or  struggle; 
or,  if  there  should  be  resistance,  it  would  be  feeble  and  ineffectual. 
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We  should  then  be  as  much  stronger  there,  comparatively,  than  Great 
Britain,  as  she  Is  now  stronger  than  we  are;  and  it  would  then  be  as 
idle  fm'  her  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to 
the  territory  oujainst  ?^,  as  it  would  now  he  in  m  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise  and  abide  our  time;  and  it  will  accomplish  all 
that  we  desire  with  more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  less  sacrifice 
than  we  can  without  it." 

Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  Oregon  bill,  in  tlie  Senate,  Jan.  24,  1843;  4 
Calhoun's  Works,  246  et  seq. 

"  It  is  our  p)olicy  to  increase  by  growing  and  spreading  out  into  unoc- 
cupied regions,  assimilating  all  we  incorporate.  In  a  word,  to  increase 
by  accretion,  and  not  through  conquest  by  the  addition  of  masses  held 
together  by  the  cohesion  of  force.  No  system  can  be  more  unsuited  to 
the  latter  process,  or  better  adapted  to  the  foi-mer,  than  ouradmii-able 
Federal  system.  If  it  should  not  be  resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  proba- 
bly fulfill  its  destiny,  without  disturbing  our  neighbors  or  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  general  peace;  but  if  it  be  opposed  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence, a  new  direction  would  be  given  to  our  energy,  much  less  favorable 
to  harmony  with  our  neighbors  and  to  the  general  peace  of  the  world. 
The  change  would  be  undesirable  to  us,  and  much  less  in  accord  with 
what  I  have  assumed  to  be  primary  objects  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
France,  England,  and  Mexico." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Aug.  12, 1844,  MS.  Inst.,  France,  XV. 
8,  12. 

This  passage  seems  to  have  suggested  the  title  of  §  72  of  Wharton's  Int.  I^w 
Digest — "Accretion,  not  colonization,  the  policy  of  the  United  States."  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  accretion  by  means 
of  colonization,  as  opposed  to  the  increase  of  territory'  by  conquest.  Indeed, 
*' accretion"  and  "colonization,"  instead  of  involving  opposite  concep- 
tions, rather  represent  different  aspecte  of  the  same  principle,  atH*retion 
being  the  result  of  the  colonizing  process  described  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his 
speech  on  the  Oregon  bill,  supra. 

''Until  recently,  the  acquisition  of  outl^nng  territory  has  not  been 
regarded  as  desirable  by  us.  The  purchase  of  Russian  America  and 
the  proposed  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John  may  seem  to  indicate  a  reversal  of  the  policy  adverted  to. 
Those  measures,  however,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  adopted  for 
special  reasons."  But,  in  any  event,  it  appeared  to  be  unadvisa})lc  to 
decide  upon  an  offer  of  other  distant  territory  while  the  question  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  was  pending,  and,  even  if  that  question  were 
disposed  of,  the  President,  before  making  up  his  mind  in  regard  to 
such  an  offer,  probably  would  prefer  to  consult  Congress  in  regard  to 
it,  either  directlv  or  indirectlv. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  min.  t«  Sweden,  June  17,  1S()9,  MS. 
Inst.  Sweden,  XIV.  168. 
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It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  undertake  in  Africa  the 
management  of  movements  within  the  particular  range  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  ti)  Sir  E.  Thornton,  Apr.  8,  1873,  MS.  Noten,  (Jr.  Brit. 
XVI.  74. 

''The  policy  of  this  Government,  as  declared  on  many  occasions  in 
the  past,  has  tended  toward  avoidance  of  possessions  disconnected 
from  the  main  continent.  Had  the  tendency  of  the  United  States  l)een 
to  extend  territorial  dominion  beyond  intervening  seas,  opportunities 
have  not  been  wanting  to  effect  such  a  pui*pose,  whether  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  South  Pacific.  No  such  oppor- 
tunity has  been  hitherto  embraced,  and  but  little  hope  could  be  offered 
that  Congress,  which  must  in  the  ultimate  resort  be  brought  to  decide 
the  question  of  such  transmarine  jurisdiction,  would  favorabl}-  regard 
such  an  acquisition  as  His  Excellency  proposes.  At  any  rate,  in  it*^ 
political  aspect  merely,  this  Government  is  unprepared  to  accept  the 
proposition  without  subjection  to  such  wishes  as  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  Congress  may  see  fit  to  express." 

Mr.  Frelinghuypen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  LangHton,  June  20,  1882,  MS.  Inst 
Hayti,  II.  339,  referring  to  a  propoHal  of  President  Salomon  to  ceile  to  the 
United  States  the  island  La  Fortue. 

"A  conviction  that  a  fixed  policy,  dating  bac^k  to  the  origin  of  our 
constitutional  Government,  was  considered  to  make  it  inexpedient  to 
attempt  territorial  aggrandizement  which  would  require  maintenance 
by  a  naval  force  in  excess  of  any  yet  provided  for  our  national  use^, 
has  led  this  Government  to  decline  territorial  acquisitions.  Even  as 
simple  coaling  stations,  such  territorial  acquisitions  would  involve 
responsibility  beyond  their  utility.  The  United  States  have  never 
deemed  it  needful  to  their  national  life  to  maintain  iinpregna!)le  for- 
tresses along  the  world's  highways  of  commerce.  To  considerations 
such  as  these  prevailing  in  Congress  the  failure  of  the  Samana  lease 
and  the  St.  Thonuis  purchase  were  doubtless  due.  During  the  years 
that  have  since  elapsed  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  a  change  in  the 
views  of  the  national  legislature  which  would  warrant  the  President  in 
setting  on  foot  new  projects  of  the  same  character." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langston,  Feb.  1,  1884,  MS.  Inst., 
Hayti,  II.  380,  with  reference  to  a  proposal  to  cede  to  the  Unite<i  States* 
"the  peninsula  and  bay  of  Le  Mole,  or  even  of  the  whole  Island  of 
Tortuga." 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States,  declared  and  pursued  for  more 
than  a  century,  discountenances  and  in  practice  forbids  distant  colonial 
accjuisitions.  Our  action  in  the  past  touching  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory l)v  purchase  and  cession,  and  our  recorded  disinclination  to  avail 
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ourselves  of  voluntary  proffers  made  by  other  powers  to  place  territo- 
ries under  the  sovereignty  or  protection  of  the  United  States,  are 
matters  of  historical  prominence." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Kept.  7,  1885,  M8.  Inst.,  (lenri. 
XVII,  547. 

"Maintaining,  as  I  do,  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  precedents  from  Wash- 
ington's day,  which  proscribe  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  states, 
I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory,  or 
the  incorporation  of  remote  interests  with  our  own." 

President  Cleveland,  First  Annual  Message,  1885. 

2.  Louisiana. 

§  101. 

The  treaty  and  two  conventions  concluded  at  Paris  under  the  date 
of  April  30,  1803,  by  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Monroe  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  M.  Marbois  on  the  part  of  France,  in  relation 
to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  were  laid  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  before  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  October,  1803,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction  were  at  the  same  time  explained  in  a 
message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  II.  506.  The  treaty  ceded  Ix)uisiana  to  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  conventions  provided  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  to  France  of  60,000,000  francs;  the  other,  for  the  payment 
bv  the  United  States  of  "  debts"  due  bv  France  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  20,000,0lK)  franc*.  (Moore,  Int.  Arbi- 
trations, V.  4434.)  See  Howard,  The  Ijouisiana  Purchase  (Chicago, 
1902);  Hosmer,  Hist,  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (New  York,  1902). 

"On  different  occasions  since  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  opinions  and  reports  have  prevailed  that  some  part  of  the 
Spanish  possessions,  including  New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  been  or  was  to  be  transferred  to  France.  .  .  . 
The  whole  subject  will  deserve  and  engage  your  early  and  vigilant 
inquiries,  and  may  require  a  very  delicate  and  circumspect  manage- 
ment. What  the  motives  of  Spain  in  this  transaction  may  be,  is  not 
so  obvious.  The  policy  of  France  in  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  mistaken.  .  .  .  Although  the  two  coun- 
tries are  again  brought  together  by  stipulations  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, the  confidence  and  cordiality  which  formerly  subsisted  have 
had  a  deep  wound  from  the  occurrences  of  late  years.  Jealousies 
prolmbly  still  remain,  that  the  Atlantic  States  have  a  partiality  for 
Great  Britain,  which  may,  in  future,  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
of  that  rival.  It  is  more  than  possible,  also,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  those  jealousies,  and  of  the  alarms  which  have  at  times  prevailed,  of 
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a  projected  operation  for  wresting  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  she  may  have  concluded  a  preoccupancy 
of  it  by  herself  to  be  a  necessary  safeguard  against  an  event  from 
which  that  nation  would  derive  the  double  advantage  of  strengthening 
her  hold  on  the  United  States,  and  of  adding  to  her  commerce  a 
monopoly  of  the  immense  and  fertile  region  communicating  with  the 
sea  through  a  single  outlet.  This  view  of  the  subject,  which  suggests 
the  diflScult}^  which  may  be  found  in  diverting  France  from  the  obje^-t, 
points,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  means  that  may  most  tend  to  induce  a 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  it.  She  must  infer,  from  our  conduct 
and  our  communications,  that  the  Atlantic  States  are  not  disposed  to 
enter,  nor  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn,  into  partialities  towards 
Great  Bntain  unjust  or  injurious  to  France;  that  our  political  and 
commercial  interests  afford  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  such  a  state  of 
things;  that,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  is  not  likely  to  acquire  any  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions  on 
the  Mississippi;  and  that  the  United  StatQ§  never  have  favored,  nor, 
so  long  as  they  are  guided  by  the  clearest  policy,  ever  can  favor,  suc-h 
a  project.  She  nmst  be  led  to  see  again,  and  with  a  desire  to  shun,  the 
danger  of  collisions  between  the  two  republics,  from  the  contact  of 
their  territories;  and  from  the  conflicts  in  their  regulations  of  a  com- 
merce involving  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  that  of  the 
Mississippi." 

Mr.  MiuliHon,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  minister  to  Spain,  June 

9,  1801,  Am.  State  PaperH,  II.  510. 
A  treaty  had  already  been  concluded,  at  St.  Ildefonso,  Oct.  1,  1800,  for  the 

restoration  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France.     (Am.  State  Papers,  For. 

Rel.  II.  511;   Davis'  Notes,  Treaty  Volume  (1776-1887),   1307;   Adams' 

History  of  the  Tnited  States,  I.  370.) 

"  Should  it  be  found  that  the  cession  from  Spain  to  France  has  irrev- 
ocably taken  place,  or  certainly  will  take  place,  sound  policy  will 
recjuiro,  in  that  state  of  things,  that  nothing  be  said  or  done  which 
will  unnecessarily  irritate  our  future  neighbors,  or  check  the  liberality 
with  which  they  may  l^e  disposed  to  exercise  in  relation  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  everything 
being  e([ually  avoided,  at  the  same  time,  which  may  compromit  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  beyond  those  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
between  them  and  Spain.  ...  In  the  next  place,  it  will  deserve 
to  be  tried  whether  France  cannot  be  induced  to  make  over  to  the 
United  States  the  Floridas,  if  included  in  the  cession  to  her  from 
Spain,  or  at  least  West  Florida,  through  which  several  of  our  rivers, 
particularly  the  important  river  Mobile,  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea.'" 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Livingston,  minister  to   France,  Sept,  28, 
1801,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  II.  510. 
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''  The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  France 
works  most  sorely  on  the  United  Stati\s.  ...  It  completely 
reverses  all  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course.  .  .  .  There  is  on  the 
globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habit- 
ual enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and  from  its  fertility  it 
will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain 
more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants.  France,  placing  herself  in  that 
door,  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have 
retained  it  (juietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions,  her  feeble 
state,  would  induce  her  to  increase  our  facilities  there  so  that  her  pos- 
session of  the  place  would  hardh'  be  felt  by  us,  and  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  ver}'  long  before  some  circumstance  might  arivse  which 
might  make  the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth 
to  her.  Not  so  ciin  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  Fi'ance;  the  impetuosity 
of  her  temper,  the  energy  and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in 
a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  us  and  our  character,  which,  though 
quiet  and  loving  peace  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded, 
despising  wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  injury,  enteiprising, 
and  energetic  as  any  nation  on  earth.  These  circumstances  render  it 
impovssible  that  Franco  and  the  United  States  can  continue  long  friends 
when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  position.  .  .  .  The  day  that 
France  takas  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to 
retain  her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of 
two  nations  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marrv  ourselves  to  the  Brit- 
ish  fleet  and  nation.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  state  of  things  we  seek  or 
desire.  It  is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted  by  Franco,  forces  on 
us  as  necessarily  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  brings  on 
its  nei-essary  effect.  It  is  not  from  a  fear  of  France  that  we  de})recute 
this  measure  proposed  by  her,  for,  however  greater  her  force  is  than 
ours,  compared  in  the  abstract,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  ours 
when  to  be  exerted  on  our  soil,  but  it  is  from  a  sincere  love  of  peace, 
and  a  firm  persuasion  that,  bound  to  Fiance  by  the  interests  and  strong 
sympathies  still  existing  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  holding  rela- 
tive positions  which  insure  their  contiiuiance,  we  are  secure  of  a  long 
course  of  peace,  whereas  the  change  of  friends,  which  will  be  rendered 
necessary  if  France  changes  that  position,  embarks  us  necessarily  as  a 
belligerent  power  in  the  first  war  of  Europe.  In  that  case  France 
will  have  held  possession  of  New  Orleans  during  the  interval  of  a 
peace,  long  or  short,  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  be  wrested  from  her. 
Will  this  short-lived  possession  have  been  an  equivalent  to  her  for  the 
transfer  of  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  her  enemy?  Will  not  the 
amalgamation  of  a  young,  thriving  nation  continue  to  that  eneuiy  the 
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health  and  force  which  are  now  so  evidently  on  the  decline?  And  will 
a  few  years'  possession  of  New  Orleans  add  equally  to  the  strength  of 
France?  She  may  say  she  needs  Louisiana  for  the  supply  of  her  West 
Indies.  She  does  not  need  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  she  could 
not  depend  on  them,  because  they  would  be  so  easily  intercepted." 

Preaident  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Livingston,  minister  to  France,  Aj>ril  18,   1802, 

Jefferson's  Works,  IV,  431-433;  Randall's  Jefferson,  111.  6. 
See,  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Livingston,  May  1, 

1802,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  II.  516;  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Pinckney,  May  11,  1802,  id.  517;  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  Stat«, 
to  Mr.  Livingston,  Oct.  15,  1802,  id.  525. 

"Mr.  Monroe  will  be  the  bearer  of  the  instructions  under  which  you 
will  jointly  negotiate.  The  object  of  them  will  be  to  procure  a  cession 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States;  and  conse- 
quently the  establishment  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  boundary  l)etween 
the  United  States  and  Louisiana.  In  order  to  draw  the  French  Gov- 
ernment into  the  measure,  a  sum  of  money  will  make  part  of  our 
propositions;  to  which  will  be  added,  such  regulations  of  the  commerce 
of  that  river,  and  of  the  others  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  ought 
t<^  be  satisfactory  to  France.  From  a  letter,  received  bv  the  Presi- 
dent  .  .  .  ,  it  is  inferred,  with  probability,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  not  averse  to  treat  on  those  grounds.  And  such  a  disposition 
must  be  strengthened  by  the  circumstances  of  thev present  moment.'" 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Livington,  min.  to  France,  Jan.  18,  1803, 

Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  H.  529. 
See,  also,  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  Stat-t*,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  min.  to  Spain,  Jan.  18, 

1803,  ibid.;  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Monroe, 
Feb.  17,  1803,  id.  532;  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Monroe,  March  2,  1803,  and  April  18,  1803,  id.  540,  555.  Also, 
Annals  of  Congress,  7  Cong.  2  sess.  (1802-3),  1100. 

''M.  Talleyrand  asked  me  this  day,  when  pressing  the  subject  [of 
the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas],  whether  we  wished  to 
have  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  I  told  him  no;  that  our  wishes  extended 
only  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas;  that  the  policy  of  France,  how- 
ever, should  dictate  (as  1  had  shown  him  in  an  official  note)  to  give  us 
the  country  above  the  river  Arkansas,  in  order  to  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  Canada.  He  said,  that  if  they  gave  New  Orleans  the 
rest  would  be  of  little  value;  and  that  he  would  wish  to  know  'what 
we  would  give  for  the  w^hole.'  I  told  him  it  was  a  subject  I  had  not 
thought  of;  but  that  I  supposed  we  should  not  object  to  twenty  millions, 
provided  our  citizens  were  paid.  He  told  me  that  this  was  too  low  an 
offer;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  1  would  reflect  upon  it  and  tell  him 
to-morrow.  1  told  him  that,  as  Mr*  Monroe  would  }ye  in  town  in  two 
days,  I  would  delay  my  further  offer  until  1  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing him.  He  added,  that  he  did  not  speak  from  authority,  but  that 
the  idea  had  struck  him.     1  have  reason,  however,  to  think  that  this 
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resolution  was  taken  in  council  on  Saturday.  ...  I  think,  from 
every  appearance,  that  war  is  vcr}'^  near  at  hand:  and,  under  these  c'ir- 
cumstances,  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  the  Government  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost,  lest  Britain  should  anticipate  us.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Monroe  arrived  on  the  1st  at  Havre." 

Mr.  Livingston,  min.  to  France,  to  Mr.  Madison,  8e<:.  of  State,  April  11,  1803, 
Am.  State  Pai)er8,  For.  Rel.  II.  5.52. 

"This  day  Mr.  Monroe  passed  with  me  in  examining  my  papers; 
and  while  he  and  several  other  gentlemen  were  at  dinner  with  me,  1 
observed  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  [M.  Marbois]  walking  in  my 
garden.  .  .  .  He  told  me  that  he  wished  me  to  repeat  what  I  had 
said  relative  to  M.  Talleyrand's  requesting  a  proposition  from  me  as 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  .  .  .  lie  said,  that  what  I  had  told 
him  led  him  to  think  that  what  the  Consul  had  said  to  him  on  Sunday, 
at  St.  Cloud,  .  .  .  had  more  of  earnest  than  he  thought  at  the 
time;  that  the  consul  had  asked  him  what  news  from  England?  As 
he  knew  he  read  the  papei-s  attentively,  he  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  London  papers  the  proposition  for  raising  fifty  thousand  men 
to  take  New  Orleans.  The  Consul  said  he  had  seen  it,  too,  and  had 
also  seen  that  something  was  said  about  two  millions  of  dollai-s  being 
disposed  of  among  the  people  about  him,  to  bribe  them,  etc.;  and 
then  left  him.  That  aftei^wards,  when  walking  in  the  garden,  the 
Consul  came  again  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  troubles  that 
were  excited  in  America,  .  .  .  He  [MarboisJ  then  took  occasion 
to  mention  his  sorrow  that  any  cause  of  difference  should  exist  between 
our  countries.  The  Consul  told  him,  in  reply,  '  Well,  you  have  the 
charge  of  the  Treasury;  let  them  give  you  one  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  and  pay  their  own  claims,  and  take  the  whole  countr}'.'  Seeing, 
by  my  looks,  that*  I  was  surprised  at  so  extravagant  a  demand,  he 
added  that  he  considered  the  demand  as  exorbitant,  and  had  told  the 
First  Consul  that  the  thing  was  impossible;  that  we  had  not  the  means 
of  raising  that.  The  Consul  told  him  we  might  borrow  it.  .  .  . 
He  then  pressed  me  to  name  the  sum.  ...  I  told  him  that  we  had 
no  sort  of  authority  to  go  to  a  sum  that  bore  any  proportion  to  what 
he  mentioned;  but  that,  as  he  himself  considered  the  demand  as  too 
high,  he  would  oblige  me  b}^  telling  me  what  he  thought  would  be 
reasonable.  He  replied  that,  if  we  would  name  sixty  millions,  and 
take  upon  us  the  American  claims,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  more,  he 
would  try  how  far  this  could  be  accepted.  I  told  him  that  it  was  vain 
to  ask  anything  that  was  so  greatly  })eyond  our  ujeans;     .     .     .'" 

Mr.  Livingston,  min.  to  France,  to  Mr.  Ma<liKon,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  13,  1803, 
midnight,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  553.     See,  also,  pj).  554-583. 

"The  failure  of  the  Treaty  of  Amienn  to  restore  a  ix^rinanent  peace  induced 
Napoleon  to  detennine  to  transfer  all  the  Louisianas  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  When  it  [the  negotiation]  was  concluded,  Napoleon  said: 
*  This  at;ces8ion  of  territory  consolidates  forever  the  power  of  the  United 
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states,  and  I  have  just  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  who  sooner  or 
later  will  humble  her  pride/  "  (Davis,  Notes,  Treaty  Volume  (1776- 
1887),  1307,  citing  (xarden,  Trait/^s  de  Paix,  VIII.  88.  See,  also,  Adams' 
History  of  the  United  States,  II.  17,  26-42. ) 


(C 


Congress  witnessed,  at  their  last  session,  the  extraordinary  agita- 
tion produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  suspension  of  our  right  of 
deposit  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  no  assignment  of  another  place 
having  been  made  according  to  treaty.  They  were  sensible  that  the 
continuance  of  that  privation  would  be  more  injurious  to  our  nation 
than  any  consequences  which  could  flow  from  any  mode  of  redress,  but 
reposing  just  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  whose 
oflScer  had  committed  the  wrong,  friendly  and  reasonable  representa- 
tions were  resorted  to,  and  the  right  of  deposit  was  restored. 

''Previous,  however,  to  this  period,  we  had  not  l>een  unaware  of 
the  danger  to  which  our  peace  would  be  perpetually  exposed  while  so 
important  a  key  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  AVestern  country  remained 
under  foreign  power.  Difliculties,  too,  were  presenting  themselves  as 
to  the  navigation  of  other  streams,  which,  arising  within  our  territo- 
ries, pass  through  those  adjacent.  Propositions  had,  therefore,  been 
authorized  for  obtaining  on  fair  conditions  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Orleans,  and  of  other  possessions  in  that  quarter  interesting  to  our 
quiet,  to  such  extent  as  was  deemed  practicable;  and  the  provisional 
appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  applied  and  accounted 
for  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  intended  as  part  of  the  price, 
was  considered  as  conveying  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  acquisi- 
tion proposed.  The  enlightened  Government  of  France  saw,  with  just 
discernment,  the  importance  to  both  nations  of  such  liberal  arrange- 
ments as  might  best  and  permanently'  promote  the  peace,  friendship, 
and  interests  of  both;  and  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Ijouisi- 
ana,  which  had  been  restored  to  them,  have  on  certain  conditions  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  instruments  bearing  date  the  30th 
of  April  last.  When  these  shall  have  received  the  constitutional  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  they  will  without  delay  be  communicated  to  the 
Representiitrv'os  also  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  to  those 
conditions  which  are  within  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
Congress.  While  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  waters  secure  an  independent  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Western 
States,  and  an  uncontrolled  navigation  through  their  whole  course, 
free  from  collision  with  other  powers  and  the  dangers  to  our  pea<*e 
from  that  source,  the  fertility  of  that  country,  its  climate  and  extent, 
promise  in  due  season  important  aids  to  our  Treasury,  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  our  posterity  and  a  wide-spread  field  for  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  equal  laws." 

President  Jefferson,  Third  Annual  Mespago,  Oct.  17,  1803. 
For  the  aj)proval  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  by  Jolin  Adams,  see  Works,  IX. 
631,  632. 
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As  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  see  Adams,  Tlist.  of  the  United  States,  II. 

7,  13,  68,  245,  257-263,  273,  302-311;   III.,  various  i>age8;   Houck,  the 

Boundaries  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (St.  Louis,  pp.  95).     AIho,  The 

Louisiana  Purchase,  by  Binger  Hermann. 
For  debates  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the  treaty,  see  Annals  of  ('ongress, 

8  Cong.  1  sess.,  1803-4,  pp.  45-70,  434-514,  545,  546. 
See  acts  of  Oct.  31,  1803,  and  March  19,  1804,  2  Stat.  245,  272. 
As  to  trial  by  jur>'  in  liOuif^iana,  see  State  r.  Fuentes,  5  I>a.  Ann.  427. 

3.  The  Floridas. 

5$  102. 

By  the  treaty  signed  at  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  OctohtM*  27,  1795,  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  colonies  of  East 
and  West  Florida  was  agreed  upon  in  conformity  with  what  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  1782.^  The  United  States  subsequently  laid  claim  to  West  Florida 
as  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession.*  A  long  negotiation,  enibnicing  the 
subject  of  spoliations,  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
limits  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  the  Floridas,  ended  in 
failure,  and  in  1808,  in  consequence  of  the  political  condition  of  Spain, 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  suspended.'*  At 
the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe  diplomatic  relations  were  restored,  but  a 
new  source  of  complaints  had  then  come  into  existence  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.*^  A  negotiation,  conducted  some- 
times at  Washington  and  sometimes  at  Madrid,  was  entered  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  all  differences.  Little  progress,  however,  was  made 
in  it  till  1818.  On  January  16  in  that  year  the  United  States  put 
forward  a  proposal  under  which  Spain  was,  for  various  considerations, 
to  cede  all  claims  to  territory  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  either 
to  accept  for  the  western  boundary  the  Rio  Colorado  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  and  a  line  thence  to  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  or 
to  leave  that  boundary  unsettled.''  The  Spanish  minister  offered  to 
cede  the  f^loridas,  the  United  States  agreeing  to  establish  as  the 
boundary  between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Mississippi,  either  that  of  Lafourche  or  of  the  Atcha- 
f alaya,  or  else  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  settlement  the  ut!  posni^htlH  of 
1763.  On  these  proposals  and  counter  proposals  a  long  discussion  as 
to  limits  ensued.     October  24,  1818,  the  Spanish  minister  submitted 

a  1  Op.  108,  Lincoln,  1802. 

&Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4519;  Am.  State  Paj^erH,  For.  Rel.  I.  iVM  II.  564;  III.  1594- 
400,  539;  Adamses  History  of  the  United  Staten,  V.  305-315;  2  Stats.  254. 

^Jlnt.  Arbitrations,  V.  4492-4493;  Am.  State  J^apers,  II.  469,  596,  618,  615,  (J26,  635, 
667;  Adams's  Hiat.  of  the  U.  S.,  II.  3. 

^'Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4494;  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  III.  293. 

«Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Chev.  de  Onis,  Jan.  16,  181 S,  Am.  State  Papers,  For. 
Eel.  IV.  422. 
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certain  propositions,  which  embraced  the  cession  of  the  Floridas 
and  the  mutual  renunciation  of  claims.  Mr.  Adams  replied  on  the 
Slst  of  October,  and  brought  the  formal  discussions  pi'actically  to  a 
close. ^  February  22, 1819,  there  was  concluded  a  treaty  which,  bciiides 
defining  the  boundary  between  the  Louisiana  territory  and  the  terri- 
tories which  were  still  to  remain  to  Spain,  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  not  only  the  Floridas,  but  also  all  the  Spanish  titles  north  of  the 
42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  United  States  in  return  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
5,000,000  dollars,  and  engaging  to  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  for 
certain  injuries  suffered  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  Floridas  at 
the  hands  of  American  forces,  besides  extending  to  Spanish  conmieree 
in  the  ceded  territories,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  privileges  which 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  any  other  nation.* 

"The  United  States  having  proposed  in  1816  to  ac^cept  a  cession  of 
Florida  as  a  basis  of  the  release  of  the  claims  held  bv  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Spain,  offered  at  the  same  time,  b}-  wa}^  of 
further  compromise,  to  take  the  Colorado  River  as  the  western  bound- 
ar}'  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  although  that  purchase  had  been 
previously  maintained  to  extend  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Span- 
islr  minister,  Onis,  whose  intrigues  and  turbulence  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  difficult}'^  at  Washington,  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  restoration  to  Spain  of  that  section  of  what  was  called  West 
Florida  which  included  Mobile  and  the  adjacent  country.  lie  also 
presented  jis  a  set-off  losses  to  Spain  from  depredations  by  expeditions 
which  he  alleged  had  been  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans  for  the  puipose 
of  afisisting  the  insurgents  in  Texas  and  Mexico;  and  he  also  claimed 
that  vessels  from  the  insurgent  Spanish  colonies  should  be  excluded 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  meet  the  latter  com- 
plaints so  far  as  they  were  reasonable,  a  statute  was  passed  on  March 
3,  1816,  which  imposed  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  forfeiture  of  the 
vessels  employed,  and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years,  on  all 
persons  engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  powers  with 
which  the  United  States  was  at  peace. ^     .     .     . 

'*The  defiant  patriotism  of  Mr.  Adams  was  never  more  conspicu- 
ously shown  than  during  his  negotiations  with  Spain  in  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Floridas,  and  in  no  part  of  his  public  life  were  his 
faults  of  temper,  and  his  antagonism  to  anyone  by  whom  his  personal 

«  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  530;  Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4496. 

''Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  449t>-4497,  4dl9  et  seq. 

^The  date  of  the  act  was  March  3,  1817.  It  provided  that  the  fine  should  in  no 
cane  exceed  $10,000,  but  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  impose  a  Uiwer  pen- 
alty. (3  Static.  370.)  The  representations  of  the  Spanish  minister  may  Ije  found  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  184-189.  Similar  representations  were  also  made 
by  the  Portujjuese  minister.  (Case  of  the  Unite<i  States  at  Geneva,  138-140;  Bemia* 
AmericiUi  Neutrality,  54  et  seq. ) 
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ambition  was  thwarted,  less  manifest.  In  Confess,  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  in  resptK't  to  the  Floridas  was  at  first  looked  upon 
coldly  by  the  rising  statesmen,  among  whom  Mr.  Clay  took  the  lead, 
whose  primary  object  was  early  recognition  of  South  American  inde- 
pendence. Florida  would  be  valuable,  but  it  would,  in  any  view,  be 
one  of  the  prizes  of  a  war  with  Spain  which  they  expected  as  a  neces- 
sary and  not  undesirable  consequence  of  the  interposition  in  South 
America  they  proposed.  In  support  of  the  Administration,  in  delay- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  South  American  insurgents,  were  mllied 
several  powerful  agencies:  (1)  The  commercial  interests  of  the  North, 
which  deprecated  a  war  which  would  expose  their  ships  to  Spanish 
privateers;  (2)  the  Southeastern  Atlantic  States,  of  whom  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  the  leading  spokesman  in  Congress,  who  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  border  collisions  by  purchasing  the  Floridas  at  once;  and  (3), 
General  Jackson,  who  here  displayed  that  rare  sagacity  which  after- 
wards so  singularly  came  to  his  aid  in  mastering  not  onlj'  the  opposi- 
tion of  others,  but  the  impulse  of  his  own  passions.  His  personal 
instincts  were  for  a  Spanish  war,  and  so  his  private  unpublished  letters, 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  State,  show.  He  burned  with  resentment 
at  what  he  considered  Spanish  atrocities  which  he  thought  were  all  the 
more  injurious  from  the  feebleness  of  the  power  by  which  they  were 
upheld.  He  was  ready  to  seize  and  occup}"  Pensacola  and  other  posts 
which  he  thought  harbored  border  Indians  or  hostile  raiders.  But 
while  thus  making  the  United  States  as  uncomfortable  a  neighbor  to 
Spain  as  he  could,  underneath  all  his  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
authorities,  lurked  the  suggestion,  'how  much  Ix^tter  for  you  to  sell 
out.'  And  purchasing  he  urged  on  the  Administration  as  far  wiser, 
surer,  and  cheaper  than  conquering. 

''Mr.  Adams's  diary  explains  the  annoying  vicissitudes  to  w^hich  the 
negotiation  was  subjected.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  in  no  portion 
of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  by  which  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  enriched,  did  he  display  more  vigor  and  at  the  same 
time  less  impatience  and  harshness  of  expression,  than  in  the  remark- 
able papers  which  issued  from  him  during  this  protracted  negotiation 
with  Spain.  Of  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  .  .  . 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  looking  upon  the  United  States  with  a 
jealousy  and  dislike  which  he  was  so  little  able  to  repress  that  for 
some  time  his  reception  by  the  (jovernment  was  refused,  his  diplo- 
matic subtlety  made  him,  when  he  entered  at  last  on  the  negotiation, 
a  fit    instrument   of   the    procrastination    his    iiisti-uctions  advised." 

oDeOniflwas  thus  described  ))y  Mr.  Adams:  "Cold,  calculating',  wily,  always 
commaDding  his  own  temi)er,  proud  because  he  is*a  Spaniard,  Init  supple  and  cun- 
ning, accommodating  the  tone  of  his  pn*tensions  precisely  to  the  decree  <>f  endurance 
of  his  opponent,  bold  and  overbearing  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  is  tolerated, 
careless  of  what  he  asserts  or  how  grossly  it  is  proved  to  be  unfounded,  his  morality 
appears  to  Ije  that  of  the  Jesuits  as  exposc<l  by  I'jiscal.  He  is  lalMirious,  vigilant,  and 
ever  attentive  to  his  duties;  a  man  of  business  and  of  the  world."  (Morse,  Life  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  112.) 
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When,  however,  cession  of  some  sort  became  at  last  the  only  alter- 
native to  war,  and  when  it  was  clear  that  Onis's  past  conduct  and 
present  temper  precluded  him  from  successfully  concluding  the  nego- 
tiation, the  French  minister,  De  Neuville,  whose  tact  and  kindliness 
were  recognized  by  both  interests,  was  called  upon  to  intervene.  A 
compromise  was  through  this  agency  effected.  .  .  .  By  this 
treaty,  which  was  at  once  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the 
Floridas  were  supposed  to  l)e  secured,  as  well  as  the  disputed  south- 
west boundary  settled.  Congress,  having  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of 
Spain,  pa.^sed,  just  on  the  eve  of  its  adjournment,  acts  authorizing  the 
establishing  of  local  governments  in  the  territory  so  won. 

"  But  the  assent  of  Spain  was  withheld,  as  Mr.  Adams,  with  rising 
impatience  and  indignation,  narrates  in  his  diary  and  protests  against 
in  his  correspondence.  This  refusal  to  accede  to  the  treaty  was  caused 
in  part  by  the  dilatory  temper  of  Cevallos,  the  Spanish  prime  minister, 
who  was  swayed  to  and  fro  by  two  conflicting  policies — that  of  reliev- 
ing his  Government  from  the  urgency  of  the  spoliation  claims,  and  that 
of  national  pride,  swelled  with  resentment  at  the  menjicing  tone 
assumed  by  the  United  States  militarj'^  authorities  on  the  Florida 
border,  and  at  the  avowed  sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  with  the  insurgents  in  the  Spanish  South  America,n 
colonies.''     .     .     . 

'"  When  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  had  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  sent  with  it  to  Spain,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  Onis,  whose  relations  to  the  United  States  had  never,  as 
has  been  seen,  been  cordial,  returned  to  join  the  ministry  at  Madrid. 
Ferdinand's  change  of  attitude  may  be  explained  by  this  change  in  his 
advisers.  He  had  consented  to  the  Florida  negotiation  under  the 
impression  that  while  it  was  pending  South  American  independence 
would  not  be  recognized.  But  Onis  was  convinced  that  when  Florida 
was  ceded  South  American  independence  would  be  recognized;  and 
this  conviction  was  easily  communicated  to  both  King  and  Cortes. 
Even  the  concession  of  Texas,  unduly  liberal  as  it  was,  did  not  relieve 
Spanish  suspicions,  since  a  filibustering  invasion  of  Texas  by  adven- 
turers who,  though  acting  in  contempt  of  Federal  authorities,  yet  came 
from  the  United  SUites,  left  the  impression  that  after  Florida  was 
obtained  by  treaty,  Texa.s  would  have  to  succumb.  Had  the  Spanish 
Government,  no  matter  for  what  motives,  promptly  disavowed  the 
treatv  as  made  in  excess  of  instructions,  the  United  States  would  have 
had  no  ground  for  substantial  complaint,  no  matter  what  might  have 
been  the  reasons  for  such  disavowal.*    But  this  the  Spanish  Government 

«See  §  103,  an  to  Texas. 

^See,  contra,  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  Stat<?,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Aug.  18,  1819,  Am.  State 
Paj^ers,  For.  Ilel.  IV'.  657-658.  Mr.  Adams  not  only  maintained  that  the  i>owera 
given  to  the  minist^^r  were  ample,  ])iit  he  also  ileolared,  '*It  is  t<x>  well  known,  and 
they  will  not  dare  to  deny  it,  that  Mr.  Onia'  last  instructions  authorized  him  to  con- 
cede much  more  than  he  did." 
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did  not  do.  It  is  a  principle  of  diplomacy  that  such  disavowal  should  be 
prompt;  no  complaint  came  from  Spain  until  seven  months  had  passed. 
The  announcement,  after  that  period,  that  Spain  meant  to  repudiate  a 
bargain  which  the  United  States  had  taken  every  intermediate  step  to 
f  ulfillv  naturally  awakened  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  of  his 
Cabinet  indignation  as  well  as  surprise.  At  first,  as  we  are  told  in 
Mr.  Adams'  contemporaneous  diary,  the  impulse  was  to  occupy 
Florida,  not  merely  on  treaty  grounds,  but  on  grounds  of  necessity,  to 
repel  the  raids  of  Indians  and  Spanish  marauders  which  had  their  base. 
in  Florida.  Spain,  it  was  argued,  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  will 
to  keep  Florida  from  being  the  starting  ground  for  these  outrages;  it 
is  necessary  that  the  United  States  take  the  matter  in  its  own  hands. 
So  urered  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  State  (Georgia)  was  peculiarly  exposed 
to  these  incursions;  so  at  first  felt  Mr.  Adams,  incensed  that  the  treaty 
with  which  his  fame  was  identified  should  be  repudiated.  Mr.  Monroe 
at  the  time  yielded  to  this  impulse,  but  after  consideration  he  concluded 
to  recommend,  not  immediate  occupation,  but  occupation  in  the  future, 
dependent  on  the  action  of  Spain."" 

Note  of  Dr.  Wharton,  Int.  Law  Dig.,  II.  §  161a, 

The  ostensible  ground  of  delay  on  the  part  of  Spain  was  a  question 
concerning  certain  large  grants  of  land  in  Florida,  made  by  the  King 
of  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  the  captain  of  his  guards;  the  Count 
of  Punon  Rostro,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  Mr.  Vargas,  treasurer 
of  the  household.*  By  Art.  VIII.  of  the  treaty  it  was  provided  that 
all  grants  of  land  made  in  the  ceded  territories,  by  His  Catholic 
Majesty  or  his  lawful  authorities,  before  Jan.  24,  1818,  should  be 
ratified  and  confirmed;  but  that  all  grants  made  since  that  day,  ''  when 
the  first  proposal,  on  the  part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  for  the  cession 
of  the  Floridas  was  made,"  should  be  null  and  void.'^  When  the  treaty 
was  signed,  the  three  grants  in  question  were  known  in  the  United 
States  by  rumor,  and  were  understood  by  the  negotiators  to  be 
included  in  the  annulment;  but  in  order  that  the  question  might  not 
be  left  undetermined,  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  was 
instructed  to  present  on  that  occasion  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
the  grants  were  so  included.*'.  The  Spanish  Government  objected  to 
the  declaration  as  an  attempted  alteration  of  the  treaty,  and  returned 
one  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  notes  because  of  the  harsliness  of  its  language, 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  the  King  would  send  a  representative  to 

« President  Monroe^a  Ann.  Mey.^age,  IVc.  7,  1819.  Am.  State  PaperH,  For.  Kel. 
IV.  627. 

«'Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  510,  524. 

cThiB  proposal  may  \)e  found  in  Am.  State  Papt^rs,  For.  Rel.  IV.  464. 

rfAm.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  652. 
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the  United  States  to  explain  his  intentions.^  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  all  counseled  Spain  to  ratify  the  treaty,  while  they  urged 
the  United  States  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  course.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress of  Dec.  7, 1819,  recommended  that  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
law  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  be  made  contingent,  so  as  to  afford 
"an  opportunity  for  such  friendly  explanations  as  may  be  desired 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.'''* 

In  January,  1820,  the  Spanish  Government  sent  out  as  its  plenipo- 
tentiary Gen.  Don  Francisco  Dionisio  Vives.*^  He  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington early  in  April.  His  instructions  were  to  temporize  and  delay. 
Besides  repeating  the  objection  to  the  proposed  declaration  as  to  grants, 
he  declared  it  to  be  indispensable  that  the  United  States  should  sup- 
press the  ''scandalous  system  of  piracy"  carried  on  from  its  ports, 
put  an  end  to  "  unlawful  armaments,"  and  otherwise  cause  its  territory 
to  be  respected,  and  agi*ee  not  to  form  any  relations  with  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  in  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America.''  It  was 
soon  learned,  however,  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  and 
that,  the  liberal  constitution  having  been  restored,  the  Government 
had  decided  to  submit  the  question  of  the  treaty  to  the  Cortes.  The 
United  States  rejected  the  conditions  proposed  by  Gen.  Vives,  and 
insisted  upon  the  annulment  of  the  grants,  but,  in  view  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  President  Monroe,  in  a  message  to  the 
House  of  May  9,  1820,  advised  forbearance,  and  Congress  adjourned 
without  authorizing  the  taking  possession  of  the  territory.*  October 
5,  1820,  the  Cortes  in  secret  session  advised  the  cession  of  the  Floridas, 
and  declared  the  controverted  grants  null  and  void.  The  Senate 
reaflirmed  the  treat}'^  by  all  but  four  votes,  and  on  Feb.  22,  1821,  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged.-^ 

The  formal  act  of  cession  or  certificate  of  transfer  of  East  Florida 
to  the  United  States  was  signed  July  10,  1821,  by  Gov.  Don  Jos^ 
Coppinger,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  Mr.  Robert  Butler,  commis- 

«I)on  Manuel  Gonzales  Salmon  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Aug.  10,  1819,  Am.  State  Papers, 

IV.  655-656.  See  aa  to  the  causes  of  Spain's  delay,  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Lowndes,  Dec.  21,  1819,  Am.  Stiite  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  674. 

'>Ani.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  627,  676. 

''Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  677-678. 

''Am.  Stat.  Pai)ers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  676-680. 

''Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  676. 

/Int.  Arbitrations,   V.  4497;   Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  612,  626,  650,  701; 

V.  127-ia3;  Morse,  Life  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  125;  Schurz,  Life  of  Clay,  I.  165.  For  the 
purpose  of  settling  land  titles  under  Art.  VIII. ,  Congress  established  a  board  of  three 
commissioners.  For  legislation  on  the  subject,  see  acta  of  May  8,  1822,  3  Stat**.  709; 
Feb.  28,  1824,  4  Stats.  6;  March  3,  1825,  id.  102;  April  22,  1826,  id.  156;  Feb.  8, 
1827,  id.  202;  May  22,  1828;  id.  284;  May  26,  1830,  id.  405;  Jan.  23,  1832,  id.  496. 

For  further  correspondence  sent  to  the  House  Feb.  2,  1824,  as  to  the  treaty,  see 
Am.  State  Pai>ers,  For.  Rel.  V.  263.  Correspondence  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  at  page  368. 
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sioner,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.^  Aug.  8, 1821,  Mr.  Butler 
sent  to  Gov.  Andrew  Jackson  an  inventory  of  the  public  property, 
including  fortifications  and  public  edifices,  transferred  to  him,  a^com- 
pianied  with  plans  and  charts.  Two  letters,  dated  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  4, 
1821,  and  relating,  respectively,  to  the  ''archives  of  East  Florida" 
and  ''maps,  charts,  etc.,  of  the  two  Floridas,"  were  addressed  by  Gov. 
Jackson  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  were  received  by  it,  though 
they  seem,  with  their  enclosures,  to  have  been  mislaid.  Many  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  were  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Monroe  with  his  annual  message  of  Dec.  5,  1821.*  In  this 
message  President  Monroe  mentioned  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties to  deliver  over  archives  in  their  possession  relating  to  the  Floridas. 
In  1832  Mr.  Jeremv  Robinson,  who  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
Havana  for  the  purpose,  obtained  and  sent  to  the  United  States  a 
number  of  such  docuonient*^,  while  others,  which  were  in  his  possession 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1834,  were  transmitted  to  the  Department 
of  State  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  consul  at  Havana.  Among  the  latter  is 
a  list  of  the  "Fincas"  which  belonged  to  H.  C.  M.  at  St.  Augustine 
at  the  time  of  the  evacuation.^ 

"  It  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  judicial  department  [following  that 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments]  of  this  Government,  that 
the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  no  territory  west  of  the  river  Perdido,  but 
only  that  east  of  it:  and  therefore  all  grants  made  by  Spain  after  the 
United  States  acquired  the  country  from  France,  in  1803,  are  void,  if 
the  lands  granted  lay  west  of  that  river;  because  made  on  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1803;  which  extended  to  the  Perdido  east. 
It  was  thus  held  in  Foster  and  Elani  v.  Nnlson^  2  Peters,  254,  and 
again  in  Garcia  v.  Lee^  12  Peters,  515,  and  is  not  now  open  to  contro- 
versy in  this  court.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  Government  [however]  con- 
tinued to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  country,  including  the  city  of 
Mobile,  for  some  nine  years;  the  United  States  not  seeing  proper  to 
take  possession,  and  Spain  refusing  to  surrender  it.  .  .  .  The  right 
necessarily  incident  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  rendered  it  proper 
that  permits  to  settle  and  improve  by  cultivation,  or  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  establishments  for  mechanical  purposes,  should  be 
granted.  .  .  .  Although  the  United  States  disavowed  that  any  right 
to  the  soil  passed  by  such  concessions,  still  they  were  not  disregarded 
as  giving  no  equity  to  the  claimant;  on  the  contrary,''  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  confirmed  bv  the  United  States. 

Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Files  (1844) ,  2  How.  591,  602,  608.     S.  P.,  Pollard V  lA?s.see  r. 

Hagan,  3  Pet.  212. 
For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  8panish  titles  in  West  Florida,  see  re|X)rt  of  Mr. 

Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  President  Jackson,  June  12,  18:52,  MS.  Report 

Book,  Dept.  of  State. 


a  Mr.  Butler  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  July  13,  1821,  MSS,  De])t.  of  State. 
«>  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  IV.  740-808. 

<-Mr.  Hunter,  2nd  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dockray,  Dec.  6,  1871,  91  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  499. 
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4.  Texas. 
§  103. 

By  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington,  Feb.  22,  1819,  by  Mr.  John 

Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  part  of  the 
eaty  o  .    jj^jj^j  States,  and  Senor  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  Spanish 

minister,  on  the  part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  the  territory  called 
Texas,  lying  between  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or  Rio  Bravo,  and  the 
river  Sabine,  a  territory  long  in  dispute  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  after  1808  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  was  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  Spain.  Subsequently,  on  the  independence  of  Mexico,  it 
became  a  part  of  that  country.^ 

''It  is  now  well  known  that  Mr.  Adams  maintained  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  true  southwestern  boundarv  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  who  concurred 
with  Mr.  Ci'awford  in  holding  that  Florida  was  so  essential  to  the 
Southeastern  States  that  the  movement  to  obtain  it  should  not  be 
clogged  by  debatable  demands  for  t/Crritory  to  the  southwest.  But 
even  then  there  were  statesmen,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Clay,  who, 
with  the  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  heart,  held  that  Texas 
was  not  only  far  more  valuable  and  important  to  the  United  States 
than  Florida,  but  that  Texas  already  rightfully  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  Whether  General  Jackson,  who  was  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
Adams  for  support  on  this  issue,  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams  as  to  making 
the  Rio  Grande  the  boundary,  has  been  much  disputed.  Many  yeai'S 
afterwards,  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Adams 
as  an  undue  extension  of  slave  territory,  he  produced  his  diary  to  show 
that  General  Jackson  had  advised  its  surrender  bv  President  Monroe. 
This  was  emphatically  denied  by  General  Jackson.  The  maniLscript 
correspondence  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State  leads  us  to  an  inter- 
mediate position.  General  Jackson,  when  the  Florida  treaty  was 
under  consideration,  approved  of  it  as  affording  a  settlement  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  a  continuance  of  the  border  and  Indian  warfare 
which  then  existed  on  the  Florida  lines,  or  to  a  war  with  Spain  which 
might  be  of  indefinite  duration  and  cost;  and  in  view  of  what  appeared 
to  him  the  overwhelming  importance  of  this  issue  he  overlooked  that 
of  the  southwestern  boundary.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
nature  of  our  title  to  Texas,  surrendered  by  the  Florida  treaty,  was  at 
that  time  brought  to  his  notice.  To  President  Monroe,  however,  the 
strength  of  this  title  was  well  known,  and  his  voluminous  unpublished 
correspondence  shows  with  what  conscientious  and  patient  care  it  was 
considered  ])y  him.  The  ultimate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  he  seemed  to  consider  as  inevitable,  and  he  declared  over  and 


«That  Texas  was  properly  a  part  of  Ixniisiana,  see  Adams,  History  of  the  United 
States,  II,  7,  256,  294-300;  III.  33-34,  40,  69,  80,  78,  139,  310. 
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over  again  that  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  held  by  any  European 
power  but  Spain.  But  the  Missouri  question  was  then  looming  por- 
tentously before  his  anxious  eyes.  He  saw  a  great  party  in  the  North 
which  was  opposed  to  any  extension  of  slave  territory;  he  himself  was 
no  enthusiastic  defender  of  slavery.  If  Texas  had  then  been  won,  it 
could  only  have  been  brought  into  productive  occupancy  by  slavery, 
affording  a  new  stimulus  to  a  surreptitious  slave  ti-ade.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  dominant  race  of  the  North  would  flow  down  into  it  and 
take  possession  of  it  and  occupy  it,  but  that  time  had  not  yet  come. 
It  was  better  not  to  press  a  claim  now  for  a  territory  for  which  we 
were  not  quite  ready,  when  the  effect  might  be  to  impede  our  acquisi- 
tion of  a  territory  which  we  needed  at  once.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  view  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  not  shared  by  Mr.  Adams, 
in  whose  mind  the  dangers  of  the  extension  of  slavery  had  not  j^et 
become  such  as  to  influence  his  political  coui*se.  He  not  onl}-  urged 
the  assertion  of  our  title  to  Texas,  necessarily  then  a  slave  State,  but 
he  assented  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  gave  the  Southwest  to 
slavery.  The  issue,  in  fact,  was  fraught  with  consecjuences  which  Mr. 
Monroe  was  the  only  leading  statesman  of  his  day  to  foresee.  Texas, 
which  would  have  then  made  six  States  of  the  size  of  Penns^'lvania, 
would  have  been  brought  into  the  Union,  and  with  the  population 
which  would  soon  have  poured  into  its  fertile  plains,  might  have  rivaled 
the  Northwest  as  a  field  for  pioneer  settlement.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  this  on  the  future,  in  the  final  struggle  with  slavery, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  introduction  of  such  an  element  of  con- 
tention at  that  time  would  have  been  to  expose  the  work  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  which  Mr.  Monroe  considered  to  be  his  especial 
charge,  to  perils  he  was  unwilling  to  encounter." 

Note  of  Mr.  Wharton,  Int.  Law  Dig.,  Ist  ed.,  TI.  284-2S,i,  §l(Ua. 
See  also  Schurz,  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  I.  162-165; 
Morse,  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  110  et.  se(i. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  as  United  States  minister 

to  Mexico  in  1825,  it  was  suggested  with   reference 

ae«  0*  o  ^  ^jj^  limits  between  the  two  countries,  under  Art. 

and  a]iii6xatio&. 

III.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 

of  Feb.  22,  1819,  that  'Mf  the  line  were  so  altered  as  to  throw  alto- 
gether on  one  side  Red  River  and  Arkansas,  and  their  respective 
tributarv  streams,  and  the  line  on  the  Sa})ine  were  removed  further 
west,"  the  United  States  would  as  an  etjuivalent  for  the  proposed 
cession  stipulate  to  restrain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  wild  Indians 
inhabiting  the  territory  from  committing  hostilities  and  depredations 
on  the  Mexican  territories  and  people/' 

«Mr.  Clay,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  Man-h  26, 1825,  H.  Ex.  Doe.  42,  25  (Vm^. 
1  sess.;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  XXVI.  830. 
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In  1829  Mr.  Poinsett  was  directed  to  open  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of /'all  that  part  of  the  province  of  Texas  which  lies  east  of  a 
line  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  or 
Grand  Prairie,  which  lies  west  of  the  Rio  Nueces,  and  is  represented 
to  be  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  to  extend  north  to  the 
mountains,  the  proposed  line  following  the  course  of  the  centre  of  that 
desert  or  prairie  north  to  the  mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  from  those  that  run  eastward  to  the  Gulf;  and 
until  it  strikes  our  present  })oundary  at  42^  north  latitude."  Various 
substitutionary  lines  were  suggested  with  a  view  to  meet  any  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  Mexico.  The  boundary  then  assumed  by  Mexico 
was  "'deemed  objectionable,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
uncertainty  as  for  reasons  of  a  different  character,"  among  which 
were  the  difficulties  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  repression  of  smug- 
glers and  outlaws,  and  the  prevention  of  Indiah  depredations." 

In  1835  Colonel  Anthony  Butler,  who  bore  to  Mr.  Poinsett  the 
instructions  of  1829,  and  who,  later  in  the  same  year,  succeeded 
Mr.  Poinsett  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexi(!o,  was  directed  to  offer  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  bav  of  San 
Francisco  and  certain  adjacent  territory,  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
being  considered  especially  desirable  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
numerous  American  whaling  vessels  operating  in  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Butler  was  also  to  continue  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Texas.* 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  declared  by  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates of  the  people  on  March  2,  1836.''    In  the  follow- 

exan  in  epen  -   .^       ^^^  ^^^  Government  of  the  United  States  repelled 

an  overture  of  annexation." 

*'The  Government  of  the  United  States  sees  with  pain  a  prospect 
of  the  immediate  resumption  of  active  military  operations  between 
Texas  and  the  Mexican  Republic.  While  it  claims  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  controversy  between  those  countries,  it  cm\  not,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  be  indifferent  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
them.  Nearly  seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Texas  has  main- 
tained  its   independence,  unmolested    by  invading  troops.      In  that 

«Mr.  Van  Bureii,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  Aug.  25,  1829,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  25 
Cong.  1  se88. ;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  XXVI.  850.  A  treaty  confirming  the  limits 
under  the  Spanish  treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  Jan.  12, '  1828  (Am.  State 
Papers,  For.  Rel.  VI.  946 ),  but  the  ratifications  were  not  exchanged  till  April  5, 
1832.  See,  aa  to  delays  in  its  execution,  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  XXVI.  870-872, 
880  et  seq.;  treaty  ])etween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  3,  1835;  and  Int. 
Arbitrations,  II.  1213,  touching  the  incident  of  the  (lorostiza  pamphlet 

ftMr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  6,  18^5,  MS.  Inst.  Mex.;  H.  Ex.  D(k-.  42,  25 
Cong.  1  sess.;  Br.  and  For.  State  I*apers,  XXVI.  8S7;  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Butler,  Nov.  9,  1835,  MS.  Inst.  Mex. 

''S.  Ex.  Doc.  415,  24  Cong.  1  se«?.;  Br.  and  For.  State  PajK^rs,  XXIV.  1269. 

^'H.  Ex.  Doc.  40,  25  Cong.  1  sess.;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  XXV.  1404. 
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time  she  has  contracted  treaties  with  other  powers  in  both  hemispheres 
and  has  been  making  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Events  have 
detached  her  from  Mexico  and  existing  circumstances  can  not  fail  to 
indicate  to  all  intelligent  observers  that  her  ultimate  reannexation  is 
among  the  things  most  to  be  doubted.  It  is  notorious  that  the  lan- 
guage, the  laws  and  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries  are 
dissimilar,  that  in  these  and  in  other  respects  diflFerences  exist  so  wide, 
as  not  to  promise  happiness  to  a  union  between  the  population  of  the 
two  states.  Texas  was  heretofore  the  remotest  northeastern  province 
of  Mexico,  its  distance  from  the  Mexican  capital  is  very  great,  and 
the  character  and  population  of  the  intervening  country  are  such  that 
Mexico  could  hardly  hope  to  exercise  over  Texas  an  efficient  authority. 
Without  Texas,  Mexico  would  still  be  not  only  one  of  the  largest  sov- 
ereignties of  the  world,  but  would  possess  territory  which,  for  its 
position  and  other  great  natural  advantages,  would  be  difficult  to  be 
surpassed.  Her  jurisdiction  would  still  extend  over  a  vast  space, 
embracing  even  in  the  same  latitude,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
degrees  of  elevation  belonging  to  its  different  parts,  almost  every 
climate  and  every  production  of  the  habited  globe,  while  with  ports 
on  both  oceans,  she  offers  facilities  of  commerce  to  the  whole  world. 
On  the  other  hand  Texas  is  sufficiently  large  for  a  respectable  com- 
munity. Her  limits  are  defined  and  peace,  with  an  opportunity  of 
improving  her  resources,  are^*  much  more  important  to  her  than  any 
chances  of  territorial  acquisition.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  feels  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Both 
are  our  neighbors,  they  are  among  the  newly  organized  governments, 
the  regenerated  systems  of  this  hemisphere.  For  their  own  prosper- 
ity as  well  as  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  neighboring  States, 
they  require  repose,  security,  and  vigorous  application  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  Under  these  circumstances  the  President  directs  that  if  you 
should  receive  from  the  Mexican  Government  any  intimation  of  its 
desire  for  the  interposition  or  mediation  of  this  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  peace  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  you  wiil 
state  that  such  interposition  or  mediation  will  be  cheerfully  granted. 
So  long,  however,  as  either  of  those  parties  shall  be  resolved  to  remain 
at  war  with  the  other,  and  unless  both  of  them  shall  request  the 
mediation  of  the  United  States,  the  President  would  not  )>e  inclined 
to  interfere.  The  opinion  of  this  Government  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  late  representative  of  Texas 
here,  and  in  the  letter  of  General  Jackson  to  General  Santa  Anna, 
therein  referred  to,  a  copy  of  both  of  which  is  now  transmitted. 

"Although  policy  and  duty  dictate  this  reserve  on  our  part,  it  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that  the  immediate  and  permanent  interests  of  the 

«It  is  **are"  in  the  reconi,  but  tliiH  (ioubtlef^s  is  a  copyist's  error  for  "is,"  unless, 
indeed,  the  word  *'with,"  in  the  preceding  line,  should  be  "and^" 

H.  Doc.  661 2y 
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United  States  call  loudly  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  So  long  as  the  war  continues,  our  extensive  commerce 
and  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  liable  to  vexations  and  inter- 
ruptions from  one  or  the  other  belligerent;  our  citizens  who  may 
desire  to  trade  with  or  travel  to  Mexico  across  the  Texan  frontier  may 
be  driven  back  or  be  seized  and  their  property  confiscated,  if  for  no 
other  cause,  from  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  for  the  Mexican 
local  authorities  to  distinguish  between  them  and  Texans. 

"  It  is  proper  to  advert  to  another  consideraiion,  which  has  no  small 
weight  in  the  President's  mind.  It  is  the  danger,  should  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  be  renewed  and  prosecuted  by  the  use  of 
considerable  military  forces,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
be  inclined  to  take  part,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  possiblj^  compromit  the  neutralitj'^  and  peace  of  thi^i 
country,  or  at  least  create  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  the  known  fact  of  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country'  by 
the  former,  with  a  large  force,  would  be  an  occasion  for  crowds  of 
persons  to  enter  Texas  and  take  their  share  in  the  chances  of  the  war. 
This  is  a  topic  upon  which  j^ou  can  not,  perhaps,  very  well  speak  fully 
and  at  length,  to  the  Mexican  Government,  but  a  remote  and  delicate 
intimation  of  the  probability  of  such  occurrences  might  be  made  and 
ought  to  produce  in  the  counsels  of  that  government  great  caution  and 
deliberation.  The  more  general  ground,  which  I  have  already  stated, 
may  be  exhibited  without  rCvserve:  that  is  the  President's  clear  and 
strong  conviction  that  the  war  is  not  only  useless,  but  hopeless,  with- 
out attainable  object,  injurious  to  both  parties  and  likely  to  be,  in  its 
continuance,  annoying  and  vexatious  to  other  commercial  nations. 
The  President  consequently  relies  upon  your  address  to  bring  about 
the  object  desired,  which  he  hopes  may  be  accomplished  within  the 
limits  which  have  been  assigned." 

Mr.  \Vol>ster,  Stu*.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  June  28,  1842,  MS.  Inst.  Mex- 
ico, XV.  179. 

''By  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  Sabine  was  adopted  as  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  two  powers.  Up  to  that  period  no  considerable  coloniza- 
tion had  been  effected  in  Texas;  but  the  territory  between  the  Sabine 
and  the  Rio  Grande  being  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty,  applications 
were  made  to  that  power  for  grants  of  land,  and  such  grants,  or  per- 
missions of  settlement,  were,  in  fact,  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  Ignited  Statcj^  proposing  to  emigrate  to  Texas 
in  numerous  families,  before  thed(»clarationof  independence  by  Mexico. 
And  these  early  grants  were  confirmed,  as  is  well  known,  by  successive 
acte  of  the  Mexican  (rovernment,  after  its  separation  from  Spain,    In 
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Jahuary,  1823,  a  national  colonization  law  was  passed,  holding  out 
stfotig  inducements  to  all  persons  who  should  incline  to  undertake  the 
settiem^nt  of  uncultivated  lands;  and  although  the  Mexican  law  pro- 
hibited for  a  time  citizens  of  foreign  countries  from  settling,  as  colo- 
nists, In  territories  immediately  joining  sucrh  foreign  countries,  yet  even 
this  i^estfiction  Was  afterwards  repealed  or  suspended,  so  that,  in  fa<'t, 
Mexico,  from  the  commencement  of  her  political  existence,  held  out 
the  most  liberal  inducements  to  immigrants  into  her  territories,  with 
full  knowledge  that  these  inducements  were  likely  to  act,  and  expect- 
ing they  would  act,  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  especially  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  agricultural  pursuits 
naturally  rendered  the  rich  lands  of  Texas,  so  well  suited  to  their 
accustomed  occupation,  objects  of  desire  to  them.  The  early  colonists 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Moses  and  Stephen  Austin  under 
these  inducements  and  invitations,  were  persons  of  most  respcctiible 
character,  and  their  undertaking  was  attended  with  very  severe  hard- 
ships, occasioned  in  no  small  degree  by  the  successive  changes  in  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  They  nevertheless  persevered  and  accom- 
plished a  settlement.  And,  under  the  encouragements  and  allurements 
thus  held  out  by  Mexico,  other  emigrants  follow^ed,  and  many  thou- 
sand colonists  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  had  settled  in 
Texas  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Mexican  independence.  Hav- 
ing some  reasons  to  complain,  as  they  thought,  of  the  government 
over  them,  and  especiallv  of  the  aggressions  of  the  Mexican  military 
stationed  in  Texas,  they  sought  relief  by  applying  to  the  supreme 
(xovernment  for  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Coahuila,  and  for  a 
local  government  for  Texas  itself.  Not  having  succeeded  in  this 
object,  in  the  process  of  time,  and  in  the  progress  of  events,  they  saw 
fit  to  attempt  an  entire  separation  from  Mexico,  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  and  to  establish  a  political  sovereignty.  War 
ensued;  and  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  fought  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1836,  achieved  their  independence.  The  war  was  from  that  time  at  an 
end,  and  in  March  following  the  independence  of  Texas  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Min.  to  Mexico,  July  S,  1842, 

Webster's  Works,  VI.  445,  448. 
See,  as  to  Mexican  complaints  as  to  the  course  of  the  Tnited  States  toward 

Texas,  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  XXXI.  801  et  seq. 

"I  transmit  a  copy  of  two  noti\s  addressed  to  this  Department 
by  the  charg6  d'affaires  of  Texas.  The  first,  dated  the  14th  ult., 
requests  the  interposition  of  this  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  abstain  from  carrying  on 
the  war  against  Texas  by  means  of  predatory  incursions,  in  which  the 
proclamations  and  promises  of  the  Mexican  commanders  aie  Hagi-antly 
yiolated,  noncombatants  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
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private  property  used  or  destroyed.  This  Department  entirely  con- 
curs in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  that  practices  such  as  these 
are  not  justifiable  or  sanctioned  by  the  modern  law  of  nations.  You 
will  take  occasion  to  converse  with  the  Mexican  secretary,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  represent  to  him  how  greatly  it  would  contribute  to  the 
advantage  as  well  as  the  honor  of  Mexico  to  abstain  altogether  from 
predatory  incursions  and  other  similar  modes  of  warfare.  Mexico  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  subjugate  Texas  if  she  can,  so  far  as  other  states 
are  concerned,  by  the  common  and  lawful  means  of  war.  But  other 
states  are  interested  and  especially  the  United  States,  a  near  neighbor 
to  both  parties,  are  interested  not  only  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  them,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  the  war  shall  be  con- 
ducted, if  it  shall  continue.  These  suggestions  may  suffice  for  what 
you  are  requested  to  say,  amicably  and  kindh^  to  the  Mexican  secre- 
tary at  present.  But  I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  it  is  the 
contemplation  of  this  Government  to  remonstrate  in  a  more  formal 
manner  with  Mexico,  at  a  period  not  far  distant,  unless  she  shall  con- 
sent to  make  peace  with  Texas,  or  shall  show  the  disposition  and  ability 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  respectable  foEces. 

''The  second  note  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  is  dated  the  2tl:th  instant  and 
relates  to  the  mediation  of  the  United  Sttites  for  the  puipose  of  effect- 
ing a  recognition  by  IVfexico  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  You  will 
not  cease  in  your  endeavors  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  you  will  deviate  from  the  instructions  which  have  heretofore  been 
given  to  you  upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  No.  26,  Jan.  31,  1843,  MS.  Inst 
Mexico,  XV.  221. 

'"In  the  instruction  to  vou  No.  26  of  the  31st  ult.  vou  were  directed 
to  take  occasion  to  converse  with  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State  upon 
the  character  of  the  war  waged^  by  Mexico  against  Texa«.  You  will 
avail  yourself  of  a  similar  occasion  to  acquaint  him  in  the  same  way 
that  this  (Tovernment  intends  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  remon- 
.strating  with  the  Texan  (iovernment  upon  the  subject  of  marauding 
incursions  into  Mexico,  whether  with  a  view  to  retaliation  or  other- 
wise. The  duty  of  the  Ihiited  States  as  a  neighbor  to  both  those  coun- 
tries and  as  an  impartial  friend  to  both  demands  that  no  proper  efforts 
should  be  omitted  by  us  to  induce  them,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  a 
state  of  war  with  one  another,  to  carry  that  war  on  openly,  honorably, 
and  according  to  the  rules  recognized  by  all  civilized  and  Christian 
stiites  in  modern  times.  We  owe  this  dutv  to  them;  we  owe  it  to  the 
interest  and  character  of  this  continent,  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  human  improvement,  and  we  shall  discharge  it  with 
impartiality  and  with  firmness.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  No.  28,  Feb.  7,  1843,  MS.  Inst. 
Mexico,  XY.  223. 
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"Near  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  Texas  declared  her  independ- 
ence. During  all  that  time,  Mexico  has  asserted  her  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  dominion  over  that  country,  and  has  endeavored  to  enforce 
it  by  arras.  Texas  has  successfully  resisted  all  such  attempts,  and  has 
thus  afforded  ample  proofs  of  her  ability  to  maintain  her  independence. 
This  proof  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  many  of  the  most  considerable 
nations  of  the  world,  that  they  have  formally  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  and  established  diplomatic  relations  with  her. 
Among  those  nations  the  United  States  are  included,  and,  indeed,  they 
set  the  example  which  other  nations  have  followed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  United  States  regard  Texas  as  in  all  raspects  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and  possessing 
all  the  rights  of  other  independent  nations.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  therefore,  will  not  consider  it  necessary  to  consult  any 
other  nation  in  its  transactions  with  the  Government  of  Texas."" 

Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Almonte,  Dec.  1,  1843,  MS.  Notes  to  Mexico. 

VI.  172,  178. 
See,  also,  Mr.   Upshur,  Sec.   of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Oct.  20,  1848,  MS. 

Inst.  Mexico,  XV.  264;  Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Green,  April 

19,  1844,  id.  293. 

''Great  Britian  has  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas;  and 
having  done  so,  she  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  independence  finally 
and  formally  established,  and  generally  recognized,  especially  M' 
Mexico.  .  .  .  We  have'put  ourselves  forward  in  pressing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  to  acknowledge  Texas  as  independent.  But  in 
thus  ac^ting,  we  have  no  occult  design,  either  with  reference  to  any 
peculiar  influence  which  we  might  seek  to  establish  in  Mexico  or  in 
Texas,  or  even  with  reference  to  the  slavery  which  now  exists,  and 
which  we  desire  to  see  abolished  in  Texas." 

w 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  British  For.  Secretary,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  British  minister 
at  Washington,  De<'.  26,  1843,  Br.  '&  For.  State  Papers,  XXXIII.  232. 
For  Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  of  April  18,  1844,  see  the  same  volume,  p.  236. 
In  this  reply  Mr.  Calhoun  animadverted  upon  the  antislavery  views 
expressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  long  instructitm  of  Aug.  1, 1844,  to  the  United  States  minis- 
ter to  France,  refers  to  a  declaration  made  by  the  King  at  the  minister's 
reception,  of  friendliness  toward  the  rnite<l  States.  This  was,  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  more  gratifying  as  previous  information  was  calculated  to 
create  the  impression  "that  the  (Tovernment  of  France  was  prepared  to 
unite  with  Great  Britian  in  a  joint  protest  againnt  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  a  joint  effort  to  induce  her  Government  to  withdraw  the  proposition 
to  annex,  on  condition  that  Mexico  should  be  msule  to  acknowledge  her 
independence."     (MS.  Inst.  France,  XV.  8.) 

A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  signed 

at  Washington,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  part  of  the 

Annexation.       United  States,  and  Messrs.  Van  Zandtand  Henderson, 

on  the  pai-t  of  Texas,  April  12, 1844.''    It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.* 

«  S.  Ex.  Doc.  341,  28  Cong.  1  sees. ;  Br.  and  For.  State  Pai)ers,  XXXIII.  252,  262. 
&H.  Ex.  Doc.  271,  28  Cong.  1  seas.;  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  XXXIII.  268. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  directed  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  the  Government  of  Texas  that  the  loss  of  the  treaty  did  not  nec- 
essarily involve  the  failure  of  the  project  of  annexation.  It  was 
admitted,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  what  was  sought  to  be  effected  by 
the  treaty  might  be  secured  by  joint  resolution,  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  requiring  only  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  instead  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  A  joint  resolution  for  that  purpose  had 
accordingly  been  introduced  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  Senate,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  19  to  27,  many  mem- 
bers being  absent,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
act  on  it.  Three  of  the  absentees,  and  also  three  who  voted  to  lay  on 
the  table,  were  known  to  be  favorable  to  annexation.  This  being  so, 
supposing  the  other  absentees  to  be  unfavorable,  only  two  Senators 
were  required  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole  numlier.  The 
indications  in  the  other  House  were  still  more  favorable.^ 

"No  measure  of  policy  has  been  more  steadily  or  longer  pursued, 
and  that  by  both  of  the  great  parties  into  which  the  Union  is  divided 
[than  the  annexation  of  Texas].  Many  believed  that  Texas  was 
embraced  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  was  improperly,  if  not 
unconstitutionally,  surrendered  b}-  the  treaty  of  Florida  in  1819. 
Under  that  impression,  and  the  general  conviction  of  its  importance 
to  the  safetv  and  welfare  of  the  Union,  its  annexation  has  been  an 
object  of  constant  pursuit  ever  since.  It  was  twice  attempted  to 
acquire  it  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  once  in  1825, 
shortly  after  he  came  into  power,  and  again  in  1827.  It  was  thrice 
attempted  under  the  administration  of  his  successor,  General  Jackson, 
first  in  1829,  immediately  after  he  came  into  power,  again  in  1833,  and 
finally  in  1835,  just  before  Texas  dec^lared  her  independence.  Texas 
herself  made  a  proposition  for  annexation  in  1837,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  which  he  declined,  not, 
however,  on  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  measure. 
The  United  States  had  previously  acknowledged  her  independence,  and 
the  example  has  since  been  followed  by  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  latt«M',  soon  after  her  recognition,  began  to  adopt  aline  of  policy 
in  reference  to  Texas  which  has  given  greatly  increased  importance  to 
the  measure  of  annexation,  by  making  it  still  more  essential  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  both  of  her  and  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shannon,  Sept.  10,  1844,  MS.  Inst  Mexioo, 

XV.  309,  313. 
See  Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pakenhain,  British  minister,  April  18> 

1844,  Br.  and  For.  State  Pajiers,  XXXIII.  236. 

By  a  joint  resolution,  approved  March  1,  1845,  Congress  expressed 
its  ''consent"  that  the  territory  properly  included  within  and  right- 
fully belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  might  be  erected  into  a  new 

«  Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Howard,  No.  1,  June  18,  1844,  MS.  InBt.  Texas. 
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State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of 
government  to. be. adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Republic  by  deputies 
in  convention  assembled  with  the  (consent  of  the  existing  government, 
in  order  that  the  State  might  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  The  consent  of  Congress  was  given  upon  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  That  the  State  should  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by 
the  United  States  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  might  arise  with 
other  governments,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  State,  with  the 
proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by -the  people  of  Texas,  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  final 
action  on  or  before  January  1,  1846. 

2.  That  the  State  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to 
the  United  States  all  public  edifices,  fortificjitions,  bari'acks,  ports 
and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  arma- 
ments, and  all  other  property  and  means  peilaining  to  the  defense  of 
the  Republic,  should  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and 
dues  of  every  kind  which  might  belong  to  or  be  due  and  owing  to 
the  Republic,  and  should  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropri- 
ated lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  Republic,  and  the  residue  of  the  lands,  after  dis- 
charging such  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  State 
might  direct,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  State  in  no  event  to 
become  a  charge  upon  the  United  Stjites. 

3.  That  new  States  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number  in  addition  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  having  sufficient  popu- 
lation, might  thereafter  by  the  consent  of  Texas  be  formed  out  of  its 
territor\\  which  States  should  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  it  was  further  provided  that 
such  States  as  might  be  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  territory  lying 
south  of-  36"^  30'  north  latitude,  conmionlv  known  as  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery  as  the  people  of  each  Suite  asking  admission  might  desire,  but 
that  in  any  State  or  States  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  that  line  slavery  or  involuntiiry  servitude  except  for 
crime  should  be  prohibited. 

The  resolution  further  provided  that  if  the  President  of  the  U  nited 
States  should  deem  it  most  advisable,  instead  of  proceeding  to  submit 
the  resolution  to  the  Republic  of  I'exas  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that  Republic,  then 
that  a  State  could  be  formed  out  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  with  suit- 
able extent  and  boundaries,  and  with  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
until  the  next  apportionment  of  representation,  and  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  the  act  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  exist- 
ing States  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  admission  and 
the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United  States 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Texas  and  the  United 
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States.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  missions  and  negotiations  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treat}^  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by  articles 
to  be  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  might 
direct." 

On  December  29,  1845,  the  President  approved  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 
This  resolution  referred  to  the  joint  resolution  of  March  1,  1845,  and 
recited  that  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  b}^  deputies,  in  con- 
vention assembled  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  had 
adopted  a  constitution  and  erected  a  new  State  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  had,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  by 
their  authority,  ordained  and  declared  that  the}'  assented  to  and 
accepted  the  proposals,  conditions,  and  guaranties  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  resolution  of  March  1.  It  further  recited 
that  the  constitution,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  had  been  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  laid  before  Congress.  It  was  therefore  de- 
clared that  the  State  of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  that  until 
the  Representatives  in  Congress  should  be  apportioned  according  to  an 
actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  the  State 
should  be  entitled  to  choose  two  Representatives.* 

"Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  maintained  it  by  her 
arms  for  more  than  nine  years.  She  has  had  an  organized  Govern- 
ment in  successful  operation  during  that  period.  Her  separate  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  state  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  the  princiipal  powers  of  Europe.  Treaties  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation had  been  concluded  with  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  had 
become  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  conquer  her  or  overthrow  her  Government  would  be 
in  vain.  Even  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  this  fact;  and 
while  the  qucvstion  of  annexation  was  pending  before  the  people  of 
Texas,  during  the  past  summer,  the  Government  of  Mexico,  by  a  formal 
act.  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  on  condition  that 
she  would  not  annex  herself  to  an}'^  other  power.  The  agreement  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  whether  with  or  without  this 
condition,  is  conclusive  against  Mexico.  The  independence  of  Texas 
is  a  fact  conceded  by  Mexico  herself,  and  she  had  no  right  or  authority 
to  prescribe  restrictions  as  to  the  form  of  Government  which  Texas 
might  afterward  choose  to  assume."' 

President  Polk,  First  Annual  Message,  Dec.  2,  1845. 

Texa«M  concliide<l  treaties  with  France  Sept.  25,  1839;  with  Great  Britain  Nov. 
13,  Nov.  14,  and  Nov.  16,  1840,  and  Feb.  6,  1844;  with  the  Netherlands 
Sept.  18,  1840;  with  the  United  States  April  11,  and  April  25,  1838. 


«5  Stata.  797.  i>9  Stata.  108. 
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The  protest,  of  Gen.  Almonte,  Mex.  minister  at  Washington,  of  March  6, 1845, 
against  the  joint  resolution  of  March  1  (supra),  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  reply 
of  March  10,  1845,  may  be  found  in  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,' XXX III. 
246-248. 

See  a  conimunication  of  the  envoy  of  France  at  Mexico  to  the  President  of 
Texas,  May  20,  1845,  as  to  Mexico's  acceptance  of  a  proposal  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Texas  on  condition  that  she  would  engi^  not  to 
annex  herself  or  become  subject  to  any  other  power.     (Id.  249. ) 

On  June  15,  1845,  the  President  of  Texas  proclaimed  an  armistice.     (Id.  251. ) 

For  various  proclamations  of  the  President  of  Texas,  the  ordinance  of  annex- 
ation of  July  4,  1845,  and  the  constitution  of  Texas,  see  id.  267-300. 

As  to  the  events  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  see  Int.  Arbitra- 
tions, II.  1246  et  seq.;  II.  Ex.  Doc.  144,  28  Cong.  2  sess.;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  81, 
28  Cong.  2  sess.;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  337,  29  Cong.  1  sess.;  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1895),  LXXVI.  371. 

5.  Oregon. 
§104. 

In  1792  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  the  American  ship  Columbiaj  entered 
and  explored  the  River  of  the  West,  which  he  named,  from  his  ship, 
the  Columbia  River.  On  January  18,  1803,  President  Jefferson  sent 
a  confidential  message  to  Congress  recommending  that  an  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  western  exploration,  and  in  the  following  summer 
Lewis  and  Clark  set  out  on  their  memorable  expedition,  in  which, 
after  having  traversed  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  they 
entered  the  main  branch  of  the  Columbia  and  descended  the  river  to 
its  mouth.  In  1811  John  Jacob  Astor,  an  American  merchant,  formed 
at  Astoria  a  fur-trading  settlement.  This  settlement  was  occupied  by 
the  British  during  the  war  of  1812,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
restored  to  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  treaty.  In  addition  to  these  acts  of  discovery  and  occupation  the 
United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  acquired  from 
Spain  all  her  rights  to  territor}'^  on  the  Pacific  north  of  the  42d  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude. 

On  this  foundation  the  United  States  based  its  claim  to  Oregon,  a 
claim  which  was  disputed  by  Great  Britjiin.  The  territory  in  dispute 
was  bounded,  according  to  the  claim  of  the  Ignited  States,  by  the  42d 
parallel  of  north  latitude  on  the  south,  by  the  line  of  54^  40'  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains  on  the  east.  It 
embraced,  roughly  speaking,  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles.  By 
the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  the  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  terminated  l)y  a  nearly  equal  division  of  the 
territory.  By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  the  boundary  was  con- 
tinued westward  along  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  ''to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's 
Island;  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel, 
and  of  Fuca's  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  Provided,  however,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of 
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the  4:9th  parallel  of   north  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both 
parties." 

For  a  full  history  of  the  dispute  and  it?  settlement,  and  of  the  grounds  of  fact 
and  of  law  involved  therein,  see  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  chaps,  vii. 
and  viii.  See,  also,  Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  Dana's  ed.  250;  Twiss,  The  Ore- 
gon Territory. 

As  to  San  Juan  Island,  see  H.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  36  Cong.  1  sess. ;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  10, 
36  Cong.  1  sess. ;  S.  Ex.  Do<:\  29,  40  Cong.  2  sess. 

6.  California  and  New  Mexico. 
^  105. 

After  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  of  1819,  was  further  changed  by  the  treaty 
of  peac«  concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Febiniary  2,  1848,  under 
which  California  and  New  Mexico,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
American  forces  during  the  war,  passed  to  the  United  States,  the  lat- 
ter paying  to  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  in  addition  assuniing  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Mexico  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $3,250,000.  By  Art.  V.  of  the  treaty,  the  new 
line  was  defined  as  follows: 

"The  boundary  line  between  the  two  Republics  shall  commence  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the 
mouth  of  its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one  branch 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea;  from  thence  up  the  middle  of  that 
river,  following  the  deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to 
the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico; 
thence,  westwardl}^  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico 
(which  runs  north  of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination; 
thence,  northward,  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it 
intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila;  (or  if  it  should  not  inter- 
sect any  bi*anch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest 
to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same;)  thence  down 
the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of  the  said  river,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Rio  Colorado;  thence  across  the  Rio  Colorado,  following  the 
division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

"The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  are  those  laid  down  in  the  map  entitled  'Map  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  as  organized  and  defined  by  various  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  said  Republic,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties. Revised  edition.  Published  at  New  York,  in  1847,  by  J.  Dis- 
turnell;'  of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the 
signatures  and  seals  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries.     And,  in 
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order  to  preclude  all  difficulty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the  limit 
sejmrating  Upper  from  Lbwer  California,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said 
limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  distant  one  marine  league  due  south  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of  said  port  made 
in  the  year  1782  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja,  second  sailing-master  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1802,  in  the  atlas 
to  the  voyage  of  the  schooners  Sutil  and  Mexicana;  of  which  plan  a 
copy  is  hereunto  added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries.". 

May  13,  18*1:6,  "Congress  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico  that  '  by  the  act 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States,^  and  on  the  same  day  President  Polk 
made  proclamation  of  that  fact.*  While  hostilities  were  going  on 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  was  dis- 
patched to  Mexico,  and  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  ^  He  was 
instructed  to  demand  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California  in 
satisfaction  of  claims  against  Mexico.^  .  .  .  The  proposals  were 
rejected  by  Mexico,  and  the  commissioner  was  recalled  on  the  6th  of 
October,  ,1847.  He  remained,  however,  in  Mexico,  notwithstanding 
the  insti^uctions  to  return,  and  he  succeeded  in  concluding  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848.  This  was  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  on  the  23d  of  February.*'  Sundry  amend- 
ments were  made  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by  Mexico,  and  the  rati- 
fications were  exchanged  on  the  3()th  of  May,  1848.  .  .  .  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1848,  the  President  communicated  the  treaty  to  Congress, 
with  a  message  asking  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect."  (S.  Ex. 
Doc.  60,  30  Cong.  1  sess.) 

Davis,  Notes,  Treaty  Volume  (1776-1887),  1:^^5-1356.  The  learned  author 
also  cites,  in  connection  with  the  war  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  S.  Doc.  337, 
29  Cong.  1  sesa.;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  29  Cong.  1  sesH.;  8.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  29  Cong. 
2  sess.;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  107,  29  (^ong.  2  Hes8.;  S.  Ex.  Docs.  20  &  52,  30  Cong. 
I  sees.;  H.  Ex.  Doch.  40,  56,  and  (K),  30  Cong.  1  neae.;  8.  Ex.  Doc.  32,  31 
Cong.  1  sesfi. 

See,  an  to  the  claims  againnt  Mexicro  and  their  settlement,  Moore,  Int.  Arbitra- 
tions, II.  1247-1255;  9  Stat^.  94, 265,  393,  617;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  34,  32  Cong.  1  sess. 

See,  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texaf«,  "The  United  States  and  Mexico,"  by 
Edward  G.  Bourne,  The  Am.  Hist.  Kev.  V.  (April,  1900),  491;  Ann. 
Report  of  the  Am.  Hist.  Assoc.  1899,  T.  155. 

«  9  Stats.  9. 

«>  9  Stats.  999. 

^8.  Ex.  Doc.  20,  30  Cong.  1  sess. 

t'S.  Ex.  Doi".  1,  30  Cong.  1  sess.  7.     President's  Annual  Message. 

^  S.  Ex.  DfX!.  52,  30  Cong.  1  sess. 
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No  treaty  or  convention  is  found  granting?  the  use  of  Pichilinque  Inland  and 
Bay  to  the  XJnit^  States  as  a  coaling  ntation.  The  privilege  of  such  use 
seems  originally  to  have  l)een  granted  by  Ciovemor  Pedrima,  of  liower 
California,  in  a  c*ommunication  to  Mr.  Elmer,  l'^nite<l  States  consul  at  La 
Paz,  Dec.  8,  1866.  Jan.  21,  1868,  (lovernor  Galvan,  of  the  name  province, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Elmer:  **Coal  may  continue  to  l)e  deposited  at  Pichilinque 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  your  war  vessels  until  the  Supreme  (Tovemment 
may  otherwise  dispose."  Dec.  27,  1867,  the  Mexican  Secretary'  of  State 
informed  Mr.  Plumb,  United  States  charg^  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  that  the 
General  (lovemment,  assuming  the  unauthorized  grant  of  the  governor  of 
Lower  California,  had  issued  orders  forbidding  the  collection  of  duties 
upon  the  coal  already  deposited  and  directing  that  coal  intended  for  ves- 
sels of  war  of  the  United  States  be  allowed  at  any  chosen  point  in  the  port 
of  La  Paz,  or  the  adjacent  port  of  Pichilinque,  without  i>aying  duty  of  any 
kind.  (Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Navy,  Oct.  18,  1895,  2a5  MS. 
Dom.  I-<et.  892,  inclosing  copy  of  a  dispatt^h  from  Mr.  Elmer  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, Dec.  16,  1866.) 

7.  The  Mesilla  Valley. 
§  lOH. 

By  the  convention  concluded  at  Mexico  Dec.  30,  1858,  by  James 
Gadsden,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  secretary  of 
foreign  relations  and  two  scientific  commissioners,  on  the  parf  of 
Mexico,  the  latter  power,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  1(),0<)0,00) 
dollars,  released  the  United  States  from  any  liability  on  account  of 
certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1S48,  touching  the  incursions  of 
savage  tribes,  and  made  a  further  cession  of  territory;  and  it  was 
agreed  (Art.  T.)  that  the  boundary  should  be  as  follows: 

"The  Mexican  Repu])lic  agrees  to  designate  the  following  as  her 
true  limits  with  the  United  States  for  the  future:  Retaining  the  same 
dividing  line  between  the  two  Californias  as  already  defined  and 
established,  according  to  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  the  limits  between  the  two  republics  shall  be  as  follows: 
Beginning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  provided  in  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treat}^  of  (hiadalupe  Hidalgo;  thence,  as  defined  in  the  .said  article, 
up  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  31'^  47' 
north  latitude  crosses  the  same;  thence  due  west  one  hundred  miles; 
thence  south  to  the  parallel  of  3r^  20'  north  latitude;  thence  along  the 
said  parallel  of  31^^  20'  to  the  111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  River 
twenty  English  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Colorado  until  it  inter- 
sects the  present  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.     .     .    . 

''In  consequence,  the  stipulation  in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  upon  the  boundary  line  therein  described  is  no  longer  of 
any  force,  wherein  it  may  conflict  with  that  here  established,  the  said 
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line  being  considered  annulled  and  abolished  wherever  it  may  not 
coincide  with  the  present,  and  in  the  same  manner  remaining  in  full 
force  where  in  accordance  with  the  same." 

By  conventions  of  July  29,  1882,  February  18,  1889,  and  August 
24,  1894,  provision  was  made  for  the  relocation,  by  an  International 
Boundary  Commission,  of  the  line  under  the  treaties  of  1848  and 
1853,  in  places  where  the  monuments  of  prior  surveys  had  been 
destroyed  or  displaced. 

By  another  series  of  conventions,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
examination  and  decision,  by  an  International  Boundary  Commission, 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  changes,  either  from  natural  or  from 
artificial  causes,  in  the  channels  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Colorado, 
where  they  form  the  boundary.  The  conventions  in  question  were 
concluded  November  12,  1884;  March  1,  1889;  October  1,  1895; 
November  6,  1896;  October  29,  1897;  December  2,  1898. 

""One  of  the  causes  [of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Dec.  30, 1853], 
it  is  evident  to  the  umpire,  was  the  complaints  constantly  made  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  that  of  the  United  States,  from  an  early  date 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  till  near  the 
end  of  1853,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  11th  article  of  that  treaty  [relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  Indian  incursions]  had  not  been  fulfilled  by  the 
latter  Government  and  that  'it  consequentlj'^  owed  indemnity  both  to 
the  Mexican  Government  and  to  citizens  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the 
damages  incurred  through  this  failure.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  Governments  was  of  an  irritating  nature  and  seemed  likely  to 
excite  angry  feelings  on  both  sides.  It  was  therefore  the  interest, 
as  it  was  the  desire,  of  both  Governments  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  their  relations,  and  the  umpire  can  not  doubt  that  this  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  disagreement  which  were  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
the  treatv  of  1853,  and  which  the  two  nations  desired  to  remove.     .     .    . 

"By  the  unratified  treaty  of  1858,  as  negotiated  by  Mr.  Gadsden  in 
Mexico,  that  Republic  ceded  to  the  Unitea  States  a  certain  portion  of 
territory  and  agreed  that  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  should  be  annulled,  and  that  the  United  States  should  be 
exonerated  from  all  claims  by  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens,  whether 
on  account  of  the  alleged  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  11th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  or  on  other  accounts,  which 
might  have  arisen  since  the  date  of  that  treaty.  In  consideration  of 
these  stipulations  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  and  further  agreed  to  assume  all  claims  of  United  States  citi- 
zens against  Mexico  and  to  pay  them  to  the  extent  of  five  millions. 

''But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  altered  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  that  body  were  accepted  by 
Mexico.  By  the  amended  treaty  Mexico  ceded  a  smaller  portion  of 
territory,  released  the  United  States  from  all  liability  on  account  of 
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thei  obligations  coiittliried  in  the  iith  article  bi  the  treaty  df  Guadalape 
Hidalgd,  iaiid  agreed  thdt  thai  article  and  thfe  S3rd  article  of  the  tteftty 
of  the  5th  of  April  1831  should  be  annulled,  tn  this  amended  treaty 
iio  mention  is  made  of  the  miscellaneous  claims  of  Mexican  citizens 
against  the  United  States  nor  of  those  of  United  States  citizens  against 
Mexico* 

'•In  consideration  of  these  stipulations,  i.  e.,  the  cession  of  a  smaller 
portion  of  territory,  the  release  of  the  United  States  from  all  liability 
on  account  of  the  obligations  contained  in  the  11th  ai'ticleof  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  the  repeal  of  that  article  and  of  the  33rd 
article  of  the  treaty  of  April  5th,  1831,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  to  Mexico  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars." 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,  umpire,  case  of  Rafael  Aguirre  v.  U.  S.,  No.  131,  Mex. 
Claims  Com.,  treaty  of  July  4,  1868,  Int.  Arbitrations,  HI.  2444;  see,  also, 
2430-2447;  Ex.  Docs.  31  Cong.  1  seas.,  I.  426;  S.  Docs.  33  Cong.  1  sees.,  I. 
256,  363,  434;  S.  Docs.  33  Cong.  2  seas.,  366-385. 

Article  XXXIII.  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  referred  to  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
also  related  to  the  restraint  of  savage  tribes. 

Differences  had  also  arisen  between  the  two  countries  in  the  running  of  the 
boundary  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  These  differences 
involved  the  control  of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  as  incidents  of  this  the 
establishment  of  a  safe  frontier  against  the  Indians  and  of  a  feasible  route 
for  a  railway  near  the  Gila  River.  Mr.  (^adsden's  instructions  embraced 
both  the  boundary  question  and  that  of  the  Indian  depre<iation  claims. 
He  presented  his  credentials  August  17,  1853.  The  correspondence  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Bonilla  in  a  note  of  August  30,  1853,  in  relation  to  the 
depredation  claims.  Mr.  Gadsden  replied  on  the  9th  of  September.  See, 
further,  Mr.  Bonilla  to  Mr.  Gadsden,  October  18,  1853;  Mr.  (iadsden  to 
Mr.  Bonilla,  Noveml)er  14  and  November  29,  1853;  General  Almonte, 
Mexi(!an  minister  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Marc^y,  Secretary  of  State,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1853;  Mr.  Marcy  to  General  Alniont<%  December  22,  1^53.  After 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  the  following  correspondence 
took  place:  General  Almonte  to  Mr.  Marcy,  May  4,  June  21,  and  Jime  29, 
1854;  Mr.  Marcy  to  CJeneral  Almonte,  May  5,  June  20,  and  June  24,  1854. 
(MSS.  Dept.  of  State.) 

Owing  to  the  uncertain  situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  in  Mexico,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  not  to  intrust  written  instructions  even  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
messenger,  and  Mr.  Samuel  AVard  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gadsden  with  oral 
instructions.  (Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gadsden,  No.  20 
(confidential),  January  6,  1854,  MS.  Inst.  Mexico,  XVL  442.) 

8.  Alaska. 

S  107. 

Sept.  7,  1821,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  issued  a  ukase  by 

which  he  ffav'e  his  sanction  to  certain  regulations  of 

Ukase  of  1821.      .i        13        •         *  •  /,  J^        £       - 

the  Kussian-AmericHn  Company  respecting  foreign 
commerce  in  the  waters  bordering  on  its  establishments.  *'From  the 
tenor  of  the  ukase,"  said  Mr,  John  (^uincy  Adams,  '*the  pretention^ 
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of  the  Imperial  Government  extend  to  an  exclusive  territorial  juris- 
diction from  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude^  on  the  Asiatio 
coast,  to  the  latitude  of  fifty -one  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
American  continent;  and  they  assume  the  right  of  interdicting  the 
navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all  other  nations  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast.  The  United  States  can 
admit  no  part  of  these  claims."  In  regard  to  territorial  claims,  Mr. 
Adams  said  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  from  the  forty- 
second  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  considered  unquestionable,  and  that  the  Government  was  willing 
to  agree  to  56^  north  latitude  as  a  boundary  line.** 

April  17/5,  1824,  Mr.  Middleton,  then  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  St.  Petersburg,  concluded  with  Count  Nesselrode  and  Mr.  Poletica, 
as  representatives  of  the  Russian  Government,  a  convention  by  which 
the  questions  between  the  two  Governments  as  to  territory  and  navi- 
gation were  adjusted.  By  the  first  three  articles,  which  were  jx^rma- 
nent  in  their  nature,  it  was  in  substance  provided  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  navigation  or  fishing,  or  with  resoi*t  to  unoccupied 
coasts,  in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  the  dividing  line 
between  the  territorial  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  should  be  the  parallel  of  64°  40'  north 
latitude.  Above  that  line  Russia  was  left  by  the  United  States  to 
contest  the  territor}'^  with  Great  Britain;  below  it  the  United  States 
was  left  by  Russia  to  carry  on  a  similar  contention  with  the  same 
power.  The  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  was  adjusted,  tempo- 
rarily, by  Articles  IV.  and  V.  of  the  convention.  By  these  articles  it 
was  provided  that,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  convention,  the  ships  of  both  powers  might  ''reciprocally 
frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbors,  and  creeks"  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives;  but  from  the  com- 
merce thus  permitted  it  was  stipulated  that  all  spirituous  liquors, 
firearms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  numitions  of  war  of  every  kind 
should  always  be  excepted,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  to  enforce  this  restriction  upon  its  own  citizens  or 
subjects.*  When  the  commercial  privilege  thus  secured  came  to  an 
end,  the  Russian  Government  refused  to  renew  it,  alleging  that  it  had 
been  abused.^  But  under  the  most- favored- nation  clause  contained  in 
Art.  XI.  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 

«M.r.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Middleton,  inin.  to  Russia,  July  22,  1S28,  Am. 
State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  V.  436  et  seij. ;  Int.  Arbitrationn,  I.  760. 

^  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  V.  432-471,  contains  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  convention. 

<-S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  25  Cong.  3  sess.  25-26,  70;  Davis,  Notes,  Treaty  Volume  (177ft- 
J887),  1380, 
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States  and  Russia  of  Dec.  18, 1832,  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoyed 
on  the  Russian  coasts  the  same  privileges  of  commerce  as  were  secmred 
by  treaty  to  British  subjects. 

Questions  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  growing  out  of  the 
ukase  of  1821,  were  adjusted  by  a  convention  between  those  powers, 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  28  16, 1825.  In  regard  to  the  rights  of 
navigation  and  fishing,  and  of  landing  on  the  coasts,  its  provisions^ 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  convention  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  It  also  defined  the  boundary  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Russian  possessions.  As  to  commerce,  it  secured,  for  the 
space  of  ten  3'^ears,  the  enjoyment  of  substantially  the  same  prinleges 
as  were  contained  in  the  convention  with  the  United  States.  These 
privileges  were  renewed  by  Art.  XII.  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  of  January  11,  1843. 

'*A11  the  territory  and  dominion"  possessed  by  His  Majesty  the 

Emperor  of  Russia  '*  on  the  continent  of  America  and 

eatyo  cesBion.  ^j^^  adjacent  islands"  were  transferred  to  the  United 

States,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $7,2(M),000,  by  the  treaty  signed 
at  Washington  March  30,  1867. 

The  treaty  "  was  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1867,  with  a  request  for  necessary  legislation.*  The  steps  taken  in  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  ceded  territorv  are  set  forth  in  the  President's 
message  of  January  27,  1868.*  A  copy  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and 
of  the  correspondence  relating  to  it,  and  other  correspondence,  with 
*  Information  in  Relation  to  Russian  America,'  including  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's speech,  was  communicated  to  the  House  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1868.''  The  subject  of  the  appropriation  to  carr}^  out  this  treaty 
was  discussed  at  length  in  the  House. ^'  .  .  .  The  act  was  at  last 
passed  on  the  27th  of  July." 

Davis's  Notes,  United  States  Treaty  Vol.  (1776-1887),  1380;  House  Report 
37,  40  (\)ng.  2  sess.;  15  Stati*.  198. 

In  H.  Ex.  Doc.  177,  40  Cong.  2  sess.,  p.  12,  there  is  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward 
from  Mr.  Cassias  M.  Clay,  then  minister  to  Russia,  May  10,  1867,  saying: 
"I  oonj?ratulate  you  upon  this  brilliant  achievement  which  adds  so  vast 
a  territory  to  our  Union;  .  .  .  My  attention  was  first  calle*i  to  this 
matter  in  1863,  when  I  came  over  the  Atlantic  with  the  Hon.  Rol)ert  J. 

Walker He  told  me  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  willing  to 

give  us  Russian  America  if  we  would  close  up  our  coast  possessions  to 
54°  40''.  But  the  slave  interest,  fearing  this  new  accession  of  *  free  soil,' 
yielded  the  point  and  let  England  into  the  great  ocean." 


«S.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  40  ('ong.  1  sess. 

^H.  Ex.  Doc.  125,  40  Cong.  2  sess.  This  document  contains  the  report  of  Gen. 
Rousseau,  who  was  sent  as  agent  to  receive  the  transfer  of  the  territory,  together  with 
the  sche<lules  and  agreements  of  the  conmiissioners  relating  to  such  transfer. 

<^H.  Ex.  Doc.  177,  40  Cong.  2  sess.,  parts  1  and  2. 

t'Cong.  Globe,  40  Cong.,  2  sess. 
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At  page  46  of  the  same  document  there  is  an  article,  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Herald  of  April  29,  1867,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  1854,  during 
the  Crimean  war,  the  Russian  Government,  through  Baron  Stoeckl,  for- 
mally proposed  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States. 

For  a  review  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  on  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July 
27,  1868,  see  Magoon's  Reports,  151. 

For  recommendations  as  to  the  government  of  the  territory,  see  President 
McKinley's  first  and  third  annual  messages,  Dec.  6,  1897,  and  Dec.  5, 
1899. 

"My  serious  thoughts  about  acquiring  Russian  America  were 
effectively  reinforced  by  the  letter  which  you  wrote  me  in  regard  to 
the  fisheries  of  that  region  in  January,  1866." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Joseph  L.  McDonald,  Steilacoom,  Pierce 
City,  Washington  Territory,  Aug.  26,  1867,  78  MS.  Dom.  Let.  29. 

**In  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo  you  say  that  you  have  seen  it  stated  in  a 
Sitka  paper  that  'the  seven  million  that  we  were  supposed  to  have  paid 
for  Alaska  was  really  given  to  Russia  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  friendly 
naval  demonstration  made  during  the  Civil  War  to  counteract  the  supposed 
hostile  intention  of  England  and  France;  that  Russia's  amour  prop^re  for- 
bade her  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  money  as  paid  for  the  above 
services,  but  she  ceded  to  us  Alaska,  which  she  no  longer  wanted,  and  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  Alaska  was  bought  and  sold.'  You  desire  to  be 
informed  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  as  you  expect  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  Alaska.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  no  con- 
firmation of  these  statements  is  found  on  record  in  this  Department. 
Alaska  was  duly  paid  for  and  the  receipt  of  the  stipulated  payment 
acknowledged  by  Russia."  (Mr.  Rives,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Higbee,  Jan.  5,  1889,  171  MS.  Dom.  Let.  244.) 

See,  as  to  the  history  of  the  negotiations,  Scidmore's  Alaska,  201  et  seq.  This 
work  states  (p.  314)  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  from  1870  to 
1884,  paid  the  United  States,  under  its  lease  of  the  seal  islands,  $4,662,026, 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $262,500  to  $317,000  a  year. 

By  Art.  111.  of  the  treaty  of  cesyion,  the  inhabitants  are  guaranteed 
the  '''free  enjoyment"  of  their  religion.  Under  this  stipulation,  ''mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  Alaska  enjoy  the  same  reli- 
gious freedom  as  do  members  of  other  religious  bodies.  Ekjuality  of 
treatment  is  all  that  can  be  fairly  demanded,  the  treaty  does  not  bind 
the  United  States  to  more." 

Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  iState,  to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Nov.  3,  1894,  MS.  Inst. 

Russia,  XVII.  285;  Prince  Cantacuzene,  Russ.  min.,  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec. 

of  State,  April  3,  1894,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State;  Mr.  (Jresham,  Sec.  of  State, 

to  Prince  Cantacuzene,  April  13,  1894,  MS.  Notes  to  Rut?yia,  VIII.  46. 
See,  as  to  the  admission  of  certain  wines  for  the  Greek  churches  in  Alaska, 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Endicott,  March  17,  1885,  154  MS.  Doin. 

Let.  511,  inclosing  copy  of  a  note  from  Mr.  de  Struve,  Russ.  min.,  of 

March  12,  1885. 
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Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  the  Russian  legation  of  March 
11,  1897,  stated  that  the  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  Pribiloff 
Islands  would  be  instructed  to  permit  the  duly  accredited  representatives 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Alaska  to  land  on  those  islands  whenever  they 
might  so  desire,  subject  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  permission  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  resident  agent,  such  discontinuance  might  be 
necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
captains  of  revenue  cutters  would  also  be  instructed  to  grant  them  free 
transportation  between  Unalaska  and  the  islands,  subject  to  the  free 
movement  of  the  vessels.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  Treasary 
Department  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  request  that 
the  priests  be  permitted  to  teach  the  gospel  in  the  school  conducted  by  the 
North-American  Commercial  Company  under  its  contract  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  if  not  on  other  days  in  the 
week.  (Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Kotzebue,  March  11,  1897, 
For.  Rel.  1897,  436.  See,  also,  Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury,  Feb.  7,  1898,  225  MS.  Dom.  Let.  295. ) 


BoandarieB. 


Of  the  territory  thus  ceded,  the  easterl}'^  boundary,  as  established 

by  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
of  Feb.  28  16,  1825,  and  therefrom  incorporated  into 

the  treaty  of  cession,  is  (the  French  being  the  official  text,  of  which 

the  English  is  merely  a  translation)  as  follows: 

III.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 


III.  La  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  les 
Possemxms  dm  Hautes  Parties  Contractaiile^ 
8ur  la  Cdte  du  Continent  et  les  lies  de 
VAmtriqiie  Nord  Quest j  sera  tracee  ainsi 
qu'il  suit: — 

A  partir  du  Point  le  plus  meridional  de 
Vile  dite  Prince  of  Wales^  lequel  Point  se 
trouve  sous  hi  paralUU  du  54"^  d^gre  40 
minutes  de  latitude  Nord,  et  entre  1SP»*  et 
le  ISS^f^*  deg^re  de  longitude  Guest  ( Mhidieii 
de  Greenwich) f  la  dite  ligne  remontera  au 
Nord  le  long  de  la  jxisse  dite  Portland 
Channel^  jiisfm'an  Point  de  la  terre  ferme 
on  elle  atteinl  le  of!^'**'  degre  de  latitude 
Nord:  de  ce  dernier  point  la  ligU'C  de 
demarcation  ffuirra  ht  crete  den  montagnes 
situt'es  paraVelement  d  la  CCAe,  jusqu^an 
point  d^  intersection  du  14 P"^  degre  de 
longitude  Oueat  {meme  Meridien) ;  et, finale- 
menty  d(t  dit  jtoint  d^  intennectiony  la  meme 
ligne  miridienne  dn  J4I"'*'  degrf  formera, 
daiw  son  prolongemeid  juMpCd,  la  mer 
Glaciah\  la  limite  entre  les  Possessions 
Russes  et  Brilanni(ptes  sur  le  Continent  de 
VAmerique  Nord  Guest. 


the  Possessions  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  upon  the  Coast  of  the  Continent 
and  the  Islands  of  America  to  the  North- 
west, shall  be  drawn  in  the  following 
manner: 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  Island  called  Prince  of  Wal« 
Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of 
54  degrees  40  minutes.  North  Latitude, 
and  between  the  131st  and  133d  Degree 
of  West  Longitude  (Meridian  of  Green- 
wich), the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the 
North  along  the  Channel  called  Portland 
Channel,  as  far  as  the  Point  of  the  Con- 
tinent where  it  strikes  the  56th  Degree 
of  North  Latitude;  from  this  last  men- 
tioned Point  the  line  of  demanratioD 
shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  14l8t 
Degree  of  West  Longitude  (of  the  same 
Meridian);  and,  finally,  from  the  said 
point  of  intersection,  the  said  Meridian 
Line  of  the  141st  Degree,  in  its  prolonea- 
tion  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall 
form  the  limit  l:>etween  the  Russian  and 
British  Possessions  on  the  Continent  of 
America  to  the  North  West. 
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IV.  II  est  entetidUy  par  rapport  d  la  ligne 
de  dhnarcation  (UterminSe  dans  V  Article 
preddent: 

1.  Qiie  Vile  dite  Prince  of  Wales  apparti- 
endra  toute  entihe  d  La  Russie: 

2.  Que  partaut  ou  la  Crete  des  monlagnes 
qui  s'Hendent  €lans  nne  directimi  paraJUle  d. 
la  C6t€  deptds  le  56^*  deffr^  de  latitude 
Nord  au  point  d*  intersection  dti  141'"^ 
degrS  de  longitude  Guest,  sed  trouverait  d,  la 
distance  de  plus  de  dijc  lienes  marines  de 
VOc^an,  Ui  Umite  entre  les  Possessions 
Britanniques  et  la  lisihre  de  C6te  mentionh 
ci'dessus  comme  devant  apparienir  d  La 
Russie,  sera  formee  jmr  nne  ligne  ^mralRle 
aux  sinuosites  de  la  Cdte,  et  qui  ne  pourra 
iamais  en  Hre  iloignee  que  de  dix  lieues 
marines. 


IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
Article,  it  is  understood : 

Ist.  That  the  Island  called  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to 
Russia. 

2d.  That  wherever  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Coast,  from  the  56th 
degree  of  North  Latitude  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  West 
Longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues 
from  the  Ocean,  the  limit  between  the 
British  Possessions  and  the  line  of  Coast 
which  is  to  belong  Uy  Russia,  as  above 
mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line 
parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  Coast, 
and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  dis- 
•tance  of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom. « 


The  line  thus  established  has  not  been  surveyed  and  marked,  and, 
as  to  the  section  from  54^  40'  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  there  is  a  contro- 
versy as  to  where  it  should  run.  Great  Britain,  construing,  accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  contention,  the  word  ""coast"  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  adjacent  islands  rather  than  to  the  mainland,  has 
claimed  a  considerable  strip  of  territorj'^"  on  tidewater,  together  with 
numerous  islands,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  that  the  coast  whose  windings  the  line  is  to  follow 
is  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  that  the  "lisiere  de  Cote"  is  a  con- 
tinuous strip  of  the  same  coast.  This  position  is  based  not  only  upon 
the  text  of  the  covention  of  1825  but  also  upon  authentic  historical 
facts.* 

By  a  convention  of  July  22,  1892,  provision  was  made  for  the 
coincident  or  joint  survey,  as  might  be  found  convenient,  of  this  line. 
The  time  for  the  performance  of  the  work  was  extended  by  a  conven- 

a  It  was  further  provided  by  the  British-Russian  convention  of  1825  (Art.  V. )  that 
neither  party  should  form  establishments  within  the  limits  thus  assigned  to  the 
other,  and  specifically,  that  British  subjects  should  not  form  any  establishment, 
** either  upon  the  coast,  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent  {soit  sur  la  cote,  soil  sur 
la  lisih'e  de  terrefenne)  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions." 

^The  Alaskan  Boundary,  by  Hon,  John  W.  Foster,  Nati(mal  ( Jeographic  ^lag.,  X. 
425;  the  Alasko-Canadian  Frontier,  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch  (Philadelphia:  Allen, 
Lane  &  Scott,  1902);  the  Alaskan  Boundary,  by  J.  B.  Moore,  N.  Am.  Rev.,  vol. 
169,  p.  501.  CJorrespondence,  previously  unpublishe<l,  showing  incidentally  the 
mutual  understanding  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  the  line  in  the  treaty  of  1825, 
was  disclosed  in  1893,  among  the  papers  accompanying  the  British  case  before  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Paris.  (Fur  Seal  Arbitration,  American  reprint,  IV.  365- 
449.)  See,  also.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
1857,  pp.  140,  1391. 
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tion  of  Feb.  3,  1894,  till  Dec.  31,  1895.  Surveys  and  reports  were 
duly  made." 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  October  20,  1899,  by  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Tower,  British  charg^  at  Washington,  a  provisional 
boundarv  was  established  about  the  head  of  Lvnn  Canal,  as  follows: 

'*  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  that  the  boundarv  line  between  Canada  and  the 
territory  of  Alaska  in  the  region  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  shall 
be  provisionally  fixed  as  follow^s  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
either  party  in  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the  international 
boundary : 

"In  the  region  of  the  Dalton  Trail,  a  line  beginning  at  the  peak 
west  of  Porcupine  Creek,  marked  on  the  map  No.  10  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  December  31,  1895,  and  on  sheet  No.  18  of  the 
British  Commission,  December  31, 1895,  with  the  number  6500;  thence 
running  to  the  Klehini  (or  Klaheela)  River  in  the  direction  of  the 
peak  north  of  that  river,  marked  5020  on  the  aforesaid  United  States 
map  and  5025  on  the  aforesaid  British  map;  thence  following  the  high 
or  right  bank  of  the  said  Klehini  River  to  the  junction  thereof  with 
the  Chilkat  River,  a  mile  and  a  half,  more  or  less,  north  of  Klukwan; 
provided  that  persons  proceeding  to  or  from  Porcupine  Creek  shall 
be  freely  permitted  to  follow  the  trail  between  the  said  creek  and  the 
said  junction  of  the  rivers,  into  and  across  the  territory  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  temporary  line  wherever  the  trail  crosses  to  such  side, 
and,  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  as  the  Canadian  Government  may  prescribe,  to  carry  with 
them  over  such  part  or  parts  of  the  trail  between  the  said  points  as 
may  lie  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  tempomry  line,  such  goods  and 
articles  as  they  desire,  without  being  required  to  pay  any  customs 
duties  on  such  goods  and  articles;  and  from  said  junction  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  peak  east  of  the  Chilkat  River,  marked  on  the  aforesaid 
map  No.  lo  of  the  United  States  Commission  with  the  number  5410 
and  on  the  map  No.  17  of  the  aforesaid  British  Commission  with  the 
number  5490. 

'•  On  the  Dvea  and  Skairwav  trails,  the  summits  of  the  Chilcoot  and 
White  pusses. 

*'It  is  understood,  as  formerlv  set  forth  in  communications  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  the  citizens  or  subjects 

"Mr.  Adee,  Acting'  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Underwood,  Aug.  3,  1897,  220  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  56.  The  following  docunientH,  profusely  illustrated  with  map8,  relate  to  this 
part  of  the  lK)undary:  S.  Kx.  Doc.  143,  49  Cong.  1  eess,;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  146,  50  Cong. 

2  HCHS. 

A  treaty  was  signed  Jan.  30,  1897,  for  marking  that  part  of  the  boundary  which 
follows  the  141st  meridian  from  Mt.  St.  Klias  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  but  it  has 
remained  unratified.  (Mr.  Adee,' .\cting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Underwood,  Aug.  3, 
1897,  220  MS.  Dom.  Let.  56.) 
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of  either  Power,  found  by  this  *rrangeiiient  within  the  temporary 
jurisdiction  of  ttie  other,  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  now  enjoy. 

•'The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  at  once  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  in  conjunction  with  an  officer  or  officers  to  be  named 
by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  mark  the  temporary 
line  agreed  upon  by -the  erection  of  posts,  stakes,  or  other  appropriate 
temporary  marks." 

For  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  see  For. 
Rel.  1899,  320-332. 

"The  President  has  referred  to  me,  after  acknowledgment  in  regular 
course,  your  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo,  with  which  was  enclosed  a  pro- 
test of  the  miners  of  the  Porcupine  mining  district  of  Alaska  against 
the  provisional  demarcation  of  the  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kleheni  Kiver,  which  has  been  recentlv  made  in  virtue  of  the  modus 
vivendi  concluded  on  the  20th  of  October  last. 

"  The  arguments  and  statements  presented  in  the  petition  with  great 
clearness  were  fully  understood  here,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
negotiation  of  a  modus  was  prolonged  for  some  two  years  before  an 
agreement  was  reached  was  due  to  the  insistence  of  this  Government 
that  no  solution  was  admissible  which  should  not  recognize  and  guard 
all  rights  and  privileges  gained  by  the  American  miners  and  other 
citizens  who  had  settled  in  the  disputed  territory.  This  position  was 
assumed  very  early  in  the  negotiation,  after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentative Senators  and  Congressmen,  especially  from  the  Pacific  and 
Northwestern  States,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  our  demand  that 
the  American  citizens  who,  by  the  operation  of  any  provisional  arrange- 
ment might  be  found  within  the  temporary  jurisdiction  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, should  suffer  no  diminution  of  their  existing  rights,  was  an  essential 
condition  from  which  no  recession  was  possible.  The  other  details  of 
the  arrangement  were  in  like  manner  the  subject  of  constant  consulta- 
tion with  the  best  informed  representative  authorities,  throughout 
the  negotiation,  and  were  generally  and  fully  acquiesced  in,  with  a 
clear  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  settlement  of  the  cha,racter  sought 
to  be  reached  was  necessarily  a  temporary  compromise,  invoh'ing 
mutual  concessions,  although  without  prejudice  to  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  rights  of  either  party  in  the  eventual  permanent 
adiustment  of  the  treatv  boundarv. 

'*  I  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  modus  vivendi  of 
October  20,  1899.     I  beg  you  to  observe: 

"First:  That  the  arrangement  is  provisional  merely  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party  in  the  permanent  adjustment 
of  the  international  boundarv. 

''Second:  That  the  inconvenience  of  a  provisional  line  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  shifting  water-way  wasf  oreseen  and  expressly  provided 
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for  by  the  engagement  ^  that  persoffs  proceeding  to  or  from  Porcupine 
*  Creek  shall  be  freely  permitted  to  follow  the  trail  between  the  said 
creek  and  the  said  junction  of  the  rivers  (Klehini  and  Chilkat)  into  and 
across  the  territory  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  temporarj'^  line  when- 
ever the  trail  crosses  to  such  side,  and,  subject  to  such  reasonable  re^- 
ulations.for  the  protection  of  the  Revenue  as  the  Canadian  Government 
may  prescribe,  to  carry  with  them  over  such  part  or  parts  of  the  trail 
between  the  said  points  as  may  lie  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  tempo- 
rary line,  such  goods  and  articles  as  they  desire,  without  being 
required  to  pay  any  customs  duties  on  such  goods  and  articles.' 

' '  T-hirdly  (and  most  importantly  in  its  relation  to  the  grounds  of  3'our 
protest):  That  it  is  stipulated  "that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either 
Power,  found  by  this  arrangement  within  the  temporary  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  shall  spffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy.' 

"The  provisional  arrangement  so  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  Credit  Britain  was  made  public  in  October  last,  so  that  its  provi- 
sions became  widely  known  to  all  parties  interested,  affording  ample 
opportunity^  to  foresee  its  effects  when  the  officers  of  the  two  Govern- 
.  ments  should  have  completed  the  mechanical  operation  of  marking  the 
temporary  line  agreed  upon  by  the  erection  of  posts,  stakes,  or  other 
appropriate  temporary  marks.  To  enable  a  full  understanding  in 
these  particulars,  the  published  copies  of  the  modus  vivendi  were 
accompanied  by  a  map,  carefully  prepared  from  the  latest  and  most 
authentic  sources.  The  arrangement  and  the  map  were  printed  in 
nearly  all  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  constituting  an  abundant  public 
notification.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  recent  action  of  the 
surveyors  named  by  the  two  Governments  in  setting  up  the  prescribed 
marks  can  not  be  deemed  a  surprise.  Neither  does  their  action  involve 
any  new  procedure  or  compromise  amounting  to  an  alteration  of  the 
engagement  entered  into  in  October  last.  The  surveyors  had  no  discre- 
tionary- powers  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  boundary  dispute,  their 
sole  function  being  to  mark,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  pro- 
visional line  upon  which  the  two  Governments  had  reached  a  compro- 
mise for  the  time  being. 

''The  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  bound- 
ary are  absolutely  intact,  and  their  assertion  in  due  time  will  be 
earnest  and  thorough.  In  the  meantime,  this  Government  foregoes  no 
part  of  its  right  and  power  to  protect  itj3  citizens  in  the  Porcupine 
Creek  region,  whether  they  be  temporarily  within  American  or  British 
jurisdiction,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  privileges  which 
thev  had  before  the  modus  was  concluded,  and  to  see  that  their  free- 
dom  of  access  and  exit,  with  their  goods,  is  not  unreasonably  impeded." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Emmons,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  miners. 
Porcupine  mining  district,  Alaska,  August  3,  1900,  246  MS.  Dom.  LetterSy 
672;  For.  Rel.  1899,  331. 
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See,  also,  Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Sept.  10,  1900, 
247  MS.  Doin.  Let.  564;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shattuck,  Oct.  4, 
1900,  248  MS.  Dom.  Let.  231. 

As  to  customs  regulations,  see  Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury,  March  21,  1898,  226  MS.  Dom.  Let.  579;  Mr.  Moore,  Acting 
Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  April  28,  1898,  228  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  107. 

As  to  postal  regulations,  see  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
March  15,  1900,  243  MS.  Dom.  Let.  618.  s 

As  to  regulations  concerning  the  issuance  of  miners'  certificates  ift  the  North- 
Weet  Territory,  see  note  of  British  ambassador  of  April  25,  1898,  MS. 
Notes,  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  official  utterances  and  documents  in  relation  to  the  boundary 
question  may  be  cited: 

"The  frontier  line  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  as  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  cession  with  Russia,  follows  the  demarkation  assigned  in  a  prior 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Modem  exploration  discloses  that 
this  ancient  boundary  is  impracticable  as  a  geographical  fact.  In  the 
misettled  condition  of  that  region  the  question  has  lacked  importance,  but 
the  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  territory  the  line  is  supposed  to 
traverse  admonishes  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  boundary  is  needful  to  avert  jurisdictional  complications.  I  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  provision  l>e  made  for  a  preliminary  reconnoissance 
by  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  of  acquiring  more  precise  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  I  have  invited  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  con- 
sider with  ua  the  adoption  of  a  more  convenient  line,  to  be  established  by 
meridian  observations  or  oy  known  geographical  features  without  the 
necessity  of  an  expensive  survey  of  the  whole."  (President  Cleveland, 
annual  message,  Dec.  8,  1885. ) 

"The  recommendation,  submitted  last  year,  that  provision  be  made  for  a  pre- 
liminary reconnoissance  of  the  conventional  boundary  line  between  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia  is  renewed."  (President  Cleveland,  annual  me»- 
sage,  Dec.  6,  1886.) 

"The  coastal  boundary  between  our  Alaskan  possessions  and  British  Columbia, 
I  regret  to  say,  has  not  received  the  attention  demancied  by  its  importance, 
and  which  on  several  occasions  heretofore  I  have  had  the  honor  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress. 

"The  admitted  impracticability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  making  an  accurate 
and  precise  survey  and  demarkation  of  the  boundary  line,  as  it  is  recited 
in  the  treaty  with  Russia  under  which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  n^nders  it  absolutely  requisite,  for  the  prevention  of  international 
jurisdictional  complications,  that  adequate  appropriation  for  a  recon- 
noisance  and  survey  to  obtain  proper  knowledge  of  the  locality  and  the 
geographical  features  of  the  boundary  should  be  authorized  by  Congress 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"Knowledge  to  be  only  thus  obtained  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  negotia- 
tion for  ascertaining  a  common  boundary,  or  as  preliminary  to  any  other 
mode  of  settlement."  (President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  3, 
1888.) 

"  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  joint  demarcation  of  the  frontier  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  wherever  required  by  the  increa*«ing  bor- 
der settlements,  and  especially  for  the  exact  location  of  the  water  bound- 
ary in  the  straits  and  rivers."  (President  Harrison,  annual  message,  Dec. 
9,  1891.) 
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'*  Preliminary  surveys  of  the  Alaskan  boandary  .  .  .  are  in  progress."    (Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  annual  message.,  Dec.  3,  1894.) 

In  a  note  of  August  20,  1895,  Lord  Gough,  British  chai^,  stated  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ogilvie,  who  in  1887-88  conducted  a  survey  of  the  country  drained 
by  the  Yukon  River  and  determined  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  of  longitude  and  the  Yukon  River,  had 
been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  determination  of  that  meridian  with 
all  convenient  speed.  It  was  suggested  that  the  United  States  either 
ai^int  a  surveyor  to  act  generally  with  Mr.  Ogilvie,  or  that  the  demar- 
clflion  of  the  line,  which  would  be  made  on  the  ground  by  Mr.  Ogihie, 
should  be  provisionally  recognized  by  both  countries  without  prejudice  to 
what  might  be  determined  by  a  joint  delimitation.  It  was  stated  that  a 
precedent  for  this  second  alternative  occurred  in  1877,  when  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  Stikine  River  as  surveyed  by  a  Canadian 
officer,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter,  was  accepted  by  both  countries  on  similar 
conditions.  It  was  suggested  that  if  the  second  alternative  should  be 
adopted  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  share  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
liminary survey.  The  United  States  suggested  that  the  proposed  sur\'ey 
be  delayed  until  after  Congress  had  had  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the 
proposal  for  a  joint  survey  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor.  ( For. 
Rel.  1895,  I.  72a-724.) 

''The  completion  of  the  preliminary  8ur>'ey  of  that  Alaskan  boundary  which 
follows  the  contour  of  the  coast  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  until  it  strikes  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  at 
or  near  the  smnmit  of  Mount  St.  Elias  awaits  further  necessary  appropria- 
tion, which  is  urgently  recommended.  This  survey  was  undertaken  under 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  entered  into  by  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  July  22,  1892,  and  the  supplementary  convention  of  February  3, 
1894. 

''  As  to  the  remaining  section  of  the  Alaskan  boundary,  which  follows  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  northwanily  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  settlement  of  which  involves  the  physical  location 
of  the  meridian  mentioned,  no  conventional  agreement  has  yet  been  made. 
The  ascertainment  of  a  given  meridian  at  a  particular  point  is  a  work 
requiring  much  time  and  careful  observations  and  surveys.  Such  obser- 
vations and  surveys  were  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1890  and  1891,  while  similar  work  in  the  same  quar- 
ters under  British  auspices  are  believeti  to  give  nearly  coincident  results; 
but  these  surveys  have  been  independently  conducted  and  no  interna- 
tional agreement  to  mark  those  or  any  other  parts  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  meridian  by  pennanent  monuments  has  yet  been  made.  In  the 
meantime  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  is  becoming  a  highway  through  the 
hitherto  unexploreii  wilds  of  Alaska,  and  abundant  mineral  wealth  has 
been  disc^overed  in  that  region,  especially  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
boundary  meridian  with  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  expedient,  and,  indeed,  imperative,  that  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  the  respective  Governments  in  this  new  region  be  speedily  deter- 
mined. Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  has  proposed  a  joint  delimi- 
tation of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  by  an  international 
commission  of  exi)erts,  which,  if  Congress  will  authorize  it  and  make  due 
provision  therefor,  can  be  accomplished  with  no  unreasonable  delay.  It 
is  impossible  to  overlook  the  vital  importance  of  continuing  the  work 
already  entered  upon,  and  supplementing  it  by  further  effective  measures 
looking  to  the  exact  location  of  this  entire  boundary  line."  (President 
Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  2,  1895. ) 
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**  The  undereigneil,  Secretary  of  State,  U)  whom  was  referre<l  on  the  6th  ultimo 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  in  the  following  terms: 

"*In  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States, 

'''December  18,  1896. 

*^  * Reiolvedj  That  the  President  is  requested,  if  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interests,  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  all  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence and  other  information  officially  possessed  by  this  Government, 
respecting  the  establishment  or  attempt  to  establish  jxjst  routes  by  Great 
Britain  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  over  or  upon  United  States  territory 
in  Alaska;  also  respecting  the  occupation  or  attempted  occupation  by  any 
other  means  of  any  portion  of  such  territory  by  the  military  or  civil 
authorities  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Dominion  of  Canaila;  also  respecting 
any  other  attempt  by  Great  Britain  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  assert 
any  claims  to  territory  of  the  United  States  in  Alaska ' — 

**  Has  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  State  is  not  officially  possessed  of  any  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence or  other  information  respecting  the  establishment  of,  or  any 
attempt  to  establish,  post  routes  by  Great  Britain  or  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  over  or  upon  United  States  territory  in  Alaska. 

"Deeming  it  possible  that  the  Postmaster-General  might  be  able  to  impart 
some  information  touching  this  particular  feature  of  the  Senate's  inquiry, 
I  ad<lressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  subject.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  his 
reply,  of  January  31,  1896,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  round  trip  by 
carrier  was  contemplated  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  via  Juneau, 
Alaska,  to  Fort  Cudahy. 

"The  Department  of  State  is  not  officially  po8se*»sed  of  any  authentic  corre- 
spondence or  other  information  respecting  any  occupation  or  attempted 
occupation,  by  other  means  than  the  establishment  of  post  routes,  of  any 
portion  of  United  States  territory  in  Alaska  by  the  military  or  civil  author- 
ities of  Great  Britain  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  only  diplomatic 
correspondence  on  file  having  even  a  remote  relation  to  this  branch  6i  the 
Senate's  inquiry  was  exchanged  in  June,  1895,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  the  British  ambassador  at  this  capital 
asked  that  customs  facilities  be  accorded  a  detachment  of  twenty  mounted 
police  en  route  for  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Yukon  country,  passing  to 
its  destination  by  way  of  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Wa^^hington,  and  St. 
Michaels,  Alaska,  aiid  thence  ascending  the  Yukon  River  to  the  boundary. 
The  desired  facilities  were  promptly  accorded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  British  ambassador  was  so  informe<l.  Copies  of  the 
corresiwndence  in  question  are  appended. 

"The  Department  of  State  is  not  officially  possessed  of  aiiy  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence or  other  information  respecting  any  other  attempt  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  assert  any  claims  to  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  Alaska,  either  by  occupation  or  attempt  to  occupy  such 
territory  or  otherwise."  (Report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Stv.  of  States  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Feb.  .10,  1896,  accompanying  the  message  of  the  President  to  the 
Senate  of  the  same  date,  S.  Doc.  112,  54  Cong.  1  ses.s. ;  For.  Rel.  1895,  I. 
577. )  '     ♦ 

In  For.  Rel.  1896,  289-293,  there  is  a  correspondence  concerning  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  between  Alaska  and  the 
British-Canadian  territory. 

"  A  proposal  for  the  immediate  location  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  line  along 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  by  setting  international  m(mu- 
ments  thereon  at  or  between  convenient  points  already  determined  by 
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independent  American  and  Canadian  surveys,  and  by  continuing  its 
demarcation  by  joint  survey,  having  l)een  accepted,  negotiations  are  in 
progress  toward  a  convention  with  Great  Britain  or  the  organization  of  an 
international  survey  commission,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  approved 
February  20,  1896.         » 

"The  prospects  of  immediate  negotiations  for  the  precise  demarcation  of  the 
coastwise  Alaskan  boundary  are  good.  The  preliminary  survey  of  that 
region  under  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of  July  22, 1892,  was  com- 
pleted within  the  stipulated  time,  and,  having  before  them  the  necessary 
topographical  data,  the  t>vo  Governments  are  now  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider and  establish  the  boundary  luie  in  question  acconiing  to  the  facts  and 
agreeably  to  the  true  purpose  of  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  whereby  it  is  de- 
scribed.'* {Report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7, 
1896;  For.  Rel.  1896,  Ixxiv. ) 

"  In  my  last  annual  message  I  referred  to  the  pending  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  means  of  an  executive 
agreement  a  Joint  High  Commission  had  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  all  unsettled  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
embracing  twelve  subjects,  among  which  were  the  questions  of  the  fur 
seals,  the  fisheries  of  the  coast  and  contiguous  inland  waters,  the  Alaskan 
boundary,  the  transit  of  merchandise  in  bond,  the  alien  labor  laws,  mining 
rights,  reciprocity  in  trade,  revision  of  the  agreement  respecting  naval 
vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes,  a  more  complete  marking  of  parts  of  the 
boundary,  provision  for  the  conveyance  of  criminals,  and  for  wrecking 
and  salvage. 

**  Much  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Commission  toward  the  adjustment  of 
many  of  these  questions,  when  it  became  apparent  that  an  irreconcilable 
difference  of  views  was  entertained  respecting  the  delimitation  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary.  In  the  failure  of  an  a<^reement  as  to  the  meaning  of 
articles  3  and  4  of  the  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
which  defined  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada,  the  American 
Commissioners  proposed  that  the  subject  of  the  boundary  be  laid  aside  and 
that  the  remaining  questions  of  difference  be  proceeded  with,  some  of 
which  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  assure  the  probability  of  a  settlement 
This  being  declined  by  the  British  Commissioners,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  the  boundary  should  be  adjusted  by  the  two  Governments. 
The  subject  has  been  receiving  the  careful  attention  which  its  importance 
demands,  with  the  result  that  a  modus  vivendi  for  provisional  demarcations 
in  the  region  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  has  l>een  agreed  upon ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  between  the  two  Governments 
will  end  in  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  and  delimitation  of  a  per- 
manent lx)undary. '  *     ( President  McKinley ,  annual  message,  Dec.  5, 1899. ) 

"The  work  of  marking  certain  provisional  boundary  points,  for  convenience 
of  administration,  around  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  in  accordance  with 
the  temporary  arrangement  of  October,  1899,  was  completed  by  a  joint 
survey  in  July  last.  The  modus  vivendi  has  so  far  worked  without  friction, 
and  the  Dominion  Government  has  provided  rules  and  regulations  for 
securing  to  our  citizens  the  benefit  of  the  reciprocal  stipulation  that  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  either  [>ower  found  by  that  arrangement  wnthin  the 
temporary  jurisdiction  of  the  other  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  But  however  necessary  such 
an  exi)edient  may  have  been  to  tide  over  the  grave  emergencies  of  the 
situation,  it  is  at  best  but  an  unsatisfactory  makeshift,  which  should  not 
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be  suffered  to  delay  the  speedy  and  complete  establishment  of  the  frontier 
line  to  which  we  are  entitled  under  the  Russo- American  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Alaska. 

**In  this  relation  I  may  refer  again  to  the  need  of  definitely  marking  the 
Alaskan  boundary  where  it  follows  -  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meridian.  A  convention  to  that  end  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  some 
two  years,  but  as  no  action  has  been  taken  I  contemplate  negotiating  a 
new  convention  for  a  joint  determination  of  the  meridian  by  tel^raphic 
observations.  These,  it  is  believed,  will  give  more  accurate  and  unques- 
tionable results  than  the  sidereal  methods  heretofore  independently  fol- 
lowed, which,  as  is  known,  proved  discrepant  at  several  points  on  the 
line,  although  not  varying  at  any  place  more  than  700  feet."  (President 
McKinley,  annual  message,  Dec.  3,  1900. ) 

Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  report  of  April  24,  1902,  as  to  allied  sur- 
veys and  encroachments  by  British  and  Canadian  officials  on  American 
territory  near  the  border,  stated  that  investigation  of  the  allegations  would 
be  continued  till  the  truth  waa  ascertained.  (H.  Doc.  576,  57  Cong.  1 
sess.) 

See  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Choate,  amb.  to  England,  June  28,  1899, 
MS.  Inst.  Gr.  Brit.  XXXIII.  201. 

The  western  boundary  of  Alaska,  a«  defined  in  the  treaty  of  cession 
(Art.  I.),  takes  as  a  place  of  beginning  ^'a  point  in  Bering's  Straits  on 
the  parallel  of  65°  30'  north  latitude,  at  its  intersection  by  the  meridian 
which  passes  midway  between  the  islands  of  Krusenstern  or  Ignalook 
and  the  island  of  Ratmanoff  or  Noonarbook."  From  this  point  the 
line  in  its  upward  course  "proceeds  due  north,  without  limitation," 
into  the  "Frozen  Ocean;"  and,  in  its  downward  course,  '^  beginning  at 
the  same  initial  point,  proceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  southwest 
through  Bering's  Straits  and  Bering's  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between 
the  northwest  point  of  the  island- of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  southeast 
point  of  Cape  Choukotski  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  west  longitude;  thence  from  the  intersection  of  that  meridian  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  island  of 
Attou  and  the  Copper  Island  of  the  Kormandorski  couplet  or  group, 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  and  ninet}"- 
three  degrees  west  longitude,  so  as  to  include  in  the  territory  conveyed 
the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  east  of  that  meridian." 

9.  Hawaiian  Islands. 
§  108. 

September  19,  1820,  John   C.  Jones  was  appointed  to  reside  in 

the  Hawaiian,  then  commonly  called  the  Sandwich, 
aryrea  oni.    jgjj^^^jy^   g^  ''agent   of  the  United   States   for  com- 
merce and  seamen." 

In  1826  the  islands  were  visited  by  Capt.  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones, 
commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Peacock^  who  was  sent  thither  to  adjust  cer- 
tain matters  affecting  the  interests  of  American  residents.  He  accom- 
plished his  mission  successfully,  and  besides  concluded  the  first  treaty 
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formally  negotiated  with  the  Hawaiian  king  by  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  power;  but  this  treat}'  was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States. 

In  1829  Captain  Finch,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Vhicennen^  who  visited  the 
islands,  bearing  presents  and  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  estimated  the  number  of  American 
vessels  that  called  at  the  islands  in  the  course  of  a  vearatone  hundred, 
their  aggregate  tonnage  at  3.5,000,  and  their  value  with  their  cargoes  at 
upwards  of  $5,000,000.  All  these  vessels  were  concerned,  in  one  wa}' 
or  another,  with  the  pursuit  of  commerce  in  the  East. 

A  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  islands  was  concluded  by  a  British 
naval  officer  November  16, 1836.  A  treaty  and  a  convention  were  con- 
cluded by  a  French  naval  officer  in  1839. 

Report  of  Mr.  Allen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  February  9,  1893,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  52  Cong.  2  sees.;  For. 
Rel.  1894,  App.  II;  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  Asiatic  Politics,  The 
Independent,  May  4,  1899,  1206. 

"The  United  States  have  regarded  the  existing  authorities  in  the 

Sandwich  Islands  as  a  Government  suited  to  the  con- 

Kr.  Webster's  let-  j...  -  .  i  i  j         i.*  i.u   •  u    • 

dition  of  the  people,  and  resting  on  their  own  choice; 

and  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  all 
commercial  nations  require  that  that  Government  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  b}'  foreign  powers.  Of  the  vessels  which  visit  the  islands, 
it  is  known  that  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  islands 
and  of  their  Government  than  any  other  nation  can  be;  and  this  con- 
sideration induces  the  President  to  be  quite  willing  to  declare,  as  the 
sense  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Government 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ought  to  be  respected;  that  no  power  ought 
either  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  as  a  conquest  or  for  the  pui'pose 
of  colonization,  and  that  no  power  ought  to  seek  for  any  undue  control 
over  the  existing  Government,  or  any  exclusive  privileges  or  prefer- 
ences wnth  it  in  matters  of  commerce."' 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Me.sHrH.  Haalilio  and  Richards,  agents  from 
Hawaii,  Dec.  19,  1842,  6  Webster's  Works,  478;  11.  Ex.  Doc.  ^5,  27  Cong. 
.'5  sess.;  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  IT.  44. 


"Owing  to  their  locality  and  to  the  course  of  the  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  the  Sandwich  Islands 

President  Tyler' 8  zi        i.         •  ijfij.ii  i 

are  the  stopping  place  for  almost  all  vessels  passing 
from  continent  to  continent  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  are  especially  resorted  to  by  the  great  numbers  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  which  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  in  those  seas. 
The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  found  in  those  islands  in 
the  course  of  a  year  are  stated,  probablv  with  sufficient  accuracy,  in 
the  letter  of  the  agents. 
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'*  Just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  Government  of  the 
islands  is  as  yet  feeble;  but  its  dispositions  appear  to  be  just  and 
pacific,  and  it  seems  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  people  by 
the  introduction  of  knowledge,  of  religious  and  moral  institutions, 
means  of  education,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

'*It  can  not  but  be  in  conformity  with  the  interest  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this  com- 
munity, thus  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  should  be 
respected,  and  all  its  rights  strictU'  and  conscientiously  regarded.  And 
this  must  also  be  the  true  interest  of  all  other  commercial  states.  Far 
remote  from  the  dominions  of  European  powers,  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity as  an  independent  state  may  yet  be  in  a  high  degree  useful  to 
all  whose  trade  is  extended  to  those  regions,  while  its  nearer  approach 
to  this  continent  and  the  intercourse  which  American  vessels  have  with 
it,  such  vessels  constituting  five-sixths  of  all  which  annually  visit  it, 
could  not  but  create  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at 
any  attempt  by  another  power,  sliould  such  an  attempt  be  threatened 
or  feared,  to  take  possession  of  the  islands,  colonize  them,  and  subvert 
the  native  Government.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
possess  so  very  large  a  share  in  the  intercourse  with  those  islands,  it  is 
deemed  not  unfit  to  make  the  declaration  that  their  Government  seeks, 
nevertheless,  no  peculiar  advantages,  no  exclusive  control  over  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  but  is  content  with  its  independent  existence, 
and  anxiously  wishes  for  its  security  and  prosperity.  Its  forbearance 
in  this  respect,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  very  large  intercourse 
which  American  vessels  have  with  the  islands,  would  justify  this  Gov- 
ernment, should  events  hereafter  arise  to  require  it,  in  making  a  decided 
remonstrance  against  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  policy  by  any  other 
power.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  recommend  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  a  moderate  allowance,  to  be  made  out  of  the  Trejisury,  to  the 
consul  residing  there,  that,  in  a  Government  so  new  and  a  country  so 
remote,  xA^merican  citizens  may  have  respectable  authority  to  which  to 
apply  for  redress  in  case  of  injury  to  their  persons  and  property,  and 
to  whom  the  Government  of  the  countrv  mav  also  make  known  any 
acts  committed  by  American  citizens  of  which  it  may  think  it  has  a 
right  to  complain." 

Message  of  President  Tyler,  Dee.  30,  1842,  (5  Webster's  Works,  tGS-M;  If.  Ex. 
Doc.  36,  27th  Cong.  3  sess.;  For.  Rel.  1<S94,  App.  II.  39. 

The  foregoing  message  of  President  Tyler  and  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Webster  grew  out  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  William  Richards,  a 
clergyman,  and  Timoteo  Haalilio,  a  native,  who  visited  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France  with  a  view  to  secure  recognition  of 
Hawaiian  independence.  While  saying  that  the  United  States  regarded 
the  existing  authorities  in  the  Islands  ''as  a  government  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  people''  and  that  that  government  ''ought  to  be 
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respected,"  Mr.  Webster  also  stated  that  the  President  did  not  see  any 
present  necessity  for  the  negotiation  of  a  formal  treaty,  or  the  appoint- 
ment or  reception  of  diplomatic  characters.  A  consul  or  agent  would, 
he  said,  continue  to  reside  in  the  islands;  and  he  intimated  that  the 
correspondence  would  be  communicated  to  Congress  and  would  also 
be  ''officially  made  known  to  the  governments  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe." 

Lord  George  Paulet,  of  the  British  man-of-war  Carysfort^  in  1843, 

seized  the   islands  in    the  name  of    Her    Britannic 

B  t^  1848      Mfl-jc^^ty,  and  compelled  the  King  to  sign  a  deed  of 

cession.  Lord  Paulet  immediately  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  conduct  the  government.  Commodore  Kearney,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
arrived  July  11  in  the  same  year,  on  the  frigate  Constellation^  pro- 
tested against  the  cession  and  also  against  the,  acts  of  the  commission 
so  far  as  they  injuriously  affected  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
On  July  31,  1843,  Rear-Admiral  Thomas,  R.  N.,  who  had  arrived  at 
Honolulu  on  the  man-of-war  Diihlin^  restored  the  Hawaiian  flag  and 
disavowed  the  act  of  seizure.  June  25,  1843,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington  informed  the  Department  of  State  that  the  seizure  was 
"entirely  unauthorized  by  Her  Majesty's  Government."  On  the  13th 
of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Legar^  had  written,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Everett,  then  United  States  minister  in  London,  that  "we  might 
even  feel  justified,  consistently  with  our  own  principles,  in  interfering 
by  force  to  prevent  its  [the  Hawaiian  Kingdom]  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe."^ 

November  28,  1843,  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  foreign  secretary,  and 

the  French  ambassador  at  London,  signed  a  declara- 
,    ,  V ,  tion   to .  the   effect  that  Great    Britain   and  France, 

declaration.  ' 

''taking  into  consideration  the  existence  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  of  a  government  capable  of  providing  for  the  regularity 
of  its  relations  with  foreign  nations,  have  thought  it  right  to  engage, 
reciprocally,  to  consider  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independent  state, 
and  never  to  take  possession,  either  directly  or  under  the  title  of  pro- 
tectorate, or  under  any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
which  the}^  are  composed."* 

"The  President  has  learned  with  regret  and  astonishment  the  prob- 
able refusal  of  the  Hawaiian  (Government  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
He  entertains  the  hope  that  this  may  not  be  their  final  determination. 
If  it  should  be,  he  will  be  compelled  to  consider  it  as  evidence  of  a 
want  of  friendly  feeling  toward  this  Government  .  .  .    This  Govern- 

oFor.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  113.  See  also  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Brit, 
min.,  July  5,  1848,  MS.  NoU\m  to  Brit.  Leg.  VI.  2S9;  Mr.  Marcy,Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  March  11,  1854,  MS.  Inst.  Great  Britain,  XVI.  21^, 

6 For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  11.64. 
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ment  having  .  .  .  pledged  itself  to  accord  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  state,  cannot  in  honor 
and  justice  demand  from  it  anything  which,  under  like  circumstances, 
it  would  not  demand  from  the  most  powerful  nations.  1  can  discover 
nothing  that  would  justify  this  Government  in  objecting  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Hawaiian  courts  in  ordinary  cases  arising  under  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  country  or  in  dictating  the  policy  which  that 
Government  should  pursue  upon  any  domestic  subject,  and  especially 
that  of  the  tenure  of  real  estate  by  resident  foreigners  .  .  .  We 
ardently  desire  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. It  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our  interests,  if  tempted 
by  their  weakness,  they  should  be  seized  by  Great  Britain  or  France; 
more  especially  so  since  our  recent  acquisitions  from  Mexico  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  comr.  to  Hawaii,  Aug.  28, 
1848,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  II.  1. 

Mr.  Calhoun  once  intimated  that  the  United  States  could  claim  for  their  citi- 
zens in  Hawaii  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  foreigners.  (Mr. 
Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Sec.  of  Navy,  Jan.  11,  1845,  35  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  70.) 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  1849  (infra)  merely  provided,  in 
accordance  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  each  country 
should  accord  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  the  same  rights  as  were  secured 
to  its  own,  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

In  1849  the  armed  forces  of  France  took  possession  of  the  fort,  the 

French   interven-    Government    offices,  and    other  public   property  at 

tion:   American    Honolulu,  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  native 

position  and    authorities,    but    did   not  haul    down    the   Hawaiian 

Dec.  20,  1849,  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
cluded with  Mr.  James  Jackson  Jarves,  special  commissioner  of  the 
Hawaiian  King,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
extradition — the  first  regular  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii.     It  was  duly  ratified. 

"The  Department  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  French  have  any 
intention  to  adopt  with  reference  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  same  policy 
which  they  havfe  pursued  in  regard  to  Tahiti.  If,  however,  in  your 
judgment,  it  should  be  warranted  by  circumstances,  you  may  take  a 
proper  opportunity  to  intimate  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of 
France,  that  the  situation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  respect  to  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific,  and  the  bonds,  commercial  and  of  other  descrip- 
tions, between  them  and  the  United  States  are  such  that  we  could  never 
with  indifference  allow  them  to  pass  under  the  dominion  or  exclusive 
control  of  any  other  power.  We  do  not  ourselves  covet  sovereignty 
over  them.     We  would  be  content  that  they  should  remain  under  their 
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present  rulers,  who,  we  believe,  are  disposed  to  bo  just  and  impartial 
in  their  dealings  with  all  nations." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rives,  min.  to  France,  July  5,  1850,  For. 
Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  87.  See,  also,  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  MesBrs. 
Judd  &  Jarves,  Hawaiian  comre.,  June  3,  1850,  MS.  Notes  to  Hawaii,  1. 2. 

The  proceedings  of  M.  Dillon  and  the  French  admiral  in  Hawaii,  in 
1849,  appearing  "to  have  been  incompatible  with  any  just  regard  for 
the  Hawaiian  Government  as  an  independent  state,"  and  to  indicate 
"a  determination  on  the  part  of  those  officers  to  humble  and  annihi- 
late that  Government,"  the  "further  enforcement"  of  their  demands, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  M.  Perrin's  mission,  "would  be 
tantamount  to  a  subjugation  of  the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  France. 
A  step  like  this  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  dissatisfaction  which  would  tend 
seriousl}^  to  disturb  our  existing  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
Government.  This  is  a  result  to  be  deplored.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
not  be  too  late,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  make  such  representations 
upon  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France  as  will 
induce  that  Government  to  desist  from- measures  incompatible  with 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  to  make 
amends  for  the  acts  which  the  French  agents  have  already  committed 
there  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  treatv  between 
the  Hawaiian  Government  and  France." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rives,  min.  to  France,  June  19,  1851,  For. 
Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  97. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  national  existence  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  to  treat  with 
it  as  an  independent  state.  Its  example  was  soon  followed  by  several 
of  the  Governments  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  true  to  its  treaty 
obligations,  has  in  no  case  interfered  with  the  Hawaiian  Government 
for  the  pui-pose  of  opposing  the  course  of  its  own  independent  con- 
duct, or  of  dictating  to  it  any  particular  line  of  policy.  ...  It 
declared  its  real  purpose  to  be  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment at  a  very  important  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  should  be 
able  to  maintain  such  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  are  main- 
tained between  civilized  states.     ... 

"This  Government  still  desires  to  sec  the  nationality  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government  maintained,  its  independent  administration  of  public  affairs 
respected,  and  its  prosperity  and  reputation  increased. 

"But  while  thus  indisposed  to  exercise  any  sinister  influence  itself 
over  the  councils  of  Hawaii,  or  to  overawe  the  proceedings  of  its  Gov- 
ernment In'  the  menace  or  the  artuil  application  of  superior  military 
force,  it  expects  to  see  other  powerful  nations  act  in  the  same  spirit 
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It  is,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  regret  that  the  President  has  read  the 
correspondence  and  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  occur- 
ring between  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  Mr.  Perrin,  the  commis- 
sioner of  France,  at  Honolulu.  .  .  .  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
ten  times  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  of  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Five-sixths  of  all  their  commercial  intercourse  is  with  the 
United  States,  and  these  considerations,  together  with  others  of  a 
more  general  character,  have  fixed  the  course  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  pursue  in  regard  to  thena.  The  annunciation 
of  this  policy  will  not  surprise  the  Governments  of  Europe,  nor  be 
thought  to  be  unreasonable  by  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world;  and 
that  policy  is,  that  while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  itself, 
faithful  to  its  original  assurance,  scrupulously  regards  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  can  never  consent  to  see  those  islands 
taken  possession  of  by  either  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of 
Europe,  nor  can  it  consent  that  demands  manifestly  unjust  and  deroga- 
tory, and  inconsistent  with  a  homijide  independence,  shall  be  enforced 
against  that  Government." 

Mr.  Webeter,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Severance,  U.  S.  minister  at  Honolulu,  No. 
4,  July  14,  1851,  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  99-101.  Mr.  Webster  added 
that  the  substance  of  this  instruction  had  been  intimated  to  fhe  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  that  M.  Sartiges,  the  French  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, had  det^lared  that  his  Government  had  no  intention  of  taking  the 
islands  or  of  acting  toward  them  in  an  aggressive  spirit.  In  an  unnumbered 
and  private  instruction  to  Mr.  Severance,  of  July  14,  1851,  Mr.  Webster 
said:  "In  my  official  letter  of  this  date  I  have  spoken  of  what  the  United 
States  would  do  in  certain  contingencies.  But  in  thus  speaking  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  I  do  not  mean  the  executive  power,  but 
the  Government  in  its  general  aggregate,  and  especially  that  branch  of 
the  Government  which  possesses  the  war-making  power.  This  distinction 
you  will  carefully  observe,  and  you  will  neither  direct,  request,  nor  encour- 
age any  naval  officer  of  the  United  States  in  committing  hostilities  on 
French  vessels  of  war."  Mr.  Severance  was  also  to  refrain  from  encour- 
aging in  anyone  "any  idea  or  expectation  that  the  islands  will  become 
annexed  to  the  United  States,"  and  he  was  directed  to  return  a  deed  of 
cession  which  the  king  had  placed  in  his  hands.  (For.  Rel.  1894,  App. 
II.  101-102. ) 

"  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  differences  which  have  for  some 
time  past  been  pending  between  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic and  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  may  be  peaceably  and  durably 
adjusted  so  as  to  secure  the  independence  of  those  islands.  Long 
before  the  events  which  have  of  late  imparted  so  much  importance  to 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  we  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Government.  This  Government  was 
first  in  taking  that  step,  and  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
immediately  followed.  We  were  influenced  in  this  measure  by  the 
existing  and  prospective  importance  of  the  islands  as  a  place  of  refuge 
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and  refre«hment  for  our  v'essels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  by 
the  consideration  that  they  lie  in  the  course  of  the  great  trade  which 
must,  at  no  distant  day,  be  carried  on  between  the  western  coast  of 
North  America  and  Eastern  Asia. 

''We  were  also  influenced  by  a  desire  that  those  islands  should  not 
pass  under  the  control  of  any  other  great  maritime  state,  but  should 
remain  in  an  independent  condition,  and  so  be  accessible  and  useful 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  I  need  not  say  that  the  importance  of 
these  considerations  has  been  greatly  enhanced  bj'^  the  sudden  and  vast 
development  which  the  interests  of  the  United  States  have  obtained  in 
California  and  Oregon,  and  the  polic\'  heretofore  adopted  in  regard 
to  those  islands  will  be  steadily  pursued." 

Preeident  Fillmore,  Second  Aiiiiiial  Message,  Dec.  2,  1851,  Richardson's  Mes- 
sages, V.  120. 

September  22,  1853,  Mr.  Marcy,  who  had  then  become  Secretary  of 

State,  observed  that  the  islands  would,  at  some  period 

tT^  ism"*"'  P^^^^P^  ^^^  ^^^'  distant,  come  under  the  protectorate 

of  or  be  transferred  to  some  foreign  power.  It  was 
not,  said  Mr.  Marcy,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  accelerate  such 
a  change,  but  if  in  the  course  of  events  it  became  unavoidable,  the 
United  States  would  mther  acquire  their  sovereignty  than  see  it  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  power.  ''The  intercourse  between  our  Pacific 
ports  and  the  ports  of  the  distant  East  is,"  continued  Mr.  Marcy, 
'destined  perhaps  to  be  uix)n  as  large  a  scale  as  that  which  we  now 
enjoy  with  all  the  world,  juid  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade  must 
ever  resoiii  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  fuel  and  other  supplies,  as  has 
ever  been  the  case  with  our  whale  ships  in  their  outward  and  inward 
voyages.  It  is  conse(|uently  indispensable  to  our  welfare  that  the 
j)olicy  which  governs  them  should  be  liberal,  and  that  it  should  con- 
tinue free  from  the  control  of  any  third  country."" 

Dispatches  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Gregg  indicated  that 
the  Hawaiian  Government  had  become  convinced  of  its  inabilitv  to 
sustain  itself  any  longer  as  an  independent  state,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  throw  itself  upon  the  protection  of  the  United  Stjites,  or  to 
seek  incorporation  into  the  American  political  system.  To  Mr.  Marcy 
it  seemed  "inevitible  that  they  [the  Hawaiian  Islands]  must  come 
under  the  control  of  this  (lovernmcnt,"  and  to  bo  "  but  reasonable  and 
fair"  that  England  and  Fnincc  "should  acquiesce  in  such  a  disposition 
of  them,  provided  the  transference  was  effected  by  fair  means." 
Both  England  and  France  Were  already  "apprised  of  our  determina- 
tion not  to  allow  them  to  be  owned  by  or  to  fall  under  the  protection 
of  either  of  these  powers  or  of  any  other  European  nation."* 

«Mr.  Marcy,  Stn-.  of  State,  to  Mr.  (in^g,  min.  to  Hawaii,  Sept.  22,  1853,  MS.  Inst 
to  Hawaii,  II.  43. 

'>Mr.  Marcy,.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ma«on,  minister  to  France,  December  16,  1853. 
For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  106. 
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Mr.  Marcy  subsequently  instructed  Mr.  Gregg  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  annexation.^  Mr.  Gregg  negotiated  such  a  treaty,  but  it  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  United  States,  not  only  because  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  annuities  which  it  pledged  to  the  native  rulers,  but  also 
because  it  provided  that  the  islands  should  be  "incorporated  into  the 
American  Union  as  a  State."*  lief  ore  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
treaty  could  be  obtained  the  reigning  king  died,  and  a«  his  successor 
was  unfavorable  to  annexation  the  negotiations  failed. 

July   20,  1855,  Mr.   Marcy   signed,   with  a  commissioner  of   the 

Hawaiian   Government,  at  Washington,   a   treaty  of 

ity  iswTm*^   reciprocity.     This  treaty   was  not  ratified,  although 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  said 
to  have  been  favorable  to  it.^  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  the  Hawaiian  Government  sought  to  revive  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  but,  in  view  of  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  measure  on  the 
public  revenue  at  that  time,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  at  Washing- 
ton to  entertain  the  subject.^  The  rank  of  the  diplomatic  ofiicer  of  the 
United  States  at  Honolulu  was  raised  in  1863  to  that  of  minister  resi- 
dent. In  December,  1866,  Emma,  Queen  Dowager  of  Hawaii,  visited 
the  United  States  on  her  way  from  England  to  Honolulu.'  On  May 
21,  1867,  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded,  but  after  remain- 
ing in  suspense  three  years  it  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate 
June  1,1870./ 

Meanwhile   the   question    of   annexation   was    again    agitated   and 

the  minister  of   the  United  States  at  Honolulu  was 

tion  roe  t     '  ^"structed ''that  a  lawful  and  peaceful  annexation  of 

the  islands  to  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  deemed  desirable  by  this  Govern- 
ment; and  that  if  the  policy  of  annexation  should  really  conflict  with 
the  policy  of  reciprocity,  annexation  is  in  every  case  to  be  preferred. "o' 

aMr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  (iregg,  April  4,  1854,  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  121. 

*For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  121-131. 

<^Mr.  Marcy,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  said:  ''In  view  of  the  geographidal 
poeition  of  those  [Hawaiian]  islandn,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  American  interests 
therein,  the  United  States  would  not  regard  with  unconcern  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  power,  and  especially  any  European  maritime  power,  to  disturb  the 
repose  or  interfere  wnth  the  security  of  the  Hawaiian  Government."  (Mr.  Marcy, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lee,  Hawaiian  comr.,  Sept.  21,  1855,  MS.  Not^s  to  Hawaii,  I.  4.) 

rfFor.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  136,  Report  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
President.  See,  also,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Allen,  Jan.  11,  18H4,  MS. 
Notes  to  Hawaii,  I.  32;  to  Mr.  McBride,  Fel).  8,  1864,  and  Oct.  17,  1864,  MS.  Inst. 
Hawaii,  II.  113,  120. 

<?Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCook,  Sei>t.  24,  1866,  MS.  Innt.  Hawaii,  II. 
146. 

/Mr.  Sewanl,  Sec.  of  States  ^<>  ^^^-  McCHiUoch,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  Jan.  30,  18(>7,  75 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  168. 

^Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McC'ook,  September  12,  1867,  For.  Rel.  1894, 
App.  II.  143.  * 
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A  year  later,  however,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  that  ''the  public  attention 
sensibly  continues  to  be  fastened  upon  the  domestic  questions  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  late  Civil  War.  The  public  mind  refuses  to 
dismiss  these  questions  even  so  far  as  to  entertain  the  higher  but  more 
remote  questions  of  national  extension  and  aggrandizement."** 

Early  in  1871,  the  discussion  of  annexation  was  reopened  by  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Honolulu.*  His  dispatch  was  confi- 
dentially communicated  to  the  Senate  by  President  Grant  without  any 
recommendation,  but  with  the  statement  that  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
if  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  express  them,  "would  be  very  accept- 
able with  reference  to  any  future  course  which  there  might  be  a  dis- 
position to  adopt.  "^ 

"The  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  outpost  fronting  and 
commanding  the  whole  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  gives 
to  the  future  of  those  islands  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  clear  that  this  Govern- 
ment can  not  be  expected  to  assent  to  their  transfer  from  their  present 
control  to  that  of  any  powerful  maritime  or  commercial  nation.  Such 
transfer  to  a  maritime  power  would  threaten  a  military  surveillance  in 
the  Pacific  similar  to  that  which  Bermuda  has  afforded  in  the  Atlantic — 
the  latter  has  been  submitted  to  from  necessitv,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
congenital  with  our  Government — but  we  desire  no  additional  similar 
outposts  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  at  some  future  time  use  them 
to  our  disadvantage. 

"The  condition  of  the  Government  of  Hawaii  and  its  evident  tend- 
ency to  decay  and  dissolution  force  upon  us  the  earnest  consideration 
of  its  future — possibly  its  near  future. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  persons  in 
the  islands,  representing  large  interests  and  great  wealth,  to  become 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  And  while  there  are,  as  I  have  already 
said,  many  and  influential  persons  in  this  country  who  question  the 
polic}'  of  any  insular  acquisitions,  perhaps  even  of  any  extension  of 
territorial  limits,  there  are  also  those  of  influence  and  of  wise  fore- 
sight who  see  a  future  that  mu.^t  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  the  limits 
of  this  nation,  and  that  will  require  a  resting  spot  in  the  midocean, 

«Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Spalding,  July  5, 1868,  For.  Rel.  1894.  App.  II. 
144.  See,  alHo,  confidential  circular,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dix,  min.  to 
France,  Aug.  31,  1868,  referring  to  a  special  million  from  Hawaii  to  Europe  for  the 
revision  of  treaties,  and  saying:  "  While  the  opinion  extensively  prevails  among  us 
that  the  sovereignty  of  those  islands  ought  to  be  acquired  without  delay  by  the 
United  States,  the  opinion  is  universal  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  let  the  islands  fall  under  the  jurisdiction,  protection,  or 
dominating  influence  of  any  foreign  i)ower.'*     (MS.  Inst.  France,  XVIII.  191.) 

ft  Mr.  Pierce  to  Mr.  Fish,  February  25,  1871,  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  17. 

^'Confidential  message  to  the  Senate,  April  5, 1871,  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  16;  Mr. 
Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierce,  April  5,  1871,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  II.  212. 
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between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  vast  domains  of  Asia,  which  are  now 
opening  to  commerce  and  Christian  civilization." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierce,  min.  to  Hawaii,  March  25,  1873,  For. 
Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  19;  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  II.  243.  See  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis, 
Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierce,  March  15,  1873,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  II. 
242;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierce,  June  27  and  Oct.  15, 1873,  MS. 
Inst.  Hawaii,  II.  252,  256. 

In  1874  King  Kalakaua,  with  a  suite  of  several  persons  and  accom- 
panied by  the  American  minister,  visited  the  United 
cprocity    eaty,   gj^^^^      jj^  arrived  in  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of 

Jan.  90,  1876. 

November,  and  after  visiting  Washington  made  a 
journey  through  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  He 
returned  to  Hawaii  in  February,  1876,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Penmcola. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  visit  was  to  obtain  a  reciprocity 
treaty.'' 

January  30, 1875,  there  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  convention  concerning  commercial  reciprocity. 
Article  IV. ,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  provided  that  His  Hawaiian 
Majesty  should  riot,  while  the  treaty  remained  in  force,  "lease  or  other-* 
wise  dispose  of  or  create  any  lien  upon  any  port,  harbor,  or  other 
territory  in  his  dominions,  or  grant  any  special  privilege  or  rights  of 
use  therein  to  any  other  power,  state,  or  government,  nor  make  any 
treaty  by  which  any  other  nation  shall  obtain  the  same  privileges,  rel- 
ative to  the  admission  of  any  articles  free  of  duty^,  hereby  secured  to 
the  United  States."  Another  amendment  of  the  Senate,  in  Art.  V., 
provided  that  the  treaty  should  not  take  effect  till  a  law  to  carry  it 
into  operation  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  law  was  approved  Aug.  15,  1876,  and  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber the  President  by  proclamation  declared  the  treaty  to  be  in  oper- 
ation.* Claims  were  afterwards  made  by  British  and  (jerman  mer- 
chants, with  the  support  of  their  Governments,  for  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  in  Hawaii  under  the  most-favored-nation  clauses  in  their  trea- 
ties with  that  Government.  By  a  separate  article  to  the  treaty  between 
Germany  and  Hawaii,  concluded  at  Berlin  March  25  and  at  Honolulu 
Sept.  19,  1879,  it  was  expressly  agreed  that  "the  special  advantages 
granted  by  said  convention  [of  Jan.  30,  1875J  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  consideration  of  equivalent  advantages,  shall  not  in  any 

a  For.  Rel.  1875, 1.  669-679;  8.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  44  Cong.  1  sesn.  8ee  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Pierc-e,  April  8,  1875,  MkS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  II.  286. 

^The  treaty  is  dincusBed  in  the  President's  Message  of  Dec.  6,  1875,  II.  Ex.  Doc. 
1,  44  Cong.  1  sees.;  reports,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  on  the  bill  to  carry  it  into 
effect  may  be  found  in  H.  Report  116,  parts  1  and  2,  44  Cong.  1  sess:  and  the  de- 
bates may  be  seen  in  the  Cong.  Record.  See  also  the  President's  Message,  Dec.  9, 
1876,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  44  Cong.  2  sess.;  and  the  President's  pnxilamation  of  Sept.  9, 
1876,  19  Stats.  666. 
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formally  negotiated  with  the  Hawaiian  king  by  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  power;  but  this  treat}^  was  not  ratified  b}^  the  United  States. 

In  1829  Captain  Finch,  of  the  IT.  S.  S.  VincenneH^  who  visited  the 
islands,  bearing  presents  and  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  estimated  the  number  of  American 
vessels  that  called  at  the  islands  in  the  course  of  a  vear  at  one  hundred, 
their  aggregate  tonnage  at  3/),000,  and  their  value  with  their  cargoes  at 
upwards  of  $5,000,000.  All  these  vessels  were  concerned,  in  one  way 
or  another,  with  the  pursuit  of  commerce  in  the  East. 

A  treaty  with  the  king  of  the  islands  was  concluded  by  a  British 
naval  officer  November  16, 1836.  A  treaty  and  a  convention  were  con- 
cluded by  a  French  naval  officer  in  1839. 

Report  of  Mr.  Allen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  February  9,  1893,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  52  Cong.  2  pess. ;  For. 
Rel.  1894,  App.  II;  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  Asiatic  Politics,  The 
Independent,  May  4,  1899,  1206. 

"The  United  States  have  regarded  the  existing  authorities  in  the 

Sandwich  Islands  as  a  Government  suited  to  the  con- 
Mr.  Webster's  let-   J...  -  .  ,  1  J  J.-  xl_    •  L    • 

1842  dition  of  the  people,  and  resting  on  their  own  choice; 
and  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  all 
commercial  nations  require  that  that  Government  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  b}'  foreign  powers.  Of  the  vessels  which  visit  the  islands, 
it  is  known  that  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  arc  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  islands 
and  of  their  Government  than  any  other  nation  can  be;  and  this  con- 
sideration induces  the  President  to  be  quite  willing  to  declare,  as  the 
sense  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statics,  that  the  Government 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ought  to  be  respected;  that  no  power  ought 
either  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  as  a  conquest  or  for  the  purpo.se 
of  colonization,  and  that  no  power  ought  to  seek  for  any  undue  control 
over  the  existing  Government,  or  any  exclusive  privileges  or  prefer- 
ences with  it  in  matters  of  commerce.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Ilaalilio  and  Richards,  agent^t  from 
Hawaii,  Dec.  19,  1842,  6  Wel>ster's  Works,  478;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  35,  27  C<»ng. 
.S  sess.;  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  IT.  44. 

"Owing  to  their  locality  and  to  the  course  of  the  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  this  (uiarter  of  the  world,  the  Sandwich  Islands 

PreBident  Tyler's  zui.-  i  jt  ixn  i 

are  the  stoppinij  place  for  almost  ail  vessels  passing" 

message.  i  i      fe    r  i       i^     .  .    >x 

from  continent  to  continent  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  are  especially  resorted  to  by  the  great  numbers  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  which  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  in  those  sea^. 
The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  found  in  those  islands  in 
the  course  of  a  year  are  stated,  probabU^  with  sufficient  accurac}',  in 
the  letter  of  the  agents. 
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"  Ju8t  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  Government  of  the 
islands  is  as  yet  feeble;  but  its  dispositions  appear  to  be  just  and 
pacific,  and  it  seems  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  people  by 
the  introduction  of  knowledge,  of  religious  and  moral  institutions, 
means  of  education,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

''It  can  not  but  be  in  conformit}^  with  the  interest  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this  com- 
munity, thus  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  should  be 
respected,  and  all  its  rights  strictly  and  conscientiously  regarded.  And 
this  must  also  be  the  true  interest  of  all  other  commercial  states.  Far 
remote  from  the  dominions  of  European  powers,  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity as  an  independent  state  may  yet  be  in  a  high  degree  useful  to 
all  whose  trade  is  extended  to  those  regions,  while  its  nearer  approach 
to  this  continent  and  the  intercourse  which  American  vessels  have  with 
it,  such  vessels  constituting  live-sixths  of  all  which  annually  visit  it, 
could  not  but  create  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at 
an}^  attempt  by  another  power,  should  such  an  attempt  be  threatened 
or  feared,  to  take  possession  of  the  islands,  colonize  them,  and  subvert 
the  native  Government.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
possess  so  very  large  a  share  in  the  intercourse  with  those  islands,  it  is 
deemed  not  unfit  to  make  the  declaration  that  their  Government  seeks, 
nevertheless,  no  peculiar  advantages,  no  exclusive  control  over  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  but  is  content  with  its  independent  existence, 
and  anxiously  wishes  for  its  security  and  prosperity.  Its  forbearance 
in  this  respect,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  very  large  intercourse 
which  American  vessels  have  with  the  islands,  would  justify  this  Gov- 
ernment, should  events  hereafter  arise  to  require  it,  in  making  a  decided 
remonstrance  against  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  policy  by  any  other 
pQwer.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  recommend  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  a  moderate  allowance,  to  be  made  out  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
consul  residing  there,  that,  in  a  Government  so  new  and  a  country'  so 
remote,  American  citizens  may  have  respectable  authority  to  which  to 
apply  for  redress  in  ca^e  of  injury  to  their  persons  and  property,  and 
to  whom  the  Government  of  the  country  may  also  make  known  any 
acts  committed  by  American  citizens  of  which  it  mav  think  it  has  a 
right  to  complain." 

Message  of  President  Tyler,  Dec.  30,  1842,  6  Webster's  Works,  4«3-'4;  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  35,  27th  Cong.  3  sess.;  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  IT.  39. 

The  foregoing  mqssage  of  President  Tyler  and  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Webster  grew  out  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  William  Richards,  a 
clergyman,  and  Timoteo  Haalilio,  a  native,  who  visited  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France  with  a  view  to  secure  recognition  of 
Hawaiian  independence.  While  saying  that  the  United  States  regarded 
the  existing  authorities  in  the  Islands  '*as  a  government  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  people''  and  that  that  government  ''ought  to  be 
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respected,"  Mr.  Webster  also  stated  that  the  President  did  not  see  any 
present  necessity  for  the  negotiation  of  a  formal  treaty,  or  the  appoifit- 
ment  or  reception  of  diplomatic  chai-acters.  A  consul  or  agent  would, 
he  said,  continue  to  reside  in  the  islands;  and  he  intimated  that  the 
correspondence  would  be  communicated  to  Congress  and  would  also 
be  "officially  made  known  to  the  governments  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe." 

Lord  George  Paulet,  of  the  British  man-of-war  Carysfart^  in  1843, 

seized  the   islands  in    the   name  of    Her    Britannic 

Brita*    1848      Majesty,  and  compelled  the  King  to  sign  a  deed  of 

cession.  Lord  Paulet  immediately  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  conduct  the  government.  Commodore  Kearney,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
arrived  July  11  in  the  same  year,  on  the  frigate  CansteUution^  pro- 
tested against  the  cession  and  also  against  the.  acts  of  the  .commission 
so  far  as  they  injuriously  affected  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
On  July  31,  1843,  Kear-Admiral  Thomas,  R.  N.,  who  had  arrived  at 
Honolulu  on  the  man-of-war  Dxiblin^  restored  the  Hawaiian  flag  and 
disavowed  the  act  of  seizure.  June  25,  1843,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington  informed  the  Department  of  State  that  the  seizure  was 
*' entirely  unauthorized  by  Her  Majesty's  Government."  On  the  13th 
of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Legar^  had  written,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Everett,  then  United  States  minister  in  London,  that  "we  might 
even  feel  justified,  consistently  with  our  own  principles,  in  interfering 
by  force  to  prevent  its  [the  Hawaiian  Kingdom]  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe."^ 

November  28,  1843,  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  foreign   secretary,  and 

the  French  ambassador  at  London,  signed  a  declara- 
ded  "ation       ^^^^  to .  the   effect  that  Great   Britain   and  France, 

'^ taking  into  consideration  the  existence  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  of  a  government  capable  of  providing  for  the  regularity 
of  its  relations  with  foreign  nations,  have  thought  it  right  to  engage, 
reciprocally,  to  consider  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independent  state, 
and  never  to  take  possession,  either  directly  or  under  the  title  of  pro- 
tectorate, or  under  any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
which  they  are  composed."* 

"The  President  has  learned  with  regret  and  astonishment  the  prob- 
able refusal  of  the  Hawaiian  (lovernment  to  conclude  a  treatv  with 
the  United  States  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
He  entertains  the  hope  that  this  may  not  be  their  final  determination. 
If  it  should  be,  he  will  be  compelled  to  consider  it  as  evidence  of  a 
want  of  friendly  feeling  toward  this  (Jovernment  .  .  .    This  Govern- 


«For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  113.  See  also  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Brit, 
mill.,  July  5,  1843,  MS.  Notes  to  Brit.  Leg.  VI.  289;  Mr.  Marcy,Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Buohanan,  March  11,  1854,  MS.  Inst.  Great  Britain,  XVI.  274. 

ft  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  11.64. 
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ment  having  .  .  .  pledged  itself  to  accord  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  state,  cannot  in  honor 
and  justice  demand  from  it  anything  which,  under  like  circumstances, 
it  would  not  demand  from  the  most  powerful  nations.  1  can  discover 
nothing  that  would  justify  this  Government  in  objecting  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Hawaiian  courts  in  ordinary  cases  arising  under  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  country  or  in  dictating  the  policy  which  that 
Government  should  pursue  upon  any  domestic  subject,  and  especially 
that  of  the  tenure  of  real  estate  by  resident  foreigners  .  .  .  We 
ardently  desire  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. It  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our  interests,  if  tempted 
by  their  weakness,  they  should  be  seized  by  Great  Britain  or  France; 
more  especially  so  since  our  recent  acquisitions  from  Mexico  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  comr.  to  Hawaii,  Aug.  28, 
1848,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  II.  1. 

Mr.  Calhoun  once  intimated  that  the  United  States  could  claim  for  their  citi- 
zens in  Hawaii  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  foreigners.  (Mr. 
Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Sec.  of  Navy,  Jan.  11,  1845,  35  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  70.) 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  1849  (infra)  merely  provided,  in 
accordance  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  each  country 
should  accord  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  the  same  rights  as  were  secured 
to  its  own,  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

In  1849  the  armed  forces  of  France  took  possession  of  the  fort,  the 

Trenoh   interven-    Government    oflSces,  and    other  public   property  at 

tion:   American    Honolulu,  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  native 

position  and    authorities,    but    did   not  haul    down   the   Hawaiian 

treaty.  fl^g 

Dec.  20,  1849,  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  then  Secretar}'  of  State,  con- 
cluded with  Mr.  James  Jackson  Jarves,  special  commissioner  of  the 
Hawaiian  King,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
extradition — the  first  regular  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii.     It  was  duly  ratified. 

"The  Department  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  French  have  any 
intention  to  adopt  with  reference  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  same  policy 
which  they  havfe  pursued  in  regard  to  Tahiti.  If,  however,  in  your 
judgment,  it  should  be  warranted  by  circumstances,  you  may  take  a 
proper  opportunity  to  intimate  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of 
France,  that  the  situation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  respect  to  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific,  and  the  bonds,  commercial  and  of  other  descrip- 
tions, between  them  and  the  United  States  are  such  that  we  could  never 
with  indifference  allow  them  to  pass  under  the  dominion  or  exclusive 
control  of  any  other  power.  We  do  not  ourselves  covet  sovereignty 
over  them.     We  would  be  content  that  they  should  remain  under  their 
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independence,  these  prosperous  elements  could  be  induced  to  go  from  our 
shores  to  the  islands,  not  like  the  coolies,  practically  enslaved,  not  as 
human  machines,  but  as  thinking,  intelligent,  working  factors  in  the 
advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the  islands." 

*' Your  No.  217,  of  the  8th  instant,  in  which  you  report  the  polit- 
ical tendencies  now  making  themselves  manifest  in  the  islands,  and  the 
movement  in  the  direction  of  onerous  taxation  of  capital  and  property' 
to  a  degree  which  can  not  fail  to  work  injury  to  the  foreign  interests 
and  enterprise  which  have  built  up  Hawaiian  prosperity,  has  been 
read  with  attention.     .     .     . 

"  While  this  Government  recognized  from  the  first  the  constitu- 
tional sovereignty  of  Hawaii,  and  still  recognizes  her  right  to  adjust 
internal  matters  of  taxation  and  revenue  on  constitutional  principles, 
yet  it  can  not  permit  to  pass  without  very  urgent  protest  in  all  proper 
quarters  a  measure  subversive  of  the  material  interests  of  so  many  of 
its  citizens  who,  on  the  faith  of  international  comity,  have  given  their 
wealth,  labor,  and  skill  to  aid  in  the  prosperity  of  Hawaii.  And  it 
makes  this  protest  the  more  earnestly,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  relations 
between  the  two  countries  (in  which  Hawaiian  interests  were  even 
more  subserved  than  our  own)  are  such  as  to  give  the  United  States 
the  moral  right  to  expect  that  American  property  in  Hawaii  will  be 
no  more  burdened  than  would  Hawaiian  property  in  the  United 
States.'^ 

Mr.  Frelinghuynen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Comly,  May  31,  1882,  For.  Rel.  1882, 
843. 

"The  right  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  admit  to  or  to  exclude 
from  its  dominions  immigrants  of  any  nationality  or  race  is  not 
for  a  moment  questioned  by  this,  but  that  the  exchisive  privilege  of 
carrying  immigrants  who  are  admitted  to  Hawaii  should  be  accorded 
to  any  one  company  owning  a  particular  line  of  ships,  whether  Ameri- 
can, Hawaiian,  or  foreign  to  both  countries,  is  believed  to  be  in  itself 
unjust,  and,  as  1  have  already  observed,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  1849.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  have  no  right  to  demand  an  exclusive  privilege  in  such  car- 
r}nng  trade,  but  it  may,  with  manifest  propriety,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  insist  that  no  discriminating  measures  against  its  vessels 
shall  be  maintained  or  permitted  by  the  Hawaiian  Government.'' 

Mr.  Frclinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Daggett,  min.  to  Hawaii,  Nov.  15, 
1883,  For.  Rel.  1883,  567,  568. 

'^1  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  note  of  the  18th  of  October 
last,  inclosing  a  signed  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment against  the  annexation  of  archipelagoes  and  islands  of  Polynesia 
by  foreign  powers,  and  especially  by  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  which 
protest  the  sympathies  of  this  Govcu'nment  are  asked. 
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*'It  is  unnecessary  to  assure  you  that  the  sympathies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  this  country  are  always  in  favor  of  good 
self-government  by  the  independent  communities  of  the  world. 

''While  we  could  not,  therefore,  view  with  complacency  any  move- 
ment tending  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  life  of  the  intimately 
connected  commonwealths  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  attitude  of  this 
Government  toward  the  distant  outlying  groups  of  Polynesia  is  nec- 
essarilv  different. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  agitation  to  which  the  protest  refers  as 
now  existing  in  Australia  contemplates  the  immediate  protection  and 
eventual  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  groups'  of  the  Australian  colonial  system. 
These  islands  are  geographically  allied  to  Australasia  rather  than  to 
Polynesia.  At  no  time  have  they  so  asserted  and  maintained  a 
separate  national  life  as  to  entitle  them  to  entrance,  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions and  established  forms  of  competent  self-government,  into  the 
family  of  nations,  as  Hawaii  and  Samoa  have  done.  Their  material 
development  has  been  largely  due  to  their  intercourse  with  the  great 
Australian  system,  near  which  they  lie,  and  this  Government  would 
not  feel  called  upon  to  view  with  concern  any  further  strengthening 
of  such  intercourse  when  neither  the  sympathies  of  our  people  are 
touched  nor  their  direct  political  or  commercial  relations  with  those 
scattered  communities  threatened  by  the  proposed  change. 

"The  President,  before  whom  the  protest  has  been  brought,  moved 
by  these  considerations,  does  not  regard  the  matter  as  one  calling  for 
the  inteiposition  of  the  United  States,  either  to  oppose  or  support  the 
suggested  measure." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carter,  Hawaiian  min.,  Dec.  6,  1883, 
For.  Rel.  1883,  575. 

"  I  express  my  unhesitating  conviction  that  the  intimacj"  of  our 
relations  with  Hawaii  should  be  emphasized.  As  a  result  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1875,  those  islands,  on  the  highway  of  Oriental 
and  Australasian  traflSc,  are  virtually  an  outpost  of  American  com- 
merce and  a  stepping-stone  to  the  growing  trade  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Polynesian  Island  groups  have  been  so  absorbed  by  other  and  more 
powerful  governments,  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  left  almost 
alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  autonomy,  which  it  is  important  for 
lis  should  be  preserved.  Our  treaty  is  now  terminable  on  one  year's 
notice,  but  propositions  to  abrogate  it  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
most  ill-advised.  The  panimount  influence  we  have  there  ac'quired, 
once  relinquished,  could  only  with  difficulty  be  regained,  and  a  val- 
uable ground  of  vantage  for  ourselves  might  be  converted  into  a 
stronghold  for  our  commercial  competitors.  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  existing  treaty  stipulations  be  extended  for  a  further  term 
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of  aeven  years.     A  recentl}'  signed  treaty  to  this  end  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

''  The  importance  of  telegraphic  communication  between  those 
islands  and  the  United  States  should  not  be  overlooked." 

I^resident  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  6,  1886. 

December  27,  1886,  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Hono- 
lulu reported  that  King  Kalakaua  had  commissioned  one  of  his  sub- 
jects as  "minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Kings  of  Samoa  and  Tonga, 
and  the  independent  chiefs  and  peoples  of  Polynesia,"  and  that  the 
envoy  had  departed  for  Samoa  with  a  secretary  of  legation  and  two 
attaches.  This  mission  resulted  in  the  conclusion,  in  February  and 
March,  1887,  of  a  treaty  of  "political  confederation"  between  Hawaii 
and  Samoa.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  legation  reported 
that  the  special  mission  had  been  recalled  and  that  what  was  com- 
monly known  as  "the  Hawaiian  Polynesian  policy"  had  come  to  an 
end.  *  ^ 

"The  tenor  of  your  late  dispatches  coincides  with  other  reports 
from  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and  indicates  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  the  government  of  that  country, 
which  renders  it  essential  that  the  strictest  vigilance  should  be  exer- 
cised by  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
within  that  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
secured  under  existing  international  conventions. 

"  Whilst  regretting  deeply  the  existence  of  domestic  disorders  in 
Hawaii,  and  with  no  disposition  whatever  to  interfere  therein  or  to 
obtrude  counsel  unasked,  yet  the  consequences  which  may  possibly 
result  to  the  interests  of  American  citizens  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  extension  of  the  commerce  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  under  the  guaranties  of  existing  treaty,  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  internal  confusion  in  the  government  of  these  islands, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  these  interests  are 
not  imperiled  or  injured,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  their  just 
protection. 

"  The  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  as  was 
contemplated  and  intended  by  the  parties  thereto,  has  created  and  fos- 
tered commercial  relations  more  intimate  in  their  nature  and  of  incom- 
parably greater  volume  and  value  than  Hawaii  ever  had  or  ever  can 
have  with  any  other  government. 

"The  growth  of  this  commerce  and  the  consequent  advancement  of 
these  islands  in  wealth  and  importance  has  been  most  satisfactory  to 

a  Mr.  Hai«ting8,  chaiy^'  at  Honolulu,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  27,  1886; 
Mr.  Morrill,  min.  to  Hawaii,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  March  29  and  July  13, 
1887,  For.  Rel.  1887,  566,  569,  581;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carter,  Hawaiian 
min.,  April  12,  1887,  MS.  Notes  t^)  Hawaii,  I.  119;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec\  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Merrill,  min.  to  Hawaii,  Jan.  8,  1887,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  lU.  28. 
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the  United  States,  and  by  reason  of  their  geographical  position  and 
comparative  propinquity  to  our  own  territory  they  possess  an  interest 
and  importance  to  us  far  exceeding  that  with  which  they  can  be 
regarded  by  any  other  power.  In  the  absence  of  any  detailed  infor- 
mation from  you  of  the  late  disorders  in  the  domestic  control  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  oflScial  corps 
of  that  Government,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  other  than  general 
instructions,  which  may  be  communicated  in  substance  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  of  this  Government  in  the 
waters  of  Hawaii,  with  whom  you  will  freely  confer,  in  order  that 
such  prompt  and  efficient  action  may  be  taken  as  the  circumstances 
may  make  necessary. 

"  Whilst  we  abstain  from  interference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Hawaii,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  and  practice  of  this  Govern- 
ment, yet  obstruction  to  the  channels  of  legitimate  commerce  under 
existing  treaty  must  not  be  allowed,  and  American  citizens  in  Hawaii 
must  be  protected  In  their  persons  and  property  by  the  representatives 
of  their  country's  law  and  power,  and  no  internal  discord  must  be 
suffered  to  impair  them.  Your  own  aid  and  counsel,  as  well  as  the 
assistance  of  the  officers  of  our  Government  vessels,  if  found  neces- 
sary, will  therefore  be  promptly  afforded  to  promote  the  reign  of  law 
and  respect  for  orderly  government  in  Hawaii. 

''As  is  well  known,  no  intent  is  cherished  or  policy  entertained  by 
the  United  States  which  is  otherwise  than  friendly  to  the  autonomical 
control  and  independence  of  Hawaii,  and  no  other  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  has  so  great  and  immediate  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Hawaii  on  such  a  basis  as  this  Republic. 

"The  vast  line  of  our  national  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  its 
neighborhood  to  the  Hawaiian  group,  indicate  the  recognized  predom- 
inance of  our  interests  in  the  region  of  these  islands. 

'^This  superiority  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  accompanied  by  an  appreciation  of  the  right  of  these  friendly 
inhabitants  and  their  Government  to  our  good  offices,  which  we  freely 
tender  whenever  they  ca.n  be  efficacious  in  securing  the  safety  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  that  island  group." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merrill,  inin.  to  Hawaii,  July  12, 1887,  For. 
Rel.  1887,  580.  See,  also,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  min. 
to  England,  May  13,  1887,  referring  to  the  visit  of  Queen  Kapiolani,  con- 
sort of  King  Kalakaua,  to  Washington,  en  route  to  England  to  attend  the 
Queen's  Jubilee.  Queen  Kapiolani  was  attended  by  the  Princess  Liliuo- 
kalani,  sister  of  the  King,  and  her  husband,  General  Dominis,  who  was 
understood  to  be  charged  with  negotiations  concerning  steamship  facilities 
and  a  loan.  (MS.  Inst.  Great  Britain,  XXVIII.  320.)  An  account  of 
Queen  Kapiolani' s  reception  in  Washington  is  given  in  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Merrill,  min.  to  Hawaii,  May  26, 1887,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii, 
III.  38. 
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In  1888  the  term  of  seven  years  for  which  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  to 

endure  expired,  and  the  treaty  became  terminable  on 
newa  o  reoi-   ^^^j^.^  months'  notice  by  either  party.     The  subject 

procity  treaty.  .  .  , 

of  its  definite  extension  was  discussed  not  only  diplo- 
matically, but  also  in  Congress.^  A  convention  definitely  extending 
it  for  seven  years,  after  which  it  was  again  to  become  terminable  on 
twelve  months'  notice,  was  concluded  at  Washington,  December  6, 
1884.  Owing  to  opposition,  springing  chiefly  from  sugar  interests  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  to  some  extent  from  constitutional  objec- 
tions to  reciprocity  treaties  in  general,  the  ratifications  of  this  conven- 
tion were  not  exchanged  until  November  9,  1887.* 

By  an  amendment  inserted  as  Art.  II.  by  the  United  States  Senate, 

the  King  of  Hawaii  granted  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ''  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  the  harbor 
of  Pearl  River  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
there  a  coaling  and  repair  station  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,"  and  to  that  end  to  "  improve  the  entrance  to  said  harbor,  and 
do  all  other  things  needful  to  the  purpose  aforesaid."^  Before  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  the  Hawaiian  Government  sought  an  explana- 
tion of  this  provision,  to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  and  was  not  intended 
''to  invade  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  autonomous  jurisdiction  of 
Hawaii  while  giving  to  the  United  States  the  exclvisive  right  of  the 
use  of  Pearl  Harbor  stipulated  therein,  for  the  sole  purpose  stated  in 
the  article,  and,  further,  that  the  Article  II.  of  the  convention,  and  the 
privileges  conveyed  by  it,  will  cease  and  determine  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1875,  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  this  conven- 
tion.'-'^  The  Department  of  State,  while  disclaiming  any  power  "  to 
qualify,  expand,  or  explain  "  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  declared 
that  ''  no  ambiguity  or  obscurity  "  was  observable  in  it,  and  that  there 
was  discerned  in  it  "  no  subtraction  from  Hawaiian  sovereignty  over 
the  harbor  to  which  it  relates,  nor  any  language  importing  a  longer 
duration  "  than  that  prescribed  for  the  treaty  of  1875  as  extended.' 

On  December  23,  1887,  Sir  Lionel  West,  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, handed  to  Mr.  Bayard  the  following  memorandum: 

«See  House  Report  1860,  47  Cong.  2  sess.;  Senate  Report  76,  48  Cong.  1  sees., 
party  1  and  2. 

ft  See  report  of  Mr.  Tucker,  March  3,  1887,  II.  Report  4177,  49  Cong.  2  sesB. ,  stating 
constitutional  objections.  See,  as  to  the  failure  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Marcy 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1855,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCuUoch,  Sec.  of 
Treas.,"  Jan.  17,  1867,  75  MS.  Dom.  Let.  105. 

^•For.  Rel.  1887,  588. 

''Mr.  Carter,  Hawaiian  min.,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Sept.  23, 1887,  For.  Rel. 
1887,  589,  591. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carter,  Hawaiian  minister,  Sept.  23,  1887,  For. 
Rel.  1887,  591.  See,  also,  Mr.  Bayanl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merrill,  Min.  to  Hawaii, 
Sept.  26,  1887,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  ill.  56. 
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"England  and  France  by  the  convention  of  November  28,  1843,  are 
bound  to  consider  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independent  State  and 
never  to  take  possession,  either  directly  or  under  the  title  of  a  protec- 
torate or  any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

''The  best  way  to  secure  this  object  would,  in  the  ojiinion  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Government,  be  that  the  powers  chiefly  interested  in  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  should  join  in  making  a  formal  declaration  similar 
to  that  of  1843  above  alluded  to,  and  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should,  with  England  and  Germany,  guarantee  the  neutrality 
and  equal  accessibility  of  the  islands  and  their  harbors  to  the  ships  of 
all  nations  without  preference."'* 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Bayard  replied: 

*' Personal.]  '*  Department  or  State, 

"  Washlngttm^  Febnuinj  7/7,  h^HH, 

'^Dear  Sir  Lionel:  After  reading  the  memorandum  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  relation  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that 
I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  stated  to  you  orally  in  our  interview  on 
the  23d  of  December  last,  when  you  first  sent  it  to  me. 

''  I  was  glad  to  find  that  you  quite  understood  and  had  conveyed  to 
your  Government  the  only  significance  an.d  meaning  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  concession  by  the  Hawaiian  Government,  as  provided  in  the 
late  treaty  of  that  Government  with  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
contained  nothing  to  impair  the  ix)litical  sovereignty  of  Hawaii. 

"The  existing  treaties  of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  create,  as 
you  are  aware,  special  and  important  reciprocities,  to  which  the  present 
material  prosperity  of  Hawaii  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence,  and 
by  one  of  the  articles  the  cession  of  any  part  of  the  Hawaiian  territory 
to  any  other  government  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  is 
inhibited. 

''In  view  of  such  existing  arrangements  it  does  not  seem  needful 
for  the  United  States  to  join  with  other  governments  in  their  guamn- 
ties  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Hawaiian  territory,  nor  to  provide  for 
that  equal  accessibility  of  all  nations  to  those  ports  which  now  exists." 

July  30,  1889,  an  insurrection  under  the  lead  of  two  Hawaiian  half- 
^     ^^^      «too>r  castes,  named  Robert  W.  Wilcox  and  Rol>ert  Bovd, 

Coiittitiitionofl887;  '  ti         i    i  -r 

insarreotion  of  took  place  at  Honolulu.     It  was  soon  suppressed,  and 
^"^'  during  the  disturbance  a  force  of  marines  from  the 

U.  S.  S.  Ad(wiH  was  landed  by  permission,  with  a  machine  gun,  to 
protect  life  and  property  at  the  legation  and  in  the  city,  their  appear- 
ance on  the  streets  having  a  favorable  effect  on  the  population.  Soon 
after  the  attempted  revolution,  the  supreme  court  of  Hawaii  ren- 
dered a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  king  could  govern  only  through 

«  For.  liel.  1894,  App.  II.  24. 
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his  cabinet.  This  decision  was  rendered  under  the  constitution  which, 
as  the  result  of  "an  uprising  of  nearly  the  whole  foreign  population, 
supported  by  the  better  class  of  natives,"  King  Kalakaua  had  accepted 
and  signed  on  June  30,  1887;  a  constitution  designed  to  substitute,  for 
the  personal  rule  of  the  king,  government  by  a  cabinet  responsible 
only  to  the  legislature.^  While  government  was  more  securely  con- 
ducted under  this  system,  yet  a  certain  native  antagonism  was  exhib- 
ited toward  it,  not  only  because  it  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  native 
king  but  also  because  it  increased  the  political  privileges  of  the  foreign 
residents,  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  political  rights  without  renouncing 
their  foreign  allegiance  and  citizenship.* 
In  January,  1891,  King  Kalakaua,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  the 

^  .V  *  V  1  1-  United  States  on  a  friendly  visit,  died  at  San  Fran- 
Death  of  Kalakaua;  ,  .    '^  ; 

saoceiwionofLm- cisco.     The  Princess  Ijiliuokalani,  who  had  accom- 

aokaiani.  panied   Queen   Kapiolani  at  the  celebration   of    the 

Victorian  jubilee  in  London  in  1887,  and  who,  when  Kalakaua  departed 
for  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  regent  during  his  absence,  was  pro- 
claimed Queen.*^    She  was  duly  recognized  by  the  United  States.'' 

In  January,  1893,  a  revolution  took  place  at  Honolulu.  The  abdica- 
tion of  the  Queen  was  secured  and  a  provisional  gov- 

monarohy,  1898;  ernment,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Judge  Sanford  B. 

treaty  of  anneza-  Dole,  was  set  up,  to  continue  till  annexation  to  the 

United  States  should  be  accomplished.  February  W, 
1898,  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Foster, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  five  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  provisional 
government.  It  was  submitted  by  President  Harrison  to  the  Senate 
February  15, 1893.''    In  his  message  of  transmission  ho  stated  that  the 

«For.Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  664. 

i^For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1168. 

«For.  Rel.  1891,  644,  648,  649;  id.  1894,  App.  II.  26,  1166. 

<i  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevens,  niin.  to  Hawaii,  February  28,  1891,  For. 
Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1176.  See,  also,  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  'Sakvy,  Nov. 
5,  1892,  189  MS.  Dom.  Let.  98. 

^President  Harrinon,  in  his  annual  message  of  Dec. 6, 1889,  said:  ''Our  relations 
with  Hawaii  have  been  auch  as  to  attract  an  increased  interest,  and  must'continue  to 
do  so.  I  deem  it  of  great  importance  that  the  projected  submarine  cable,  a  survey 
for  which  has  been  made,  should  be  promoted.  Both  for  naval  and  commercial 
uses  we  should  have  quick  communication  with  Honolulu.  We  should  before  this 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  concession,  made  many  years  ago  to  this  Government, 
for  a  harbor  and  naval  station  at  Pearl  River.  Many  evidences  of  the  friendliness 
of  the  Hawaiian  (rovernment  have  been  given  in  the  past,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
believe  that  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  very  close  relations  is 
appreciated.'*  See,  also.  President  Harrison's  annual  message  of  Dec.  9,  1891.  In 
1890  Mr.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  minister  at  Washington,  was  appointed  by  his  govern- 
ment as  a  delegate  to  the  International  American  Conference,  but  too  late  to  permit 
him  U)  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  (Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carter, 
Hawaiian  min. ,  May  8,  1890,  MS.  Notes  to  Hawaii,  I.  154. ) 
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overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  not  in  any  way  promoted  by  the 
United  States,  but  had  its  origin  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  reactionary 
and  revolutionary  policy  on  the  part  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  which  put 
in  serious  peril  not  only  the  large  and  preponderating  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  islands,  but  all  foreign  interests,  and  indeed  the 
decent  administration  of  civil  affairs  and  the  peace  of  the  islands. 
President  Harrison  further  said: " 

*''It  is  quite  evident  that  the  monarchy  had  become  effete  and  the 
Queen's  government  so  weak  and  inadequate  as  to  be  the  prey  of  de- 
signing and  unscrupulous  persons.  The  restoration  of  Queen  Liliuok- 
alani to  her  throne  is  undesirable,  if  not  impossible,  and  unless  actively 
supported  by  the  United  States  would  be  accompanied  b}^  serious  dis- 
aster and  the  disorganization  of  all  business  interests.  The  influence 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  islands  must  be  increased  and 
not  diminished. 

*'  Only  two  courses  are  now  open;  one  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tectorate by  the  United  States,  and  the  other,  annexation  full  and  com- 
plete. I  think  the  latter  course,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  treaty, 
will  be  highly  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Hawaiian  people, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  will  adequately  secure  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  These  interests  are  not  wholly  selfish.  It  is  essential 
that  none  of  the  other  great  powers  shall  secure  these  islands.  Such 
a  possession  would  not  consist  with  our  safety  and  with  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

"  This  view  of  the  situation  is  so  apparent  and  conclusive  that  no  pro- 
test has  been  heard  from  any  government  against  proceedings  looking 
to  annexation.  Every  foreign  representative  at  Honolulu  promptly 
acknowledged  the  provisional  government,  and  I  think  there  is  a  gen- 
eral concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  deposed  queen  ought  not  to  be 
restored.     Prompt  action  upon  this  treaty  is  very  desirable." 

The  details  of  the  transactions  were  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  report 
of  Mr.  Foster  to  the  President.  Although  there  had  existed  for  a 
long  while  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  change  in  the  government 
of  Hawaii  was,  said  Mr.  Foster,  entirely  unexpected  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned:  and  the  American  minister  at  Honolulu, 
Mr.  Stevens,  had  at  no  time  been  instructed  with  regard  to  his  course 
in  the  event  of  a  revolutionary  uprising.  The  change  was  also 
unlooked  for  by  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bonion^  who,  under 
the  impression  that  all  disturbances  had  been  allayed,  had  a  few  days 
previously  quitted  the  capital  with  the  American  minister  for  a  brief 
excursion  to  a  neighboring  island.  On  his  return  to  Honolulu,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1893,  he  found  affairs  in  a  crisis.  An  armed  conflict  seemed 
possible  at  an}'  moment,  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of 

''For.  Rol.  1894,  App.  II.  198. 

H.  Doc.  551 m 
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Monday,  January  16,  after  the  request  for  protection  had  been  made 
by  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  a  force  of  marines  was 
landed  from  the  Bostan  by  direction  of  the  minister  and  in  conformity 
with  the  standing  instructions  which,  for  many  years,  had  authorized 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  legation 
for  the  protection  of  American  lives  and  property  in  case  of  imminent 
disorder.  The  marines  when  landed  took  no  part  whatever  toward 
influencing  the  course  of  events.  They  remained  isolated  and  incon- 
spicuous till  the  provisional  government  had  succeeded  and  had 
organized  an  adequate  protective  force,  nor  was  any  public  recognition 
accorded  to  the  provisional  government  by  the  United  States  minister 
till  the  Queen  had  abdicated  and  the  provisional  government  had 
secured  "  effective  possession  of  the  government  buildings,  the  arch- 
ives, the  treasury,  the  barracks,  the  police  station,  and  all  potential 
machinery  of  the  government. "  ^ 
President  Cleveland  on  March  9, 1893,  withdrew  the  treaty  from  the 

Senate  for  examination.*    At  the  same  time  he  sent 
th  tr   tv        ^^'  James  H.  Blount,  lately  chairman  of  the  House 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  islands  as  a 
special  commissioner.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the 
Unit(Hl  States  to  the  existing  or  other  government  of  the  islands,  and 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  therein,  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Blount  was  stated  to  be  ''paramount;''  but  the  minister,  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  to  continue  in  the  conduct  of  the  usual  functions  of  the  legation, 
not  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Blount's  powers,  until  further  notice.  On 
May  22  Mr.  Blount  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  a  letter  of  credence 
to  the  president  of  the  provisional  government.^  On  and  after  April 
6  Mr.  Blount  made  numerous  and  full  reports  of  the  results  of  his 
investigation.''  Their  purport  was  summed  up  in  a  report  of  Mr. 
Gresham,  Secretary  of  State,  to  President  Cleveland,  October  18, 

1893.  The  statements  made  in  Secretary  Foster's  reports  were,  said 
Mr.  (iresham,  based  upon  information  received  from  Mr.  Stevens  and 
the  Hawaiian  special  commissioners.  But,  according  to  the  evidence 
contained  in  Mr.  Blount's  reports,  those  statements  were  ''contra- 
dicted b}^  declarations  and  letters  of  President  Dole  and  other  annex- 
ationists, and  by  Mr.  Stevens's  own  verbal  admissions."  The  pro- 
visional government,  said  Mr.  Gresham,  was  recognized  when  it  had 
little  other  than  a  paper  existence,  and  '"'when  the  legitimate  govern- 

« Report  of  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  51  Cong.  2  sess.;  For.  Rel. 

1894,  App.  II.  198-205.  See,  alsc^  Mr.  Foster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  min.  to 
Germany,  tel.,  Feb.  1, 1898,  MS.  Inst.  Germany,  XVIII.  654. 

'> For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1190. 

'•For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  467,  118.5,  1187,  1188. 

rfFor.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  470-1150. 
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ment  was  in  full  possession  and  control  of  the  palace,  the  barracks, 
and  the  police  station;"  and  the  presence  of  the  American  troops,  who 
were  landed  without  permission  of  the  existing  government,  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  surrender  of  the  Queen,  who  abdi- 
cated under  protest  with  the  understanding  that  her  case  would  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
Gresham  said: 

"  Should  not  the  great  wrong  done  to  a  feeble  but  independent  state 
bj"  an  abuse  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  be  undone  by 
restoring  the  legitimate  government?  Anything  short  of  that  will  not, 
I  respectfully  submit,  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  .  .  .  Our 
Government  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  islands, 
and  it  should  be  the  last  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  them  by  force 
and  fraud."" 

On  the  day  on  which  this  report  was  made  Mr.  Gresham  instructed 

Mr.  Willis,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 

^^^  o    "*  "  Blount  as  minister  to  the  islands,  that  the  President 

would  not  send  back  the  treatv  to  the  Senate  for  its 
action.  Mr.  Willi.s  was  directed  to  acquaint  the  Queen  with  this 
determination,  and  to  make  known  to  her  the  President's  regret  that 
"  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  American  minister  and  the  unauthor- 
ized presence  on  land  of  a  military  force  of  the  United  States  obliged 
her  to  surrender  her  sovereignty,  for  the  time  being,  and  rely  on  the 
justice  of  this  Government  to  undo  the  flagrant  wrong."  Mr.  Willis 
was,  however,  also  to  inform  the  Queen  that  the  President  would 
expect  her,  when  reinstated,  to  pursue  a  magnanimous  course  by 
granting  full  amnesty  to  all  who  participated  in  the  movement  against 
her  and  to  assume  all  obligations  created  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Having  secured  the  Queen's  assent  to  this  course,  Mr.  Willis 
was  then  to  advise  the  provisional  government  of  the  President's 
decision,  which  their  action  and  that  of  the  Queen  were  understood  to 
have  devolved  upon  him,  and  of  his  expectation  that  they  would 
promptly  relinquish  to  her  her  constitutional  authority.  Should  the 
Queen  decline  to  pursue  the  course  suggested,  or  iihould  the  provisional 
government  refuse  to  abide  by  the  President's  decision,  Mr.  Willis  was 
to  report  the  facts  and  await  further  instructions.  He  was  subse- 
quently directed  to  inform  the  Queen  that  the  President  could  not  use 
force  to  restore  her  without  authority  of  Congress.* 

When  Mr.  Willis,  on  November  13,  1893,  made  to  the  Queen  the 
communication  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  she  refused  to  gi*ant  an 
amnesty  to  those   who  had   been  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of 

o  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  459,  468.  For  the  full  correHpondence  respecting  affairs 
in  Hawaii,  see  8.  Ex.  Docs.  13,  46,  57,  65,  77;  H.  Ex.  Docs.  47,  48,  70,  76,  79,  95,  112, 
140;  S.  Report  227,  and  H.  Report  243,  parte  1  and  2— all  53  Cong.  2  sees. 

&For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  463,  465. 
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her  government.  *'  1  have  no  legal  right  to  do  that,"  she  said,  **and  I 
would  not  do  it.  These  people  were  the  cause  of  the  revolution  and 
constitution  of  1887.  There  will  never  be  any  peace  while  they  are  here. 
They  must  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  or  punished,  and  their  property 
confiscated."  The  legal  objection  mentioned  by  the  Queen  was  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  provision  of  the  penal  code  by  which  death  and 
confiscation  of  property  were  made  the  penalty  of  treason.  In  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  Queen's  response  Mr.  "Willis  awaited  further 
instructions.  A  month  later  the  Queen  gave  her  unqualified  assent  in 
writing  to  the  conditions  suggested  by  President  Cleveland,"  but  the 
provisional  government  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  conclusion,  on  the 
ground  (1)  that  it  involved  an  inadmissible  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Hawaii,  and  with  the  provisional  government,  which  had  been 
formally  recognized  and  treated  with  by  the  United  States;  (2)  that 
there  was  no  understanding  on  either  side  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Queen  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
(3)  that  Mr.  Blount's  report,  on  which  the  President's  conclusion  was 
based,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  provisional  government,  and 
that  there  had  not  been  such  an  investigation  and  hearing  of  the  case 
as  would  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion;  (4)  that  the 
revolution  of  January,  1893,  was  the  result  of  an  attempted  coup  cTetat 
of  the  Queen,  who  sought  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  1887,  and 
that  it  would  have  taken  place  if  the  United  States  forces  had  been 
absent.* 
Meanwhile,  President  Cleveland  had  submitted  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress in  a  message,  dated  December  18, 1893.^  Refer- 
President    cieve-    ^.jj^^    ^^  jjjg  eourse    in   withdrawing    the  treaty  of 

D     18™18*^*'    annexation  from  the  Senate,  he  stated  that  he  had 

been  influenced  (1)  by  the  '^contemplated  departure 
from  unbroken  American  tradition  in  providing  for  the  addition  to 
our  territory  of  islands  of  the  sea  more  than  2,000  miles  removed 
from  our  nearest  coast,"  and  (2),  while  that  consideration  might  not 
of  itself  "call  for  interference  with  the  completion  of  a  treaty  entered 
upon  by  a  previous  administration,"  by  the  fact  that  it  appeared  from 
the   documents  accompanjang   the    treaty,   when  submitted   to   the 

«F()r.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1242,  1262,  1269,  1270. 

ft  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1276-1282. 

<In  his  annual  message,  Dec.  4,  1893,  President  Cleveland  referred  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  native  government  in  Hawaii,  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion and  his  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  Senate,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blount  and 
the  result  of  his  investigational,  and  the  giving  of  "appropriate  instructions"  to  the 
new  minister  to  Hawaii  with  a  view  "to  undo  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by 
those  representing  us  and  to  ref^tore  as  far  as  practicable  the  status  existing  at  the 
time  of  our  forcible  intervention."  He  stated  that  additional  advices  were  soon 
expected,  and  that  when  received  they  would  be  communicated  to  Congrees  with  a 
spei'ial  message. 
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Senate,  "that  the  ownership  of  Hawaii  was  tendered  to  us  by  a  pro- 
visional government  set  up  to  suweed  the  constitutional  ruler  of  the 
islands,  who  had  been  dethroned,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  such  pro- 
visional government  had  the  sanction  of  either  popular  revolution  or 
suffrage.''  Two  other  features  of  the  transaction,  he  said,  naturally 
attracted  attention;  one  was  "the  extraordinary  haste — not  to  say 
precipitancy — chai*acterizing  all  the  transactions  connecjted  with  the 
treaty."  Between  the  "initiation  of  the  scheme  for  a  provisional 
government  in  Hawaii  on  the  14th  day  of  January  and  the  submission 
to  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  concluded  with  such  Govern- 
ment, the  entire  interval  was  thirty-two  days,  fifteen  of  which  were 
spent  by  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  in  their  journej'  to  Washing- 
ton.'" Upon  the  evidence  before  him.  President  Cleveland  expressed 
the  conclusion  that  Hawaii  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States  forces  "without  the  consent  or  wish  of  the  Government  of  the 
islands,  or  of  anybody  else  so  far  as  shown,  except  the  United  States 
minister;"  that  the  provisional  government  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  minister  pursuant  to  prior  agreement,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  "neither  a  government  de  facto  nor  de  jure;^'^  that  the  Queen 
was  then  in  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  that 
she  was  induced  to  abdicate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  provisional  government,  with  the  undei-standing  that  her 
cause  would  thereafter  be  reviewed  at  Washington. 

When  this  message  was  sent  in,  information  had  been  received  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  accede  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
President  for  her  restoration,  but  not  of  her  later  acquiescence,  which 
had  just  then  been  expressed.  The  President  referred  to  the  check 
thus  given  to  his  plans,  and  concluded  with  the  assurance  that  he 
should  be  "much  gratified  to  cooperate  in  any  legislative  plan  which 
may  be  devised  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us  which  is  con- 
sistent with  American  honor,  integrity,  and  morality."^' 

March  1.5, 1894,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  provisional  government  to 

provide  for  the  election  and  assembling  of  delegates 

Formation  of  ©on-  ^  ^  constitutional  convention.      Such   a  convention 

•        ona  repu  -  ^^^  ^^  Honolulu  May  30,  1894.     It  adjourned  on  the 

5th  of  the  following  July,  having  been  in  session 
twenty-four  days,  and  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  proclaimed 
on  the  4th  of  July.* 

"  Since  communicating  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  regard  to 
Hawaii  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tatives  on  certain  questions  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  wider  dis- 
cretion of  Congress,  the  organization  of  a  government  in  place  of  the 
provisional  arrangement  which  followed  the  deposition  of  the  Queen 

a  For.  Rel.  1892,  App.  II.  445-458,  1262. 
6 For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1317,  1350. 
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has  been  announced  with  evidence  of  its  effective  operation.     The  rec- 
ognition usual  in  such  cases  has  been  accorded  the  new  Government.''** 

January  9,  1895,  President  Cleveland  submitted  to  Congress  a  mes- 
sage in  relation  to  the  desire  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  lease 
Necker  Island,  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands  belonging  to  the  group, 
as  a  station  for  a  submarine  cable  to  be  laid  from  Canada  to  Australia, 
with  a  connection  between  that  island  and  Honolulu.  It  wai?  admitted 
that  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  lease  could  not  be  effected  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States;  but,  in  view  of  "the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  isolated  Hawaii  through  telegi-aphic  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,"  it  was  recommended  that  the  request  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  be  granted.*  The  necessar}' consent  was  not 
given. 

In  January,  1895,  a  native  revolt  was  attempted  near  Honolulu,  led 

by  the  "half-white  Hawaiian  rebels,  Nowlein,  Bertle- 
*.«1.  '  mann,  Warren,  and  others.""^  It  was  their,  intention 
to  march  on  Honolulu  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  the  month. 
A  police  raid,  however,  on  Bertlemann's  house  at  Waikiki,  disconcerted 
their  plans.  The  Government  took  prompt  and  vigorous  measures, 
and  instituted  on  January  17  a  militarv  commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers,  martial  law  having  been  declared.  By  the  end  of  .lanuary,  38 
persons  had  been  tried,  of  whom  five  (claimed  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  one  an  Englishman,  while  the  rest  were* half-castes  and 
Hawaiians.  Various  persons  w^ere  also  expelled.  The  ex-Queen  was 
arrested  and  held  a  prisoner  in  the  executive  building,  formerly  the 
palace.  On  the  24tli  of  Januaiy  she  sent  the  Government  a  letter,  dis- 
clahning  any  connection  with  the  revolt,  recognizing  the  Republic,  and 
renouncing  all  claims  and  pretensions,  political  or  otherwise,  "except- 
ing only  such  rights  and  privileges  as  belong  to  me  in  common  with 
all  private  citizens  or  residents  in  the  Republic  of  Hawaii;"  and  she 
also  presented  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic. ''  Martial  law  was 
maintained  till  March  18, 1895.^  Among  those  convicted  by  the  mili- 
tary court  of  complicity  in  the  attempted  uprising  was  ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani.  In  October,  1896,  she  received  a  full  pardon,  relieving 
her  of  a  J!>r)j  »00  line  imposed  by  the  court  and  restoring  her  to  all  the 
rights  of  Hawaiian  citizenship.'  This  appears  to  have  constituted  the 
tinal  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  revolt. ^^ 

"President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Der.  3,  1894. 

''For.  Rel.  1894,  App,  II.  1375. 

<"For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  818,  et  neq. 

rfFor.  Rel.  1895,  II.  820-825. 

^For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  818-867.  See  also  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  II.  1391, 1396.  Feb.  16, 
1895,  Mr.  Willis,  United  States  minister  at  Honolulu,'  reported  that  about  a  hundred 
persons  had  been  tried  by  the  commission,  and  that  there  were  about  two  hundred 
ix)litical  prisoners  In^sides.     (For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  832.) 

/For.  R*4.  1896,388. 

<7  Report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  IVesident,  Dec.  7,  1896,  For.  Rel.  1896, 
Ixxv. 
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By  article  32  of  the  constitution  promulgated  in  1894,  the  President 

of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  expressly  authorized 
^xationteea^     and  empowered,  with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet,  ''  to 

June  16, 1897.  *    niake  a  treaty  of  political  or  commercial  union,"  with 

the  United  States,  subject  to  ratification  in  legal  form. 
A  new  treaty  of  annexation  was  concluded  at  Washington,  June  16, 
1897.  It  was  signed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Hawaii. 
It  was  submitted  by  President  McKinley  to  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day,  with  a  message  in  which  he  said: 

"Not  only  is  the  union  of  the  Hawaiian  territory  to  the  United 
States  no  new  scheme,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
relation  steadfastly  maintained  with  that  mid-Pacific  domain  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Its  accomplishment,  despite  successive 
denials  and  postponements,  has  been  merely  a  question  of  time.  While 
its  failure  in  1893  may  not  be  a  cause  of  congratulation,  it  is  ceitainly 
a  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of  th^  United  States,  the  delay  of 
four  years  having  abundantly  sufficed  to  establish  the  right  and  the 
ability  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  to  enter,  as  a  sovereign  contractant, 
upon  a  conventional  union  with  the  United  States,  thus  realizing  a 
purpose  held  b^^  the  Hawaiian  people  and  proclaimed  by  successive 
Hawaiian  governments  through  some  seventy  years  of  their  virtual 
dependence  upon  the  benevolent  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Under  such  circumstances,  annexation  is  not  a  change;  it  is  a  consum- 
mation."" 

"The  Senate  having  removed  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  although 
the  treaty  is  still  pending  before  that  body,  the  subject  may  be  prop- 
erly referred  to  in  this  message  because  the  necessary  action  of  the 
Congress  is  required  to  determine  by  legislation  many  details  of  the 
eventual  union,  should  the  fact  of  annexation  be  accomplished,  as  I 
believe  it  should  be.  .  .  .  That  treaty  was  unanimously  mtified 
without  amendment  b}'^  the  Senate  and  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  on  the  10th  of  September  last,  and  only  awaits  the  favorable 
action  of  the  American  Senate  to  effect  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
islands  into  the  domain  of  the  United  Stjites.  What  the  conditions  of 
such  a  union  shall  be,  the  political  relation  thereof  to  the  United  States, 
the  character  of  the  local  administi'ation,  the  quality  and  degree  of  the 
elective  fitmchise  of  the  inhabitants,  the  extension  of  the  Federal  laws 
to  the  territory  or  the  enactment  of  special  laws  to  fit  the  peculiar  con- 
dition thereof,  the  regulation  if  need  })e  of  the  labor  system  therein, 
are  all  matters  which  the  treaty  has  wisely  relegated  to  the  Congress. 

"If  the  treaty  is  confirmed,  as  every  consideration  of  dignity  and 
honor  requires,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  see  to  it  that,  avoiding 

«S.  Ex.   E,  55  Cong.    1  sess.     Similar  statements  may  be  found  in  President 
McKinley's  annual  messages  of  Dec.  6,  1897,  and  Dec.  5,  1898. 
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abrupt  assimilation  of  elements  perhaps  hardly  yet  fitted  to  share  in 
the  highest  franchises  of  citizenship,  and  having  due  regard  to  the 
geographical  conditions,  the  most  just  provisions  for  self-rule  in  local 
matters  Tvith  the  largest  political  liberties  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
nation  will  be  accorded  to  the  Hawaiians.  No  less  is  due  to  a  people 
who,  after  nearly  five  years  of  demonstrated  capacity  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  self-governing  statehood,  come  of  their  free  will  to  merge 
their  destinies  in  our  body-politic. 

"The  questions  which  have  arisen  between  Japan  and  Hawaii  by 
reason  of  the  treatment  of  Japanese  laborers  emigmting  to  the  islands 
under  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  convention  of  1888,  are  in  a  satisfactory 
stage  of  settlement  by  negotiation.  This  Government  has  not  been 
invited  to  mediate,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  sought  no  intervention 
in  that  matter,  further  than  to  evince  its  kindliest  disposition  toward 
such  a  speedy  and  direct  adjustment  by  the  two  sovereign  states  in 
interest  as  shall  comport  with  equity  and  honor.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  apprehensions  at  first  displayed  on  the  part  of  Japan 
lest  the  cessation  of  Hawaii's  national  life  through  annexation  might 
impair  privileges  to  which  Japan  honorably  laid  claim,  have  given 
place  to  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of  this  Government,  and  in  the 
sincerity  of  its  purpose  to  deal  with  all  possible  ulterior  questions  in 
the  broadest  spirit  of  friendliness." 

President  McKinley,  Ann.  Message,  Deo.  6,  1897. 

The  apprehensions  of  Japan,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  message, 

were  expressed  in  certain  communications  made  by 
Proteit  of  Japan    ^^e  Japanese  minister  at  Washington  to  the  Depart- 

^       J  "    ment  of  State.     The  Japanese  Government  took  the 

the  ground  (1)  That  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  Hawaii  was  essential  to  the  good  undei*standing  of  the  powers 
having  interests  in  the  Pacific;  and  (2)  that  the  absorption  of  the  islands 
by  the  United  States  would  tend  to  endanger  certain  rights  of  Japan- 
ese subjects  in  the  group,  under  its  treaties,  constitution,  and  laws, 
and  might  result  in  postponing  the  settlement  of  claims  and  liabilities 
existing  in  favor  of  Japan  under  treaty  stipulations.  At  the  same 
time  the  Japanese  Government  took  occasion  to  deny  "the  mischievous 
suggestion  or  report"  that  it  entertained  designs  against  the  territo- 
rial integrity  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  declaring  this  assur- 
ance to  have  been  entirely  unnecessary,  since  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained as  to  *^  the  sincerity  and  friendliness  of  Japan  in  all  that  concerns 
her  relation  to  the  United  Stites  and  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  replied 
(1)  That,  while  the  treaties  of  Hawaii  would  fall  with  annexation,  this 
would  not  extinguish  any  "vested  rights"  previously  acquired  under 
them;  and  (2)  that,  during  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in  which  the 
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government  and  commerce  of  the  islands  had  undergone  notable 
changes,  the  one  essential  feature  of  the  status  quo  had  been  the  pre- 
dominant and  paramount  influence  of  the  United  States,  ultimate  polit- 
ical union  being  often  foreshadowed  and  recognized  as  a  necessary 
contingencj- ;  that  when,  four  years  previously,  a  similar  project  of 
annexation  was  entertained  no  objection  was  suggested  by  any  power 
having  interests  in' the  Pacific;  and  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  that 
"the  projected  more  perf'ict  union  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  by 
which  the  progressive  policies  and  dependent  associations  of  some 
seventy  years  have  their  destined  culmination  can  injure  any  legiti- 
niate  interests  of  other  powers."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  expected 
"to  strengthen,  develop,  and  perpetuate  all  such  commonly  beneficial 
interests."" 

"  1  regret  to  note  that  your  Government,  notwithstanding  the  candid 
statements  made  in  my  note  of  June  ii5th,  continues  to  insist  that  the 
maintenance  of  what  it  terms  the  status  quo  of  Hawaii  is  essential  to 
the  good  understanding  of  the  powers  which  have  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  1  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  annexation  was  nothing  more 
than  the  culmination  of  an  avowed  policy,  announced  and  furthered  by 
successive  monarchical  and  republican  governftients  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  fact  cited  of  '  the  augmentation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  interests  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific,'  C4in  not  properly  be 
advanced  as  a  reason  why  the  policy  so  long  declared  and  pursued 
should  be  abandoned  just  on  the  eve  of  its  realization.  This  augmen- 
tation of  Japanese  interests  has  taken  place  in  the  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain well  known  historical  facts,  among  which  the  following  ma}^  be 
enumerated.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  announced  to  the  world  that  its  interest  in  the  Haw^aiian 
Islands  was  predominant,  and  that  it  could  not  regard  with  indifference 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  that  interest,  a  position  which  has  been 
constantly  and  continously  maintained.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
a  declination  on  its  part  to  unite  with  England  and  France  in  a  guar- 
antee of  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  islands.  Not  long 
thereafter  one  of  the  native  kings  authorized  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which  was  not  at  that  time  con- 
summated because  of  his  untimely  death.  After  repeated  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  Hawaiian  sovereigns,  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
was  negotiated  by  one  of  them  with  the  United  States  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  which  not  only  made  the   islands  for  commercial 

oMr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toru  Hoshi,  Jap.  miu.,  June  25,  1897,  MS. 
Notes,  to  Jap.  Leg.  I.  521.  See,  alt?o,  Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sewall,  min. 
to  Hawaii,  May  26, 1897,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  III.  318;  Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Dun,  min.  to  Japan,  tel.,  June  25, 1897,  MS.  Inst.  Japan,  IV.  426;  Mr.  Sherman, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  min.  to  Japan,  June  26,  1897,  id.  427. 
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purposes  practically  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  contaiDod  clauses 
of  territorial  riijhts  exclusively  enjoved  bv  the  United  States  as  a&fainst 
all  other  nations.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  treaty  was  under- 
stood in  the  United  States  to  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  complete 
political  union  at  the  proper  time.  When  the  present  Government  of 
Hawaii  was  established  it  declared  its  intention  to  bring  about  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  it 
inserted  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  its  constitution.  Under  these  condi- 
tions Japanese  immigration  to  and  commerce  with  the  islands  began 
and  have  been  augmented  to  their  present  proportions.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  immigration  has  taken  place 
and  the  commerce  grown  up  since  the  present  Hawaiian  Government 
was  established.  The  Japanese  Government  permitted  and  encouraged 
the  immigration  of  its  subjects  and  the  growth  of  its  commerce  under 
these  conditions,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  to  these  matters.  It  can  have  therefore  no  well-founded 
cause  of  complaint  if  only  the  usual  and  legitimate  results  flow  from 
the  proposed  annexation.  .  .  . 

''  Neither  should  your  Government  entertain  any  anxietj^  as  to  the 
treatment  which  its  commerce  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  welcomed  the  establishment  of  one  line  of  Japanese 
steamers  to  our  Pacific  coast,  and  hope  that  others  may  follow.  Such 
development  is  perfectly  natural,  as  to-day  and  for  many  years  past 
the  United  States  has  afforded  a  large  and  more  profitable  market  than 
any  other  country  for  Japanese  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  regret  that  relatively  so  small  a  part  of  the  import 
trade  of  Japan  is  made  up  of  American  productij.  Increased  trans- 
portation facilities  will,  it  is  hoped,  improve  this  state  of  the  trade, 
and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  that  is  possible, 
consistent  with  its  domestic  policy,  to  stimulate  and  enlarge  reciprocal 
commerce.  The  annexation  of  the  islands  will  necessarily  constitute 
a  coastwise  trade,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  expanding 
commerce  of  Japan  will  be  materially  hampered  by  the  political  union 
which  must  have  ))een  foreseen  and  which  is  the  natural  result  of  more 
than  a  half  a  century  of  preparation. 

''  There  only  remains  one  other  point  of  your  note  which  seems  to 
call  for  a  repl}'.  You  express  the  fear  that  the  consummation  of 
annexation  might  tend  to  delay  an  adjustment  of  claims  for  indemnity 
which  Japan  is  now  pressing  upon  Hawaii.  I  agree  with  you  that  if 
Japan  has  just  and  well-founded  claims  against  Hawaii,  the  latter 
should  not  expect  to  evade  them  by  an  alteration  in  its  political  status. 
But  I  do  not  understand  that  such  evasion  is  sought;  on  the  contrary, 
Hawaii  has  offered  to  submit  the  question  of  liability  to  arbitration, 
and  as  this  offer  has  been  promptly  accepted  in  principle,  no  unreason- 
able delay  should  be  anticipated  in  the  actual  adjustment.     .     .     . 
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''I  trust  that  if  the  foregoing  .statement  htis  not  entirely  satisfied  the 
wishes  of  (Jount  Okuma,  under  whose  instruction  your  note,  to  which 
this  is  a  reply,  was  written,  it  will  at  least  convince  him  that,  in  the 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  the  United  States,  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  the  latter  is  not  inspired  by  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  Japan, 
or  by  any  de^iiire  to  restrict  the  legitimate  sphere  of  its  influence  in  the 
Pacific;  that  its  subjects  in  those  islands  will  be  accorded  all  the  rights 
and  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled  imder  international  law  and 
which  they  have  reason  to  expect  from  the  past  friendly  conduct  of 
the  United  States,  and  thatevery  proper  effort  will  be  made  to  encourage 
and  enlarge  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries,  destined  to 
nearer  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with  each  other  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toru  Ho8hi,  Jap.  min.,  August  14,  1897, 
MS.  Notes  to  Jap.  Ix?g.  I.  533.  See,  also,  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Comly,  min.  to  Hawaii,  June  13  and  June  24,  1881,  MS.  Innt.  Hawaii,  II. 
394,  497;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merrill,  min.  to  Hawaii,  July 
28,  1887,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  HI.  45. 

"Mr.  Sherman's  understanding  from  these  sevei-al  communications 
and  interviews  is  that  the  Government  of  Japan,  not  finding  the  dedam- 
tions  contained  in  the  note  on  the  same  subject,  which  Mr.  Sherman 
had  the  honor  to  address  to  Mr.  Hoshi  on  the  14th  of  August  last  in 
response  to  inquiries  of  a  like  character  theretofore  made,  as  explicit  as 
it  had  desired,  wishes  further  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  this 
Government  after  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  should  that  be  accom- 
plished, in  regard  to  what  had  been  termed  '  the  vested  rights '  of  Japan 
in,  and  in  respect  to  Hawaii,  and  the  future  status  of  the  subjects  of 
Japan  in  those  islands.  In  communicating  this  wish  of  his  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Hoshi  conveys  the  gmtif ying  assurance  that  the  Government 
of  Japan  has  no  disposition  to  insist  upon  its  opposition  to  annexation 
which  had  been  announced  in  previous  communications,  and  notably  in 
Mr.  Hoshi's  note  of  July  10th  last,  perceiving  in  the  assurances  it  had 
received  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed,  the  purpose  to  deal  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  Japan,  in  Hawaii  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  friendliness.  That  assurance 
is  now  most  cordially  renewed. 

"The  nature  of  the  inquiry  now  made  will  best  appear  by  citing  the 
language  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hoshi's  memorandum: 

"  'The  Imperial  Government  therefore  desires  to  ascertiiin  whether 
the  United  States  Government  can  assure  them  that,  in  the  event 
annexation  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  no  discrimination  of  any 
nature  which  shall  not  apply  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  subjects  or 
citizens  of  other  nations,  shall  be  established  or  maintained  as  against 
the  commerce,  navigation  or  subjects  of  Japan  in  Hawaii.' 

*'  Besides  this  general  aspect  of  the  Japanese  inquiry,  the  memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  Hoshi  presents  the  special  phase  of  the  eventual  dispo- 
sition of  the  pending  claims  of  Japan  against  Hawaii,  growing  out  of 
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the  treatment  of  Japane8e  immigrantH  to  the  Islands,  and  the  imposi- 
tioti  therein  of  a  discriminating  duty  upon  the  Japanese  wine,  known 
as  'sake.'  Here  again,  the  terms  of  the  inquiry  will  best  appear  by 
quoting  the  words  of  the  memorandum  itself. 

'"  It  is  true,  that  the  United  States  Government  is,  not  a  party  to 
this  controversy,  but  the  conditions  are  peculiar,  and  Mr.  Hoshi  feels 
that  he  is  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the  solicitude  which  his  Gov- 
ernment naturally  entertains.  He  has  no  intention  of  endeavoring  to 
fix  any  contingent  responsibility  upon  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  by  implication,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  thinks  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  asceilain  whether,  in  case  annexation  is  completed  before  the 
claims  are  finally  adjudicated,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  accruing  to  Hawaii  in  this  behalf,  and  to  satisfy 
the  claims  if  they  are  found  to  be  well  established.' 

'* Taking  up  the  latter  point  first  as  a  matter  of  detail  which  may 
conveniently  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  main  question  put,  Mr.  Sherman  deems  it  proper  to  say,  that  the 
President  believes  that,  so  far  as  Japan  may  have  any  legitimate  claim 
for  actual  damages,  it  might  be  unfair  to  the  Japanese  Government 
were  all  responsibility  for  such  claim  to  be  annulled  by  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  to  this  country,  and  that,  while  this  Government  could  not 
concede  in  advance  that  Japan  would  have  any  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint in  that  contingency,  it  would  be  disposed,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  powers  which  the  Executive  possesses  in  respect  to 
international  negotiations,  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Government 
of  Japan,  in  the  event  of  annexation  being  consummated,  and  endeavor 
to  settle  for  any  pecuniary  claims  which  Japan  might  establish  for  an 
infraction  of  its  rights  to  import  goods  into  Hawaii,  or  as  to  its  claim 
concerning  the  rejection  of  its  subjects  by  the  Hawaiian  Government^ 
approaching  the  matter  in  that  spirit  of  candor  and  fairness  which,  if 
any  such  claim  were  found  to  be  well  grounded,  would  doubtless  con- 
duce to  an  amicable  termination. 

''Mr.  Hoshi  cannot  be  unaware  that,  under  the  constitutional  svstem 
ruling  in  the  United  States,  the  essential  mattera  treated  of  in  the 
menioi-anduni  would,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  be  the  subject  of 
action  by  the  Congress,  as  the  lawmaking  power,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  neither  the  power  nor  the  dispc^sition  to  limit  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  by  any  expression  of  his  own  opinion  or 
policy.  The  President  feels  only  friendly  sentiments  toward  Japan 
and  its  people.  Nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  Japan  shows  any  other  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  or  any  other  branch  of  our  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
as  is  amply  recognized  in  the  note  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  which  accompanies  Mr.  Hoshi's  memorandum, 
Japan  has  always  confidently  counted,  and  not  in  v^ain,  upon  the  friend- 
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ship  and  friendly  support  of  the  United  States,  and  l>onds  of  good  will 
and  mutual  esteem  have  long  and  firmly  united  Japan  and  America. 

''This  country  has  never  shown  any  inclination  to  discriminate 
against  Japanese  subjects  in  its  legislation  heretofore,  nevertheless  the 
matter  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned  must  be  left  entirely 
to  the  legislative  action  by  the  proper  department  of  this  (lovernment 
after  annexation,  if  that  should  occur.  The  Executive  has  no  right 
to  conclude  the  Congress,  or  to  make  any  compact  that  would  assume 
to  do  so. 

"In  the  interviews  which  Mr.  Hoshi  has  had  with  Mr.  Sheiman  and 
Mr.  Day,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  that,  in  the  event  of  annexa- 
tion, or  in  any  event,  there  would  be  but  a  short  interval  before  the 
17th  of  July,  1899,  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  new  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  which,  as  Mr.  Hoshi  concedes, 
secures  and  defines  the  rights  of  Japanese  subjects  in  this  country. 
If,  during  this  brief  interval,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  be  admitted 
to  become  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  much  would  have 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  determining  the  conditions  of  their  union. 
The  pending  treaty  of  annexation,  as  Mr.  Hoshi  is  probabl}'  aware, 
does  not  determine  the  future  political  status  of  the  islands.  Every- 
thing, even  as  to  the  character  and  form  of  their  government,  is  left 
to  be  prescribed  and  regulated  by  legislation,  the  details  of  which  yet 
remain  to  be  considered.  With  so  large  and  important  a  task  before 
it,  hasty  or  improvident  action  by  the  Congress  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended in  any  matter,  especially  if  affecting  the  well  being  of  the 
newly  acquired  domain  and  the  encouragement  and  development  of  its 
industries  and  natural  resources,  in  which  the  material  interests  of  this 
country  and  of  its  citizens  are  already  so  intimately  concerned.  It  is 
not  to  be  apprehended  that  the  Executive  would  advise  any  such  action. 

"In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sherman  points  to  the  intimation,  contained  in 
the  President's  annual  message  to  the  Congress  at  the  opening  of  their 
present  session,  as  to  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Government  to  deal  with  all  possible  ulterior  questions  affecting 
the  rights  of  Japan  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  broadest  spirit  of 
friendliness." 

Memorandum  of  Mr.  Sherman,  iSec.  of  State,  to  Mr,  Tom  Hoshi,  Jap.  min., 
Jan.  8,  1898,  MS.  Notes  to  Jap.  Leg.  I.  545. 

"Pending  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  signed  June 

16, 1897,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 

Joint  reiolutioii   of    ^nd  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  providing  for  the 

annozatioiit    Jtily  , .  ii  ai_     •  i      j         •    •    i.  i    i.*       i. 

ISM  annexation  or  the  islands,  a  joint  resolution  to  accom- 

plish the  same  purpose  by  ac^cepti ng  the  offered 
cession  and  incorporating  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  approved  July  7,  1898.     1  thereupon 
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directed  the  U.  S.  S.  Philaddjyhia  to  convey  Rear- Admiral  Miller  to 
Honolulu,  and  intrusted  to  his  hands  this  important  legislative  act,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  with  whom 
the  Admiral  and  the  United  States  minister  were  authorized  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  for  transferring  the   sovereignty  of  the 

islands  to  the  United  States.     This  was  simply  hut 
Tranifer  of  wver-    impressively  accomplished  on  the  12th  of  August 

1M8  ^^  '  ^^'^^'  ^^  ^^^  delivery  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution to  President  Dole,  who  thereupon  ^-ielded  up 
to  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  sov- 
ereignty and  public  property  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

''Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  and  in  exercise  of 
the  authority  thereby  conferred  upon  me,  I  directed  that  the  civil, 
judicial,  and  military  powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  should  continue  to  be 
exercised  by  those  officers  until  Congress  shall  provide  a  government 
for  the  incoi-porated  territory,  subject  to  my  power  to  remove  such 
officers  and  to  fill  vacancies.  The  President,  officers,  and  troops  of 
the  Republic  thereupon  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  thus  providing  for  the  uninterrupted  continuanc^e  of  all  the 
administrative  and  municipal  functions  of  the  annexed  territory  until 
Congress  shall  otherwise  enact. 

''Following  the  further  provision  of  the  joint  resolution,  I  appointed 
the  Honorables  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  John  T.  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  of  Hawaii, 
and  Walter  F.  Frear,  of  Hawaii,  as  commissioners  to  confer  and 
recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  concerning  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  they  should  deem  necessary  or  proper.  The  commission- 
ers having  fulfilled  the  mission  confided  to  them,  their  report  will  be 
laid  before  you  at  an  early  da3\     .... 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  the  existing  customs 
relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States  and  with 
other  countries  remain  unchanged  until  legislation  shall  otherwise 
provide.  The  consuls  of  Hawaii,  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  con- 
tinue to  fill  their  commercial  agencies,  while  the  United  States  consu- 
late at  Honolulu  is  maintained  for  all  appropriate  services  pertaining 
to  tnulo  and  the  revenue.  It  would  be  desirable  that  all  foreign  con- 
suls in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  receive  new  exequaturs  from  this 
Government. 

'^  The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the -fact  that  our  consular 
offices  having  ceased  to  exist  in  Hawaii,  and  being  about  to  cease  in 
other  countries  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
the  provisions  for  the  relief  and  transportation  of  destitute  American 
seamen  in  these  countries  under  our  consular  regulations  will  in  con- 
sequence terminate.      It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  new  legislation 
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should  be  enacted  upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions." 

President  McKinley,    Ann.    Message,   Dec.  8,  1898.     See  the  reiwrt  of  the 

Hawaiian  C^ommission,  S.  Doc.  16,  55  Cong.  3  sess. 
The  Treasury  Department  issued,  Aug    4,  1898,  a  circular  relating  to  trade 

with  Hawaii. 

''Some  embarrassment  in  administration  has  occurred  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  status  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  present  occupy 
under  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation  approved  July  7,  1898. 
While  by  that  resolution  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  as  an  independent 
nation  was  extinguished,  its  separate  sovereignty  destroyed,  and  its 
property  and  possessions  vested  in  the  United  States,  yet  a  complete 
establishment  for  its  government  under  our  system  was  not  effected. 
While  the  municipal  laws  of  the  islands  not  enacted  for  the  fulfillment 
of  treaties  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  joint  resolution  or  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  treaties  remain  in 
force,  yet  these  laws  relate  only  to  the  social  and  internal  affairs  of  the 
islands,  and  do  not  touch  many  subjects  of  importance  which  are  of  a 
broader  national  character.  For  example,  the  Hawaiian  Republic  was 
divested  of  all  title  to  the  public  lands  in  the  islands,  and  is  not  only 
unable  to  dispose  of  lands  to  settlers  desiring  to  take  up  homestead 
sites,  but  is  without  power  to  give  complete  title  in  cases  where  lands 
have  been  entered  upon  under  lease  or  other  conditions  which  carry 
with  them  the  right  to  the  purchaser,  lessee,  or  settler  to  have  a  full 
title  granted  to  him  upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law  or  })y  his  particular  agreement  of  entry. 

"Questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  have  also  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  collection  of  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  coming  from  Hawaiian  ports; 
with  reference  to  the  status  of  Chinese  in  the  islands,  their  entrance 
and  exit  therefrom;  as  to  patents  and  copyrights;  as  to  the  register  of 
vessels  under  the  navigation  laws;  as  to  the  necessity  of  holding  elec- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  statutes  for 
the  choice  of  various  officers,  and  as  to  several  other  matters  of  detail 
touching  the  interests  both  of  the  islands  and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Bv  the  resolution  of  annexation  the  President  was  directed  to 
appoint  five  commissioners  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation 
concerning  the  islands  as  they  should  deem  necessary  or  proper.  These 
commissioners  were  duly  appointed  and  after  a  careful  investigation 
and  study  of  the  system  of  laws  and  government  prevailing  in  the 
islands,  and  of  the  conditions  existing  there,  they  prepared  a  bill  to 
provide  a  government  under  the  title  of  '-The  Territory  of  Hawaii." 
The  report  of  the  Commission,  with  the  bill  which  they  prepared,  was 
transmitted  ))y  me  to  Congress  on  December  (>,  ISiiS,  but  the  bill  still 
awaits  final  action. 
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"  The  people  of  these  islands  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileg'es 
of  our  Constitution,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  Federal  courts  in  the  islands,  and  for  a  procedure  b}'  which 
appeals,  writs  of  error,  and  other  judicial  proceedings  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  may  be  prosecuted,  they  are  powerless 
to  secure  their  enforcement  by  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  manifestly  important,  therefore,  that  an  act  shall  be 
passed  as  speedily  as  possible  erecting  these  islands  into  a  judicial 
district,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge  and  other  proper 
officers  and  methods  of  procedure  in  the  appellate  proceedings,  and 
that  the  government  of  this  newly  acquired  territory  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  shall  be  fully  defined  and  provided  for." 

Pr^ident  McKinley,  Third  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899. 

By  an  executive  order  of  Sept.  11,  1899,  President  McKinley  directed  that  all 
proceedings  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  public  lands  in  Hawaii  should  be 
discontinued;  and  that  if  any  sales  or  agreements  of  sale  thereof  had  Ijeen 
made  since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  annexation,  the  purchaser 
should  be  notified  that  they  were  null  and  void,  any  consideration  paid  to 
the  lottal  authorities  to  l)e  refunded.  (Mr.  Hill,  Acting  Sec,  of  State,  to 
the  Sec.  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  10,  1899,  240  MS.  Dora.  Let.  450. ) 

As  to  lands  in  Honolulu  for  naval  purposes,  see  proclamation  of  Nov.  10,  1899. 

By  another  executive  order  of  May  13,  1899,  the  general  election  provided  for 
by  the  Hawaiian  constitution,  to  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  the 
ensuing  8eptember,  was  suspended,  and  elective  officers  were  continued 
in  their  places.  (Mr.  Cridler,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kahn, 
Feb.  23,  1900,  243  MR.  Dom.  Let.  181.) 

A  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  provided  by  the  act  of  CongresB 
of  April  30,  1900. 

See  H.  Rei)ort  305,  5H  Cong.  1  sess. 

As  to  the  extennion  of  tlie  laws  relating  to  commerce,  navigation,  and  merc*haiit 
seamen  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  k^  House  Report  1694, 53  Cong.  3  seas. 
A  de<^ree  in  admiralty  of  the  supreme  court  of  Hawaii  in  a  case  pending 
in  the  Hawaiian  courts  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  is  not  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  I'nited  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit. 
(Ex  parte  Wilder's  Steamship  Co.  (1902),  183  U.  S.  545.) 

As  to  the  extension  of  customs  and  internal-revenue  laws  over  the  islands,  see 
House  Report  16H3,  53  Cong.  3  sess. 

Information  as  to  the  Hawaiian  land  system  may  be  found  in  S.  Doc,  72,  56 
Cong.  1  sess. 

Proyiiionai    meas-      ''The  United  Statt\s  minister  at  Honolulu  ceased  to 

Turei;      consular  discharge  his  diplomatic  functions  on  July  4, 1898/' 
representation. 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  min.  to  Argentine  Rep.,  Nov.  17, 

1898,  For.  Rel.  1898.     The  date  in  this  quotation  should  be  August  12, 

1898.     On  that  day  the  ceremonial  transfer  of  sovereignty  took  place,  and 

Mr.  Sewall,  United  States  minister  at  Honolulu,  his  diplomatic  functions 

ceasing,  was  provisionally  invested  with  the  character  of  agent  of  the 

United  States,  iiending  further  legislation  by  Congress. 
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December  9,  1898,  the  embassy  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin 
reported  that  some  time  previously,  no  official  information  having  been 
received  of  the  annexation  of  the  islands,  it  had  declined  to  grant  a 
passport  to  a  citizen  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  although  it  was  known 
that  a  law  had  been  passed  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  United  States: 
The  applicant  subsequently  obtained  a  passport  from  Mr.  Glade,  the 
Hawaiian  charg^  d'affaires  and  consul-general  in  Berlin. 

The  embassy  also  reported  that  at  the  then  recent  opening  of  the 
Reichstag,  to  which  the  diplomatic  corps  received  a  formal  invitation, 
the  Hawaiian  charg^  was  present,  and  that  his  name  still  appeared  in 
the  Q^cial  list  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  The  embassy  requested 
instmctions. 

The  Department  of  State  replied: 

"As  stated  in  my  telegram  of  the  4th  instant,  the  diplomatic  func- 
tions of  the  Hawaiian  representative  as  charg^  d'affaires  ceased  upon 
the  annexation  of  the  islands.  With  reference  to  his  commercial 
capacity,  I  enlarge  upon  my  telegrams  as  follows: 

"By  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  July  7,  1898,  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  provided  that  '  until  legislation  shall  be  enacted  extending  the 
United  States  customs  laws  and  regulations  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  customs  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  shall  remain  unchanged.' 

"This  Government  had  regarded  that  provision  of  law  as  continuing 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  other  states 
pending  such  legislation  by  Congress  concerning  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper,  and  consequently  the  United 
States  continues  to  conduct  its  commercial  business  through  its  own 
consular  officer  at  Honolulu  as  a  de  facto  commercial  agent,  while  the 
Hawaiian  consuls  in  this  country  continue  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Until  the  commercial  dependency  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  upon  the 
United  States  shall  be  regulated  by  law,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  present  representatives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  continue 
to  discharore  their  commercial  functions  as  such  agents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  until  such  laws  shall  be  passed  this  Government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  commission  those  consular  officers  as  full  consular  officers  of 
the  United  States  or  to  merge  their  functions  in  those  of  existing  con- 
sular representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  localities. 

"  With  regard,  however,  to  the  consular  officers  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  and 
inquiries  on  this  point  have  been,  in  several  instances,  answered  by 
expressing  the  opinion  of  this  Government  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  existing  foreign  consuls  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  receive  new 
commissions  from  their  governments,  upon  which  this  Government 
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could  issue  its  exequatur  covering  the  present  provisional  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Hawaii  with  foreign 
countries." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  ambaae.  to  Germany,  Jan.  10, 1899,  For. 
Rel.  1899,  295. 

Statements  substantially  the  same  may  be  fomid  in  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Baron  von  Riedenau,  Austrian  chai^,  Dec.  13,  1898,  MS.  Notes  to  Aust. 
L^.  IX.  398. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romano,  Ital.  charg^,  Oct.  7,  1898, 
MS.  Notes  to  Ital.  Leg.  IX.  300;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Grip,  min. 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Nov.  17,'  1898,  and  Dec.  15,  1899,  MS.  Notes  to 
Swedish  L^.  VIII.  109, 149;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  Brit,  amb.,  Dec.  30,  1898,  For.  Rel.  1898,  585. 

Mr.  Hay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  of  January  27,  1899,  informed  Mr. 
Glade  that,  upon  the  annexation  of  the  islands,  his  "diplomatic  functions 
as  the  Hawaiian  charg^  d'affaires  necessarily  ceased,''  but  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7, 1898,  his  functions  as  consul-general 
would,  till  further  legislation  was  enacted,  '/provisionally  continue,  sub- 
ject to  instructions  to  be  given  you  by  the  Hawaiian  Government,  in  all 
commercial  matters,  not  inconsistent  with  the  above  referred  to  resolu- 
tion, .  .  .  until  the  commercial  dependency  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
upon  the  United  States  shall  be  regulated  by  law."  (234  MS.  Dom.  Let 
282.  See,  also,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  amb.  to  Germany, 
Jan.  27,  1899,  MS.  Inst.  Germany,  XX.  635. ) 

When  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  was  passed,  Mr.  William  Haywood 
was  instructed,  as  United  States  consul-general  at  Honolulu,  in  view  of  the 
important  connection  of  his  office  with  the  then-existing  customs  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  to  remain  at  his  post  till  further 
notice.  Again,  on  July  21,  1899,  Mr.  Hay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  issued 
the  following  order: 

'*In  view  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  arising  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  7, 1898,  providing  for  the  annexation  of  those  islands,  and  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  form  of  government  therefor,  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
until  action  by  Congress  is  taken  to  effect  a  change  in  the  existing  condi- 
tions with  those  islands,  that  William  Haywood,  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  and  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Honolulu,  June  1, 
1897,  be  directed  to  continue  as  consul-general  and  sign  as  such,  as  a 
measure  of  urgent  and  public  necessity;  and  that  his  salary  be  paid  as 
heretofore  from  the  appropriation  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands."     (238  MS.  Dom.  Let.  562.) 

Mr.  Haywood's  consular  functions  ceased  at  the  close  of  June  13, 1900,  the  act 
of  April  30,  1900,  **to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii," 
going  into  effect  on  the  following  day.  (Mr.  Cridler,  Third  Assist.  Sec  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Haywood,  cons.  gen.  at  Honolulu,  May  23,  1900,  172  MS. 
Inst,  to  Consuls,  442. )  The  Department  of  State  held  that  his  consular 
bond  would  not  cease  to  be  in  force  '*  until  after  June  13,  1900,  and  then 
only  upon  the  formal  submission  of  his  accounts  and  their  auditing  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department."  (Mr.  Cridler,  Third  Assist. 
Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.,  May  31,  1900,  245  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  345.) 

Mr.  W.  P.  Boyd,  who  was  appointed  vice  and  deputy  consul-general  at  Hoon- 
lulu,  June  20, 1892,  was  also  regarded  as  authorized  to  continue  to  perform 
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• 
his  duties  as  sach  after  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898.  (Mr.  Adee, 
Second  Assbt.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  Oct.  18, 
1899,  240  MS.  Dom.  Let,  548.) 
The  United  States  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  Hawaiian  Government 
was  never  represented,  was  instructed  to  act  for  Hawaiian  commercial 
intercourse  so  far  as  was  necessary  and  proper.  (Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Buchanan,  min.  to  Argentine  Rep.,  tel.,  Nov.  17,  1898,  For.  Rel. 
1898, 6,     See,  also,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Nov.  16, 

1898,  232  MS.  Dom.  Let.  577.) 

'^  Cannot  authorize  captain  [I^waiian]  schooner  Amerlcaim  hoist 

United  States  flajf  in  absence  Congressional  legislation. 
Hawaii  formally  annexed  August  12,  but  legislation 

necessary  to  carry  into  operation   internal  and  foreign  commercial 

arrangements. " 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  min.  to  Argentine  Republic,  tel., 

Nov.  21,  1898,  For.  Rel.  1898,  7. 
It  was  held  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  Hawaiian  vessels  could  not  be 

considered  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  without  additional  legislation. 

(Mr.  Spaulding,  Acting  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State, 

Jan.  10,  1899;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  min.  to  Argentine 

Rep.,  Jan.  13,  1899,  For.  Rel.  1898,  9.) 

"1  enclose  ...  a  copy  of  the  Executive  order  of  the  Pre*sident 
dated  the  18th  instant,  directing  that  '  the  issue  of  registers  to  vessels 
by  the  authorities  of  Hawaii,  entitling  such  vessels  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Hawaiian  vessels  in  the  ports  of  nations  or  upon  the 
hi^h  seas,  shall  hereafter  cease.' 

"For  your  further  information  I  also  enclose  copy  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  upon  which  the  President's  Executive  order 
was  issued." 

Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sewall,  agent  at  Honolulu,  Sept.  20 

1899,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii,  III.  476,  encloning  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  Sept.  12,  1899.     (Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  22  Op.  578.) 

By  sec.  98  of  the  act  of  April  30, 1900,  "  all  vessels  carrying  Hawaiian  registers 
on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1898,  and  which  were  owned  lK)na  fide  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Unite<i  States,  or  the  citizens  of  Hawaii,  together  with  the 
following-named  vessels  claiming  Hawaiian  register,  Star  of  France, 
Euterpe,  Star  of  Russia,  Falls  of  Clyde,  and  Willscott,  shall  he  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  American  vessels,  with  the  benefits  and  privileges  apper- 
taining thereto." 

'"  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  personal  note  of  the  24th  instant 

in  which  you  express  the  apprehension  of  Her  Maj- 
aviga  n.  ^stv's  Government  '  lest  one  of  the  results  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States  may  be  to 
interfere  with  the  carrying  trade  between  those  islands  and  the  United 
States,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  is  now  done  in  British  bot- 
toms.'   You  state  your  understanding  that  there  is  at  present  nothing 
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to  preclude  foreign  vessels  from  trading  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  that  no  legislation  is  contemplated  which 
would  interfere  with  the  trade,  and  request  information  on  these 
points. 

"As  the  question  is  one  properly  for  the  consideration  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  I  referred  your  inquiries  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Acting  Secretary 
Spaulding  in  reply. 

"  Your  understanding  that  there  is  at  present  no  regulation  to  pre- 
clude foreign  vessels  from  such  trade,  coincides  with  the  view  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  based  on  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
set  forth  in  the  appended  circulars. 

"The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is,  however,  unable  to  con- 
cur in  3^our  further  understanding  that  no  legislation  is  contemplated 
which  would  interfere  with  this  carrying  trade.  While  he  does  not 
undertake  to  forecast  the  form  which  legislation  by  Congress  may 
take,  the  general  policy  of  this  country  to  reserve  to  American  vessels 
trade  between  American  ports  is  so  firmly  established  that  its  reaffir- 
mation by  Congress  in  the  legislation  providing  for  the  extension  of 
American  laws  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
doubtful.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  this  policy  may  be  not  put  into 
effect  until  there  has  been  an  adjustment  of  American  tonnage  to  meet 
the  situation  created  by  annexation,  but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  at 
an  early  date  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  will  be  confined  to  American  vessels. 

"It  may  be  noted  that,  in  obedience  to  traditional  polic}^,  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  has  already  by  regulation 
been  confined  to  American  vessels. 

"There  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  to  apprehend  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  result  of  such  legislation  as  Congress  may 
enact.  The  total  combined  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  from  and 
to  Hawaiian  ports  and  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1897,  were  461  vessels  of  361,173  net  tons,  of 
which  394  vessels  of  283,211  net  tons  were  American,  and  only  13  ves- 
sels of  19,040  tons  were  British.  These  figures  do  not  include  steam- 
ers which  merelv  touch  at  Honolulu  to  leave  or  take  on  mail  and  a 
few  cabin  passengers  and  their  baggage  to  and  from  Asiatic  and  Aus- 
tralian ports.  With  regard  to  these  the  American  consul-general  at 
Honolulu,  under  date  of  January  24,  1898,  reported: 

"'The  majorit}^  of  these  steamers  are  British,  and  as  they  carry 
very  little  freight  to  and  from  these  islands  it  is  misleading  to  include 
them  in  any  report  of  the  nationality  of  vessels  employed  by  the 
Hawaiians  in  their  commerce  with  the  world.'" 

Mr.  Adee,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  Sept  30,  1898, 
For.  Rel.  1898,  383. 
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By  the  act  of  April  30,  1900,  "to  provide  a  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,"  the  "coasting  trade  between  the  [Hawaiian] 
islands  aforesaid  and  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  "  is  declared 
(sec.  98)  to  be  "  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  such  trade  between  any  two  great  coasting  districts."  By  this 
legislation  the  transportation  of  cargo  from  the  United  States  to 
Hawaii,  and  vice  versa,  is  made  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  coasting  trade,  which  practically  exclude  foreign 
vessels.  In  reply  to  representations  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  this 
exclusion  on  Australasian-owned  shipping,  it  was  stated  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  within  the  discretionary  control  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Paunoefote,  British  amb.,  March  20, 1901,  For. 
Rel.  1901,  204.  See,  also,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Pauncefote, 
Nov.  23,  1899,  MS.  Notes  to  British 'Leg.  XXV.  9. 

March  30,  1900,  the  Japanese  legation  at  Washington  represented 

that  the  extension  to  Japan  of  the  prohibition  decreed 
^*"^"  *'  by  the  Hawaiian  authorities  against  nearly  all  impor- 
tations from  Eastern  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  was  neither  expedient  nor  just,  and  requested  that 
such  remedial  action  be  taken  by  the  United  States  as  the  gravity  of 
the  circumstances  might  warrant.  The  Department  of  State  replied 
that  the  act  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  islands  having  left 
their  commercial  relations  to  continue  under  existing  conditions  till 
Congress  should  otherwise  provide,  the  measures  of  which  the  Impe- 
rial Government  complained  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Hawaiian  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  provisional  powers 
and  without  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  prescribe  or  control 
the  action  taken.  The  United  States,  it  was  added,  consequently  was 
without  information  which  would  enable  it  to  consider  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Hawaiian  measures  rested,  or  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  complaint;  but  the  Government  of  Hawaii  would 
be  informed  of  the  communication  and  requested  to  report  the  facts 
and  circumstances  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Komura,  Jap.  Leg.,  April  4,  1900,  MR.  Notes  to 
Jap.  Leg.  II.  1. 

By  the  act  of  April  30,  1900,  providing  a  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  it  was  provided  that  quarantine  stations  should  be  established  as 
directed  by  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  and  that  quarantine  regulations  relating  to  the  importa- 
tion of  diseases  from  other  countries  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  general  health  laws  remaining, 
however,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial  government,  subject  to  the 
quarantine  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation  of  July  7, 

1898,  and  pending  the  adoption  of  further  legislation 
migra  on.  y^^  Congress,  it  was  held  that  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States  did  not  extend  to  the  Hawaiian  Lslands,  and  that,  till 
an  act  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose,  the  Treasury  Depaiiinent 
would  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  arrival  of  immigrants 
there.  It  was  added  that  when  such  legislation  should  be  adopted 
it  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  except  particular 
cases  from  its  operation  "merely  upon  considerations  of  humanity, 
however  great  the  hardship  of  the  consequences  arising  from  a  strict 
application  of  the  law  may  appear." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Count  Vinci,  Italian  chai^g^,  Jan.  21,  1899,  MS. 
Notes  to  Ital.  Leg.  IX.  322,  quoting  from  a  letter  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sasse,  April  21,  1898,  stated,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  whereby  the  United  States  was  io  control  the  immigration  of 
Japanese  into  Hawaii  after  1899.     (227  MS.  Dom.  Let.  499.) 

By  section  8  of  the  joint  resolution  it  was  provided  that  "  there 

shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are 
now  or  mav  hereafter  be  allowed  bv  the  United  States."  It  was  held 
by  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States  (1)  that  this  clause 
applied  *'  only  to  actual  additional  immigration,  namely,  the  coming  of 
Chinese  into  the  islands  for  the  first  time  after  annexation,  and  not  to 
the  return  thither  of  Chinese  who  have  lawful  residence  there  and  are 
simply  exercising  the  recognized  right  of  returning  to  their  business 
and  their  homes  after  a  tem|)orar}^  absence,"  and  (2)  "  that  Chinese 
women  and  children  presenting  permits  issued  under  the  laws  of 
Hawaii  prior  to  the  receipt  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  of  the 
Treasury  regulations  transmitted  to  it  through  the  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  on  November  12  last,  may  be  admitted  to  those 
islands  by  virtue  of  such  permits,  and  that  other  Chinese  permits  of 
the  Hawaiian  Government,  issued  in  the  same  manner  prior  to  the 
receipt  by  that  Government  of  the  regulations  just  mentioned,  enti- 
tling them  to  sojourn  for  a  temporary  period  in  the  islands,  should 
also  be  admitted  thereto." 

Mr.  Hay,  8ec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wu,  Chinase  min.,  March  11,  1899,  For.  Rel. 
1899,  207.  See  also  Mr.  Wu  to  Mr.  Hay,  Dec.  12,  1898;  Mr.  Hay  to 
Mr.  Wu,  Jan.  13,  1899;  Mr.  Wu  to  Mr.  Hay,  Feb.  18,  1899;  Mr.  Hay  to 
Mr.  Wu,  Feb.  24  and  March  1,  1899— For.  Rel.  1899,  202-206. 

See  opinion  of  Mr.  Richards.  Solicitor-General,  Feb.  21,  1899,  22  Op.  363. 

"Sec.  101.  That  Chinese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  this  act  takes  effect 
may  within  one  year  thereafter  obtain  certificates  of  residence  as  required 
by  *An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United 
State.*','  approved  May  5,  1892,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  November 
3,  1893,  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  prohibit 
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the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States/'  approved  May  5, 
1892/  and  until  the  expiration  of  said  year  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States  if  found  therein  without  such  certificates: 
Provided^  however,  That  no  Chinese  laborer,  whether  he  shall  hold  such 
certificate  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  State,  Territory,  or  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands/'  (Act  of  April  30, 
1900,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii."    This  act  went  into  effect  June  14,  1900.) 

"Referring  to  instruction  No.  86,  of  October  2  last,  enclosing  an 

opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  rendered  September 
20  last,  to  the  effect  that  claims  existing  against  Hawaii 
in  favor  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  governments  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  should  be 
referred  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  for  consideration,  determination, 
and  payment,  I  enclose  herewith  for  delivery  by  you  to  the  Hawaiian 
Government  the  additional  papers  listed  below  relating  to  the  British 
claims,  and  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the  Portuguese  minister  at  this 
capital  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Manuel  Gil  dos  Reis. 

"In  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General,  this  Department 
has  not,  of  course,  considered  or  passed  upon  the  validity  of  any  of 
the  claims  against  Hawaii  presented  by  foreign  governments  in  behalf 
of  their  subjects. 

"The  Danish  minister  here  has  this  day  been  informed  that  the 
claim  of  Edmund  Norrie  will  also  be  considered  and  determined  by 
the  Hawaiian  Government." 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sewall,  agent  at  Honolulu,  January  4, 1900,  MS. 
Inst.  Hawaii,  III.  488. 

See  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  Jan.  4,  1900,  MS. 
Notes  to  Brit.  Leg.  XXV.  46;  Mr.  Hill,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  governor 
of  Hawaii,  Jan.  9,  1901,  250  MS.  Dom.  Let.  139,  enclosing  translation  of  a 
note  of  Jan.  2,  1901,  from  the  Danish  minister  at  Washington,  relating  to 
the  claim  of  Edmimd  Norrie. 

The  United  States  decided  that  the  claims  of  its  citizens,  growing  out  of  their 
arrest  in  Hawaii  in  connection  with  the  revolt  of  January,  1895,  were 
invalid,  there  being  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  maltreatment  of  the 
claimants  during  their  imprisonment,  nor  that  their  arrest  was  due  to  any 
cause  other  than  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, which  resulted  in  showing  that,  although  they  were  not  in  fact 
implicated,  they  were  not  imprisoned  '  *  without  some  ground  of  suspicion." 
The  United  States  had  therefore  decided  that  their  alleged  illegal  treat- 
ment **was  justified  by  the  circumstances,  which  were  imusual.'*  (Mr. 
Hill,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Viscount  de  Santo-Thyrso,  Feb.  15,  1901,  MS. 
Notes  to  Portuguese  Leg.  VII.  280.) 

"Much  interesting  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  as  to  the  progress  and  development  of 

^r**''!!)"""   ^"^^  ^®^"^®  Axxxmg  the  period  from  July  7,  1898,  the 

date  of  the  approval  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress providing  for  their  annexation,  up  to  April  30,  1900,  the  date 
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of  the  approval  of  the  act  providing  a  government  for  the  Territory, 
and  thereafter. 

"The  last  Hawaiian  census,  taken  in  the  year  1896,  gives  a  total 
population  of  109,020,  of  which  31,019  were  native  Hawaiians.  The 
number  of  Americans  reported  was  8,486.  The  results  of  the  Federal 
census,  taken  this  year,  show  the  islands  to  have  a  total  population  of 
154,001,  showing  an  increase  over  that  reported  in  1896  of  44,981,  or 
41.2  per  cent. 

"There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  educational,  agricultural, 
and  railroad  development  of  the  islands." 

President  McKinley,  annual  message,  Dec  3,  1900. 
See  H.  Report  305,  56  Cong.  1  sess. 

10.  SpanisIh  West  Indies  (except  Cuba),  I^hilippinbs,  and  Guam. 

§  109. 

"Mr.  President:  Since  three  months  the  American  people  and  the 
MeMage  of  Uneen  Spanish  nation  are  at  war,  because  Spain  did  not  con- 

Begent,  Jniy  22,  sent  to  grant  independence  to  Cuba  and  to  withdraw 

^•®*-  her  troops  therefrom. 

"Spain  faced  with  resignation  such  uneven  strife  and  only  endeav^- 
ored  to  defend  her  possessions  with  no  other  hope  than  to  oppose,  in 
the  measure  of  her  strength,  the  undertaking  of  the  United  States 
and  to  protect  her  honor. 

"Neither  the  trials  which  adversity  has  made  us  endure  nor  the 
realization  that  but  faint  hope  is  left  us  could  deter  us  from  strug- 
gling till  the  exhaustion  of  our  very  last  resources.  This  stout  pur- 
pose, however,  does  not  blind  us,  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  which  would  weigh  upon  both  nations  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world  were  this  war  to  be  continued. 

"This  war  not  only  inflicts  upon  the  two  peoples  who  wage  it  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  all  armed  conflict,  but  also  dooms  to 
useless  suffering  and  unjust  sacrifices  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  to 
which  Spain  is  bound  by  secular  ties  that  can  be  forgotten  by  no 
nation  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world. 

"To  end  calamities  already  so  great,  and  to  avert  evils  still  greater, 
our  countries  might  mutually  endeavor  to  find  upon  which  conditions 
the  present  struggle  could  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  force  of 
arms. 

"Spain  believes  this  understanding  possible  and  hopes  that  this 
view  is  also  harbored  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All 
true  friends  of  both  nations  share  no  doubt  the  same  hope. 

"Spain  wishes  to  show  again  that  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  the  one 
she  carried  on  against  the  Cuban  insurgents,  she  had  but  one  object — 
the  vindication  of  her  prestige,  her  honor,  her  name.     During  the 
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war  of  insurrection  it  was  her  desire  to  spare  the  g^reat  island  from 
the  dangers  of  premature  independence.  In  the  present  war  she  has 
been  actuated  b}'  sentiments  inspired  rather  by  ties  of  blood  than  by 
her  interests,  and  by  the  right  belonging  to  her  as  mother  country. 

"Spain  is  prepared  to  spare  Cuba  from  the  continuation  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war  if  the  United  States  are  on  their  part  likewise  disposed. 

''The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people  may 
now  learn  from  this  message  the  true  thought,  desire,  and  intention 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

"And  so  do  we  wish  to  learn  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  which  basis  might  l>e  established  a  political  status  in 
Cuba,  and  might  be  terminated  a  strife  which  would  continue  without 
reason  should  l)oth  Governments  agree  upon  the  means  of  pacifying 
the  island. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent 
I  have  the  honor  to  address  this  message  to  your  Excellency  with  the 
expression  of  my  highest  consideration." 

Message  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  »Statcs,  dated  at  Madrid,  July  22,  1898;  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Ahnodovar  del  Rio,  Minister  of  State;  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
Caml)on,  French  ambassador  at  Washington,  to  President  McKinley. 
(For.  Rel.  1898,  819. ) 

"  Excellency:  The  President  received  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 

the  26th  instant,  from  the  hand  of  his  excellency  the 

J  1  *8o'i89?*  ^' ^™'^*^'*^®^^^^  ^^  France,  representing  for  this  puipose 

the  Government  of  Spain,  the  message  signed  by  your 
excellency  as  minister  of  state  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  and  dated  the  22d  instjint,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  terminating  the  war  now  existing  ])etweon  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

"The  President  received  with  satisfaction  the  suggestion  that  the 
two  countries  might  mutually  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  conditions  on 
which  the  pending  struggle  may  l)e  brought  to  an  end,  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  Spain's  belief  that  an  understanding  on  the  subject  is 
possible. 

"During  the  protracted  negotiations  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  the  I^esident  earnestly  la])ored  to  avert  a  conflict,  in  the 
hope  that  Spain,  in  considemtion  of  her  own  interests  as  w(»ll  as  those 
of  the  Spanish  Antilles  and  the  United  States,  would  lind  a  way  for 
removing  the  conditions  which  had  for  half  a  century  constjintly  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions brought  the  two  nations  to  the  verge  of  war. 

"The  President  witnessed  with  profound  disappointment  the  frus- 
tration of  his  peaceful  efforts  by  events  which  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  unalterable  conviction  that  nothing  short  of 
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relinquishment  by  Spain  of  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  which 
she  was  unable  to  enforce,  would  relieve  a  situation  that  had  become 
unendurable. 

"For  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  out  of  re^rd  for 
the  susceptibilities  of  Spain,  had  by  the  exercise  of  its  power  and  the 
expenditure  of  its  treasure  preserved  the  obligations  of  neutrality. 
But  a  point  was  at  length  reached  at  which,  as  Spain  had  often  been 
forewarned,  this  attitude  could  no  longer  })e  maintained.  The  spec- 
tattle  at  our  very  doors  of  a  fertile  territory  wasted  by  fire  and  sword 
and  given  over  to  desolation  and  famine,  was  one  to  which  our  people 
could  not  be  indifferent.  Yielding  therefore  to  the  demands  of  human- 
ity, they  determined  to  remove  the  causes,  in  the  effects  of  which  they 
had  become  so  deeply  involved. 

"To  this  end  the  President,  with  the  authority  of  Congress,  presented 
to  Spain  a  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Cuba,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  island  might  be  enabled  to  form 
a  government  of  their  own.  To  this  demand  Spain  replied  by  sever- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  by  declaring  that 
she  considered  the  action  of  this  Government  as  creating  a  state  of 
war  between  the  two  countries. 

"The  President  could  not  but  feel  sincere  regret  that  the  local  ques- 
tion as  to  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Cuba  should  thus  have 
been  transformed  and  enlarged  into  a  general  conflict  of  arms  between 
two  great  peoples.  Nevertheless,  having  accepted  the  issue  with  all 
the  hazards  which  it  involves,  he  has,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  and 
of  the  rights  which  the  state  of  war  confers,  prosecuted  hostilities  by 
land  and  sea,  in  order  to  secure  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  an 
honorable  peace.  In  so  doing  he  has  been  compelled  to  avail  himself 
unsparingly  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  which  his  countrymen  have 
placed  at  his  command,  and  untold  burdens  and  sacrifices,  far  tran- 
scending any  material  estimation,  have  been  imposed  upon  them. 

"That,  as  the  result  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  strife  has,  as  your  excellency  observes,  proved 
unequal,  inclines  the  President  to  offer  a  brave  adversary  generous 
terms  of  peace. 

"The  President,  therefore,  responding  to  your  excellency's  request, 
will  state  the  terms  of  peace  which  will  be  accepted  by  him  at  the 
present  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
hereafter. 

"Your  excellency  in  discussing  the  question  of  Cuba,  intimates  that 
Spain  has  desired  to  spare  the  island  the  dangers  of  premature  inde- 
pendence. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  shared  the 
apprehensions  of  Spain  in  this  regard,  but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
in  the  disti*acted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  aid  and  guid- 
ance will  be  necessary,  and  these  it  is  prepared  to  give. 
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The  United  States  will  require: 

First.  The  relinquishment  by  Spain  of  all  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  or  title  to  Culm,  and  her  immediate  evacuation  of  the  island. 

''Second.  The  President,  desirous  of  exhibiting  signal  generosit}'' 
will  not  now  put  forth  any  demand  for  pecuniary  indemnity.  Never- 
theless, he  can  not  be  insensible  to  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the 
United  States  incident  to  the  war,  or  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for 
injuries  to  their  persons  and  property  during  the  late  insurrection  in 
Cuba.  He  must  therefore  require  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  evacuation  by  Spain  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  other 
islands  now  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
also  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the  Lad  rones  to  be  selected  bv  the 
United  States. 

''Third.  On  similar  grounds  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  occupy, 
and  will  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition, 
and  government  of  the  Philippines. 

"If  the  terms  hereby  offered  are  accepted  in  their  entiret}',  commis- 
sioners will  be  named  bv  the  United  States  to  meet  simiiarlv  author- 
ized  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  the  pui'pose  of  settling 
the  details  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  signing  and  delivering  it  under 
the  terms  above  indicated.-' 

Mr.  Day,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  del  Rio,  Spanish  Minister 
of  State,  July  30,  1898,  For.  ReL  1898,  820. 

'*Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  The  French  ambassador  at  Washington, 

whose  good  offices  have  enabled  the  Spanish  (xovern- 

A*    7  Tgfta*     ^^'^t  ^  address  a  message  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  has  forwarded  bv  cable  vour  excelloncv's 
reply  to  this  document. 

"  Inexamining  the  arguments  used  as  a  preamble  to  the  specificnition 
of  the  terms  upon  which  peace  may  be  restored  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  it  behooves  the  Spanish  Government  to  deduct  from 
the  order  of  events  that  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  decline  the  acceptance  of 
an  ultimatum  which  Spain  could  only  consider  as  an  attempt  against 
her  rightful  sovereignty  over  Cuba. 

'^  Spain  did  not  declare  war;  she  met  it  because  it  was  the  only  means 
of  defending  her  rights  in  the  Greater  Antilles.  Thus  did  the  Queen 
and  the  United  States  see  lit  to  transform  and  enlarge  the  purely  locul 
question  of  Cuba. 

"  From  this  fact  your  excellency  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  ques- 
tion at  stake  is  no  longer  only  the  one  which  relates  to  the  territory  of 
Cuba,  but  also  that  the  losses  of  American  lives  and  fortunes  incident 
to  the  war  should  in  some  manner  be  compensated. 
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"As  to  the  first  condition,  rolatingto  the  f utureof  Cuba,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments reach  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  natural  inability  of 
its  people  to  establish  an  independent  government.  Be  it  b^'  reason  of 
inadequate  development,  as  we  believe,  or  on  account  of  the  present 
distracted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  as  your  excellency 
states,  the  fact  remains  that  Cuba  needs  guidance.  The  American 
people  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  this  guidance 
by  substituting  themselves  to  the  Spanish  nation,  whose  right  to  keep 
the  island  is  indisputable;  to  this  intimation  we  have  nothing  to  oppose. 
The  necessity  of  withdi'awing  from  the  territory  of  Cuba  l)eing  impera- 
tive, the  nation  assuming  Spain's  place  nmst,  as  long  as  this  territory 
shall  not  have  fully  reached  the  conditions  required  to  take  rank  among 
other  sovereign  powers,  provide  for  rules  which  will  insure  order  and 
protect  against  all  risks  the  Spanish  residents,  as  well  as  the  Cuban 
natives  still  loval  to  the  mother  countrv. 

"In  the  name  of  the  nation  the  Spanish  Government  hereby  relin- 
quishes all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Cuba,  and  engages  to 
the  irremeable  evacuation  of  the  island,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Cortes — a  reserve  which  we  likewise  make  with  regard  to  the  other 
proffered  terms — just  as  thcvse  terms  will  have  to  be  ultimately  approved 
by  the  Senate  of  the  ITnited  States. 

"The  United  States. require,  as  an  indemnity  for  or  an  equivalent  to 
the  sacrifices  they  have  borne  during  this  short  war,  the  cession  of 
Porto  Rico  and  of  the  other  islands  now  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the 
Ladrones,  to  ])e  selected  by  the  Federal  (Tovernment. 

"This  demand  strips  us  of  the  very  last  memory  of  a  glorious  past, 
and  expels  us  at  once  from  the  prosperous  island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  became  peopled  and  civilized 
through  the  proud  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  It  might,  p(M*haps,  have 
been  possible  to  compensate  by  some  other  cession  for  the  injuries 
sustiiined  by  the  ITnited  States.  However,  the  inflexibility  of  the 
demand  obliges  us  to  cede,  and  we  shall  cede,  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  other  islands  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  West 
Indies,  together  with  one  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  of  the 
Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  the  American  Government. 

"  The  terms  relating  to  the  Philippines  seem,  to  our  understanding,  to 
be  quite  indefinite.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ground  on  which  the  United 
Stiites  believe  themselv(\s  entitled  to  occupy  the  bay,  the  harbor,  and 
the  city  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty'  of  peace,  can  not 
be  that  of  concjuest,  since  in  spite  of  the  blockade  maintained  on  sea  by 
the  American  fleet,  in  spite  of  the  siege  estjiblished  on  land  by  a  native 
supported  and  provided  for  by  the  American  admii*al,  Manila  still 
holds  its  own,  and  the  Spanish  standard  still  waves  over  the  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the  power 
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and  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Therefore  the  Government  of 
Spain  thinks  that  the  temporar}'^  occupation  of  Manila  should  consti- 
tute a  guaranty.  It  is  stated  that  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  determine 
the  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippines;  but  as  the 
intentions  of  the  Federal  Government  by  regression  remain  veiled, 
therefore  the  Spanish  Government  must  declare  that,  while  accepting 
the  third  condition,  they  do  not  a  jprwrl  renounce  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  over  the  archipelago,  leaving  it  to  the  negotiators  to  agree  as  to 
such  reforms  which  the  condition  of  these  possessions  and  the  level  of 
culture  of  their  natives  may  render  desirable. 

"The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  accepts  the  third  condition,  with 
the  above-mentioned  declarations. 

"  Such  are  the  statements  and  observations  which  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  the  honor  to  submit  in  reply  to  your  excellency's  com- 
munication. They  accept  the  proffered  terms,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom,  as  required  by  their  constitutional 
duties. 

"The  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  implies  the  irre- 
meable suspension  of  hostilities  and  the  designation  of  commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  details  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  of 
signing  it,  under  the  terms  above  indicated." 

Message  of  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  del  Rio,  Spanish  Minister  of  Stat-e,  to  Mr. 
Day,  Sec.  of  State,  dated  Madrid,  Aug.  7,  1898,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Day 
by  Mr.  Cambon,  French  ambassador,  Aug.  9,  1898.    (For.  Rel.  1898,  822.) 

''Although  it  is  your  understanding  that  the  note  of  the  Duke  of 

Almodovar,  which  vou  left  with  the  President  on  yes- 
12  1898  terday  afternoon,  is  intended  to  convey  an  acceptance 
by  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  tenns  set  forth  in 
my  note  of  the  30th  ultimo  as  the  basis  on  which  the  President  would 
appoint  commissioners  to  negotiate  and  conclude  with  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Spain  a  treaty  of  peace,  I  understand  that  we  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Duke's  note,  doubtless  owing  to  the  various  trans- 
formations which  it.  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  circuitous  trans- 
mission by  telegraph  and  in  cipher,  is  not,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
reached  the  hands  of  the  President,  entirely  explicit. 

*' Under  these  circumstances  it  is  thought  that  the  most  direct  and 
certain  way  of  avoiding  misunderstanding  is  to  embod}^  in  a  protocol, 
to  be  signed  by  us  as  the  representatives,  respectively,  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  terms  on  which  the  negotiations  for  peace  are  to 
be  undertaken. 

''I  therefore  inclose  herewith  a  draft  of  such  a  protocol,  in  which 
you  will  find  that  I  have  embodied  the  precise  terms  tendered  to  Spain 
in  my  note  of  the  30th  ulthno,  together  with  appropriate  stipulations 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  islands  under 
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Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace." 

Mr.  Day,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cambon,  French  ambassador,  Aug.  10,  1898, 
For.  Rel.  1898,  823. 

-lug.  12,  1898,  Mr.  Day,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Cainbon,  French  ambas- 
sador, signed,  as  the  result  of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  the  following 
protocol,  in  English  and  in  French: 


William  R.  Day,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  His  Excel- 
lency Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Republic  of  France  at  Washing- 
ton, respectively  possessing  for  this 
purpose  full  authority  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Spain,  have  concluded 
and  signed  the  following  articles,  em- 
bodying the  terms  on  which  the  two 
GovemmeniB  have  agreed  in  respect 
to  the  matters  hereinafter  set  forth, 
having  in  view  the  establishment  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  that 
is  to  say: 

Article  I.  Spain  will  relinquish  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to 
Cuba. 

Article  II.  Spain  will  cetle  to  the 
rnite<l  States  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
also  an  island  in  the  Thrones  to  be 
selected  bv  the  United  States. 

Article  III.  The  United  States  will 
occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay  and 
harbor  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  i)eace  which  shall 
dcterinine  the  control,  disposition  and 
government  of  the  Philippines. 

Article  IV.  Spain  will  imme<li- 
ately  evacuate  Culm,  Porto  Rico  and 
other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty in  the  West  Indies;  and  to 
this  end  each  Government  will,  within 
ten  days  after  the  signing  of  this  pro- 
tocol, appoint  Commissioners,  and  the 
Commissioners  so  ap}X)inted  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  signing  of 
this  protocol,  meet  at  Havana  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  and  carrying  out 
the  details  of  the  aforesaid  evotruaticm 
of  Cuba  and   the    adjacent    Spanish 


William  R.  Day,  Secretaire  d'Etat 
des  Etats-Unis,  et  Son  Excellenc*e  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  Ambassadeur  Extraor- 
dinaireet  Pl^nipotentiairedela  R^pub- 
lique  Franyaise  k  Washington,  ayant 
respectivement  re^u  k  cet  effet  pleine 
autorisation  du  Gouvemement  des 
Etats-Unis  et  du  Gouvernement 
d'Espagne,  out  conclu  et  sign^»  les  arti- 
cles suivants  qui  pr^cisent  lea  termee 
sur  lesquels  les  deux  Gouvernements 
se  sont  mis  d' accord  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  les  questions  ci-apn^s  d^gn^ee 
et  ayant  pour  objet  T^tablissement  de 
la  paix  entre  les  deux  pays,  savior: 

Article  I.  L'Eepagne  renoncera  h 
toute  pretention  k  sa  souverainet^  et  A 
tout  droit  sur  CuImi. 

Article  II.  L'Espagne  c^dera  aux 
Etats-Unis  I'lle  de  Porto-Rico  et  les 
autres  lies  actuellement  sous  la  soov- 
erainete  Espagnole  dans  les  Indes 
Occidentales,  aiusiqu'une  tie  dans  les 
Ijadrones  qui  sera  choisie  par  les  Etats- 
Unis. 

Article  III.  Les  Etats-Unis  occa- 
peront  et  tiendront  la  ville,  la  haie  et 
le  port  de  Manille  en  attendant  la  con- 
clusion d'un  traite  de  paix  qui  devra 
determiner  le  contr61e,  la  disposition 
et  le  gouvernemgnt  des  Philippines. 

Article  IV.  L'Espagne  ^vacuera 
immediatement  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  et 
les  autres  lies  actuellement  sous  la 
s()uverainete  Es{)agnole  dans  les  Indes 
Occidentales;  H  cet  effet  chacun  des 
deux  Gouvernements  nommera,  dans 
les  dix  jours  qui  suivront  la  signature 
de  ce  protocole,  <ie8  commissaires,  et 
les  commissaires  ainsi  norames  de- 
vront,  dans  les  trente  jours  qui  sui- 
vront la  signature  de  ce  protocole,  se 
rencontrer  A  la  Havane  afin  d'arranger 
et  d'executer  les  details  de  revacuation 
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islands;  and  each  Government  will| 
within  ten  days  after  the  signing  of 
this  protocol,  also  appoint  other  Com- 
missionerSy  who  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  signing  of  this  protocol, 
meet  at  San  Juan,  in  Porto  Rico,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  and  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  aforesaid  evacua- 
tion of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands 
now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the' 
West  Indies. 


Article  V.  The  United  States  and 
Spain  will  each  appoint  not  more  than 
^ye  commiaaioners  to  treat  of  peace, 
an<l  the  commissioners  so  appointed 
shall  meet  at  Paris  not  later  tlian  Octo- 
ber 1,  1898,  and  proceed  to  the  nego- 
tiation and  concluKion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  treaty  shall  l)e  subject 
to  ratification  according  to  the  respec- 
tive constitutional  forms  of  the  two 
countries. 

AjmcxB  VI.  Upon  the  conclusion 
and  signing  of  this  protocol,  hofitili- 
ties  between  the  two  countries  shall 
be  suspended,  and  notice  to  that  effect 
shall  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by 
each  (government  to  the  commanders 
of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate, 
in  English  and  in  French,  by  the  Un- 
dersigned, who  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  the  12th  day  of 
August  1898. 


sus-mentionn^  de  Cuba  et  des  lies  Ks- 
pagnoles  adjacentes;  et  chacun  des 
deux  Gouvemements  nommera  Ele- 
ment,, dans  les  dix  jours  qui  suivront 
la  signature  de  ce  protocole,  d'autres 

'  commissaires  qui  devront,  dans  les 
trente  jours  de  la  signature  de  ce  pro- 

,  tocole,  se  rencontrer  ^  San  Juan  de 
Porto-Rico  afin  d*arranger  et  d'ex^cu- 
ter  les  details  de  I'evacuation  sus-nien- 
tionn^^e  de  Porto-Rico  et  des  autres  lies 

I  actuellement  sous  la  souverainet^  Es- 

'  pagnole  dans  les  Indes  Occidentales. 

I  Article  V.  Les  Etats-Unis  et  TEs- 
pagne  nommeront,  pour  traiter  de  la 
paix,  cinq  commissaires  au  plus  pour 
chaque  pays;  les  commissaires  ainsi 
nomm^  devront  ne  rencontrer  h  Paris, 
le  1*^  Octobre  1898,  au  plus  tard,  et 
proc^er  ^  la  n^ociation  et  ^  la  con- 
clusion d'un  traite  de  paix;  ce  traits 
sera  sujet  &  ratification,  selon  les 
formes  constitutionnelles  de  chacun 
de*»  deux  pays. 

Abticlk  VI.  A  la  conclusion  et  ^  la 
signature  de  ce  protocole,  les  hostili- 
ty entre  les  deux  pays  de\Tont  ^tre 
suspendues,  et  des  ordres  k  cet  effet 
devront  etre  donnt^'S  auhipit4*>t  que  pos- 
sible par  chacun  des  deux  Gouveme- 
ments aux  commandants  de  ses  forces 
de  terre  et  de  nier. 

Fait  'X  Wa^hiIl^rton,  en  dout»le  ex- 
em  plai  re,  aij^lais  et  franr,-aiif,  [^ar  les 
S*>ii»-:ijai<''«  qui  y  out  ajifKin*'  If'ur  An- 
nature  et  l^-ur  h-*^u,  le  12  Ao'it  1>*VH. 


*"  Thw  Government  ha^  selected  the  Island  of  Guam  [in  the  Ladrone-^J, 

•»  -*_ ^        ^   *nd  vou  are  in?itnicted  to  enilxxlv  in  the  treaty  of 
lastractiMH    of  * 

Sept  16,  itM.     P^>^<^  ^  propter  ^tipulation  of  er'.>'»ion.     .     .     . 

••  Without  any  oritrinal  thought  of  <-omplete  or  even 
partial  aequi:»ition.  the  pre^rem-e  arid  ^ur4'e-«.*<  of  our  arm**  at  Manila 
irapot^es  upon  ua  obiigationi)  whi<h  we  ^-an  not  di^njnird.  The  nianh 
of  event?  rules  and  overruhfs  human  action.  Avowirifr  unn'M'rv**dIv 
the  purpose  which  hai»  animat^-d  all  our  effort,  and  ^till  '^Au'iVm-t  to 
adhere  to  it,  we  can  not  Uf  unruiijdful  that  without  any  d«'*jre  or  d^-ign 
on  our  part  the  war  ha^  hroutfht  u-?  new  duti^—  and  n'-[x;n-ib]I:ti<f* 
which  wemuf^tmeet  and  di-<rharffe  a»  l^^'^onie*  a  jrn-at  liation  on  who^e 
growth  and  career  from  the  V-ginninjr  the  K'il<:r  of  Nation-  ha-  j^ainly 
written  the  high  eoaimand  and  lAi-^l-^ft  of  civilization. 

'^Incidental  to  our  t^nun^  of  the  Fh:i;[»pin<'-  !•  the  <owjni«-r<*iaI 
opportuniti'  to  which  Aiuer:':an  -tate-n^nrhip  can  not  ^j^  indifferenL 
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It  is  just  to  use  every  legitimate  means  for  the  enlargement  of  Amer- 
ican trade;  but  we  seek  no  advantages  in  the  Orient  which  are  not 
common  to  all.  Asking  only  the  open  door  for  ourselves,  we  are 
ready  to  accord  the  open  door  to  others.  The  commercial  opportu- 
nity which  is  naturally  and  inevitably  associated  with  this  new  open- 
ing depends  less  on  large  territorial  possessions  than  upon  an  adequate 
commercial  basis  and  upon  broad  and  equal  privileges. 

"It  is  believed  that  in  the  practical  application  of  these  guiding 
principles  the  present  interests  of  our  country  and  the  proper  meas- 
ure of  its  duty,  its  welfare  in  the  future,  and  the  consideration  of  its 
exemption  from  unknown  perils  will  be  found  in  full  accord  with  the 
just,  moral,  and  humane  purpose  which  was  invoked  as  our  justifica- 
tion in  accepting  the  war. 

"In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  the  United  States  can  not  accept 
less  than  the  cession  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Luzon.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  United  States  shall  acquire 
the  right  of  entry  for  vessels  and  merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  into  such  ports  of  the  Philippines  as  are  not  ceded 
to  the  United  States  upon  terms  of  equal  favor  with  Spanish  ships  and 
merchandise,  both  in  relation  to  port  and  customs  charges  and  rates  of 
trade  and  commerce,  together  with  other  rights  of  protection  and  trade 
accorded  to  citizens  of  one  country  within  the  territory  of  another. 
You  are  therefore  instructed  to  demand  such  concession,  agreeing  on 
your  part  that  Spain  shall  have  similar  tights  as  to  her  subjects  and 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  any  territory  in  the  Philippines  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

Inst  ructions  of  President  McKinley  to  the  United  States  Peace  CommifiBionerB, 

Sept.  16,  1898,  S.  Doc.  148,  56  Cong.  2  sess.  5,  7. 
For  reports  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the  Philippines,  see 

S.  Doc.  148,  66  Cong.  2  sess.  18,  24,  32,  42,  43,  44,  46,  61,  54,  58. 

*'The  information  which  has   come  to  the  President  since  j'our 

departure  convinces  him  that  the  acceptance  of  the 

Beciflioii  as  to  the  £    t  i  i        •         xu  x      ^   xu^ 

«, ...    .  cession   of  Luzon   alone,   leaving  the  rest  of  the 

PhilippineB.  .  . 

islands  subject  to  Spanish  rule,  or  to  be  the  subject 
of  future  contention,  can  not  be  justified  on  political,  commercial,  or 
humanitarian  grounds.  The  cession  must  be  of  the  whole  archipelago 
or  none.  The  latter  is  wholly  inadmissible  and  the  former  must  there- 
fore be  required.  The  President  reaches  this  conclusion  after  most 
thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  deeply  sensible  of 
the  grave  responsibilities  it  will  impose,  believing  that  this  course  will 
entail  less  trouble  than  any  other  and  besides  will  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  people  involved,  for  whose  welfare  we  can  not  escape 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Day,  president  of  the  United  States  Peace 
Commission,  tel.,  Oct.  26,  1898,  S.  Doc,  148,  56  Cong.  2  sees.  36. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  telegram  are  amplified  in  Mr.  Hay,  Sec 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Day,  president  of  United.  States  Peace  Commission,  tel. 
Oct.  28,  1898,  S.  Doc.  148,  66  Cong.  2  sess.  37. 
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"  A  treaty  of  peace  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  United  States 
if  it  can  be  had  without  the  sacrifice  of  plain  duty.  The  President 
would  regret  deeply  the  resumption  of  hostilities  against  a  prostrate 
foe.  We  are  clearly  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 
We  can  not  hope  to  he  fully  indemnified.  We  do  not  expect  to  be. 
It  would  probably  be  difficult  for  Spain  to  pay  money.  All  she  has 
are  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Carolines.  She  surely 
can  not  expect  us  to  turn  the  Philippines  back  and  bear  the  cost  of  the 
war  and  all  claims  of  our  citizens  for  damages  to  life  and  property  in 
Cuba  without  any  indemnity  but  Porto  Rico,  which  we  have  and 
which  is  wholly  inadequate.  Does  Spain  propose  to  pay  in  money  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  make  full  guar- 
anties to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and  grant  to  us  concessions  of 
naval  and  telegraph  stations  in  the  islands,  and  privileges  to  our  com- 
merce the  same  as  enjoyed  by  herself  rather  than  surrender  the  archi- 
pelago ?  From  the  standpoint  of  indemnity  both  the  archipelagoes  are 
insufficient  to  pay  our  war  expenses,  but  aside  from  this  do  we  not 
owe  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  which  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  return  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  ?  Could  we  justify 
ourselves  in  such  a  course,  or  could  we  permit  their  barter  to  some 
other  power?  Willing  or  not,  we  have  the  responsibility  of  duty 
which  we  can  not  escape. 

^^You  are  therefore  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  cession  of  the 
whole  of  Philippines,  and,  if  necessary,  pay  to  Spain  ten  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  if  you  can  get  cession  of  a  naval  and  tele- 
graph station  in  the  Carolines,  and  the  several  concessions  and  privil- 
eges and  guaranties,  so  far  as  applicable,  enumerated  in  the  views  of 
Commissioners  Frj^e  and  Reid,  you  can  offer  more.  The  President 
can  not  believe  any  division  of  the  archipelago  can  bring  us  anything 
but  embarrassment  in  the  future.  The  trade  and  commercial  side,  as 
well  as  the  indemnity  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  are  questions  we  might 
yield.  They  might  be  waived  or  compromised,  but  the  questions  of 
duty  and  humanity  appeal  to  the  President  so  strongly  that  he  can 
find  no  appropriate  answer  but  the  one  he  has  here  marked  out.  You 
have  the  largest,  liberty  to  lead  up  to  these  instructions,  but  unrea- 
sonable delay  should  be  avoided.'' 

Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  nt  State,  to  Mr.  Day,  president  of  the  United  States  Peace 
Commission,  tel.,  Nov.  13,  1898,  8.  Doc.  148,  56  Cong.  2  seas.  48.  See  also 
id.,  p.  60. 

Nov.  21, 1898,  the  American  commissioners  presented  an  ultimatum, 
in  which  they  demanded  the  cession  of  the  entire  archipelago  of  the 
Philippines,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  offered  to  pay  Spain 
$20,000,000,  to  admit  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  into  the  ports  of 
the  islands  for  a  stated  period  on  the  same  terms  as  American  ships 
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and  merchandise,  and  to  insert  in  the  treaty  of  peace  a  mutual  relin- 
quishment of  claims. 

S.  Doc.  62,  55  Cong.  3  sess.,  part  2,  p.  210. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  Dec.  10,  1898,  Spain  relinquished 
(Art.  I.)  '*  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba,"  and  ceded 
to  the  United  States  (Art.  II.)  ''  the  island  of  Porto  Rico^  and  other 
islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
island  of  Guam  in  the  Marianas  or  Ladrones."  She  also  ceded  (Art, 
III.)  ''  the  archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  compre- 
hending the  islands  lying  within  the  following  line:  A  line  running 
from  west  to  east  along  or  near  the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  navigable  channel  of  Bachi,  from  the 
one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  (127th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
thence  along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  (127th)  degree 
meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  four  degrees 
and  forty-five  minutes  (4°  46')  north  latitude,  thence  along  the  parallel 
of  four  degrees  and  forty -five  minutes  (4^  45')  north  latitude  to  its 
insersection  with  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes  (llU^  35')  east  of  Greenwich,  thence 
along  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  and 
thirty-five  minutes  (119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north,  thence  along  the 
parallel  of  latitude  seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north  to 
its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  (116th)  degree 
meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the 
intersection  of  the  tenth  (10th)  degree  parallel  of  north  latitude  with 
the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich,  and  thence  along  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth 
(118th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  point 
of  beginning."'' 

«  The  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  was  accomplished  Oct.  18,  1898.  (President  McKin- 
ley,  third  annual  message,  Dec.  5,  1899. ) 

Acts  for  the  civil  government  of  the  island  were  approved  April  12  and  May  1, 
1900.  The  act  of  April  12,  1900,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  quarantine 
stations.  For  hearings  on  legislation  for  the  island,  see  S.  Doc.  147,  56  Cong.  1  sees. 
By  the  act  of  April  12,  1900,  the  coasting-trade  laws  were  made  applicable  to  trade 
and  navigation  l)etween  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

ft  "By  the  terms  of  the.Treaty  of  Peace  the  line  bounding  the  ceded  Philippine 
group  in  the  southwest  failed  to  include  several  small  islands  lying  westward  of  the 
Suliis,  which  have  always  been  recognized  as  under  Spanish  control.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Sibutii  and  Cagayan  Suld  by  our  naval  forces  elicited  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  the  essential  equity  of  which  could  not  l:>e  gainsaid.  In  order  to  cure  the 
defect  of  the  treaty  by  removing  all  possible  ground  of  future  misunderstanding 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  its  third  article,  I  directed  the  negotiation  of  a  sup- 
plementary treaty,  which  will  be  forthwith  laid  before  the  Senate,  whereby  Spain 
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By  the  same  Article  (III.)  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  Spain, 
within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000. 

''On  the  10th  of  December,  1898,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  was  signed.  It  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  Spain  should  cede  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known  as 
the  Philippine  Islands,  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  Spain  the 
sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  civil  rights  and  political 

status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  thus  ceded  to  the 

> 

United  States  should  be  determined  by  the  Congress.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  February,  1899,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  on  the  19th  of  March  following.  The  ratifications  were 
exchanged  on  the  11th  of  April  and  the  treaty  publicly  proclaimed. 
On  the  2d  of  March  the  Congress  voted  the  sum  contemplated  by  the 
treaty,  and  the  amount  was  paid  over  to  the  Spanish  Government  on 
the  1st  of  Mav. 

"In  this  manner  the  Philippines  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
islands  were  ceded  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  which  had  been  in 
undisputed  possession  of  them  for  centuries.  They  were  accepted 
not  merely  by  our  authorized  commissioners  in  Paris,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive,  but  bv  the  constitutional  and  well-considered 
action  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  and  I  still  believe, 
that  this  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Filipino  people.  .  .  . 

*' The  authorities  of  the  Sulu  Islands  have  accepted  the  succession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  and  our  flag  floats  over 
that  territory.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1899,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Bates, 
United  States  Volunteers,  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Sultan 
and  his  principal  chiefs,  which  I  ti'ansmit  herewith.  By  Article  I.  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  archipelago  of  Jolo 
and  its  dependencies  is  declared  and  acknowledged. 

**The  United  States  flag  will  be  used  in  the  archipelago  and  its 
dependencies,  on  land  and  sea.  Piracy  is  to  be  suppressed,  and  the 
Sultan  agrees  to  coopei'ate  heartily  with  the  United  States  authorities 
to  that  end  and  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
justice  all  persons  engaged  in  pimcy.     All  tmde  in  domestic  products 

quits  all  title  and  claim  of  title  to  the  islands  named  as  well  as  to  any  and  all  islands 
belonging  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago  lying  outside  the  lines  described  in  said 
third  article,  and  agrees  that  all  such  islands  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  cession 
of  the  archipelago  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  expressly  included  within  those  lines. 
In  consideration  of  this  cession  the  United  States  is  to  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of 
1100,000."     (President  McKinley,  Ann.  Msg.,  Dec.  3,  1900.) 

The  supplementary  treaty  was  signed  Nov.  7,  1900;,  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged  March  23, 1901. 
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of  the  archipelago  of  Jolo  when  carried  on  with  any  part  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  under  the  American  flag  shall  be  free,  unlimited^  and 
undutiable.  The  United  States  will  give  full  protection  to  the  Sultan 
in  case  any  foreign  nation  should  attempt  to  impose  upon  him.  The 
United  States  will  not  sell  the  island  of  Jolo  or  any  other  island  of 
the  Jolo  archipelago  to  any  foreign  nation  without  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan.  Salaries  for  the  Sultan  and  his  associates  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  islands  have  been  agreed  upon  to  the  amount  of  $760 
monthly. 

''Article  X.  provides  that  any  slave  in  the  archipelago  of  Jolo  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  freedom  by  paying  to  the  master  the  usual 
market  value.  The  agreement  by  Genei*al  Bates  was  made  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  President  and  to  future  modifications  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  in  interest.  I  have  confiiined  said  agreement,  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  Congress,  and  with  the  reseiTation,  which  I 
have  directed  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Sultan  of  Jolo,  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  authorize  or  give  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Sulu 
archipelago.  I  communicate  these  facts  to  the  Congress  for  its 
information  and  action." 

President  McKinley,  third  annual  message,  Dec.  5,  1899. 

An  act  "temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes/'  was 
approved  by  the  President  July  1,  1902. 

See,  also,  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  "temporarily  to  provide  revenue"  for  the 
islands. 

For  communications  between  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Govemuient 
and  Aguinaldo,  see  8.  Doc.  208,  56  Cong.  1  seas.,  parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

For  information  and  statistics  concerning  the  Philippines,  see  S.  Doc*.  171, 
56  Cong.  1  sess. 

As  to  the  status  of  Chinese  persons  in  the  islands,  see  S.  Doc.  397,  56  Cong. 
1  sess. 

By  a  treaty  conclude<i  Feb.  12,  1899,  and  ratified  by  the  Cortes  and  Reichsftag 
in  the  following  June,  Germany  acquired  from  Spain,  for  25,000,000  peee- 
tas,  or  $4,825,000,  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  Mari- 
anas or  I^rones.  (Ann.  Keg.  1899,  [334],  31;  the  International  Year 
Book,  1899,  166;  Polit.  Science  Quarterly,  XIV,  754.) 

In  a  note  of  July  31, 1900,  the  German  embassy  at  Washington  took 
the  ground,  in  connection  with  restrictions  of*  trade  imposed  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  that  under 
the  protocols  of  1877  and  1885  between  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago  was  subjected  to 
a  certain  limitation  which  had  not  been  removed  by  the  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, asserts  over  the  archipelago  a  sovereignty  that  is  complete  and 
exclusive. 

Mr.  Magoon,  law  officer,  division  of  insular  affairs,  War  Department,  Oct.  8, 
1900,  Magoon's  Reps.  316. 
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July  7,  1899,  the  Belgian  legation  at  Washington  asked  that  the 
American  military  authorities  in  the  Philippines  be  instructed  to  permit 
a  Belgian  firm  having  an  establishment  at  Manila  to  charter  one  or 
more  neutral  vessels  "to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  on  the  coasts  of 
the  islands  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities."  The  United  States 
replied  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  by  the  War  Department  to 
grant  pennission  at  that  time  "to  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade  in  the  Philippine  Islands."" 

By  the  act  of  March  8,  1902,  it  was  enacted  that  till  July  1,  1904, 

the  pro\isions  of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  directly  or  indirectly 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  foreign  vessels  engaging  in  trade  between 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  the  United  States,  or  between  ports  in 
the  Philippine  Archipelago." 

Octoljer  23, 1902,  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  order  declaring  that 
the  Executive  order  of  July  3,  1899,  prescribing  the  conditions  on 
which  customs  officers  in  the  Philippines  might  issue  certificates 
entitling  vessels  to  the  protection  and  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  all  ports  should  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  from  enacting  laws  '*•  extending  the  right  or  privilege 
of  interisland  or  coastwise  trade  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  to  for- 
eign vessels  during  the  period  while  the  laws  regulating  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  are  inapplicable  thereto  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  .  .  .  approved  March  8,  1902." 

''Having  referred  to  this  subject,  he  [the  Sultan  of  Turkey]  said 
immediately  following  my  audience  with  him  ...  he  telegraphed  to 
Mecca,  it  being  the  time  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  his  wishes  that  the 
Moslems  in  the  Philippines  should  not  war  with  the  Ameri(^ans,  nor 
side  with  the  insurgents,  but  should  be  friendly  with  our  army,  and 
that,  as  I  assured  him  (the  Sultan),  the  Americans  would  not  interfere 
with  their  religion  and  would  be  as  tolerant  toward  them  as  he  was 
toward  the  Christians  in  his  Empire.  He  added  there  was  at  Mecca 
at  the  time  he  sent  that  message  quite  a  number  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  especially  their  most  prominent  general  and  several 
other  officers,  and  shortly  thereafter  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
That  he  was  glad  that  there  had  been  no  conflict  between  our  army 
and  the  Moslems,  and  that  he  certainly  hoped  their  religion  would  in 
no  manner  l?e  interfered  with. 

''I  replied,  of  this  he  could  certainly  feel  satisfied,  that  religious 
liberty  was  the  chief  corner  stone  of  our  political  institutions.  He 
added  he  hoped  his  friendly  spirit  toward  my  country  would  be  under- 
stood." 

Mr.  Straus,  min.  to  Turkey,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  Sept.  23,  1899,  For.  Rel. 
1899,  768,  770. 

oMr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Count  de  Lichtervelde,  Belgian  min.,  July  31,  1898, 
For.  Bel.  1899,  102. 
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Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  contained  the  following 
M^  ^    provision:    ''And  as  the   island  [Cuba]   is,   upon   its 

OccupatioxL  of  Cuba.  ^  •  V  •      :i 

evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last, 
assume  and  discharge  the  obligations  that  ma}'  under  international 
law  result  from  the  fact  of  its  occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  propert5\" 

Referring  to  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  in  February,  1899,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
receive  an  assurance  that  the  rights  of  certain  cable  companies  under 
concessions  granted  by  Spain  would  be  "duly  assumed  and  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  Government"  during  its  occupation  of  the 
territoiy.^ 

The  Department  of  State  replied  that  the  Attorney-General  held 
that  the  existing  American  control  of  Cuba  was  ''essentially  and 
merely  that  exercisable  by  a  temporary  military  occupation,"'  add  that 
the  United  States, ''  not  having  established  a  protectorate  over  Culia," 
was  "  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  transitory  obliga- 
tions which  devolve  upon  a  protecting  state."* 

The  British  Government,  referring,  in  answer  to  this  statement,  to 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  (Art.  XVI.),  by  which  the  United  States 
agreed,  on  the  termination  of  its  occupancy  of  Cuba,  to  "advise  any 
government  established  in  the  island  to  assume  the  same  obligations" 
as  had  been  assumed  by  itself,  said:  "  Such  an  occupation  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  analogous  to  a  mere  military  occupation.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  temporary,  but,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  it  carries  with  it  the 
duty  of  respecting  such  local  obligations  as  the  concessions  of  the  tele- 
graph company.  It  need  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, be  contended  that  the  United  States  assumed  absolute 
responsibility  for  the  permanent  observance  of  these  concessions  in 
Cuba,  but  thoy  are  bound  to  respect  them  during  the  occupation,  and 
to  'advise'  any  succeeding  Government  to  do  the  like.  This  obliga- 
tion ai)poars  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  result  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  occupation  itself,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty.'"" 

The  Attorney-Geneml,  commenting  upon  this  note,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  from  which  it  dissented  was  given  l)efore 
the  mtification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  he  had  expressly 
referred  to  the  ITnited  States  being  "still  theoretically  at  war  with 
Spain.'" 


«Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  Feb.  14,  1899,  130  MS. 
Notes  from  Brit.  J-«eg. 

^'Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Ifrit.  amb..  Mar.  27,  1899,  MS.  Notes 
to  Brit.  Leg.  XXIV.  482. 

^Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit  amb.,  to  Mr.  Ilay,  Sec.  of  State,  May  25,  1899,  131  MS. 
Notes  from  Brit.  Leg. 
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''I  agree,"  added  the  Attorney -General,  ''that  our  occupation  of 
Cuba  is  now  other  than  analogous  to  a  military  occupation  of  a  foreign 
country  in  time  of  war.  Since  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
peace  treaty  it  has  been  an  occupation  of  a  foreign  country  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  no  way  affected,  internationally  speaking,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Aimy  has  been  used  as  the  agency.     (Calvo,  sec.  3144.) 

"  I  concede,  the  treaty  having  been  duly  ratified,  that  Great  Britain 
has  a  right  to  appeal,  on  behalf  of  her  subjects,  to  the  rules  prevailing 
in  time  of  peace.  But  she  has  not  necessarily  the  right  to  ignore  the 
new  facts  which  have  followed .  the  cessation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain.  Nor  do  I  understand  that  the  charge  questions  our  duty  and 
right  as  asserted  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  April  20, 1898,  now  partly 
executed,  .  .  .  which  contemplates  an  occupancy  of  Cuba  until 
'  the  pa<^ification  thereof,'  and  then  the  turning  over  of  the  island  to 
the  control  and  government  of  its  people.  In  performance  of  this 
dut}^  we  are  accordingly  occupying  Cuba  and  preparing  to  turn  over 
the  control.  This  can  not  be  done  till  the  people  have  organized  a 
government  to  receive  it. 

''These  are  facts  which  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  ascertaining  our 
obligations  with  regard  to  such  debts  as  that  government  may  take 
over  from  the  former  government  of  Cuba,  as  being  the  government 
of  the  same  nation  or  people."^ 

"The  facts  above  detailed  make  it  clear  that  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  Cuba  is  foreign  territory.  It  cannot  be 
regarded,  in  any  constitutional,  legal,  or  international  sense,  a  part  of 
the  territorv  of  the  United  States. 

"While  by  the  act  of  April  25,  1898,  declaring  war  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  the  President  was  directed  and  empowered  to  use 
our  entire  land  and  naval  forces,  as  well  as  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  to  such  extent  .as  was  necessary  to  carry  such  act  into  effect, 
that  authorization  was  not  for  the  pui'pose  of  making  Cuba  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
relinquishment  by  Spain  of  its  authority  and  government  in  that 
island  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 
The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  by  the 
joint  resolution  of  April  20,  1898,  expressly  disclaimed  any  purpose 
to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  Cuba  '  except  for 
the  pacification  thereof,'  and  asserted  the  determination  of  the  United 
States,  that  object  being  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and 
control  of  Cuba  to  its  own  people.  All  that  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  Cuba  has  had  that  end  in  view  and,  so  far  as  the  court  is  informed 
by  the  public  history  of  the  relations  of  this  country  with  that  island, 
nothing  has  been  done  inconsistent  with  the  declared  object  of  the  war 
^ith  Spain. 

«  Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Dec.  6,  1899,  22  Op.  654,  655-656. 
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Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  contained  the  following 
M^  ^    provision:    "And  as  the  island  [Cuba]   is,  upon  its 

OcCUpatlOXL  of  Cuba.  ^  •tt«:i 

evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last, 
assume  and  discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under  international 
law  result  from  the  fact  of  its  occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property." 

Referring  to  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  in  Februar}^  1899,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
receive  an  assurance  that  the  rights  of  certain  cable  companies  under 
concessions  granted  by  Spain  would  be  "duly  assumed  and  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  Government"  during  its  occupation  of  the 
territoiy.^ 

The  Department  of  State  replied  that  the  Attorney-General  held 
that  the  existing  American  control  of  Cuba  was  "essentially  and 
merely  that  exercisable  by  a  temporary  military  occupation,"  aiftl  that 
the  United  States,  "  not  having  established  a  protectorate  over  Cuba," 
was  "  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  transitory  obliga- 
tions which  devolve  upon  a  protecting  state."* 

The  British  Government,  referring,  in  answer  to  this  statement,  to 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  (Art.  XVI.),  by  which  the  United  States 
agreed,  on  the  termination  of  its  occupancy  of  Cuba,  to  "advise  any 
government  established  in  the  island  to  assume  the  same  obligations" 
as  had  been  assumed  by  itself,  said:  "  Such  an  occupation  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  analogous  to  a  mere  military  occupation.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  temporary,  but,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  it  carries  with  it  the 
duty  of  rcvspecting  such  local  obligations  as  the  concessions  of  the  tele- 
graph company.  It  need  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma]est\''s  Gov- 
ernment, be  contended  that  the  United  States  assumed  absolute 
responsibility  for  the  permanent  observance  of  these  concessions  in 
Cuba,  Init  they  are  bound  to  respect  them  during  the  occupation,  and 
to  'advise'  any  succeeding  Government  to  do  the  like.  This  obliga- 
tion appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  result  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  occupation  itself,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty."*^ 

The  Attorney-General,  commenting  upon  this  note,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  from  which  it  dissented  was  given  before 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  he  had  expressly 
referred  to  the  United  States  being  "still  theoretically  at  war  with 
Spain.'' 

«Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  Feb.  14,  1899,  130  M& 
Notes  from  Brit.  J-ieg. 

&Mr.  Ilay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Efrit.  amb..  Mar.  27, 1899,  MS.  Notes 
to  Brit.  Leg.  XXIV.  482. 

^•Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit  amb.,  to  Mr.  liay,  Sec.  of  State,  May  25,  1899,  131  MS. 
Notes  from  Brit.  Leg. 
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"I  agree,"  added  the  Attorney-General,  ''that  our  occupation  of 
Cuba  is  now  other  than  analogous  to  a  military  occupation  of  a  foreign 
countiT  in  time  of  war.  Since  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
peace  treaty  it  has  been  an  occupation  of  a  foreign  country  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  no  way  affected,  internationally  speaking,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Army  has  been  used  as  the  agency.     (Calvo,  sec.  3144.) 

*'  I  concede,  the  treaty  having  been  duly  ratified,  that  Great  Britain 
has  a  right  to  appeal,  on  behalf  of  her  subjects,  to  the  rules  prevailing 
in  time  of  peace.  But  she  has  not  necessarily  the  right  to  ignore  the 
new  facts  which  have  followed. the  cessation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain.  Nor  do  I  understand  that  the  charg6  questions  our  duty  and 
right  as  asserted  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  April  20, 1898,  now  partly 
executed,  .  .  .  which  contemplates  an  occupancy  of  Cuba  until 
'  the  pacification  thereof,'  and  then  the  turning  over  of  the  island  to 
the  control  and  government  of  its  people.  In  performance  of  this 
dut}^,  we  are  accordingly  occupying  Cuba  and  preparing  to  turn  over 
the  control.  This  can  not  be  done  till  the  people  have  organized  a 
government  to  receive  it. 

"  These  are  facts  which  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  ascertaining  our 
obligations  with  regard  to  such  debts  as  that  government  may  take 
over  from  the  former  government  of  Cuba,  as  being  the  government 
of  the  same  nation  or  people."^ 

"The  facts  above  detailed  make  it  clear  that  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  Cuba  is  foreign  territory.  It  cannot  be 
regarded,  in  any  constitutional,  legal,  or  international  sense,  a  part  of 
the  territorv  of  the  United  States. 

"While  by  the  act  of  April  25,  1898,  declaring  war  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  the  President  was  directed  and  empowered  to  use 
our  entire  land  and  naval  forces,  as  well  as  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  to  such  extent  .as  was  necessary  to  caiTy  such  act  into  effect, 
that  authorization  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  Cuba  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
relinquishment  by  Spain  of  its  authority  and  government  in  that 
island  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 
The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  by  the 
joint  resolution  of  April  20,  1898,  expressly  disclaimed  any  purpose 
to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  Cuba  '  except  for 
the  pacification  thereof,'  and  asserted  the  determination  of  the  United 
States,  that  object  being  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and 
control  of  Cuba  to  its  own  people.  All  that  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  Cuba  has  had  that  end  in  view  and,  so  far  as  the  court  is  informed 
by  the  public  history  of  the  relations  of  this  country  with  that  island, 
nothing  has  been  done  inconsistent  with  the  declared  object  of  the  war 
^ith  Spain. 

«  Griggs,  At. -Gen.,  Dec.  6,  1899,  22  Op.  654,  655-656. 
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at  open  variance  with  him,  he  was  deported  on  a  British  nian-of-war. 
On  March  18,  1876,  the  American  consul  at  Apia  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  a  copy  of  a  document  said  to  have  been  found 
among  Steinberger's  papers  after  his  arrest,  and  which  purported  to 
be  an  agreement  between  him  and  the  house  of  Godeffroy  &  Son,  of 
Hamburg,  entered  into  before  his  return  to  Samoa,  by  which,  for  a 
certain  commission,  he  undertook  to  exercise  all  his  influence  in 
Samoa  in  any  position  he  might  occupy  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
German  firm's  trade." 

In  1877  a  native  of  rank,  named  Mamea,  was  sent  by  the  chiefs  of 

Samoa  to  the  United  States  as  ambassador  to  conclude 

*    Stotei.  ^  treaty.     A  deputation  of  chiefs  had  in  the  same  year 

made  an  unsuccessful  application  for  annexation  to 
Great  Britain,  and  Mamea  came  to  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  obtain  at  least  the  protection  of  this  Government.  President 
Ha3'es,  in  his  first  annual  message,  1877,  stated  that  the  object  of 
Mamea's  mission  was  "  to  invite  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  and  protect  their  [Samoan  Islands]  independence,  to 
establish  commercial  relations  with  their  people,  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  steps  toward  regulated  and  responsible  government."  He 
observed  that  the  subject  was  deemed  worthy  of  respectful  attention 
and  that  ^^  the  claims  upon  our  assistance  by  this  distant  community 
will  be  carefully  considered." 

On  January  16,  1878,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Samoa 
was  concluded  at  Washington.  By  the  2nd  article,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  granted  ''the  privilege  of  entering  and  using 
the  port  of  Pagopago,  and  establishing  therein  and  on  the  shores 
thereof  a  station  for  coal  and  other  naval  supplies,"  and  the  Samoan 
Government  engaged  that  it  would  thereafter  ''neither  exercise  nor 
authorize  any  jurisdiction  within  said  port  adv^erse  to  such  rights  of 
the  United  States  or  restrictive  thereof."*  In  the  5th  article  it  was 
provided  that  if  any  differences  should  arise  between  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment and  any  other  government  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  "employ  its  good  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  those  differences  upon  a  satisfactory  and 
solid  foundation."  No  provision  was  made  for  a  protectorate.  In 
1877  however,  and  again  in  1878,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
mised  by  different  American  consular  representatives  at  Apia  as  the 
sign  of  a  protectorate,  but  on  neither  occasion  was  the  act  sustained 
by  the  United  States. 

all.  Ex.  Doc.  161,  44  ('ong.  1  aess.,  128;  Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1886, 
298-:i00. 

^  See,  ss  to  the  American  construction  of  this  stipulation,  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  White,  charge  at  lx>ndon,  Nov.  21,  1892,  For.  Rel.  1892,  243. 
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January  24,  1879,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Germany  and 

Samoa,  by  which  the  latter  conceded  to  the  former  the 

Treaties  with  Oer-   right  to  establish  a  naval  station  in   the  harbor  of 

B^tLn*      **     Saluafata,  and  engaged  not  to  grant  a  similar  right  in 

that  harbor  to  any  other  nation. 
On  August  28,  in  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Samoa  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  eighth  article  of  which  a  right  was 
granted  to  the  latter  to  establish  ''  a  naval  station  and  coaling  depot" 
on  the  shores  of  a  Samoan  harbor  thereafter  to  be  designated  by  her 
Britainic  Majesty,  there  being  excepted  from  this  right  the  harbors  of 
Apia  and  Saluafata,  and  "  that  part  of  the  harbor  of  Pagopago"  which 
might  thereafter  be  "  selected  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  a  station."^ 

President  Hayes  stated  in  his  third  annual  message,  1879,  that  a 

naval  vessel  had  been  sent  to  the  Samoan  Islands  to 
er  ean  r  g       mai^e  surveys  and  take  possession  of  the  privileges 

in  Pagopago.  *■  ^  . 

conceded  to  the  United  States  by  Samoa  in  the  harbor 
of  Pagopago,  and  that  a  coaling  station  was  to  be  established  there 
which  would  be  convenient  and  useful  to  United  States  vessels.  In  his 
fourth  annual  message,  1880,  he  recommended  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  consul  at  Apia  be  ''increased  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance so  as  to  guard  American  interests  in  the  surrounding  and  out- 
lying islands  of  Oceanica."* 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  treaties  with  f oreigii  powers  were 

made,  the  situation   in   the  islands  was  exceedingly 
!   .       "    unsatisfactory.     The  natives,  unaccustomed  to  a  cen- 

ancee  m  Samoa.  i.      i  . 

tralized  government,  were  restive  under  the  exercise 
of  authority,  and  their  discontent  was  ministered  to  and  aggravated  by 
the  intrigues  and  rivalries  of  foreign  interests.  This  condition  of  things 
gave  rise  from  time  to  time  to  grave  disturbances,  and  not  infrequently 
to  open  hostilities,  between  the  native  factions.  Early  in  1885  a  crisis 
occurred  in  the  affairs  of  the  islands. 

On  November  10, 1884,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  the  German  consulate 

at  Apia  by  Malietoa,  King  of  Samoa,  and  Dr.  Steubel, 
J'  '       ^      actincf  Imperial  German  consul,  bv  which  a  German- 

Oermany.  .  '     .' 

Samoan  council  of  state  was  to  be  formed,  a  German 
adviser  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  King,  and  a  special  police  force  was 
to  be  appointed  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  German  member  of  the 
Samoan  Government*^    The  English  and  American  residents  objected 

«See  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  charge''  at  London,  Nov.  21,  1892,  For. 
Rel.  1892;  243.  See,  also,  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Sec.  of  Navy, 
April  8,  1880,  132  MS.  Dom.  Let.  434. 

^See,  also,  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  von  Thielmann,  June  15,  1877,  MS. 
Notes  to  Germany,  IX.  326;  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  May  15,  1879, . 
MS.  Inst.  Great  Britain,  XXV.  405. 

cH.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  5. 
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to  the  convention,  and  Malietoa,  when  advised  of  its  full  meaning, 
refused  to  carry  it  out.  On  December  31,  1885,  the  German  consul, 
as  an  act  of  reprisal,  attached  the  sovereign  rights  of  Malietoa  in  the 
municipality  of  Apia,  and  an  armed  force  from  the  German  man-of-war 
AWatross  hauled  down  the  Samoau  flag  from  the  Government  House.  ** 

Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  when   advised  of  these  events, 

instinieted  the  American  minister  at  Berlin :  '*  You  will 

u^tod  Btato*      temperately  but  decidedly,  in  oral  conference,  notify 

the  German  minister  for  foreign  affairs  that  we  expect 
nothing  will  be  done  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
the  existing  treaty 'with  Samoa,  and  anticipate  fulfilment  of  solemn 
assurances  heretofore  and  recently  given  that  German}''  seeks  no  exclu- 
sive control  in  Samoa."*  The  German  Government  replied  that  it 
intended  to  maintain  the  condition  which  had  previously  existed,  and 
that  if  any  wrong  had  been  done  it  should  be  righted.^  AflTairs 
remained  in  this  state  till  May  13, 1886,  when  the  United  States  consul, 
Greenebaum,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Malietoa,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  islands  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  raised  the  Samoan  flag  on  the  Government  House 
with  the  American  flag  over  it.'' 

June  1,  1886,  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  London  and 
Berlin  were  instructed  to  say  that  the  claim  of  an  American  protecto- 
rate over  Samoa  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Apia  was  wholly 
unauthorized  and  disapproved,  no  separate  protectorate  by  any  nation 
being  desired;  and  to  suggest  that  the  British  and  German  ministers 
at  Washington  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  order.  This  suggestion  was  accepted 
with  the  modification  that,  before  the  conference  was  held,  each  of  the 
three  Governments  should  send  an  agent  to  Samoa  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  situation  in  the  islands.'' 

«n.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Conjr.  1  seas.  24.  "The  latest  intelligence  from  Samoa  shows 
that  the  native  chiefs  and  the  King  resenting  the  action  of  the  German  consul  in 
constraining  them  to  sign  a  treaty  giving  him  greater  jurisdictional  powers,  had  sent 
a  special  message  to  Fiji  offering  the  islands  to  the  British  Crown.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  (lerman  consul's  action  in  raising  the  (ierman  flag  was  taken  to 
prevent  annexation  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  expediency  or  treaty 
right  gives  us  any  ground  for  intervening  to  prevent  annexation."  (Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Miller,  M.  C,  Feb.  27,  1885,  154  MS.  Dom.  Let  352.) 

Z'H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  15,  telegram  of  January  12,  1886.  See  Mr. 
Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  von  Alvensleben,  German  min.,  Dec.  9,  1885,  and  Jan. 
11,  1886,  MS.  Notes  to  Germany,  X.  404,  442. 

<•  H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  16.  See  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carter, 
Hawaiian  Min.,  Nov.  11,  1885,  MS.  Notes  to  Hawaii,  I.  109. 

</H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  24,  26. 

^\l.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  29.  See  Mr.  Bayani,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Whitr 
ney,  Sec.  of  Navy,  March  31  and  April  1,  1886,  159  MS.  Dom.  Let.  483,  498. 
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This  preliminary  having  been  accomplished,  a  conference  was  held 

at  Washington  in  June  and  July,  1887,  between  the 
" ^f  ,«J!?   *^"  Secretar\'  of  State  and  the  British  and  German  min- 

61106,  lee7>  *' 

isters.  It  was  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  July  by 
unanimous  consent  till  the  autumn,  in  order  that  the  members  might 
consult  their  respective  Governments  with  a  view  to  reconcile  certain 
divergencies  of  view  which  the  discussions  had  disclosed.  The  German 
Government  proposed,  in  the  conference,  a  plan  to  commit  the  practical 
control  of  Samoan  affairs  to  a  single  foreign  official,  called  an  adviser 
to  the  King,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  power  having  the  jjreponder- 
ence  of  commercial  interests.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  United  States 
was  to  commit  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  an  executive  council 
to  be  composed  of  the  Samoan  King  and  vice-king  and  three  foreignens, 
one  of  whom  should  be  designated  by  each  of  the  treaty  powers,  but 
who  should  hold  their  commissions  and  receive  their  compensation 
from  the  native  Government  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  influence 
and  control  of  the  powers  designating  them.  It  was  also  proposed  by 
the  United  States  that  any  arrangement  that  might  be  devised  should 
be  embodied  by  the  powers  in  identic,  but  several  and  independent, 
treaties  with  Samoa.  Germany  objected  to  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  promise  a  solution  of  existing  diffictilties, 
which  were  largely  due  to  rival  foreign  interests.  The  British  minister 
supported  the  German  minister,  and,  incidentally,  the  German  plan.^ 
It  was  the  understanding  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  and  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tatu*  ^  *  tions,  that  the  status  quo  in  the  islands  should  be  pre- 
served pending  the  settlement  by  the  three  powers.* 
Immediately  after  the   suspension  of   the  conference,  however,  the 

« For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  I.  508.  The  protocols  of  the  conference  are  printed  m  S. 
Ex.  Doc.  102,  50  Cong.  2  sess.,  ami  are  reprinted  in  For.  Rel.  1889,  204-236.  These 
protocols  were  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  present  work,  who  was  present  at  the 
conference. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  course  of  the  British  minister  in  the  conference  by  a  dis- 
patch of  the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin  to  his  Government  January  24,  1885,  nar- 
rating a  conversation  with  Prince  Bismarck  in  relation  to  the  "political  estrange- 
ment" between  the  two  countries.  During  the  interview  Prince  Bismarck  read  to 
the  British  ambassador  an  instruction  which  he  had  sent  during  the  previous  year 
to  the  German  ambassador  at  London.  This  instruction,  said  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, "was  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  stated  the  great  importance  which  the  Prince 
attached  to  the  colonial  question,  and  al^^o  the  friendship  of  Germany  and  England. 
It  pointed  out  that  in  the  commencement  of  Gennan  colonial  enterprise  England 
might  render  signal  service  to  Germany,  and  said  that  for  such  services  Germany 
would  use  her  best  endeavors  in  l^ngland'w  l)ehalf  in  questions  affecting  her  interests 
nearer  home."  It  also  intimated  that,  if  an  understanding  could  not  be  reached 
with  England,  Germany  would  seek  assistance  from  France.  To  give  point  to  this 
intimation.  Prince  Bismarck  also  read  to  the  ambassador  a  draft  of  another  instruction 
which  he  was  just  then  sending  to  London,  in  which  the  Egyptian  question  was  men- 
tioned.    (H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  QA-%Z\  German  Staatearchiv,  XLIV.  252.) 

6H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  114-116. 
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German  Government,  without  previous*  notice  to  the  other  pojirers, 
instructed  its  representative  in  Samoa  to  make  a  demand  on  Malietoa 
for  reparation  for  certain  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
him  and  his  people  long  before  the  assembling  of  the  conference,  and 
if  he  should  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  satisfaction  to  declare  war 
upon  him  ^'  personally."^  War  was  declared,  Malietoa  was  dethroned 
and  deported,  and  Tamasese,  who  had  some  time  previously  been  vice- 
king,  but  had  lately  been  in  arms  against  the  government,  was  installed 
as  King,  with  a  German  named  Brandeis,  who  had  long  been  connected 
with  German  commercial  interests  in  Samoa,  as  adviser.*  In  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  however,  many  of  the  natives  revolted  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Tamasese,  and  chose  Mataafa  as  King.  Hostilities  ensued 
and  some  German  marines,  who  had  been  sent  ashore,  were  ambushed 
by  Mataafa's  forces,  and  some  of  them  were  killed.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  by  the  German  consul  at  Apia. 

"  Had  the  Government  of  the  United  States  entertained  any  designs 

of  territorial  aggrandizement  or  of  political  control  in 
*  Samoa,   they    could  have   been  accomplished,   it    is 

believed,  with  much  satisfaction  to  a  majority  of  the 
natives  and  with  little  opposition  from  any  of  them,  long  prior  to  the 
date  of  either  the  British  or  the  German  treaty.  But  another  and 
widely  different  policy  has  guided  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  the  native  communities  in  the  southern  Pacific,  and  it  is 
not,  I  apprehend,  claiming  too  much  credit  for  this  Government  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  example  it  exhibited  of  treating  with 
Samoa  as.  an  independent  state  led  to  a  similar  course  and  a  similar 
acknowledgment  of  native  independence  in  that  island  group  by  Ger- 
man}'^  and  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 

'*  Should  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  part  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Samoan  Islands  seem  in  any  degree  extravagant,  it  will  no  longer 
appear  to  be  so  when  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years  in 
regard  to  other  island  groups  in  the  Pacific  is  considered. 

"  Prior  to  that  period  Spain  was  holding  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  had  also  laid  the  Imsis  of  a  claim  of 
title  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  although  she  did  not  maintain  an  active 
government  there. 

''  Between  the  years  1842  and  1847  France  established  a  protector- 
ate over  the  Marquesas,  Society,  and  Paumota  groups,  and  in  1853 
occupied  New  Caledonia.  In  1864  she  formally  assumed  control  of 
the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  in  1880  added  Tahiti  to  the  list  of  her 
colonies  in  the  Pacific. 


a  H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  eess.  84, 89. 
2>H.  £x.  Doc.  238,  50  Ck>ng.  1  sees.  91>05. 
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"  In  addition  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  to  which  Great  Britain 
holds  a  comparatively  ancient  title,  that  Government  had  also  acquired 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  being 
ceded  in  1840  and  that  of  the  former  on  the  10th  of  October,  1874. 

^*  Germany  had  not  then  entered  upon  her  present  active  policy  of 
colonization  in  the  Pacific,  although  her  subjects  had  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  there,  and  had  established  places  of  trade  on  vari- 
ous islands,  including  the  Samoan. 

^'  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
decade,  nor  was  there  observable  at  that  time  any  marked  evidence  of 
the  desire  for  new  territorial  acquisitions;  but,  beginning  in  1884, 
numerous  island  groups  have,  in  rapid  succession,  passed  in  whole  or 
in  part  under  the  control  of  various  European  powers,  until  almost 
the  last  vestige  of  native  autonomy  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  has 
been  obliterated. 

"The  year  1884  witnessed  the  occupation  by  Germany  of  the  north- 
ern side  of  New  Guinea,  from  Cape  William  to  Astrolabe  Baj-,  the 
imperial  flag  being  hoisted  at  twelve  different  points.  Almost  coinci- 
dentlj^  Great  Britain  occupied  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  and  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  in  the  same  year,  seized  and 
occupied  the  Louisade  group,  Woodlark  Island,  and  Long  and  Rook 
Islands. 

''In  the  following  year  arose  the  dispute  between  Germany  and 
Spain  over  the  Carolines,  which  was  terminated  by  the  protocol  signed 
at  Rome  on  the  17th  of  December,  1886,  under  which  Germany  acknowl- 
edged the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  these  islands  and  the  Pelew  group, 
and  they  have  now  passed  finally  under  Spanish  control. 

''But  these  events  were  merely  the  precursors  of  others,  of  which 
the  seizure  by  France  in  1886  of  the  New  Hebrides  was  not  the  most 
significant.  On  the  6th  of  April  of  that  3^ear  a  joint  declaration  was 
made  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  which  contemplated  the  absorp- 
tion by  those  two  powers  of  almost  all  the  independent  territory  in  that 
pai-t  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  called  the  West  Pacific,  lying  between  the 
15th  degree  of  north  and  the  30th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  between 
the  165th  degree  of  longitude  west  and  the  180th  degree  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich,  which  had  not  already  been  occupied  by  some  for- 
eign power.  Through  that  part  of  the  Pacific  included  in  those  bounds 
of  latitude  and  longitude  a  line  of  division  was  drawn  to  mark  the 
respective  spheres  of  Biitish  and  German  influence  and  annexation,  and 
each  joint  declarant  agreed  not  to  make  any  acquisitions  of  territory, 
nor  to  establish  protectorates,  nor  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  other 
in  the  sphere  of  action  respectively  assigned  to  it.** 

"Under  this  declaration  and  agreement,  from  which  Samoa,  Tonga, 

and  Nin^  Island  were  excepted,  and  by  the  line  of  division  drawn  as 

«,_^_^«.»«______„^_^_«_»____^^_^  ____^___^_^__^_ -  ■  ■  ■  ■     — ■  . 

aH.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  134. 
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above  stated,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  western  half 
of  the  Solomon  group  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Germany,  and 
certain  islands  west  of  the  line  to  Great  Britain. 

"On  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  the  latter  Government 
took  possession  of  the  Kermadec  Islands,  and  by  the  imperial  decree 
of  the  13tb  of  the  ensuing  month  the  Marshall,  Brown,  and  Provi- 
dence Islands  and  groups  were  occupied  by  Germany. 

''As  the  result  of  what  has  been  above  detailed,  of  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  a  few  island  groups,  con- 
taining a  few  thousand  square  miles,  remain  to-day  as  independent  and 
autonomous. 

"Long  anteriot  the  United  States  had  acquired,  by  discovery  and 
occupation,  the  uninhabited  island,  or  ocean  reef,  of  Midway,  as  a 
possible  coaling  station. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  this  Government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  to 
which  the  United  States  has  become  entitled  in  any  of  the  few 
remaining  regions  now  under  independent  and  autonomous  native 
governments  in  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Mr.  Bayt^rd,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  minister  to  Germany,  January 
17,  1888,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  238,  50  Cong.  1  sees.  109,  111-113. 

In  September,  1888,  a  native  revolt  took  place  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tamasese.  M ataafa  was  proclaimed  king  by 
Hoatmtiei  between  ^j^^  opposition,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  On  January  10, 
rmany  an  a-  ^g^^^  Count  Arco,  the  German  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, informed  Mr.  Bayard  that  the  German  comman- 
der in  Samoan  waters,  after  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  American 
and  British  men-of-war,  had  landed  forces  for  the  protection  of  Ger- 
man plantations;  that  these  forces  on  landing  were  attacked  by  the 
Samoans,  under  the  command  of  an  American  named  Klein,  and  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  A  state  of  war 
with  Samoa  was  therefore  announced  by  Germany,  and  Count  Arco 
was  instructed,  as  an  American  was  alleged  to  have  commanded  the 
attacking  Samoans,  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  ordered  to  say  that  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United 
States  would  be  respected  by  Germany  under  all  circumstances,  as 
well  as  all  the  rights  of  the  treaty  powers.  The  German  Government 
also  invited  the  United  States  to  join  in  an  active  effort  to  restore  calm. 
and  quiet  in  the  islands,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  treaty  powers.** 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  replied  that  it  had  no  knowl- 
edge, nor  any  reason  to  believe,  that  Klein  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  was  certain  that  he  ^' was  not,  and  never  had  been. 


«S.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  50  Cong.  2  sess.    See  the  full  text  of  Prince  Bismarck's  communi- 
cation, subsequently  made,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  118,  50  CJong.  2  sess.  15. 
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in  any  way  connected  with  its  public  service,  nor  acting  under  color 
or  pretense  of  its  authorit}-."  ^'  The  President  had  already-  given  orders 
looking  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  their  propert}'  in 
Samoa,  and  was  ready  to  give  his  cooperation  for  the  restoi-ation  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  islands;  and  to  this  end  it  was  suggested  that,  as 
the  free  election  by  the  Samoans  of  a  king  was  a  point  agreed  on  in 
the  summer  of  1887,  the  carrying  out  of  that  measure  would  tend  to 
allay  the  existing  strife.  It  was  also  stated  that  Admiral  Kimberly, 
commanding  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  in  his  flagship  to  Apia,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  instructions  based  on  principles  of  friendly  justice  and 
oonsidci-ate  moderation  would  be  given  to  the  commanders  of  the 
imperial  naval  forces.* 

Admii*al  Kimberly  was  instructed  that  the  United  States  was  willing 

to  cooperate   in   restoring  order  in  Samoa  ''on  the 

Initrnctioni  to  Ad-  i.         i*xi^i!ii  i.*  ^«  '^.x 

.,-,..,       r)asis   of    the  full   preservation   of   American  treatv 

miral  Kimberly.  ^  ^  . 

rights  and  Samoan  authority,  as  recognized  and  agreed 
to  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,"  and  that  the 
German  Government  had  been  so  informed.  He  was  to  extend  full 
protection  and  defense  to  Ameriain  citizens  and  property,  and  inform 
himself  as  to  the  situation;  to  protest  against  the  subjugation  and  dis- 
placement of  the  native  government  by  Germany,  as  in  violation  of 
the  positive  agreement  and  understanding  between  the  treaty  powers, 
but  to  inform  the  representatives  of  the  British  and  German  Govern- 
ments of  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  causing  all  treaty  rights  to  be 
respected  and  in  restoring  peace  and  order  on  the  basis  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Samoan  right  to  independence.*^ 

President  Cleveland,  in  communicating  these  papers  to  Congress, 

said:  '"Acting  within  the  restraints  which  our  Con- 
President  ..  cieve-    i^titution  and  laws  have  placed  upon  executive  power, 

an  I  meiiage,    ^  jj^ye  insisted  that  the  autonomv  and  independence 

Jan.  15,  1889.  "  j  j- 

of  Samoa  should  be  scrupulously  preserved  according 
to  the  treaties  made  with  Samoa  by  the  powers  named  and  their 
agreements  and  understandings  with  each  other.  I  have  protested 
against  every  act  apparently  tending  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
during  the  existence  of  internal  disturbance  one  or  more  vessels  of 

« Klein,  and  three  natives  who  were  with  him,  swore  that  he  advised  the  natives 
not  to  fire,  and  hailed  the  (Jerrnan  boat.s  to  warn  them  of  their  danger;  that  the 
German  marines  fired  first,  and  that  he  did  not  advise  the  Samoans  to  return  the 
fire.  Two  other  natives  swore  that  he  hailed  the  boats,  but  that  he  took  conmiand 
of  the  Samoans  in  the  ensuing  fight.  (CorreHi)ondence  respecting  affairs  in  Samoa, 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Am.  Commissioners  to  Berlin.) 

&Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Count  Arco,  German  min.,  Jan.  12,  1889,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  68,  50  Cong.  2  sess.  19-21. 

^•Mr.  Whitney,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  to  Adm.  Kimberly,  Jan.  11,  1889,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  68, 
50  Cong.  2  sess.  21. 

H.  Doc.  551 35 
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war  have  l)een  kept  in  Saiiioan  waters  to  protect  American  citizens  and 
property.  .  .  .  The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  especially  called 
to  the  instructions  given  to  Admiral  Kimberly,  dated  the  11th  instant, 
and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  German  minister,  dated 
the  12th  instant,  which  will  he  found  among  the  papers  herewith  sub- 
mitted. .  .  .  The  subject  in  its  present  stage  is  submitted  to  the 
wider  discretion  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government."^ 

On  January  31,  1889,  the  minister  of  tho  United  States  at  Berlin, 

on  the  strength  of  advices  from  Apia  that  the  German 
consul  had  declared  his  Government  to  be  at  war  with 

assurances.         t»,  -  ,    -^  .    i    i 

Mataafa,  and  ►^^araoa  to  be  under  martial  law,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  the  United  States  assumed  that  German  officials 
in  the  islands  would  be  instructed  carefully  to  refrain  from  interfer- 
ence with  American  citizens  and  property  there,  since  the  United 
States  could  not  concede  that  German  jurisdiction  could  be  extended 
by  the  declaration  of  martial  law  so  as  to  include  control  of  Americans. 
Prince  Bismarck  replied  that,  although  to  a  certain  extent  international 
law  would  not  prev^ent  such  a  measure,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
militar}^  authority  had  gone  too  far  in  the  particular  instance,  and  that 
instructions  had  been  given  to  withdraw  that  part  of  the  proclamation 
which  related  to  foreigners.  The  German  consul  had  also  been 
instructed  to  withdraw  a  request  which  he  had  made  to  the  native 
authorities  that  the  administration  of  the  islands  might  be  temporarily 
handed  over  to  him,  such  a  request  not  being  in  conformity  with 
previous  promises  touching  the  neutmlity  and  independence  of  Samoa.* 
On  the  28th  of  January,  1889,  the  German  minister  at  Washington 

stated  that  a  proposition  from  his  Government  for  a 

Benewal  of  confer-  .  •.  i_  -i       tx 

conference  was  on  its  wav  by  mail.     It  was  communi- 

ence.  "  i 

cated  to  the  Department  of  State  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  proposed  "a  resumption  of  the  consultation  which  took 
place  between  the  representatives  of  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States  in  1887,  at  Washington,  and  at  that  time  adjourned  with- 
out any  possibility  of  their  representatives  coming  to  any  agreement.'' 
Berlin  was  suggested  as  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  also  stated  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Germany  to  put  in  question  the  independ- 
ence of  the  island  group  nor  the  equal  rights  of  the  powers. 

The  proposals  of  Prince  Bismarck  were  accepted  with  a  statement 
that  it  appeared  to  be  essential  that  a  truce  should  be  forthwith  pro- 
claimed and  further  armed  action  arrested,  and,  except  as  the  situation 
might  l>e  changed  by  the  free  election  of  a  king  by  the  natives, 
that  the  affairs  in  the  islands  should  remain  In  statu  qiu)  pending  the 
conference/ 


a  MeHPape  of  Jan.  15,  1889,  S.  Ex.  Dw.  68,  50  Cong.  2  8689. 
«>H.  Ex.  Doc.  102,  50  Cong.  2  sess. 
<^S.  Ex.  Boc.  102,  50  Cong.  2  sees. 
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With  certain  ultimate  reservations,  these  conditions  were  accepted, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  conference  should  be  held;  but,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  Administration,  the  appointment  of  pleni- 
potentiaries on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  left  by  President 
Cleveland  to  his  successor.^ 

The  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  the  United  States  were  Messrs. 

John  A.  Kasson,  William  Walter  Phelps,  and  George 
^*Be  lia     ^     ^'  Bates;  by  Germany,  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck, 

Baron  von  Holstein,  and  Dr.  Krauel;  by  Great  Britain, 
Sir  Edward  Malet,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Scott,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Archer 
Crowe.  The  instructions  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  were 
signed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  bore  date  April  11, 
1889.  They  were  comprehensive  in  their  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
plan  presented  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  the  conference  of  1887  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  Samoa  of  an  executive  council  to  consist  of  the  Samoan 
King  and  vice-king  and  three  foreigners,  one  of  whom  should  be  nom- 
inated by  each  of  the  three  treaty  powers,  but  who  should  be  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  native  Government — a  plan  which  was  to  be  carried  out 
through  identic,  yet  separate  and  independent  treaties  with  Samoa — 
Mr.  Blaine  said:  ^^This  scheme  itself  goes  beyond  the  principle  upon 
which  the  President  desires  to  see  our  relations  with  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment based,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  established  polic}'  of 
this  Government.  For,  if  it  is  not  a  joint  protectorate,  to  which  there 
are  such  grave  and  obvious  objections,  it  is  hardly  less  than  that,  and 
does  not  in  any  event  promise  efficient  action."  The  plenii>otentiaries 
were  also  to  propose  as  the  basis  of  the  conference  the  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  as  it  existed  in  1887.* 

The  representatives  of  the  three  powers  met  in  Berlin  April  29, 
1889.  At  the  first  conference  Count  Bismarck  stated  that  Malie- 
toa,  having  '^  expressed  his  regret  and  the  earnest  wish  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  German  Government,"  had  been  released  and  was  at 
liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased.  This  statement  was  received  with 
expressions  of  satisfaction  by  the  American  and  British  delegations. 
At  the  ninth  and  last  formal  conference,  June  14,  1889,  there  was 
signed  what  was  described  as  the  "General  Act  of  the  Conference  at 
Berlin."*^  The  discussions  in  the  conferences  were  conducted,  and  the 
protocols  drawn  up,  in  the  English  language.^  The  principal  features 
of  the  government  planned  by  this  treaty  were  a  supreme  court,  to 
consist  of  one  judge,  styled  chief  justice  of  Samoa,  who  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  three  treaty  powers,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  by 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  a  municipal  government  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Apia,  by  a  council  whose  president  was  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  powers;  a  special  commission  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 

« Confidential  Executive  E.,  50  Cong.  2  sees.  <?For.  Rel.  1889,  353,   . 

&For.  Keh  1889,  195,  198,  201,  ('Id.  367-368. 
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claims  and  titles  to  lands,  and  a  system  of  revenue  consisting  of  import 
and  export  duties,  capitation  and  license  taxes,  and  certain  occaj^ional 
duties.^ 
The  Samoan  Government  gave  its  formal  adherence  to  the  treaty, 

and  it  was  put  into  operation.     Difficulties  were,  how- 

Diffioulties  in  ad-  .        j    •      j.i_         j     •    •  x     x*  ^    >ll 

•  '  ^  ^         ever,  encountered  in  the  administration  of   the  new 

muiiBtration. 

government.  A  part  of  the  natives,  under  the  lead  of 
Matiiiifa,  opiK)sed  the  new  government  and  disregarded  its  processes 
till,  in  July,  1898,  civ41  war  again  broke  out.  The  treaty  |X)wers  then 
intervened  with  their  naval  forces  to  maintain  Malietoa,  who  had 
returned  to  the  islands  and  been  reelected  as  King.  Difficulties  were 
also  encountered  in  separating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  and 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Apia.  The  native  hostilities  were  after  a 
time  suppressed,  and  Mataafa  and  eleven  other  chiefs  deported.  But 
hostilities  broke  out  again  in  March,  1894,  the  rebels  being  this  time 
under  the  lead  of  Tamasese.  Under  such  conditions,  the  revenues  of 
the  islands  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  treaty  powers  were  obliged  to  make  the  necessary 
advances.* 

''In  my  last  annual  message  I  referred  briefly  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  in  Samoa  under  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  as 
signally  illustrating  the  impolicy  of  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
powers,  and  on  May  9, 1894,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
I  sent  a  special  message  and  documents  to  that  body  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  emphasized  my  previously  expressed  opinions.  Later 
occurrences,  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  which  will  be  laid  before 
Congress,  further  demonstrate  that  the  Government  which  was  devised 
b}^  the  three  powers  and  forced  upon  the  Samoans  against  their  invet- 
erate hostility  can  ))e  maintained  only  by  the  continued  presence  of 
foreign  military  force  and  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure.  .  ,  . 

''The  present  Government  has  utterly  failed  to  correct,  if  indeed  it 
has  not  aggravated,  the  veiy  evils  it  was  intended  to  prevent.     It  has 

«Prt»pident  Harrison,  in  hin  annual  message  of  Dec.  3,  1889,  expressed  the  hope 
that  tlie  tri^aty  would  result  in  "  the  i>ernianent  establishment  of  law  and  order  in 
Samoa  upon  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives  as 
well  as  of  the  treaty  powers." 

"An  appalling  calamity  befell  three  of  our  naval  vessels  on  duty  at  the  Samoan 
Islands,  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  in  March  last,  involving  the  loss  of  four  officers  and 
forty -seven  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the  Trenton  and  the  Vandodiaj  and  the  dibbling 
of  a  third,  the  yipaic.  Three  vessels  of  the  CJerman  navy,  also  in  the  harlwr,  shared 
with  our  ships  the  force  of  the  hurricane  and  suffered  even  more  heavily.  While 
mourning  the  brave  ofticerH  and  men  who  died,  facing  with  high  resolve  perils 
greater  than  those  of  battle,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  for  seamanship,  courage,  and  generosity  was  magnificently  sustained  in  the 
storm-beaten  harl)orof  Ai>ia."     (President  Harrison,  Ann.  Msg.,  Dec.  3,  1889.) 

&For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  I.  511-513;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  93,  53  Cong.  2  sess.;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  132, 
53  Cong.  2  se^s. ;  S.  Kx.  Doc.  97,  53  Cong.  3  sess.  As  to  the  payment  of  the  ex|ien9es 
of  the  banished  chiefs,  see  For.  Rel.  1890,  533,  5.34. 
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not  stimulated  our  commerce  with  the  islands.  Our  participation  in 
its  establishment  against  the  wishes  of  the  natives  was  in  plain  defiance 
of  the  conservative  teachings  and  warnings  of  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions,  and  I  invite  an 
expression  of  the  judgment  of  Congress  on  the  propriety  of  steps 
being  taken  by  this  Government  looking  to  the  withdrawal  from  its 
engagements  with  the  other  powers  on  some  reasonable  terms  not 
prejudicial  to  any  of  our  existing  rights." 

President  Cleveland,  Ann.  Msg.,  Dec.  3, 1894. 

The  message  of  May  9,  ISiM,  above  referred  to,  was  accompanied  with  a  report 
of  Mr.  Greaham,  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  same  date,  presenting  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Samoa.  Such 
a  survey  Mr.  Gresham  declared  to  be  specially  important,  **  since  it  is  in 
our  relations  to  Samoa  that  we  have  made  the  first  departure  from  our 
traditional  and  well-established  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  powers  in  relation  to  objects  remote  from  this  hemisphere. 
Like  all  other  human  transactions,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  **  the  wisdom  of 
that  departure  must  be  tested  by  its  fruits.  If  the  departure  was  justified, 
there  must  be  some  evidence  of  detriment  suffered  before  its  adoption,  or 
of  advantage  since  gained,  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  If  no  such  evidence 
can  be  found  we  are  confronted  with  the  serious  responsibility  of  having, 
without  suflficient  grounds,  imperiled  a  policy  which  is  not  only  coeval 
with  our  Government,  but  to  which  may,  in  great  measure,  be  ascribed 
the  peace,  the  prosi)erity,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States. 
Every  nation,  and  especially  every  strong  nation,  must  sometimes  be  con- 
scious of  an  impulse  to  rush  into  difficulties  that  do  not  concern  it,  except 
in  a  highly  imaginary  way.  To  restrain  the  indulgence  of  such  a  propen- 
sity is  not  only  the  part  of  wisdom,  but  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  world  as  an 
example  of  the  strength,  the  moderation,  and  the  beneficence  of  popular 
government.  .  .  . 

"Soberly  surveying  the  history  of  our  relations  with  Samoa,  we  well  may 
inquire  what  we  have  gained  by  our  departure  from  our  established  policy 
beyond  the  expenses,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  entanglements  that 
have  so  far  been  its  only  fruits.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  matters  that  lie  at  a  distancti  is  the  fact  that  the  imagination  is  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  in  their  real  proportions. 
Our  experience  in  the  case  of  Samoa  serves  to  show  that  for  our  usual 
exemption  from  the  consequences  of  this  infirmity,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  wise  policy  that  had  previously  preserved  us  from  such  engagements 
as  those  embodied  in  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  which,  besides  involving 
us  in  an  entangling  alliance,  ]ias  utterly  failed  to  correct,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  aggravated,  the  very  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent."  (S.  Ex. 
Doc.  93,  53  Cong.  2  sess.;  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  I,  504,  513.) 

In  his  annual  message  of  Dec.  2, 1895,  President  Cleveland  said:  **  I  again  press 
this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  ask  for  such  legislative 
action  or  expression  as  will  lead  the  way  to  our  relief  from  obligations 
both  irksome  and  unnatural." 

As  to  difficulties  affecting  the  nmnicipal  council  of  Apia,  see  For.  Rel.  1895, 
II.  1126,  1128;  For.  Rel.  1896,  5:^5,  536,  543,  544,  548,  551-552;  For.  Rel. 
1897,  449-451. 

As  to  questions  concerning  the  revenues,  see  For.  Rel.  1897,  454-456. 
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Ab  to  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition,  see  For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  1130i 

1133-1135,  1141-1159;  For.  Rel.  1896,  546,  549,  551. 
A  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrate  of  Apia  over 

offences  of  men-of-war's  men  is  discussed,  but  not  decided,  in  For.  ReL 

1896,  552-561. 

'*  The  United  States  .  .  .  necessarily  continues  to  exercise  all 
stipulated  rights  and  duties  under  the  tripartite  general  act  of  Berlin 
during  the  continuance  of  that  compact,  however  irksome  and  unnat- 
ural those  rights  and  duties  may  prove  to  be."' 

Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  1896,  For.  Rel.  1896,  p.  Ixxx. 

In  a  note  to  Baron  von  Thielmann,  German  ambassador,  April  28,  1896,  Mr. 
Olney  said:  "The  treaty  [of  June  14,  1889]  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  one  which  its  interests  require  to  be  essentially  modified  or 
altogether  abrogated."     (For.  Rel.  1896,  534-545.) 

In  April,  1898,  the  three  consuls  at  Apia,  having  just  received  notice 

that  certain  rebellious  chiefs  had  raised  a  separate  flag 

^^^.  at  Leulumolga,  decided  to  submit  to  the  treaty  powers 

the  question  of  the  return  of  the  exiled   chiefs  to 

Samoa,  as  a  measure   likely  to  strengthen   Malietoa's  government. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted.^ 

''Malietoa  Laupepa,  King  of  Samoa,  died  on  August  22d  last. 
According  to  Article  I.  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin  ^  his  successor  shall 
be  duly  elected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa.' 

"Arrangements  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  signatories  of 
the  general  act  for  the  return  of  Mataafa  and  the  other  exiled  Samoan 
chiefs,  they  were  brought  from  Jaluit  by  a  German  war  vessel  and 
landed  at  Apia  on  September  18  th  last. 

"Whether  the  death  of  Malietoa  and  the  return  of  his  old-time 
rival  Mataafa  will  add  to  the  undesirable  complications  which  the 
execution  of  the  tripartite  general  act  has  heretofore  developed 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  efforts  of  this  Government  will,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  addressed  toward  a  harmonious  and  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  international  engagement  to  which  the  United  States 
became  a  party  in  1889.'' 

President  McKinley,  Ann.  Msg.,  Dec.  5,  1898. 

The  contest  over  the  kingship  gave  rise  to  native  hostilities,  and 
these  led  to  the  forcible  intervention  of  the  foreign  naval  forces.  In 
March,  1899,  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  that  the  treaty  powers  should, 
with  a  view  to  restore  tranquillity,  appoint  a  joint  commission  to  under- 
take the  provisional  government  of  the  islands.*    This  proposal  was 

"For.  Rel.  1899,  604-610. 

''For.  Rel.  1896,  614-616.  By  a  convention  between  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Washington,  Nov.  7,  1899,  all  claims  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  '*for  compensation  on  account  of  losses  which  they 
allege  that  they  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  unwarranted  military  action,  if  thii 
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accepted;  but,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Commission,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  Chambers,  had  decided  that  Malietoa  Tanu  had  l)een  elected  King, 
and  the  adherents  of  Mataafa  had  endeavored  to  contest  his  rights  by 
force.  The  foreign  residents  were  divided  in  sympathy  between  the 
factions,  and  their  feelings  of  antagonism  extended  even  into  private 
life.« 
The  commission  of  the  treaty  powers  was   compovsed  of   Messrs. 

Bartlett  Tripp,  for  the  United  States;  H.  Sternburg, 

^Tr  atTpo^'^ri  °   '^^'  Germany;  and  C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  for  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Tripp  was  elected  by  his  associates  as  chairman. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  commission  was  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
natives  to  the  suspension  of  the  kingship,  the  duties  of  the  office  being 
provisionally  confided  to  the  three  consuls.  The  final  report  of  the 
commissionera  bears  date  July  18,  1899.  They  found  that  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  disorder  in  the  group  were  (1)  the  kingship,  (2)  the  rival- 
ries of  foreign  nationalities,  (3)  the  absence  of  regular  government 
outside  the  municipality  of  Apia,  and  (4)  the  distribution  of  large 
quantities  of  arms  among  the  natives  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient 
enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations.  They  recommended  that  the 
office  of  King  be  permanently  abolished.* 

Mr.  Tripp  also  made  an  individual  final  report,  dated  August  Y,  1899. 

In  it  he  said:  ''We  arrived  in  Apia  on  the  13th  of 
po  0  •  PP-  May ^  1899,  making  the  seventh  of  the  fleet  of  war  ves- 
sels of  the  three  great  powers  then  anchored  in  that  quiet  little  har- 
bor— three  English,  three  American,  and  one  German  .  .  .  ,  but  not 
the  sail  or  smoke  of  a  single  vessel  of  commerce  was  to  be  seen  there 
or  about  the  coasts  of  these  beautiful  islands.  On  land  patrolling  the 
streets  And  at  every  crossing  were  soldiers,  white  and  native,  demand- 
ing the  password  of  resident  and  stranger.  A  thousand  natives  in 
native  uniform,  but  armed  with  British  rifles  and  commanded  by  Brit- 
ish officers,  paraded  past  us  in  response  to  the  salutes  from  vessels  of 
war,  while  as  many  more  natives,  armed  with  every  species  of  warlike 
implement,  in  command  of  native  officers,  came  from  their  camps  to 

be  shown  to  have  occurred,  on  the  part  of  American,  Gennan,  or  British  officers 
between  the  first  of  January  last  and  the  arrival  of  the  Joint  Commission  in  Samoa," 
were  referred  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  arbitrator,  to  be 
decided  *'in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law  or  considerations  of 
equity,"  the  three  Governments  agreeing  jointly  or  severally  to  make  good  such 
losses,  acconiing  to  the  award.  The  benefits  of  the  convention  were  also  extended, 
conditionally,  to  such  persons,  not  natives  of  Samoa,  as  were  under  the  protection  of 
any  of  the  three  Governments  but  not  included  in  the  foregoing  categories.  It  was 
subsequently  agreed  to  refer  to  the  arbitrator  certain  claims  of  French  citizen.s.  (Mr. 
Hill,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Swedish  Leg.,  Sept.  27,  1900,  MS.  Notes  to  Swedish 
Leg.,  VHL  169;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Count  (Juadt,  Oct.  22,  1900,  MS.  Notes 
to  German  Leg.,  XII.  BoV;  For.  Rel.  1900,  473-476,  522-525,  625-629,  896.) 

«For.  Rel.  1899,  616. 

ftFor.  Rel.  1899,  636-648.     See,  also,  Pari.  Pap.,  Samoa,  No.  1  (1899). 
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witness  our  arrival.  At  a  distance  from  tlie  town  of  perhaps  three 
miles  and  encircling  it  on  all  sides  were  the  native  troops  of  Mataafa^ 
estinoiated  at  about  3,000  men,  armed  with  rifles,  head  knives,  spears, 
and  such  weapons  of  war  as  the  natives  could  command,  resting  upon 
their  arms  behind  their  lines  of  improvised  fortifications  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  vessels  of 
war  pending  the  arrival  of  the  commission.  But  a  few  days  prior  the 
English  and  American  ships  had  sheljed  the  town,  and  the  people  had 
left  the  rear  and  exposed  portions  and  were  huddled  together  in  the 
houses  along  the  beach  and  out  of  the  way  of  and  protected  b}'  the 
guns  of  the  ships  which  had  been  directed  against  the  forts  and  lines 
of  Mataafa  surrounding  the  place.  Excitement  and  alarm  prevailed 
everywhere  and  this  condition  of  nervous  excitement  had  reached  it^ 
height  when  the  commission  arrived.  "'^ 

Mr.  Tripp  said  that  he  was  informed  by  Chief  Justice  Chambers 
that  during  his  entire  stay  in  Samoa  the  writs  of  his  court  running  in 
the  name  of  Malietoa  Laupepa  as  king  could  not  be  enforced  even  in 
times  of  apparent  peace  in  several  large  districts  of  Samoa.  No  king 
ev^er  was  able  to  maintain  his  authoritv  over  all  the  districts  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  of  the  more  powerful  chiefs  were  continually  in 
rebellion.* 

In  another  place  Mr.  Tripp  said:  "'  While  I  have  no  ^oubt  that  any 
one  of  the  great  powers  could  easily  govern  these  islands  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  I  fear  their  ability  to  do  so  when  acting  together,  and  I 
can  not  forbear  to  impress  upon  m}"  Government  not  only  the  pro- 
priet}'  but  the  necessity  of  dissolving  this  partnership  of  nations  which 
has  no  precedent  for  its  creation  nor  reason  for  its  continuance.'-^ 

In  another  place  Mr.  Tripp,  referring  to  Pagopago,  said:  ''I  can 
not  impress  upon  my  Government  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  its 
undivided  possession  of  this  harbor.  It  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the 
name  in  the  islands. '^^' 

September  7,  181)9,  Mr.  Hay  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Choate,  American 

DiviBion  of  the  ambassador  in  London,  that  the  German  Government 
group.  strongly  urged  the  partition  of  the  Samoan  Islands, 

the  United  States  to  retain  Tujuila  and  adjacent  islands,  and  England 
and  Germany  to  divide  the  rest;  and  that  the  President  was  divsposed 
to  regard  the  proposition  with  favor  if  the  details  could  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  Mr.  Choate  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  British  Government.'' 

By  a  convention  concluded  November  14,  1899,  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  renounced  all  her  rights  over  the  Samoan 
Islands,  and  recognized  as  falling  to  Germany  the  territories  in  the 

«For.  Hel.  1899,  648-049;  S.  Doc.  51,  56  Cong.  1  senH.         ''For,  Rel.  1899,  662. 
ft  For.  liv\.  18t>9,  654.  ''For.  Rel.  1899,  663. 

<-For.  Rel.  1899,  659. 
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eastern  part  of  the  neutral  zone  established  by  the  arrangement  of 
1888  in  West  Africa.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  renounced  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain  all  her  rights  over  the  Tonga  Islands,  including 
Vivau,  and  over  Savage  Island,  and  recognized  as  falling  to  Great 
Britain  certain  of  the  Solomon  Islands  (including  the  Howe  Islands), 
and  the  western  part  of  the  neutral  zone  in  West  Africa.  The  declara- 
tion between  the  two  (Jovernments  of  April  10,  1886,  respecting  free- 
dom of  commerce  in  the  western  Pacific,  was  declared  to  apply  to  the 
islands  mentioned  in  the  convention.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Germany 
should  consider  the  question  of  reciprocal  tariffs  in  the  territories  of 
Togo  and  the  Gold  Coast,  and  give  up  her  extraterritorial  rights  in 
Zanzibar  whenever  the  similar  rights  enjoyed  there  by  other  nations 
should  be  abolished." 

By  a  treaty  l)etween  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain, 
concluded  December  2, 1899,  both  the  latter  powers  renounced  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  all  their  rights  over  the  island  of  Tutuila,  and  all 
other  islands  of  the  group  east  of  longitude  171^  west  of  Greenwich, 
while  the  United  States  renounced  in  favor  of  Germany  all  rights  over 
the  islands  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  and  all  other  islands  of  the  group  west 
of  longitude  171^  west  of  Greenwich.  It  was  further  agreed  that  each 
of  the  three  powers  should  •^  continue  to  enjoy,  in  respect  of  their  com- 
merce and  commercial  vessels,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group 
privileges  and  conditions  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign 
power,  in  all  ports  which  may  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  either 
of  them."  Finally,  the  general  act  of  Berlin  of  June  14,  1889,  and 
all  previous  treaties  and  agreements  relating  to  the  islands,  were 
annulled.* 

By  this  ari-angement  Tutuila,  containing  the  harbor  of  Pagopago, 
Tntnila    and    the  pas«<^^^9  with  the  adjacent  islands,  under  the  exclusive 

harbor  of  Pago-  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.     Their  administra- 

Pago.  tion  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Navy,  acting  through  the  commandant  of  the  United  States 
naval  station  at  Pagopago. '^ 

Under  the  general  act  of  Berlin  a  work  of  permanent  value  was 

accomplished  in  the  adjustment  of  claims  to  land  by 

Titles  to  land.  ^      •    •    4.  •     •        //      a  r  £      i.\. 

means  of  a  joint  commission."  Measures  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  records  of  the  conuuission  were  tiikon  }>v  the  three 
Governments.* 


o  For.  Rel.  1899,  665-666. 

6  For.  Rel.  1899, 667.     8ee,  also,  President  McKinley's  annual  message,  Dec.  5, 1899. 

<-Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treasury,  Dec.  6,  19()0,  249  ^IS.  Doni.  Let.  39:5; 
Mr.  Hill,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treasury,  Jan.  8,  1901,  250  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
131;  and  23  Op.  At.-Gen.,  630,  holding?  Tutuila  to  ])e  domestic  territory. 

dFoT.  Rel.  1894,  App.  L  697,698,701,704,706,709-710,714,727,740,743,746,747, 
750,  753;  For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  1128, 1129, 1144-1146,  1149, 1150, 1152, 1155, 1159. 

«For.  ReL  1896,  531,538,545;  For.  Rel.  1897,  448. 
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The  report  of  the  American  commissioner,  Mr.  Chambers,  on  the 
results  of  the  land  commission,  is  printed  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  97,  53d  Cong. 
3d  sess.  465— i70.  It  affords  a  view  of  the  basis  on  which  the  division 
of  the  group  was  afterwards  made.  The  claims  before  the  land  com- 
mission, in  the  whole  group,  numbered  3,942,  of  which  1,422  were 
German,  1,757  English,  307  American,  320  French,  and  130  mis- 
cellaneous. The  total  acreage  allowed  was  135,000,  of  which  two- 
thirds  belonged  to  Germans,  who,  as  Mr.  Chambers  reported,  were 
"the  only  foreign  residents  in  Samoa  who  have,  on  any  system, 
cleared,  planted,  and  otherwise  improved  their  holdings."  The  claims 
allowed  to  Americans  amounted  to  21,000  acres,  the  most  of  which 
belonged  to  a  San  Francisco  corporation,  which  was  insolvent  and 
which  had  no  agent  in  the  group;  and  its  lands  were  understood  to  be 
for  sale.  Mr.  Chambers  also  stated  that  there  were  only  nineteen  bona 
fide  American  citizens  resident  in  the  islands,  exclusive  of  officials, 
and  that  the  commerce  of  the  group  was  chiefly  in  Geiinan  hands. 
The  actual  state  of  commercial  and  landed  interests,  and  also  of  nation- 
ality among  the  foreign  residents,  was  therefore  recognized  in  the 
allotment  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  to  Geniiany,  those  islands,  and 
especially  Upolu,  being  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  and  planting; 
while,  on  the  other,  hand,  in  the  concession  of  undivided  jurisdiction 
to  the  United  States  over  Tutuila  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  exclu 
sive  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Pagopago  were 
placed  beyond  dispute. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3,  1900, 
stated  that  the  ''settlement  of  the  Samoan  problem,"  under  the  treaty 
of  December  2, 1899,  had  "  accomplished  good  results,"  and  that  "peace 
and  contentment"  prevailed  in  the  islands. 

12.  Horseshoe  Rbef;  Brooks  or  Midway  Islands;  Wake  Island. 

§111. 

In  a  conference  at  the  foreign    oflSce,  in  London,  Dec.  9,  1850, 

Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  minister  of  the  United  States^ 
referring  to  the  need  of  a  lighthouse  near  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Erie,  stated  that  it  was  found  that  the  most  eligible  site 
was  "Horseshoe  Reef,"  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  was 
instructed  to  ask  whether  the  British  Government  would  ''cede  to  the 
United  States  the  Horseshoe  Reef,  or  such  part  thereof,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  lighthouse,"  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  British  Government  would  itself  erect  and  maintain  a 
lighthouse  there. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  his  Government  was  prepared  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  cede  "such  portion  of  the  Horseshoe  Reef  as  may  be 
found  requisite  for  the  intended  lighthouse,  provided  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  will  engage  to  erect  such  lighthouse,  and  to  main- 
tain a  light  therein;  and  provided  no  fortification  be  erected  on  the 
said  reef." 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the  Crown  should  make  the  cession 
on  the  conditions  named.     The  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1856. 

United  States  Treaty  Volume,  1776-1887,  p.  444.  In  1884  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment granted  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board  permission  to  build 
a  crib  for  a  lighthouse  near  Bar  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River. 
(Mr.  Freiinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  L.  West,  Brit,  min.,  March  20, 
1884,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XIX.  430.) 

Brooks  or  Midway  Islands,  situated  about  1,100  miles  west  of  Hon- 
olulu, and  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  maps  to 
"^  iiiandi   ^*^'  ^^^  Hawaiian  group,  were  formally  occupied  by  Capt. 

William  Reynolds,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Lackawanna^  Aug. 
28,  1867.  An  account  of  their  discovery  and  occupation  is  given  in 
S.  Ex.  Doc.  79,  40  Cong.  2  sess. ,  and  Sen.  Rep.  194,  40  Cong.  3  sess. ; 
and  further  information  in  regard  to  them  may  be  found  in  a  message 
of  President  Cleveland  to  the  Senate  of  Jan.  27, 1888,  which  was  sent  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  calling  for  correspondence  touch- 
ing the  occupancy  of  Midwaj^  harbor  in  Midway  Island,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  printed  as  an  executive  document. 


-i"^ 


Mr.  Moore,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cousins,  M.  C.,  July  11,  1898,  230  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  153. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Adee,  2nd  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  t6  Mr.  Lodge,  Jan.  11,  1898,  224 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  350.  Besides  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  the  Alaskan  and 
Pacific  Coast  Islands,  Guam,  Tutuila  and  other  Samoan  Islands  east  of 
long.  171°  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  the  various  Guano  Islands,  the  United 
States  claims  jurisdiction  over  **  Brooks  or  Midway  Islands  lying  1,100 
miles  west  of  Honolulu,  .  •  .  .  and  Wake  Island."  (Mr.  Hill,  Acting 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Perr>s  Mason  &  Co.,  April  18,  1900,  244  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  381. ) 

The  settlement  of  a  colony  of  six  Japanese  on  the  Midway  Islands  '^  cannot 
he  regarded  by  this  Government  as  affording  any  basis  for  a  claim  to  the 
islands  by  the  Japanese  Government."  (Mr.  Hill,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to 
the  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  Jan.  10, 1901,  250  MS.  Dom.  Let.  162,  enclosing-copy 
of  a  dispatch  from  the  United  States  minister  at  Tokio  of  Dec.  13,  1900, 
stating  that  he  had  addressed  a  note  to  the  Japanese  min.  of  foreign 
affairs,  saying  that  the  islands  belonged  to  the  United  States.) 

*'The  United  States  claims  jurisdiction      .     .     .     over  the  atoll, 

known  as  Wake's  Island,  latitude  19°  17'  50"  north, 
longitude  166°  31'  east,  possession  of  which  was  taken 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington  on  January  17,  1899." 

Mr.  Hill,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Page,  Feb.  27,  1900,  243  MS.  Dom.  Let. 

246. 
After  the  passage  above  quoted  there  is  the  following  paragraph:  "There  are 

several  small  islands  south  and  west  of  the  Hawaiian  group  said  to  be 
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occupied  by  American  citizenis,  but  the  United  States  Government  has 
never  asserted  rights  of  jurisdiction  or  administration  over  such  islands 
by  reason  of  their  occupancy." 
To  the  same  effect  is  Mr.  Day,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cousins,  July  13,  1898, 
230  MS.  Dom.  Let.  153. 

13.     (tuano  Islands. 

(1)    LBOiaLATION   OF  CONGRESS. 

Sections  5570-5578  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  embodying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  18, 1856,*  contain  special  rules 
on  the  subject  of  (Sruano  Islands. 

Section  5570  provides:  "  Whenever  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
discov^ers  a  deposit  of  guano  on  any  island,  rock,  or  key,  not  within 
the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government,  and  not  occupied  by 
the  citizens  of  any  other  Government,  and  takes  peaceable  possession 
thereof,  and  occupies  the  same,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United 
States.'' 

Section  5571  reads;  ''The  discoverer  shall,  as  soon  as  pmoticable, 
give  notice,  verified  by  affidavit,  to  the  Department  of  State  of  such 
discovery,  occupation,  and  possession,  describing  the  island,  rock,  or 
key,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be,  and 
showing  that  such  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States;  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory,  evidence  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  such  island,  rock,  or  key  was  not,  at  the  time  of  discovery 
thereof,  or  of  the  taking  possession  and  occupation  thereof  by  the 
claimants,  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  any  other  Government, 
or  of  the  citizens  of  any  other  Government,  before  the  same  shall  be 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States." 

Section  5572  enables  the  widow,  heir,  executor,  or  administrator  of 
a  discoverer,  who  dies  before  perfecting  proof  of  discovery  or  fully 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
the  discoverv. 

By  section  5573,  "the  discoverer,  or  his  assigns,  being  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  allowed,  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  the 
exclusive  right  of  occupying  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  guano,  and  of  selling  and  delivering  the  same  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  therein,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  charge  and  receive  for  every  ton  thereof  delivered  alongside  a 
vessel,  in  proper  tubs,  within  reach  of  ship's  tackle,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ^S  per  ton  for  the  best  quality,  or  §4  for  every ix)n  taken  while  in 
its  native  place  of  deposit. " 

«  As  to  tiie  orijfiii  of  this  at-t,  s<»e  papers  and  statements  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sanford, 
S.  Ex.  Doe.  25,  M  Cong.  3  se^i*.  :^5,  98;  S.  Kx.  Doc.  10,  36  Cong.  2  sees.  W-466. 
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By  section  5574,  the  discoverer,  his  personal  representative,  or 
assignee,  must  give  bond,  in  such  penalty-  and  with  such  sureties  as 
the  President  may  require,  to  deliver  the  guano  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  only,  and  for  use  therein,  at  the  price  prescribed,  and 
to  provide  ail  necessary  facilities  for  that  purpose  within  a  fixed  time. 
This  section,  however,  was  suspended  for  five  years  from  and  after 
July  14,  1872.« 

By  section  6575,  the  introduction  of  guano  under  the  statute,  and  the 
vessels  concerned  therein,  are  subject  to  the  laws  regulating  the  coast- 
ing trade. 

"Sec.  5576.  All  acts  done  and  oflfenses  or  crimes  committed  on  any 
such  island,  rock,  or  key  by  persons  who  may  land  thereon,  or  in  the 
waters  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  such  ships  or  vessels  and  offenses  on  the  high  seas,  which  laws,  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  are  extended  over  such  islands,  rocks,  and  keys. 

"  Sec.  5577.  The  President  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  employ 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ignited  States  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  discoverer  or  of  his  widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns. 

'■'Sec.  5578.  Nothing  in  this  title  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
obliging  the  United  States  to  retain  possession  of  the  islands,  rocks,  or 
keys  after  the  guano  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  same." 

The  act  of  August  18, 1856,  reenacted  in  title  71  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, is  constitutional  and  valid. 

Jones  I'.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202.  In  connection  with  guano  legis- 
lation, see  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  June  29,  1850,  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
59,  31  Cong,  1  sess. ;  Sept.  27,  1850,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  80,  31  Cong.  1  sess.; 
March  1,  1854,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  70,  33  Cong.  1  yess.;  Jan.  24,  1855,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  31, 33  Cong.  2  se^s. ;  Feb.  5,  1859,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  25,  35  Cong.  2  sess. 

Calvo,  Droit  Int.  (cinq.  e<l.),  I.  432,  §  300. 

For  articles  on  guano,  see  De  Bow's  Rev.  XIX.  219;  Chamber's  Jour.  I.  136, 
383;  Living  Age,  XXXVI.  199. 

Section  6  of  the  guano  islands  act  of  August  18,  1856,  reenacted  in 
section  5576  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
assume  to  extend  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  land,  but  merely  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  ojS'enses  committed 
on  the  high  seas  to  like  offenses  committed  upon  guano  islands  apper- 
taining to  the  United  Statics,  and  thus  assert.s  the  power  of  the  United 

«See,  also,  act  of  March  3,  1865,  sec.  8,  13  Stats.  494;  act  of  July  28,  18<)6,  sec.  3,  14 
Stats.  328;  opinion  of  Speed,  At.-Gen.  (1SH()),  11  Op.  514;  also  act*?  of  .Ahirch  15,1878, 
20  Stats.  30;  April  18,  1884,  23  Stats.  11;  Jones  v.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S. 
202,  224. 
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States  to  preserve  peace  and  punish  crime  in  all  regions  over  which  it 
exercises  jurisdiction. 

Jones  i\  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202  (1890). 

It  was  therefore  held  that  under  sections  730,  5339,  6676,  R.  S.,  murder  com- 
mitted on  a  guano  island  which  had  heen  determined  hy  the  President  to 
appertain  to  the  United  States,  might  be  tried  in  the  United  States  court 
for  the  district  into  which  the  offender  was  first  brought 

The  question  having  been  asked  by  the  owner  of  the  right  to  work 
a  deposit  whether  his  manager  might  be  invested  with  power  to  pre- 
serve order  on  the  island  and  to  require  proper  quarantine  regulations 
to  be  observed  by  vessels  coming  from  infected  ports  to  load  for  the 
United  States,  reply  was  made  that  if  the  legislation  of  Congress  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  no  power  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government  "either  to  prescribe  addi- 
tional laws  or  to  empower  others  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Glidden  &  Curtis,  Dec.  29,  1886,  162 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  446,  referring  to  an  opinion  of  the  Attomey-Cfeneral,  of 
Dec.  15,  to  that  effect. 

(2)  Conditions  of  Annexation. 
§  113. 

To  enable  the  President  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
the  act  of  Aug.  18,  1856,  the  following  facts  must  be  established: 

*'  1.  That  a  deposit  of  guano  has  been  discovered  upon  the  island  by 
an  American  citizen. 

''2.  That  the  island  is  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  government. 

^'3.  That  it  is  not  occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  government. 

"4.  That  the  discoverer  has  taken  and  kept  peaceable  possession 
thereof  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

^'5.  That  the  discoverer  has  given  notice  of  the  facts,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  State  Department,  on  his  oath. 

"6.  That  the  notice  has  been  accompanied  with  a  description  of  the 
island,  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

''7.  That  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  the  State 
Department,  showing  that  the  island  was  not  taken  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  any  other  government  or  people." 

Black,  At. -Gen.  (1859),  9  Op.  364,  367. 

These  conditions  were  previously  enumerated  by  Attorney -General  Black  in  a 

letter  to  the  Department  of  State  of  June  2,  1857,  MS.  Misc.  Let. 
See,  also,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Daggett,  Sept  4,  1867,  77  MS. 

Dom.  Let.  60;  to  Mr.  Phillips,  March  2,  1868,  78  id.  151;  to  Mr.  Clark, 

July  1,  1868,  79  id.  43. 
Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Samson,  April  12,  1870,  84  MS.  Dom.  Let  155; 

to  Mr.  Lander,  May  20,  1874,  102- MS.  Dom.  Let.  300;  to  Mr.  Preston, 

Haytian  Minister,  Dec.  31,  1872,  and  June  10,  1873,  MS.  2^otes  to  Hayti, 

I.  124,  153. 
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Mr,  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fisher,  July  7,  1880,  133  MS.  Dom.  Let.  509. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  Dec.  5,  1884,  153  MS. 

Dom.  Let.  366. 
See,  also,  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lunt,  May,  26,  1899,  237  MS.  Dom. 

Let.  265,  as  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  Fox  Islands. 

"When  the  President  has  been  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  may, 
in  his  discretion,  regard  the  islands  containing  the  discovered  deposits 
as  belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  benefit  American  agriculture  by  promoting  the 
supply  of  guano  at  a  reasonable  price.  Before  assuming,  therefore, 
the  grave  responsibility  involved  in  declaring  a  guano  island  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  the  guano  found 
upon  it  is  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  justify  the  measure. 
And  it  is  only,  moreover,  when  he  shall  be  fully  informed  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  deposit  that  he  can  fix  correctly  the  penalty 
of  the  bond  required,  and  determine  the  securities  contemplated  by 
the  law." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Grant,  July  1,  1857,  47  MS. 

Dom.  Let.  166. 
Of  the  same  purport  is  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Fabens  and  Steams, 

June  29,  1857,  47  MS.  Dom.  Let.  157. 

The  President  can  not  annex  a  guano  island  to  the  United  States 
while  a  diplomatic  question  is  pending  between  this  Government  and 
that  of  a  foreign  nation,  growing  out  of  a  claim  of  dominion  by  the 
latter  over  the  island. 

Black,  At. -Gen.,  9  Op.  406  (1859). 

This  opinion  related  to  the  island  of  Cay  Verde. 

But  if  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  under  the  statute, 
treats  a  guano  island  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  this  neces- 
sarily implies  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  island  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  government;  and  in  such  case  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  courts  to  determine  whether  the  Executive  was  right 
or  wrong,  but  they  must  act  upon  the  fact  as  decided  by  him. 

•  Jones  V.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202,  221,  223. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  and  control, 

under  the  Revised  Statutes,  of  deposits  of  guano  on 
uooyery.  islands,  rocks,  and  keys,  *'  is  based  on  the  discovery 
not  of  the  island  or  other  place  named,  but  of  the  deposit  of  ^uano. 
But  it  must  also  be  shown  that  the  place  of  the  deposit  is  '  not  within  the 
lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  government'  (sec.  5570,  Rev.  Stats.); 
or,  as  it  is  again  and  more  specifically  expressed,  that  such  place  '  was 
not  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  thereof,  or  of  the  taking  possession 
and  occupation  thereof  by  the  claimants,  in  the  possession  or  occupation 
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of  any  other  government  or  of  the  citizens  of  any  other  government. 
(Sec.  5571,  Rev.  Stats.) 

*'  If  it  be  shown  that  the  place  of  deposit  is  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  government  the  determination  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  belongs  exclusively  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  And  it  is  conceived  that  a  disallowed  or  abandoned 
claim  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the  subsequent  acquirement  of  rights 
under  the  act  of  Congress  by  another  claimant." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  minister,  Feb.  18,  1886,  MS 
Notes  to  Mexico,  IX.  163. 

One  can  not  '^  lay  a  claim"  to  an  island  under  the  belief  that  it  con- 
tains guano,  but  before  any  actual  discovery  of  guano  deposit,  posses- 
sion, or  occupation. 

Black,  At. -Gen.  (1859),  9  Op.  364. 

To  the  question  whether  the  United  States  would  ''give  protection 
to  an  American  citizen  who  has  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  a 
guano  island  while  he  was  in  command  of  a  British  vessel,"  reply  was 
made  (1)  that  the  act  of  1856  required  the  person  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  ''posses- 
sion was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States;"  (2)  that  "the  dis- 
covery of  an  unoccupied  island  by  the  navigators  of  a  ship,  public  or 
private,  is  generally  understood  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sails,  and  under  whose  protection  the 
crew,  whatever  may  be  their  national  origin,  have  for  the  time  chosen 
to  place  themselves;"  (3)  that,  *'to  recognize  any  other  rule  might 
introduce  great  uncerbiintv  in  the  (construction  of  an  act  which  ought 
to  admit  of  no  doubt."  It  was  added,  as  an  illustration  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, that  the  captain,  in  the  case  put,  "might  desire  to  take  j)osses- 
sion  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  while  his  crew,  owing  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain,  might  well  refuse  to  support  such  a  pretension  and 
leave  him  powerless  to  give  any  effect  to  his  claim." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.   Kittredge  &  Proctor,  May  9,  1866,  73 
MS.  Dom.  Lei.  57. 

No  claim,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  can  have  any  earlier  inception 

than  the  actual  discovery  of  guano  deposit,  possession 
ccupa  on.       taken,  and  actual  occupation  of  the  island,  rock,  or 
key  whereon  it  is  found. 

Black,  At.-Gen.  (1859),  9  Op.  364. 

"An  actual  taking  of  possession  and  actual  occupation  of  the  island 
whereon  guano  has  been  discovered  are  express  conditions  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  w^hich  are  not  complied  with  by  a  mere  synoibolical  posses- 
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sion  or  occupancy,  as  by  the  planting  of    a  flag,  the  erection  of  a 
tablet,  an  inscription,  or  other  like  acts.''' 

Black,  At.-Gen.  (1859),  9  Op.  364,  367.     See  also  Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of  State,  tc 
Mr.  Marshall,  Dec.  28,  1860,  infra. 

The  act  of  Congress  makes  it  "a  condition  necessary  to  enable  the 
discoverer  to  invoke  the  protection  of  this  government,  that  he  '  shall 
take  peaceable  possession  thereof  and  occupy '  the  island,  rock,  or  key. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  such  occupation  may 
be  maintained  against  fresh  discoverers,  or  in  which  they  may  be 
aflfected  with  notice  of  the  prior  claim.  I  could  only  suggest  what 
ordinary  prudence  would  recommend,  that  such  measures  should  be 
taken  as  to  leave  no  dou])t  that  an  actual  occupation  has  been  taken  in 
good  faith  with  the  intention  of  making  it  continuous  and  permanent." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sei^  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Kittredge  &  Proctor,  May  9,  1866,  73 
MS.  Doin.  Tiet.  57. 

*' Before  any  island  can  be  declared  as  appertaining  to  the  United 
«       _.        ^       States  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Guano  Act  of 

Executiye  action.  ,        .  , 

1856,  proof  must  be  furnished  to  the  Department  not 

only  of  the  fact  of  its  discovery,  but  also  of  its  actual^  cont/nu/ms  and 

peaceable  occupation,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  accompanied 

with  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  guano  on  the  island  and 

an  analysis  of   its  quality  under  the  certificate  of  some  competent 

chemist." 

Mr.  Black,  Sec.   of  State,  to  Mr.  Marshall,  Dec.  28,  1860,  53  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
336. 

Upon  the  submission  to  the  Department  of  State  of  sufficient  proof 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  the 
President  ''may,  in  his  discretion,  regard  the  island  or  islands  contain- 
ing the  discovered  deposits  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  but 
he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The  President  may  likewise  nominate  the 
bond,  but  in  order  to  fix  the  penalty  correctly  and  determine  the 
sureties  contemplated  ])y  the  law,  it  is  absohitely  necessary  that  he 
should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  value  of  the  deposit.  ...  In 
former  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Department  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation (which  was  delivered  to  the  discoverer)  after  it  had  satisfied 
itself,  as  the  law  requires,  in  the  matter  of  the  discoverer's  proof  and 
allegations,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  for  some  time 
past." 

Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Oct.  19,  1893,  194  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  57. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  issuing  a  pro(»lamation,  or 
certificate,  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  the  statute  had  been  complied 

H.  Doc.  551 3t) 
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with,  and  that  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  ** con- 
sidered" the  island  "as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,"  msiy  per- 
haps be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that,  between  the  years  1869 
and  1879,  no  islands  were  added  to  the  list,  with  the  result  that,  when 
new  applications  were  made,  the  previous  practice  in  such  matters, 
having  become  unfamiliar,  was  not  observed.  The  fact  of  the  depart- 
ure from  the  earlier  practice,  and  the  subsequent  recognition  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  may  be  seen  in  the  two 
following  quotations: 

*'This  Government  does  not  gi*ant  protective  rights  to  alleged  dis- 
coverers of  guano  islands.  It  simply  makes  this  Department  the 
depository  of  such  papers  as  discoverers  may  choose  to  place  upon  its 
files.  The  only  action  this  Government  can  be  expected  to  take,  in  the 
event  of  any  of  its  citizens  becoming  embroiled  in  a  controversy  with 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  Government  with  regard  to  ownership 
of  guano  deposits,  is  to  use  its  diplomatic  interference  to  redress  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  its  citizens  should  they  not  in  any  manner  have 
transgressed  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nationalit}'." 

Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Russell,  July  3,  1880,  i;i3  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  491. 

*'From  your  letter  of  October  12th  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  3rd  of  the 
same  month,  both  relating  to  certain  islands  included  in  a  list,  issued 
by  your  Department,  of  '  Guano  Islands  appertaining  to  the  United 
States,  bonded  under  the  Act  of  August  18th,  1856,'  it  appears  that  the 
list  was  based  upon  bonds  conditioned  for  lawful  shipment  and  sale  of 
guano  from  those  islands,  approved  by  this  Department  in  the  years 
1880,  1881  and  1884,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury. 

"A  careful  search  of  the  files  of  this  Department  has  been  made  for 
the  purpovse  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  President,  in  pursuance 
of  the  discretion  vested  in  him  by  Section  5570  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
ever  declared  that  these  islands  should  '  be  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  United  States.'  No  evidence  can  be  found  of  such  a  declaration. 
Neither  can  there  be  found  in  this  Department  any  explanation  of  the 
approval  of  such  bonds.  Their  approval  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered 
as  an  exercise  of  the  President's  discretion  to  consider  the  islands  to 
which  they  relate  as  'appertaining  to  the  United  States/ although  your 
Department  was  naturally  led  by  the  circumstance  of  finding  the  bonds 
on  file,  to  include  the  islands  in  the  list  mentioned. 

"  The  Mexican  Government  insists  that  the  islands  are  within  its 
territory  and  lawful  jurisdiction,  and  that  under  the  terms  of  Section 
5570,  they  never  could  have  been  ^  considered  as  appertaining  to  the 
United  States.'  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  they 
never  have  been  so  '  considered'  within  the  meaning  of  that  section. 
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"I  may  also  add  that  the  Department  some  time  since  addressed 
letters  to  persons  who  are  shown  by  papers  filed  here  to  claim  an  inter- 
est in  these  islands,  and  so  far  as  heard  from,  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
duct any  evidence  showing  that  as  to  such  islands  the  President  has 
ever  exercised  the  discretion  vested  in  him  by  the  guano  islands  Act. 

^'I  have  therefore  to  request  that  the  islands 

''viz:  Arenas,  Perez,  Chioa,  Pajoras,  and  the  Western  Triangles, 
as  well  as  Arenas  Key,  may  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  guano  islands 
appertaining  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Greeham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Nov.  17,  1894, 
199  MS.  Doin.  Let.  437.  Of  the  islands  above  mentioned,  Arenas  Key  was 
added  to  the  list  in  1879;  Arenas  and  the  Western  Triangles,  in  1880;  and 
Perez,  Chica,  and  Pajoras,  in  1884. 

The  certificate,  commonly  called  a  proclamation,  originally  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  alleged  discoverer  of  a  guano  deposit, 
set  forth  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  discovery,  occupation,  and  bond- 
ing, under  the  act  of  1856,  and  then  declared  that  the  discoverer,  or 
his  assignee,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  "entitled,  in  respect  to  the 
guano  on  the  said  island,  to  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  intended 
by  that  act  to  be  secured  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
have  discovered  deposits  of  guano, — provided,  always,  that  the  said 
[name  of  discoverer,  or  assignee]  shall  abide  by  the  conditions  and 
requirements  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid."  It  was  then 
attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  seal  of  the  Department. 

53  MS.  Dom.  Let.   3;  id.  447. 

See,  also,  Jones  v.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202. 

The  effect  of  this  certificate  was  to  confer  on  the  discoverer  and  his 
assigns  the  rights  given  by  the  statute  to  those  who  fulfilled  its  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Russell,  April  5,  1878,  122  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
384,  referring  to  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Department  of  State,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1868. 

**It  is  not  competent  for  this  Department  to  guarantee  the  title  of  the  alleged 
discoverer.-'  (Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Chambers,  Sept.  27, 
18&7,  221  MS.  Dom.  Let.  203. ) 

'*The  power,  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1856,  to  determine  that  a  guano 
island  shall  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  being 
a  strictly  executive  power,  affecting  foreign  relations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  determination  shall  be  made  known  not  having  been  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  declared 
through  the  Department  of  State,  whoso  acts  in  this  regard  are  in 
legal  contemplation  the  acts  of  the  President.      Wolaeij  v.  Chapman^ 
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101  U.  S.  755,  770;  Runkle  v.   United  States,  122  U.  S.  543,  557;  11 
Opinions  of  Attorne3^s  General,  397,  399." 

Jones  V.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202,  217. 

The  foregoing  passage  related  to  a  certificate  or  proclamation,  the  text  of 

which  is  given  in  the  opinion,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  in  the 

case  of  Navassa  Island. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  vouch  for  the  legality  of 
mortgages  and  assignments  in  respect  of  guano  islands.  It  merely 
places  them  on  file  as  requested,  and,  having  no  means  of  assurance 
that  they  constitute  a  complete  record  even  as  they  stand,  declines  to 
recount  them  to  inquirers,  though  they  are  open  to  inspection  by 
authorized  persons. 

Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Oct.  19,  1893,  194  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  57. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  State  to  furnish  certified 
copies  of  papers  relating  to  guano  island  claims,  except  to  the  legal 
holder  of  the  claim  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

Mr.  Brown,  Chief   Clerk,  to  Mr.  Neyraann,  Jan.  24,  1879,  126  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  230. 

''The  act  of  Congress  of  August  18, 1856,  authorizes  the  President, 

after  certain  prerequisites  have  been  performed,  to 
determine  that  islands  upon  which  guano  deposits 
have  been  discovered,  appertain  to  the  United  States.  It  is  only  aft«r 
this  preliminary  decision  has  been  made  that  it  becomes  necessarj^  to 
determine  whether  the  discoverers  may  have  exclusive  possession  of 
the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  guano  and  selling  it;  and 
the  bond  and  securities  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  act 
are  not  required  except  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  possession." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Grant,  July  1,  1857,  47  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  165. 

The  bond  is  to  be  given  by  the  discoverer,  or  his  assigns;  but,  in 
determining  the  proper  party  to  give  the  bond  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  the  political  department  of  the  Government  can  only  look 
to  the  party  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  without 
considering  the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  other  parties  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  speculation,  the  determination  of  which  rights 
belongs  to  the  judicial  tribunals. 

9  Op.  364,  Black,  1859. 

It  appears  that  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  force  in 

1869,  the  penalty  of  such  a  bond  was  fixed  at  $50,000.     (Mr.  Seward, 

Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tayler,  Feb.  15,  1869,  80  MS.  Dom.  Let.  297.) 
The  guano  island  bonds  are  kept  in  the  Treasury  Department.     (Mr.  Uhl, 

Acting  Sec.  of  Statt>,  to  tlie  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Dec.  20,  1894,  200  MS. 

Dom.  Let.  41.     See  Mr.  Gresliam,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Tre«8« 

nry,  Dec.  5,  1894,  199  MS.  Dom  Let.  589.) 
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The  sureties  on  a  guano  island  bond  having  asked  to  be  released  from 
their  obligation,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of  the  bond  had 
been  violated  by  their  principal,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  restrain 
him  from  committing  further  breaches,  it  was  advised  that  the  Presi- 
dent possessed,  under  the  statute,  no  authority  to  grant  the  request. 

11  Op.  30,  Bates,  1863. 

The  breach,  by  a  discoverer  or  his  assignee,  of  the  conditions  of  his 
bond  affects  ''the  private  rights  only  of  the  delinquent,"  and  does 
*'not  impair  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  or  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  courts." 

Jonefl  V.  United  States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202,  224.  On  the  contrary,  as  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  Arenas,  Chica^  and  other  islands,  supra,  **the  bonds 
can  not  be  relied  uix)n  as  showing  that  the  islands  to  which  they  severally 
relate  are  *  considered  as  api)ertaining  to  the  United  States.*  '*  (Mr.  Uhl, 
Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Dec.  20,  1894,  200  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  41.) 

(3)    RIGHTS   OF  THE   DISCOVERER. 

Siu. 

The  discoverer,  when  the  temis  of  the  statute  have  been  fulfilled, 
acquires  for  himself  and  assigns,  "during  the  pleamire  of  Congress^  the 
exclusive  right  of  working  and  disposing  of  the  guano,"  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Russell,  April  5,  1878,  122  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
384. 

"  The  right  conferred  by  the  United  States,  under  the  guano  islands 
act  of  August  IS,  1856,  c.  164  (Rev.  Stat.,  tit.  72),  upon  the  discoverer 
of  a  deposit  of  guano  and  his  assigns,  to  occupy,  at  the  pleasure  of 
(Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  guano,  an  island  determined 
by  the  President  to  appertain  to  the  United  Statics,  is  not  such  an 
estate  in  land  as  to  be  subject  to  dower,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
April  2,  1872,  c.  81  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  5572),  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1856  'to  the  widow,  heirs,  executors  or  administrators  of 
such  discoverer'  if  he  dies  before  fully  complying  with  its  provisions." 

Syllabus,  Duncan  r.  Navaesa  Phosphate  Co.  (1891),  137  U.  S.  6i7. 

"The  pertinent  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  5570-78,  appear  to 
rest  wholly  on  the  American  ownership  of  the  rights  granted.  Sect. 
5573,  in  particular,  says,  '  The  discoverer  or  his  assigns,  being  citizens 
of  tJve  United  States^  etc.  The  bond  given  is  under  section  5574,  and 
engages  that  the  guano  shall  be  delivered  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  United  States;  but  that  section  has  been  several 
times  suspended,  and  is  now  under  suspension  for  live  years  from  the 
date  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  18, 1884.     This  suspension 
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permits  the  export  of  the  guano  to  any  foreign  country,  or  on  account 
of  aliens;  but  it  clearly  does  not  suspend  the  precedent  condition  of 
American  ownership  of  the  f^rant  from  which  the  right  to  export  is 
derived,  and  upon  which  the  exercise  of  protection  and  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  depends.  Hence,  a  case  arising,  I  should 
deem  that  the  assignment  of  a  guano  grant  to  an  alien  owner  would 
annul  the  relation  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  holds 
under  the  existing  statutes." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Parrott,  May  13,  1885,  156  MS.  Dom.  Let 
368. 

''  It  is  conceived  that  a  disallowed  or  abandoned  claim  would  not  be 
a  bar  to  the  subsequent  acquirement  of  rights  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress b}'  another  claimant." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  Minister,  Feb.  18,  1886,  MS. 
Notes  to  Mexico,  IX.  163. 

As  to  whether  the  nonuse  of  the  privilege  of  working  the  guano 
causes  a  forfeiture  thereof,  "  the  law  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  Department  has  never  prescribed  any  method  of  procedure  in 
such  case.  Moreover,  the  Department  has  no  power  to  adjudicate 
upon  any  conflict  that  may  arise  between  parties,  who  are  compelled 
to  settle  their  differences  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country. 
The  Department  ha*i  never  attempted  to  determine  '  what  constitutes 
abandonment  of  a  guano  island,'  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  the  courts,  the  case  arising."  The  same 
reply  may  be  made  to  the  question  whether  an  island  "once  entered, 
and  forfeited  or  abandoned  by  original  discoverer,  or  his  assigns/' 
may  be  entered  upon  and  worked  by  other  parties,  not  claiming  under 
the  original  gi*antee.  If  it  be  admitted  that  failure  to  work  the 
deposit  causes  a  forfeiture  of  the  right,  the  Department  of  State,  "  in 
the  absence  of  any  sj>ecific  provision  of  law  affecting  this  question, 
.     .     .     must  decline  to  fix  a  limit  of  time  as  a  precedent." 

Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Oct.  19,  1893,  194  MS.  Dom.  Let 
57. 

The  Department  has  no  power  to  determine  disputes  between  citizens 

of  the  ITnited  States  in  respect  of  their  rights  in  a  guano  island,  "and 

the  claimants  must  vindicate  their  title  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 

country. "' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  June  21, 1869,  81  MS.  Dom.  Let,  289; 
Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gray,  Aug.  21,. 1869,  id.  570; 
Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Oct.  19,  1893,  194  id.  57. 

(4)    LISTS   OF    ISLANDS. 

§115. 

Two  formal  lists  of  guano  islands  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the 
Treasury  Department.     The  first  one  was  annexed  to  a  circular  of 
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Mr.  McCuUoch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  collectors  of  customs, 
of  February  12, 1869,  in  which  it  was  described  as  a  "corrected  list," 
based  upon  "  the  bonds  and  papers,  transmitted  from  the  Department 
of  State,  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury."  The  second,  which  was  reported  by  the  First  Comptroller 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dec.  22,  1885,  was  based  upon 
the  bonds  in  his  office,  and  included  the  islands  which  had  been  bonded 
since  1869.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  July  3, 
1890.  Another  copy  was  communicated  by  the  First  Comptroller  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Sept.  16, 1893.*  Reduced  to 
one  alphabetical  list,  the  islands  that  have  been  bonded  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Latitude. 


O       t       ff 

Alacrans  Islands,  viz,  Perez  Island,  Chica  Island,     22  25  00  N. 
and  Pajoras  Island. 

America  Islands 3  40  00  N. 

Anne's I    9  49  00  S. 

Arenas 22  24  80  N. 

Arenas  Key '.   22    7  10  X. 

Baker's,  or  Nantucket,  or  New  Nantucket j    0  15  00  N. 

Barber's '. 8  5^1  00  N. 

Barren  or  Starve 5  40  00  S. 

Bauman'a I  11  48  00  H. 

Beacon  Key.     (See  Serrannilla  Key^^.) 

Birnies' 3  35  00  S. 

Caroline 9  54  00  S.* 

Chlca.    (See  AlacrauH  Islands.) 

Christmas 1  58  00  N. 

Clarence 9  07  00  S. 

Dangerous  islands 10  00  00  S. 

Dangers  Ro<'k 6  30  00  N. 

David's 0  40  00  N. 

De  Ancs 15  40  00  N. 

Dukeof  York 8  30  00  S. 

East  Key.    (See  Serrannilla  Keys.) 

Endcrburj' 3  08  00  S. 

Enderburys 3  08  OOS. 

Farmer's 3  00  00  S. 

Favorite j    2  50  00  S. 

Flint '  10  32  OOS. 

Flint's : I  11  26  00  S. 

Frances 9  ')«  00  S. 

Frienhaven j  10  00  00  S. 

Gallego 1  42  (K)  N. 

Ganges !  10  59  OOS. 

Gardners 4  40  00  S. 

Great  Swan.    (See  Swan  islands.) 

Groninque 10  00  00  S. 

Hero.    (SeeStarbuck.) 

Rowland,  or  Nowlands '    0  52  00  N. 

Humphrey's 10  40  00  S. 

Islands  in  Caribbean  Sea.    Not  named 

<i  See  Magoon's  Report,  52. 


Longitude. 


o       /      r/ 

89  40  00  W. 


159  28 
151  15 
91  24 
91  24 
176  30 
178  00 
155  55 
164  10 


00  W. 
00  W. 
30  W. 
30  W. 
00  W. 
00  W. 
00  W. 
00  W. 


171  39  00  W. 

150  07  00  W. 

157  10  00  W. 

171  40  00  W. 
165  56  00  W. 
162  23  00  W. 

170  10  00  W. 
63  37  00  VV. 

172  10  00  W. 

171  08  00  W. 
174.  14  00  W. 
170  50  00  W. 
176  40  00  W. 
162  05  00  W. 

151  48  00  W. 
161  40  00  W. 
156  59  00  W. 
104  05  00  VV. 
160  55  00  W. 
174  52  00  VV. 

156  44  00  W. 

176  52  00  W. 
160  52  00  W. 


Number  and  dat« 
of  bond. 


No.  16,  June  21, 1884. 

No.   9,  Feb.    8,1860. 

Do. 
No.  15,  Oct.  18,1880. 
No.  13,  Sept.  8, 1879. 
No.  I.Oct.  28,1856. 
No.  9,  Feb.  8,1860. 
No.  6,  Dec.  27,1859. 
No.   9,  Feb.    8,1860. 

Do. 
Do. 

No.  7,  Dec.  29,1859. 
No.   9,  Feb.    8,1860. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No.  14,  Sept.  13, 1880. 
No.   9,  Feb.   8,  1860. 

No.  6,  Dec.  27,1859. 
No.   9,  Feb.    8, 1860. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

No.  4,  Dec.  3,1858. 
No.  9,  Feb.  8, 1860. 
No.  11,  Aug.  12,1868. 
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Name. 


Jarvis 

Johnflon's  i$iland.s 

Kemn's 

Liderons 

Little  Swan.    (See  Swan  I.slands.) 

Low  Inlands 

Mackin  (or  Makin) 

Maiden's  Lslands 

Mary  Letitia's 

Mar>''8 

Mathew8 

McKean 

Middle  Key.    (See  Serrannllla  Keys.) 

Morant  Keys — Northeast  Key,  Sand  Keys,  Sa- 
vanna Key,  Seal  Key 

Nantucket.    (See  Baker's.) 

Nassau 

Navasaa 

New  Nantucket.    (See  Baker's.) 

Northeast  Key.    (See  Morant  Key.s.) 

Nowlands.    (See  Rowland.) 

Pajoni.M.    (See  Alacrans  Islands.) 

Palmyros , 

Pedro  Key.« , 

Penhnyn's 

Perez.    (See  Alacrnns  Islands.) 

Pescado , 

Petrel 

Phtenix , 

Phrenix 

Prospect , 

QuiroH 

Quito  Sereno 

Rierson's , 

Rogewein's  islands 

Roncador 

Samarang  Islands 

Sand  Keys.     (Si'o  M(»raiJt  Kiys. ) 

Samh  Anne 

Savanna  Ki-y.     (See  Morant  Keys.) 

Seal  Key,     (See  Monint  Keys.) 

Serninnilla  Keys— Ea«t  Key,  Middle  Key,  Beacon 
Key 

Sidney's  islands 

Starbuck  or  Hero 

Starve.    ( See  Barren . ) 

Staver's 

Swan  i^iland.s.  Great  and  Little,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea 


Latitude. 


o    t    n 
0  21  00  S. 


Longitude. 


o  t    n 
169-62  00  W. 


-1  41  00  S. 
11  a*)  00  S. 

9  33  00  S. 

3  02  00  N. 

4  00  00?. 
4  40  00  S. 
2  63  00  S. 

2  03  00  N. 

3  36  00  S. 


17  26  00  N. 

11  30  00  S. 

18  10  00  N. 


173  44  00  W. 
161  50  00  W. 

170  38  00  W. 

172  46  00  W. 
155  00  00  W. 

173  20  00  W. 
172  00  00  W. 
178  26  00  W. 

174  17  00  W. 


77  65  00  W. 

165  30  00  W. 
76  00  00  W. 


5  48  00  N. 


162  20  00  W. 


8  r>5  00  s. 


10  38  00  S. 


158  07  00  W. 


169  20  00  W. 


3  40  00  S. 

3  47  00  S. 

4  42  00  N. 
10  32  00  S. 


170  62  00  W. 
170  55  00  W. 
161  38  00  W. 
170  12  00  W. 


10  10  00  S. 

11  00  OOS. 


160  53  00  VV. 
166  07  00  W. 


5  10  00  N. 


1  00  00  N, 


H?2  20  00  W. 


154  22  00  W. 


15  20  00  N. 

4  20  (K)  S. 

5  25  00  S. 

10  a5  00  S. 


79  40  00  W. 

171  00  00  W. 
155  56  00  \V. 

152  16  00  W. 


Number  and   date 
of  bond. 


No.   2,  Oct.    28,1856. 
No.   6,  Sept.   6.  ISTiO. 
No.  9,  Feb.    8.  l«eD. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No.   8,  Dec.  29,  1869. 
No.   9,  Feb.    8,1860. 

Do. 

Do. 
No.   6,  Dec.  27,1889. 


No.  13.  Sept.    8,1879. 

No.    9,  Feb.     8,  I860. 
No.   3.  Aug.  31,  1868. 


No.  9,  Feb.  8, 1860. 
No.  12.  Nor.  22, 1869. 
No.   9,  ^b.    8,1860. 


Do. 

No.  12,  Nov. 

22.1tm. 

No.  9,  Feb. 

8. 1860. 

No.  6,  Dec. 

27, 1859. 

No.  9,  Feb. 

8,  1860. 

Do. 

No.  12,  Nov. 

22, 1869. 

No.  9,  Feb. 

8.1860. 

I>o. 

No.  12,  Nov. 

22,1869. 

No.  9,  Feb. 

8.1860. 

Do. 


INo.  13,Sept.    8. 1879. 
[No.  14.  Sept.  13, 18WI. 
No.  9,  Feb.     8.1860, 
Do. 

Do. 

No,  10,  Dec.   30.1862. 


Tahuga.    (S<»e  Wa-shinglon. ) 

Walkers 

Washington  or  Uahnga 

Western  Triangles 


3  58  00  N.         149  10  00  W.   ;  No.   9,  Feb.     8, 1860. 

4  W  00  N.    ,    1  GO  07  00  W.   \         Do. 

21)  .>4  00  N.     '      92  13  00  W.      No.  14,  Sept.  13, 1880. 
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Nov.  21,  1894,  Mr.  Wike,  Asdstant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent 
out  the  following  circular: 

'^To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Others: 

''At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following-named 
'Guano  Islands,'  specified  in  lists  issued  by  this  Department  of  Guano 
Islands  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  will  be  considered  as  stricken 
from  said  list,  and  no  longer  included  among  the  Guano  Islands 
bonded  by  the  United  States  under  the  Act  of  August  18,  1856,  viz: 
''Arenas,  Pajoras,  Arenas  Key, 

"Perez,  Chica,  Western  Triangles.'- 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Nov.  17,  1894,  and  con- 
veying the  request  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  circular,  is  given,  supra, 
§113.  Nov.  28,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  a  list  of  the 
bonded  islands  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  asked  that  it  be  further 
revised,  so  as  to  include  onlv  islands  which  were  then  "considered  as 
appertaining  to  the  United  States."  The  Department  replied  that  this 
would  require  the  passing  on  the  rights  of  a  large  number  of  private 
persons,  and  that  it  was  preferred  not  to  do  it  unless  their  action 
should  render  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Gresham,  Sec. .of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Jan.  14,  1895,  200 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  254. 

The  following  information,  <  ollected  in  the  Department  of  State  and  elsewhere, 
touching  alleged  guano  inlands,  embraces  islands  that  have  not  been,  as 
well  as  those  that  liave  been,  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United 
States.  By  "  discoverer"  is  meant  the  person  by  whom  the  claim  of  dis- 
covery of  a  guano  deposit  was  made,  without  regard  to  the  question 
whether  the  claim  was  well  founded. 

Agnes  Island. — Discoverer,  William  H.  Parker,  who  also  gave  bond.  (Mr. 
Payson,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  McDaniel  and  Souther,  May 
26,' 1880,  133  MS.  Dom.  Let.  132.) 

As  to  certain  assignments,  see  Mr.  Payson,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Granger,  May  28,  1880,  133  MS.  Dom.  Let.  157. 

Mr.  Fish  declared  that  the  Department  had  **  exhausted  all  its  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  islands  in  question  [Agnes  and  Johnson's],  the  history  of  the 
conflicting  claims  to  which  may  be  found  in  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  dated  July  9, 1859."  The  Department  would  strictly  confine  itself 
to  an  expression  of  its  willingness  to  put  on  file  any  respectful  paper  that 
might  be  offered,  leaving  the  effect  of  it  to  be  df^termined  by  the  courts. 
(Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stat<-,  to  Mr.  Samson,  April  12,  1870,  84  MS.  Dom.  Txjt.. 
153.) 

Copies  of  all  papers  in  the  Department  relating  to  Agnes  and  Johnson  islands 
would  cost  $85.  (Mr.  Rives,  Assistant  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Patterson, 
April  19,  1888,  168  MS.  Dom.  Let.  144. ) 

Alacrans  Keys,  embracing  Perez,  Chica,  and  Pajoras. — Discoverer,  James  W. 
Jennett,  February,  1879;  declaration,  Sept.  1,  1879;  bonded,  June  21, 
1884.  As  appears  above,  they  have  lieen  stricken  from  the  list.  (Mr. 
Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Treasury,  Oct.  19,  1893,  194  MS.  Dom.  Let.  57; 
Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Treasury,  Oct.  3,  1894,  UW  id.  49;  Mr. 
Uhl,  Actmg  Sec.  of  State,  to  ^Ir.  Brash,  (Vt.  15,  1894,  id.  147;  Mr.  Uhl, 
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Acting  iSec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wilbur,  Oct.  15,  1894,  ibid.;  Mr.  (irei»ham, 
Sec\  of  State,  to  Treafliiry,  Nov.  17,  1894,  199  MS.  Doin.  I>et.  437;  Mr. 
Cridler,  3rd  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Altman,  Aug.  8, 1899,  239  id.  197.) 

Alta  Vela. — The  Department  of  State  declineil  to  recognize  the  claim  of  a  cer- 
tain firm,  under  the  act  of  1856.  It  seems  that  a  right  to  the  guano  wa« 
at  the  same  time  claimed  by  anotlier  firm  under  a  concession  fn>m  the 
Dominican  Government.  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Six)ffonl 
et  al.,  Sept.  10, 1869,  82  MS.  Dom.  I^et.  55. )  See  S.  Kx.  Doc.  38,  40  (V)ng. 
2  sess. ;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  10,  40  Cong.  3  sess.  "St.  Domingo  had  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  Alta  Vela,  incorporated  it  by  name  as  a  part  of  a  prov- 
ince or  political  subdivision  of  the  nation,  and  extended  over  it  the  laws 
of  the  Republic."  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston,  Dec.  31,  1872, 
MS*.  Notes  to  Hayti,  I.  124, 144.) 

Areas  hland,  or  A'ey.- -Conflicting  claims  of  discovery  were  made  by  Jas.  AV. 
Jennett  and  Pascal  A.  Quinan.  (Mr.  Hay,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Long,  Dec.  11, 1879,  and  to  Mr.  Wallis,  same  date,  131  MS.  Dom.  T^t.  17; 
Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buckey,  Feb.  5,  1886,  158  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  651.)  It  was  stated  in  1887  that  no  controversy  had  arisen 
with  Mexico  in  regard  to  the  island.  (Mr.  Porter,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Shelley,  July  23,  1887,  164  MS.  Dom.  Let.  677.)  Subsequently, 
however,  it  was  stated  that  Mexico  claimed  the  Areas  Cays  as  part  of  the 
Arenas  Group.  (Mr.  Cridler,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Southard, 
Feb.  26,  1900,  243  MS.  Dom.  Let.  226.  This  letter  contains  the  following 
statement:  **The  Areas  Cay  do  not  appear  in  the  *  list  of  guano  islands 
appertaining  to  the  United  States  bonded  under  the  act  of  August  18, 
1856,  as  appears  from  bonds  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury;'  but  an  affidavit  of  discovery  was  filed  in  this  Department. 
...  I  can  not  find  that  the  Department  ever  made  any  representations 
to  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  xVrcas  Cays.  It  can  not 
therefore  be  said  that  this  (iovemment  has  either  recognizeil  or  dispute<1 . 
the  Mexican  claim.")  See  S.  Ex.  Doc.  151,  52  Cong.  1  sess.  It  was 
stated  in  1897  that  no  assignments  of  interest  in  the  island  had  been  made 
since  the  issuance  of  that  document.  (Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Money,  Sept.  27,  1897,  221  MS.  Dom.  Let.  208.)) 

AreiiaSy  and  Arenas  Key. — Arenas  Key:  Disi^overer,  James  W.  Jennett; 
lK)nded,  Sept.  8,  1879;  assignments  of  interest  made  in  the  same  year. 
(129  MS.  Dom.  T^t.  296;  130  id.  92.)  Arenas:  Conflicting  claims  of  dis- 
covery by  Jas.  W.  Jennett  and  John  G.  Wallis  (194  MS.  Dom,  Let.  57); 
bonded  Oct.  18,  1880. 

The  American  occupants  having  been  removed  by  the  Mexican  Government 
from  Arenas  Key,  as  tresi>assers,  the  Department  of  State  was  '  *  not  .  .  . 
able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  island  wa.s,  if  at  all,  sufficiently 
den^lict  to  warrant  a  demand  for  reparation  from  that  Government." 
(Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brewer,  M.  C,  June  15,  1882, 142 
MS.  Dom.  I^t.  411.)  The  Mexican  legation  was  advised  of  this  opinion. 
(Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Mex.  minister,  June  29,  1882, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brewer.  MS.  Notes  to  Mex.  Tx?g. 
VIII.  343.)  This  opinion  was  reatfirmed  (Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Kverhart,  March  10,  1885,  154  MS.  Dom.  Let.  421);  but  the  Depart- 
ment afterwanls  declined  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Mexican 
minister,  made  with  reference  to  a  suit  which  his  Government  proposed 
to  institute  in  the  Tniteil  States  courts  against  certain  American  vessels 
for  rtMuoving  guano  from  Arenas  Key,  to  strike  the  island  from  the  list, 
notify  the  portauthoritit^,  and  cancel  the  bonds  of  the  alleged  discoverers, 
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the  Department  saying  that,  assuming  the  matter  to  he  one  of  judicial  cog- 
nizance, the  question  whether  the  defendants  had  title  would  he  "for 
decision  by  the  court  .  .  .  after  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides," 
and  that  if,  on  the  trial,  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  Department  was 
needed,  it  could  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  by  calling  for  certified 
copies  of  the  records.  (Mr.  Porter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero, 
Mex.  min.,  Jan.  18,  1886,  MS.  Notes  toMex.  IX.  145.)  On  another  occa- 
sion it  was  said  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Brewer  **left 
the  question  of  title  open,"  but  that  the  recent  correspondence  would  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "to  the  end  that  his  Department 
may  adopt  such  course  as  it  thinks  best  concerning  the  omission  of  Arenas 
Islan(|  from  the  list  of  guano  islands."  (Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Romero,  Jan.  30,  1886,  MS.  Notes  to  Mexico,  IX.  152;  Mr.  Adee, 
Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Manning?,  Jan.  30,  1886,  158  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
597. )  Subsequently,  however,  the  Mexican  minister  was  invited  to  submit 
further  proofs  of  jurisdiction  (Mr.  Bayani,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero, 
Feb.  18,  1886,  MS.  Notes  to  Mexico,  IX.  163);  and  it  was  stated  that 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  Mexican  claim  "  had  ever  been  con- 
troverted by  the  United  States."  (Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  Feb.  26,  1886,  159  MS.  Dom.  Ix?t.  173.)  April  23  and  June  21, 
1886,  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  minister,  filed  various  historical  proofs  of  the 
title  of  Spain  and  of  the  rights  of  Mexico  as  her  successor.  (Mr.  Bayard, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Manning,  June  30,  1886,  160  MS.  Dom.  Let.  616.) 
These  proofs  were  such  that  the  United  States  "practically  acquiesced  in 
the  Mexican  claim  of  jurisdiction."  (Mr.  Wharton,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Brewer,  March  22,  1890,  177  MS.  Dom.  Let.  243. )  At  length,  after 
full  consideration,  the  islands  were,  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stricken  from  the  list.  (Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec,  of  State,  to  Treas- 
ury, Oct.  3,  1894,  199  MS.  Donu  Let.  49;  Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Graybill,  Oct.  15,  1894,  id.  147;  to  Mr.  Gatchell,  Oct.  16,  1894, 
id.  157;  Mr.  Gresham,  Se^.  of  State,  to  Treasury,  Nov.  17,  1894,  id.  437.) 
Aves  (or  Bird)  Inland. — Citissens  of  the  United  States  discovered  guano  on 
one  of  these  islands  in  1854  and  took  possession  of  it.  This  was  prior  to 
the  Guano  Islands  act.  The  Venezuelan  Government,  under  a  claim  of 
sovereignty,  expelled  them  and  broke  up  their  business.  The  L^nited 
States,  understanding  that  the  islands,  when  occupied  by  its  citizens, 
"were  not  embraceil  within  the  sovereignty  of  any  power,  but  were  dere- 
lict," presented  to  Venezuela  a  claim  for  damages  "for  molesting  them  [the 
occupants]  and  breaking  up  their  business."  (Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Ektmes,  minister  to  Venezuela,  Jan.  24,  1855,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  25,  34 
Cong.  3  sess.  4. )  The  dispute  was  settled  by  a  convention  signed  by  the 
United  States  minister  to  Venezuela  and  the  Venezuelan  secretary  of  for- 
eign relations,  Jan.  14, 1859,  Venezuela  agreeing  to  pay  $130,000  to  indem- 
nify the  claimants  for  their  losses,  and  the  United  States  engaging  to  make 
no  further  claim  to  the  islands.  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  10,  36  Cong.  2  sess.  458,  460, 
470,  472.  The  case  of  the  claimants  is  set  forth  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  25,  34 
Cong.  3  sess.  35  et  seq.;  of  Venezuela,  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  10,  36  Cong.  2  sess. 
287-371,  397-420.  See,  also,  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ISaS),  319,  320;  Davis's 
Notes,  Treaty  Vol.  (1776-1887),  1403;  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Aves 
Island  case,  with  the  correspondence  relative  thereto,  and  discunsion  on 
law  and  facts:  H.  S.  Sanford,  attorney  for  claimants,  Washington,  1S61;" 
also,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Jan.  24,  1863,  MS.  Inst. 
Venezuela,  I.  259;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  Dec.  7, 1869, 
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id.  II.  147).  June  30,  1865,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  as  arbitrator  in  a  dispute 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Venezuela  as  to  sovereignty  over  the  islands, 
rendered  an  award  in  favor  of  Venezuela.  (Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  5037; 
Seijas,  VA  Dereoho  Internacional  Hispano- Americano,  IV.  210.) 

Baker^s  Islamic  also  called  Nantucket 'and  NeicNatitucket. — Michael  Baker  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  island  in  1832.  He  visited  it  in  1839,  landing  and 
finding  guano  and  taking  possession  "under  the  flag  of  the  United  States." 
He  revisited  it  in  1844,  1845,  and  1851.  (Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  Dec.  28, 1860,  53  MS.  Dom.  l^t.  336.)  June  7, 1858,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  made  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  quality 
of  the  guano.  (H.  Report  307,  35  Cong.  1  sess.;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  11, 35  Cong.  1 
sess.)  March  2,  1861,  Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of  State,  issued  a  certificate  i-ecitiiig 
that  the  American  Guano  Company,  of  New  York,  having  acquired  Baker's 
rights,  and  complied  with  the  act  of  1856,  was  entitled  to  the  privileges 
thereof.  (53  MS.  Dom.  Let.  447.)  The  Department  of  State,  in  1870, 
was  unable  to  say  whether  the  island  was  "  in  the  possession  of  the  Unit^ed 
States  Guano  Company,"  or  whether  it  was  "unoccupied  and  vacant." 
(Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Young,  March  10,  1870,  83  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  447.)  "These  islands  [Baker  and  Howland]  are  now%  it  is  believed, 
occupied  by  employees  of  guano  companies  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  ship  the  deposits  found  thereon  to  this  countrj^  and 
elsewhere."  (Mr.  Cridler,  3d  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Miss  I^wis,  May  7, 
1898,  228  MS.  Dom.  Let.  320.) 

Boohy  Key. — Conflicting  claims  of  discovery  by  J.  W.  Jennett  and  P.  A. 
Quinan.  Jennett  claimed  discovery  May  8, 1868,  and  assigned  his  interest 
May  17,  1876.  A  declaration  of  discovery,  on  behalf  of  Quinan,  was  filed 
by  L.  M.  Simpson,  Dec.  4,  1886.  (Mr.  Adee,  Second  Assist.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Long,  Nov.  18,  1887,  166  MS.  Dom.  Let.  179. )  The  island  is  in 
lat.  14°  14^  N.,  long.  80°  30^  W. 

Cayo  Verde. — Discoverer,  J.  W.  Kendall,  of  Baltimore.  As  jurisdiction  over 
the  island  was  "distinctly  asserted"  by  Great  Britain,  Attorney -General 
Black  advised  that  the  President  had  "  no  right  under  the  law  to 
annex  the  island  t^)  the  L'^nited  States,  or  to  put  any  American  citizen  in 
possession  of  it,  until  the  diplomatic  question  raised  by  the  British 
minister  shall  be  finally  settled,  and  not  then  unless  it  be  settled  in  our 
favor. "  (9  Op.  406  ( 1 859 ) . )  The  President,  therefore,  declined  * '  to  take 
any  measures  by  which  the  said  island  would  be  considered  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  United  States."  (Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brent,  March 
19,  1860,  52  MS.  Dom.  T^t.  49. )  "As  to  Cayo  Verde,  both  occupancy  and 
jurisdiction  were  shown  to  have  been  exercised  on  that  island  by  the  local 
authorities  of  Jamaica  long  previous  to  the  discovery  of  guano  on  it  by 
citizens  of  the  I'nited  States."  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston, 
June  10,  1873,  MS.  Notes  to  Hayti,  I.  153,  161;  cited  by  J.  Hubley  Ashton, 
eK(iuire,  counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  his  brief  in  the  case  of  Gowen  & 
Copeland  v.  Venezuela,  No.  16,  U.  S.  and  Venezuelan  Commission,  1889- 
1890.  See,  also,  Sen.  Report  280,  36  Cong.  1  sess.;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Wheeler,  April  7, 1900,  244  MS.  Dom.  Let.  230.) 

Chica  Island. — See  Alacrans  Keys,  supra. 

Christmas  Mand. — Discoverer,  Captain  John  Stetson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
prior  to  1857;  possession  taken  June  20,  1858,  by  Capt.  J.  L.  Pendleton, 
of  the  ship  Jolw  Mari<haU,  in  behalf  of  A.  (i.  Benson  and  associates,  under 
a  deed  from  Stetson  dated  May  11,  1857.     A.  G.  Benson  executed  May  13, 
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1857,  an  assignment  of  all  interests  to  (5.  W.  Benson,  who,  Nov.  24,  1858, 
in  turn  conveyed  them  to  the  Unitecl  States  Guano  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  furnished  an  approved  bond  under  the  statutes.  In  1865  a  license 
was  granted  by  the  British  authorities  to  Dr.  Crowther,  of  Tasmania,  to 
enable  him  to  export  guano  from  Christmas  and  two  other  inlands,  but, 
as  it  proved  to  l)e  unprofitable,  his  license  was  cancele<i  in  1869  at  his 
own  request.  June  9,  1871,  a  new  license  was  granted  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Houlder  for  nine  years.  His  representative,  on  arriving  there  July  5, 1872, 
found  that  the  island  had  lately  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  V.  S. 
ship  Narragath^tt,  and  that  it  was  then  occupied  by  three  men  in  the 
employ  of  C.  A.  Williams,  of  Honolulu,  lender  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
Houlder  had  his  license  canceled,  but,  having  learne<l  that  Mr.  Williams 
had  given  up  occupation,  he  applied  for  a  renewal  of  it.  Before  acting 
on  this  application,  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
question  as  to  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  island,  in(]uired  whether 
the  United  States  had  finally  abandoned  its  claim  to  it.  The  Department 
of  State,  referring  to  the  papers  on  which  resteti  the  company's  title,  and 
observing  that  "no  notification"  had  been  received  that  the  company 
had  ** abandoned"  the  island,  said:  "They  [the  company]  are  still  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  possessory  right,  so  far  as  such  occupation  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  to  the  company,  or  its  assigns,  the  deposits  of  guano 
found  thereon."  (Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
April  1,  1879,  MS.  Notes  to  Gr.  Br.  XVHI.  18;  For.  Rel.  1888, 1.  712,  713.) 
In  1888  the  United  States,  on  learning  that  Sir  William  Wiseman,  H.  B. 
M.  8.  Oarolirief  had  taken  possession  of  Christmas,  Fanning,  and  Penryhn 
islands,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  recalled  the  correspondence  of  1879 
in  relation  to  Christmas  I.^land,  and  reserved  all  (juestions  that  might 
grow  out  of  the  occupation.  (Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White, 
charge  at  London,  April  30,  1888,  For.  Rel.  18S8,  I.  712.)  Lord  Salisbury 
in  reply  maintained  that  the  island  had  in  fact  been  abandoned  by  the 
American  company  prior  to  April,  1882,  wlien  certain  British  subjects,  of 
Auckland,  finding  it  unoccupied,  took  possession  and  hoisteil  the  British 
flag;  th^t  they  afterwards  continued  in  posst»ssion;  and  that  Sir  W. 
Wiseman  did  rot  take  formal  pos.session  till  he  ha<l  "satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  evidence  on  the  spot  of  the  island  being  still  clainu^l  by 
the  United  States  or  that  it  was  occupied  by  United  States  citizens." 
(Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  White,  charge  at  London,  May  24,  1888,  For.  Rel. 
1888,  I.  727-728. ) 

ClipperUm  Island. — An  interest  was  claimed  in  the  island  by  the  Oceanic 
Phosphate  Company,  by  assignment  from  one  Frederick  AV.  Parnnien. 
Parmien  at  one  time  claimed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
Stonington  Phosphate  Co.,  and  at  another  to  have  taken  possession  for 
himself  and  certain  other  persons.  The  Oceanic  Ph()S])hate  Co.  was  dis- 
possessed by  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  island  was  not  bonded,  nor 
was  it  in  the  list  of  guano  islands  appertaining  to  the  United  Statt*s. 
According  to  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  it  is  claimed  by  France.  ( Mr.  Adee, 
Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Chapman,  Sept.  22,  1893,  193  MS.  Doni.  I^t. 
489.  See,  also,  for  a  review  of  tlie  facts,  Mr.  Adee,  Acting  S<^c.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  Aug.  13,  1895,  204  MS.  Dom.  T^t.  100. )  It  vai^  stated  by 
the  French  Ambassador,  Jan.  6,  1898,  that  his  (Jovemmcnt  claimed  the 
island  not  only  on  the  ground  of  discovery  by  a  French  captain  in  1709,  but 
also  on  that  of  the  taking  of  formal  possession  by  a  French  naval  officer 
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sent  out  for  the  purpose  in  1858.  (Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  Jan.  27, 1898,  225  MS.  Dom.  Let.  17. )  June  28, 1898,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  French  embassy  for  its 
views  as  to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  refusing  to  permit  an 
American  company  to  remove  guano  from  the  island,  stated  that  if  the 
inquiry  related  to  the  case  of  the  Oceanic  Phosphate  Company,  it  ha<i 
been  held  that,  as  the  company  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  sections  5570-5578  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  its  protest  a^inst 
the  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  could  not  be  supported.  (MS. 
Notes  to  France,  X.  509. ) 

Fmming  Island.— ^>^  For.  Rel.  1888,  I.  712,  727-728. 

Fox  MandH. — By  a  letter  of  May  1,  1899,  a  claim  to  three  islands,  known  as 
the  Fox  Islands,  situated  in  lat.  50«  58^  W  N.  and  long.  58°  41^  45^  W., 
to  lat.  50°  58^  15^^  N.  and  long.  58°  45'  22^  W.,  was  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  the  part  of  William  J.  Hewitt,  Nelson  A.  Hewitt,  and 
William  F.  Lunt,  all  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  as  discoverers,  who  gave 
notice  of  their  intention  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  guano  deposits,  and  requested  advice  as  to 
the  course  they  should  pursue.  They  were  duly  informed  as  to  the  nteps 
necessary  to  be  taken  under  the  statutes  relating  to  guano  islands.  ( Mr. 
Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lunt,  May  26,  1899,  237  MS.  Dom.  Let.  265. ) 

Galapagos  Islands. — See,  as  to  an  alleged  discovery  of  guano  by  Mr.  Brissot, 
Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Aug.  14,  1854,  MS.  Inst.  Ecuador, 
I.  54. 

Rowland  (or  N(ywland^s)  Island. — Discoverer,  Geo.  E.  Netcher,  1842,  1848; 
possession  taken  in  May,  1857.  (Mr.  Appleton,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Benson,  Nov.  11, 1858,  49  MS.  Dom.  Let.  349;  Mr.  Cridler,  3rd  Assist  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Miss  Lewis,  May  7, 1898,  228  MS.  Dom.  Let.  320. )  The  American 
Guano  Co.  having  requested  the  revocation  of  a  certificate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  signed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Aug.  7,  1860, 
declaring  the  United  States  Guano  Company  of  New  York  to  be  entitled 
to  the  guano  on  the  island,  the  Attorney-General  ad\'i8ed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  "no  authority  to  comply  with  the  request,  or  to  issue  a 
new  proclamation  or  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  American  Guano  Com- 
pany," but  that  the  latter  company  must  proceed  judicially  against  the 
rival  claimant.  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marshall,  Nov.  14, 
1865,  71  MS.  Dom.  Let.  119.) 

Jarris  Iskmd. — Discoverer,  Michael  Baker,  1835.  (See  H.  Report  307,  35  Cong. 
1  sess.,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  guano.)  Discovery  at  subsequent  times 
alleged  by  various  persons,  including  one  Lucas.  (Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Marshall,  Dec.  28,  1860,  53  MS.  Dom.  Let.  :«6.)  The  island 
was  visited  in  1858  by  the  U.  S.  S.  *SI^.  Mary's^  Captain  Davis,  who  took 
formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  I'nited  States.  (S.  p]x.  Doc.  11,  35 
Cong.  1  sesH. )  Mr.  Black,  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  certificate  to  the 
American  (iiuino  Comimny  of  New  York  as  assignee  of  Baker,  March  2, 
1861.  (53  MS.  Dom.  U't.  447.)  *'Her  Majesty's  ship  Cormorant,  in  1889, 
took  j)osseHsion  of  Jarvis  which  now  figures  on  all  maps  as  a  British  island, 
and  is  even  so  charted  by  our  own  Hydrographic  OfiBce.  Yet  as  recently 
as  Sept.  16,  1893,  the  island  was  ofl[icially  reported  as  'appertaining  to 
the  Unite<l  States'  in  a  list  of  our  guano  Islands  furnished  by  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Hon.  Scott  Wike,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury."  (N.  Y.  Sun,  Nov.  16,  1900,  editorial  entitled  "The 
Present  Status  of  the  Guano  Islei?.") 
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John^on^s  Island*. — The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  and  taking  possession 
of  Johnson  and  Agnes  islands,  which  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  16® 
46'  N.  and  long.  169°  17'  W.,  are  fully  detailed  in  an  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Black,  in  1859.  (9  Op.  364.)  The  discoverer  was  William  H. 
Parker,  who  also  gave  bond.  (Mr.  Payson,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Messrs.  McDaniel  and  Souther,  May  26,  1880,  133  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
132.)  See,  as  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  interests  to  an  alien  company, 
Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Parrott,  May  13,  1885,  supra,  under 
"Rights  of  the  discoverer  and  his  assigns."  See,  also,  Agnes  Island, 
supra.  It  seems  that  Johnson  Island  was  formally  annexed  to  Great 
Britain  by  H.  B.  M.  S.  Champion  in  1892,  and  that  no  representations 
were  made  to  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  at  the  time.  (Mr. 
Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  Feb.  17, 1899,  235  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  44.) 

Loibos  Islands, — These  islands  were  visited  in  1822  by  Captain  Morrell,  an 
American  navigator,  who  published  in  1832  an  account  of  his  discovery  of 
guano  there.  They  lie  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru. 
In  a  controversy  with  the  government  of  that  country  in  1852,  as  to  juris- 
diction over  them,  Mr.  Webster  argued  that,  as  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  a  nation  extends  only  three  marine  miles  from  the  shore,  the  islands 
could  not  be  claimed  by  Peru  on  the  simple  ground  of  contiguity,  and 
that  her  title  must  depend  upon  the  answer  made  to  the  following  ques- 
tion: "The  Lobos  Islands  lying  in  the  open  ocean,  so  far  from  any  conti- 
nental possessions  of  Peru  as  not  to  belong  to  that  country  by  the  law  of 
proximity  or  adjacent  position,  has  the  government  of  that  country  exer- 
cised such  unequivocal  acts  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  ownership  over 
them  as  to  give  to  her  a  right  to  their  exclusive  possession,  as  against  the 
United  States  and  their  citizenSy  by  the  law  of  undisputed  possession?"  (Mr. 
Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Peruvian  Minister,  Aug.  21,  1852, 
S.  Ex.  Doc.  109,  32  Cong.  1  sess,  12.  See,  also,  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Aug.  30,  1852,  S.  Bep.  397,  34  Cong.  3  sess.  57;  Cur- 
tis' Life  of  We})ster,  II.  652.)  A  despatch  of  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Clay, 
United  States  minister  at  Lima,  of  June  24,  1852,  conveying  information 
as  to  Peru's  title,  caused  the  countermanding  of  the  order  which  had 
previously  been  given  to  the  American  naval  forces  to  protect  vessels  in 
taking  cargoes  from  the  islands.  (Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Clay,  Sept.  21,  1852,  S.  Rep.  397,  34  Cong.  3  sess.  59.)  A  full  report 
was  made  by  Mr.  ('lay,  Oct.  25,  1852,  showing  the  long-continued  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  by  Peru  (S.  Rep.  397,  34  Cong.  3  sess.  106-164);  and  the 
United  States  afterwards  withdrew  "unreservedly"  all  objections  to  Peru's 
title.  (Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Nov.  16,  1852,  S.  Rep. 
397,  34  C/Ong.  3  sess.  169,  172.  Annexed  to  this  report,  and  printed  as 
part  of  it  (pp.  27-283),  is  a  message  of  President  Pierce  to  the  Senate  of 
April  29,  1856,  which  was  not  printed  at  that  time.)  As  to  the  claims  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bensr^n,  growing  out  of  the  transaction,  see  the  rejKjrt  of  Mr 
Wade,  from  the  Committee  of  Claims,  Feb.  18,  1857,  S.  Rep.  397,  34  Cong. 
3  sess.;  and  Int.  Arbitrations,  III.  2390-2396.  The  restrictions  of  Peru  on 
the  sale  of  guano  are  discussed  in  II.  Ex.  Doc.  70,  33  Cong.  1  sess.  They 
are  also  referred  to  in  the  cases  of  the  "(^eorgiana"  and  "Lizzie  Thomp- 
son," American  vessels  which  were  seized  at  the  Chinca  Islands.  These 
cases,  however,  did  not  involve  the  (juestion  of  title  to  those  islands,  but 
merely  the  right  of  Vivanro's  adherents,  as  alleged  de  facto  authorities  of 
Peru,  to  dispose  of  the  guano.     (Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1593;  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
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69,  35  Cong.  1  sess.;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  25,  35  Cong.  2  sese.;  Br.  and  For.  State 
Papers,  XXXI.  1097.  See,  also,  report  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State, 
March,  30,  1861,  MS.  Report  Book.) 

Mnldeii  Island. — Discoverer,  Geo.  E.  Netcher.  His  assignee,  the  United  States 
Guano  Co.,  furnished  an  approved  bond.  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Benson,  April  30,  1866,  73  MS.  Dom.  Let.  3. ) 

Marcus  Island. — In  1889  the  Department  of  State  received,  through  the  Ameri- 
can legation  at  Honolulu,  a  notice,  signed  by  Andrew  A.  Rosehill,  an 
American  shipmaster,  and  aflBdavits  of  two  witnesses,  stating  that  he  had 
on  June  29,  1889,  taken  possession  of  and  raised  the  American  flag  over 
this  inland,  in  lat.  24°  W  N.  and  long.  154°  0^  E.  The  papers  were 
acknowledged  as  ** tending  to  show"  a  desire  to  make  a  claim  under 
the  Guano  Island  act,  and  attention  was  called  to  its  conditions,  includ- 
ing proof  of  previous  nonoccupation  and  the  giving  of  bond.  The  next 
evidences  of  claim  were  received  in  February,  1902,  consisting  of  further 
affidavits,  two  of  them  made  by  the  claimant,  at  Honolulu,  June  22, 
1899,  and  Jan.  20,  1902.  The  first  alleged  the  taking  possession  in  1889 
and  previous  nonoccupation.  The  second  stated  that  affiant,  besides 
posting  on  the  island  in  1889  a  copy  of  his  notice  of  occupation,  built  there 
a  small  native  house,  and,  intending  to  return  the  next  year,  left  behind 
with  proper  supplies  a  man  and  wife,  who  were  taken  off  eleven  months 
later  by  a  passing  ves.«*el;  that  he  was  unable  to  revisit  the  island  till  1895; 
that  he  again  went  ashore  in  1896  and  saw  the  evidences  still  there  of 
his  occupation  in  1889,  but  owing  to  the  weather  was  unable  to  anchor. 
Finally,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  capital  to  work 
the  guano  deposits  or  to  give  bond,  but  was  now  prepared  to  do  l)oth; 
and  he  prayed  that  the  island  might  be  treated  as  appertaining  to  the 
United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  ('ongress.  He  subsequently 
.  sent  on  a  bond.  (Mr.  Stevens,  min.  to  Hawaii,  to  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of 
State,  Oct.  14,  1889,  26  MS.  Dispatches  from  Hawaii;  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Stevens,  min.  to  Hawaii,  Jan.  10,  1890,  MS.  Inst.  Hawaii, 
III.  108;  Mr.  Perkins,  M.  C.y  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  24,  1901,  MS. 
Mi.sc.  Let.;  Mr.  Hill,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perkins,  M.  C,  Jan.  2, 
1902,  256  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  557;  Mr.  Perkins  to  Sec.  of  State,  Feb.  3,  1902, 
MS.  Misc.  Let.;  Sec.  of  State  to  Mr.  Perkins,  Feb.  8,  1902,  257  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  454;  Sec.  of  Treasury  to  Sec.  of  State,  June  2,  1902,  MS.  Misc.  Let.) 
Official  communications  from  the  Japanese  (Government  state  that  the 
usufruct  of  the  island  for  ten  years,  from  Sept,  1,  1898,  has  been  granted 
to  a  Japanese  subject.  This  grant  followed  a  public  notification  by  the 
Japanese  (Government  July  24,  1898,  that  the  island  belonged  to  Japan. 
Captain  Rosehill's  Ixmd  was  filed  in  1902.  The  Unite<i  States  **ha8  not 
claimed  title  to  or  asserted  sovereignty  over  the  island,  and  such  a  con- 
clusion as  it  may  reach  touching  a  merely  jurisdictional  claim  would 
necessarily  be  limited  by  the  conditions  fixed  in  the  Guano  acts."  (Mr. 
Adee,  Acting  Sih;.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perkins,  M.  C,  Sept.  5,  1902,  MSS., 
Dept.  of  State. ) 

Mongejt,  Ij^t»  {hts  Manges^  The  Monks). — Mes-^rs.  John  E.  Go  wen  and  Franklin 
E.  Copeland,  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States,  discovered  early  in  1854  a  guano 
deposit  in  the  group  and  proceeded  to  work  it.  I^te  in  1855  the 
Venezuelan  authorities,  having  previously  notified  them  to  quit,  expelled 
them  and  took  tenii)orary  possession  of  their  property.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  islands  wsa*  c(mtested  by  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  this  contest,  an  award  was  subsequently  made  in  favor  of 
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Messrs.  Growen  and  Copeland,  against  Venezuela,  for  $20,000  damages,  on 
the  ground  that  as  the  islands,  which  were  vacant  and  sterile,  and  lay  far 
out  to  sea,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  occupation,  apparently  "no  man's 
land,"  the  claimaats  possijsse  1  "an  equity  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  out- 
lay in  taking  possession  of  what  was  apparently  derelict  and  abandoned 
property."  (Commission  under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  of  Dec.  5,  1885,  Int.  Arbitrations,  IV.  3354-3359.) 

Morcmt  Keys. — J.  W.  Jennett  claimed,  May  23,  1869,  to  have  discovered  and 
taken  possession  of  the  islands  in  1866.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
Department  of  State  beyond  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  and  certain 
subsequent  papers,  as  to  the  effect  of  which  its  opinion  was  reserved.  ( Mr. 
Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Mar.  20,  1878,  122  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
228;  Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rice,  Sept.  30,  1879,  130 
id.  92. )  The  islands  appear  to  have  been  annexed  by  Great  Britain  to 
Jamaica.  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lamar,  April  26, 
1882,  141  MS.  Dom.  Let.  615;  Mr.  Porter,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs. 
Coudert,  May  28,  1885,  155  id.  518.) 

Mosquito  Cays. — No  claim  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  these  islandp, 
which  lie  off  the  Mosquito  coast  (Nicaragua).  (Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Lambert,  Feb.  27,  1895,  200  MS.  Dom.  Let.  691.  See  also 
Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Thompson  etal.,  Dec.  27,  1853,  42 
MS.  Dom.'  Let.  124. ) 

Nantucket,  or  New  Nantuckelj  I.^land. — See  Baker's  Island. 

Nara-ssa  IsUitid. — Peter  Duncan,  Nov.  18,  1857,  alleged  discovery  on  the  Ist  of 
the  preceding  July  and  taking  possession  on  the  19th  of  September.  A 
certificate  was  issued  by  Mr.  Cass,  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dec.  8,  1859,  and 
protection  was  given,  against  the  protest  of  Hayti,  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  guano.  (Jones  r.  United 
States  (1890),  137  U.  S.  202;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  36  Cong.  1  sess.)  The  United 
States  denied  the  claim  of  Hayti  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  never 
established  title  to  the  island  either  by  occupying  it  or  by  asserting  and 
maintaining  jurisdiction  over  it.  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston, 
Dec.  31, 1870,  June  10, 1873,  MS.  Notes  to  Hayti,  1. 124, 153. )  In  1889  serious 
riots  occurred  on  the  island,  and  several  persons  were  killed.  At  the  request 
of  the  United  States  consul  at  Kingston,  .Jamaica,  a  British  war  ship  went 
to  the  scene.  (Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec,  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Sept.  19,  1889,  MS. 
Inst.  Gr.  Br.,  XXIX.  127.  See  President  Harrison's  Third  Annual  Mes- 
sage, Dec.  9,  1891 ;  Mr.  Adee,  Second  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Gen.  Harri- 
son, Dec.  3,  1897,  223  MS.  Dom.  Let.  141.)  Complaint  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  minister,  Sept.  4,  1896,  that  the  steamer  DaurUleM  had  taken  on 
board  men,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  at  the  island  and  lande<l  them  in 
Cuba  in  aid  of  the  insurgents.  (Mr.  Rockhill,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  the 
Attorney-General,  Sept.  10,  1896,  212  MS.  Dom.  Let.  432.  The  men, 
arms,  and  ammunition  were  ship|)ed  on  the  nteainer  Laurada  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  were  transferred  to  the  I)aHiitIetfi<  at  Navassa.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  transa(*tion  that  John  I).  Hart  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
violating,  at  Philadelphia,  section  5286  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  against  unlawful  expeditions.)  It  was  reported,  in  1898, 
that  the  island  was  seized  and  held  by  Haytians  or  Dominicans,  who  pre- 
vented a  representative  of  the  Navassa  Phosphate  Co.  from  landing  and 
declared  that  the  island  no  longer  belonged  to  the  United  States.  (Dis- 
patch of  Mr.  Dent,  U.  S.  consul  at  Kingston,  July  10, 1898,  MSS.  Dept.  of 
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state,  36  MS.  Cons.  Let,  Kingston.  See  the  New  York  Times,  May  31, 
1901,  as  to  the  case  of  four  men  said  to  have  been  practically  abandoned 
on  the  island  in  consequence  of  differences  between  persons  who  pur- 
chased from  a  receiver  the  rights  of  the  Navassa  Phosphate  Go.)  The 
United  States  had  not  abandoned  the  island.  (Mr.  Moore,  Assist.  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Fowler,  July  9,  1898,  230  MS.  Dom.  Let.  107.  See,  also,  Mr. 
Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fowler,  April  15,  1899,  236  MS.  Dom,  Let.  354; 
Mr.  Adee,  2d  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Musgrave,  Aug.  3,  1900,  246 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  682. ) 

Pedro  Key 8. — Discoverer,  J.  W.  Jennett,  1869;  he  filed  a  bond  and  received  a 
certificate.  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  May  10,  1870,  84 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  426.)  In  1878  the  United  States  consul  reported  that 
the  British  claimed  a  prior  title.  March  14, 1882,  the  British  minister  noti- 
fied the  Department  of  State  that  the  islands  had  been  formally  annexed  to 
Jamaica  on  the  strength  of  possession  taken  '*-on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  in 
the  years  1862  and  1863."  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Treasury, 
Dec.  5,  1884,  153  MS.  Dom.  Let.  366;  Mr.  Porter,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Messrs.  Goudert,  May  28,  1885,  155  id.,  518;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Treasury,  May  7,  1887,  164  MS.  Dom.  Let.  114.) 

Petrel  Island, — Discoverer,  J.  W.  Jennett,  to  whom  a  certificate  was  issued. 
(Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  May  10,  1870,  84  MS.  Dom.  Let, 
426. ) 

Phcebe  Island. — Glaimed  by  the  American  Guano  Go.  of  New  York,  which,  in 
January,  1877,  stated  that  it  had  dispatched  a  vessel  to  the  island  with 
men  and  materials.  (Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Russell, 
July  3,  1880,  133  MS.  Dom.  L«t.  491.) 

Quito  Sereno. — Discoverer,  J.  W.  Jennett;  memorial  filed,  1869;  bond  filed, 
Nov.  22,  and  approved  Nov.  26,  1869.  A  certificate  was  duly  issued  (Mr. 
Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  May  10,  1870,  84  MS.  Dom.  Let.  426), 
and  the  island  was  included  in  a  list  published  by  the  Treasury,  Oct.  12, 
1871.  The  Golombian  Government,  Dec.  8,  1890,  inquired  whether  the 
United  States  had  authorized  Jennett  to  remove  guano  from  the  island, 
which  was,  it  declared,  notoriously  the  property  of  Golombia.  Mr.  Blaine, 
Secretary  of  State,  Jan.  19,  1891,  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  and  ques- 
tioned (\)lombia's  title.  (MS.  Notes  to  Golombia,  Vll.  178. )  The  Colom- 
bian Government  claimed  that  **Roncadorand  Quitasuefio  [Quito  Sereno] 
form  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Providencia  belonging  to  the  Republic," 
as  successor  of  Spain;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  islands 
use  them  ' '  for  stations  in  certain  periods  of  the  year  for  the  fishery  of 
tortoise  shells  and  to  cultivate  as  much  as  possible  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tory." (Report  of  the  Golombian  min.  of  for.  aff.,  1894,  For.  Rel.  1894, 
198. ) 

Rogues  Islands  (lx)s  Rogues). — Gitizens  of  the  United  States  claimed  to 
have  discovered  guano  on  the  islands,  but  their  claim  of  title  was  not  con- 
sidered sufticieiit  to  warrant  official  recognition  under  the  law  on  the 
subject.  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Grange  &  Co.,  June  10,  1871, 
89  MS.  Dom.  U  t.  528. ) 

* 

Roncador. — The  facts  in  regard  to  the  discovery  and  bonding  of  the  island  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Quito  Sereno,  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
concerninej  which  Roncador  is  include<i.  (Quito  Sereno,  supra. )  A  cer- 
tificate or  proclamation  was  alleged  to  have  been  issued  in  the  case  of 
Roncador  by  Mr.  Fish,  but  no  record  of  its  issuance  seems  to  have  been 
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made  in  the  Department  of  State.     (Mr.  Moore,  Third  Assist.  Sec.,  to  Mr. 
Jennett,  Nov.  19,  1889,  175  MS.  Dom.  Let.  348.) 

SL  Paulas  Rocka. — No  notice  appears  to  have  heen  filed  of  the  discovery  of 
these  islands,  which  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  equator  in  ahout 
30  W.  long.  (Mr.  Uhl,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Read,  Nov.  15,  1893, 
194  MS.  Dom.  Let.  270. ) 

San  Andreas, — The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Department  would  not 
be  warranted  in  further  pressing  a  complaint  against  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  of  this  island.  (Mr.  (iresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Winter,  March  28, 1895,  201  MS.  Dom.  Let.  321.) 

Serrannilla  Keys. — Discoverer,  James  W.  Jennett,  Dec.  1866;  declaration  of 
discovery  filed,  May  24,  1869;  bonds  given,  Sept.  8,  1879,  and  Sept.  13, 
1880.  Various  assignments  were  made.  (Mr.  Brown,  chief  clerk,  to  Mr. 
Neymann,  Jan.  24,  1879,  126  MS.  Dom.  Let.  230;  Mr.  Hunter,  Acting 
Sec,  to  Mr.  Rice,  Sept  30,  1879,  130  id.  92;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Ransom,  Dec.  26,  1884,  153  id.  511;  Mr.  Porter,  Assist.  Sec., 
to  Mr.  Saunders,  April  2,  1885,  154  id.  658;  Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Hildebrand,  Nov.  16,  1897,  222  id.  460.) 

Serrano  Keys. — J.  W.  Jennett,  by  letters  of  Aug.  13  and  29,  1868,  asserted  a 
claim  under  the  act  of  1856  to  the  Island  of  Serrano  and  certain  adjacent 
keys.  The  minister  resident  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  the  islands,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  and  occupied  by  Honduras.  * '  This  claim  on  the  part  of  Hon- 
duras is  now  under  examination  by  this  Department.  No  certificate  can 
be  issued  to  you  by  this  Department  until  the  merits  of  that  claim  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  are  settled."  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Jennett,  Sept.  14,  1868,  79  MS.  Dom.  Let.  312.)  A  certificate  was  issued 
to  Jennett,  Dec.  11,  1868.  (Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Russell, 
April  5,  1878,  122  MS.  Dom.  Ijet.  384.)  His  title  **is  apparently  good 
and  he  or  his  legitimate  assignee  seems  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  the  interference  of  any  foreign  government." 
He  appeared  to  have  made  assignments  of  his  interest.  (Mr.  Fish,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  June  21,  1869,  81  MS.  Dom.  Let.  289.) 

Sombrero  Island. — '*  After  careful  investigation  of  the  records  and  files  of  this 
Department  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  show  that  the  title  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  the  guano  on  that  island  was  ever  recognized  by 
the  President."  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCuUoch,  Aug.  14, 
1868,  79  MS.  Dom.  Let.  204.  See,  also,  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Welles,  Sept. 
10,  1861,  55  id.  63.) 

Swan  Islands. — The  "  proof  filed  by  the  New  York  Guano  Company,  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  Government  for  their  possession"  was  ** considered 
sufiicient  to  authorize  the  Government  to  extend  the  protection  asked  for, 
under  the  act  of  August  18,  1^56."  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Ui  Mr. 
Parish,  March  23,  1863,  60  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  68.)  As  the  result  of  a.'^ign- 
ments,  the  rights  under  the  a<*t  in  1894  were  claimed  by  the  Pacific  (luano 
Co.  (Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brash,  Feb.  27,  1894, 195  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  590.  See,  as  to  the  status  of  the  islands,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Brash,  Oct.  29,  1894,  199  id.  266.  The  papers  relating  to 
the  islands  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Hill,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Torrey, 
Nov.  19,  1898,  232  MS.  Dom.  Let.  608.  See,  also,  Mr.  Hill,  Assist.  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  Feb.  17,  1899,  235  MS.  Dom.  l^t.  35.) 
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Triangle  Islands. — These  islands  are  three  in  number — two  of  them  consti- 
tuting the  Eastern  Triangle,  and  the  other  the  Western.  See  Western 
Triangle.  • 

Vivorilla  Key. — Julius  R.  Schultz  made  a  claim  as  discoverer;  but,  as  the  key 
was  claimed  by  both  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  it  was  not  recognized  as 
appertaining  to  the  United  States.  (For.  Rel.  1888, 1. 119, 132. )  Neither 
Nicaragua  nor  Honduras,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  disturb  Mr.  Schultz' 
possession.  (Mr.  Rives,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moale,  Jan.  25,  1888, 
166  MS.  Dom.  Let.  671;  Dec.  12,  1888,  171  id.  71.) 

Western  Triangle. — Discoverer,  J.  W.  Jennett,  Feb.,  1879;  declaration,  Sept. 
1, 1879;  bond,  Sept.  13, 1880.  (Mr.  Greaham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
Oct.  19,  1893,  194  MS.  Dom.  Let.  57. )  Assignments  were  made.  (Mr. 
Payson,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lightenhouse,  Jan.  23,  1880, 
131  MS.  Dom.  Let.  342;  Mr.  Hay,  Assist.  Sec,  to  Mr.  Olburn,  March  2, 
1880,  132  id.  46.)  The  island  was  afterwards  stricken  from  the  list 
(Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Treasury,  Oct.  3,  1894,  199  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  49;  to  Mr.  Brash,  Oct.  15,  1894,  id.  147;  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Treasury,  Nov.  17,  1894,  id.  437.) 

Woody  Island. — No  notice  of  discovery  seems  ever  to  have  been  filed.  (Mr. 
Adee,  Second  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Long,  Nov.  18,  1887,  166  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  179.) 

14.  Proposals  of  Annexation. 

(1)    CANADA. 

S  116. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  1778,  provided:  "Article  XI. 
Canada  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  this  union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States." 

The  text  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been  in  existence,  in 
its  final  form,  nearl}'^  three  months  (since  Nov.  15,  1777)  when  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  of  Feb.  6,  1778,  was  signed.  By  this 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  (Art.  V.)  that,  if  the  United  States  should 
think  fit  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  British  power  remaining  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  or  the  islands  of  Bermudas,  those 
countries  or  islands,  in  case  of  success,  should  be  confederated  with 
or  dependent  upon  the  United  States;  and  the  King  of  Fmnce 
(Art.  VI.)  renounced  forever  the  possession  of  the  Bermudas,  as  well 
as  of  any  territory  on  the  North  American  continent  then  or  previ- 
ously belonging  to  Great  Britain.  He  reserved,  however  (Art.  VII.), 
the  right  to  attack  and  obtain  possession  of  any  of  the  islands  in  or 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  were  then  under  the  British  power. 

On  July  2,  1866,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  reported  a  bill  to  the  effect,  that  when 
the  Department  of  State  should  be  oflicially  informed  that  Great  Brit- 
ian  and  the  several  British  provinces  in  Canada  accepted  the  proposi- 
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tion  of  annexation,  the  President  should  declare  by  proclamation  that 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
territories  of  Selkirk,  of  Sasketchewan,  and  of  Columbia  should  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  as  States  and  Territories.*  This  reso- 
lution was  not  acted  on,  but  on  March  27,  1867,  a  resolution  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  pavssed  in  the  House  without  oppo- 
sition, to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  regarded  with 
extreme  solicitude  the  confederation  proposed  on  the  northern  frontier 
without  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  provinces  to  be  confederated, 
such  a  measure  being  likely  to  increase  the  embarrassment  aFready 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.* 

"I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  memorial  from 
inhabitants  of  British  Columbia,  urging  the  transfer  of  that  colony  to 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  President,  and 
which  has  already  been  printed  in  the  public  papers  of  this  city^ 
and  elsewhere  through  the  agency  of  the  parties  charged  with  its 
presentation. 

"In  an  informal  conversation  with  Mr.  Thornton,  he  referred  to 
this  petition,  and  I  showed  him  the  original.  As  Mr.  Thornton  had 
very  frequently  and  very  openly,  not  only  to  me,  but  in  the  presence 
of  others,  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  British  Government  to  ter- 
minate its  political  connection  with  the  provinces  on  this  continent, 
whenever  it  should  appear  that  a  separation  was  desired  by  its  present 
dependencies,  I  took  the  occasion  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  desire 
indicated  by  these  petitioners,  taken  in  connection  with  the  troubles 
in  the  Red  River  or  Selkirk  settlement,  and  the  strong  opposition  to 
confederation  manifested  in  the  maritime  provinces,  might  induce  his 
Government  to  consider  whether  the  time  was  not  near  when  the 
future  relation  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  must  bo  contemplated 
with  reference  to  these  manifestations  of  restlessness,  and  to  some 
extent  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  present  condition. 

''I  need  not,  however,  multiply  the  arguments  which  tend  to  the 
conviction  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  question  of  the  independence 
of  this  territory  must  be  practical  and  pressing. 

"If  Great  Britain  will  assent  to  such  independence,  the  danger  of 
a  strife  upon  our  borders,  and  of  an  Indian  war,  originating  in  the 
British  possessions,  but  not  recognizing  the  boundary  which  that 
Government  and  the  United  States  have  accepted,  will  be  avoided. 

"  You  will  exercise  your  discretion  in  reference  to  this  question,  avail- 
ing yourself  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  British  Government  on  the  question  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  when  opportunit}' 
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oflfers  indicating  the  facts  which  seem  to  make  such   separation  a 
necessity." 

Mr.  Fiflh,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  min.  to  England,  Jan.  14,  1870,  MS. 
Inst.  Gr.  Brit.  XXII.  163. 

During  1869  and  1870  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  wad  fre- 
quently discussed  between  Mr.  Fish  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  then 
British  minister  at  Washington.  An  accoimt  of  their  negotiations  is 
given  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  his  essay  on  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, an  essay  filled  with  interesting  and  original  historical  matter 
touching  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  (Adams,  Lee  at  Appomattox 
and  other  Papers,  156.)  Mr.  Adams  adverts,  in  the  course  of  his  easay. 
to  the  great  change  in  sentiment  that  has  taken  place  in  England  since 
1870  in  regard  to  the  colonies,  the  feeling  of  apparent  indifference  that 
once  prevailed  having  given  way  to  the  conviction  that  the  colonies  are 
"both  the  glory  and  the  strength  "  of  the  Empire. 

(2)    SALVADOR. 

§117. 

''The  province  of  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  constituent  States  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  its  Congress,  freely 
chosen  by  the  people,  did  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1822,  propose  its 
annexation  to  our  own  Union,  as  one  of  the  United  States.  This  measure 
was  adopted  as  an  expedient  for  escaping  from  the  oppression  with 
which  they  were  menaced,  of  being  annexed  by  force  to  the  Mexican 
Empire  while  under  the  government  of  Yturbide.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  into  effect  throe  commissioners  were  despatched  with 
full  powers,  who  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  1823,  repaired  to  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  interval 
between  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  that  of  their  arrival  here  a 
revolution  in  Mexico  had  overthrown  the  government  of  Yturbide, 
and  the  Republican  rulers  who  succeeded  to  his  power  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Guatemala  to  institute  a  government  for 
themselves,  and  withdrew  all  claim  of  supremacy  over  them.  This 
course  of  events  superseded  the  determination  which  the  Congress  of 
St.  Salvador  had  formed,  of  offering  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  our 
Confederation.'' 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  charg^  (Vaffaires  to  the  Federation  of 
the  Centre  of  America,  Feb.  10,  1826,  MS.  Inst,  to  U.  States  Ministers, 
XI.  5. 

(3)    CIBA. 

§118. 

'^7  February  [1823].  I  had  some  interesting  conversation  to-day 
with  Mr.  Poinsett  concerning  .  .  .  Cuba,  where  he  has  lately 
been  on  public  service.  .  .  .  Cuba,  he  says,  is  ripe  for  union  with 
the  U.  S.  whenever  Spain  is  forced  to  change  her  constitution.  Even 
the  old  Spaniards,  and  the  Creoles  to  a  man — he  had  direct  communi- 
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cations  to  this  effect  with  many  of  their  most  influential  characters. 
They  do  not,  however,  desire  any  change  until  Spain  compels  it  by 
some  radical  alterations  in  her  present  constitution.  Whenever  she 
does  Cuba  will  ask  for  our  protection  and  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
If  we  reject  them  they  will  then  apply  to  England.  But  at  present, 
Mr.  P.  says,  they  are  extremely  averse  to  her  superintendence. 
There  have  been  two  English  agents  at  Havana  for  some  time.  Cuba 
has  had  an  agent  here  in  communication  with  our  Government.  His 
name  is  Morales. 

"It  is  a  very  momentous  measure  for  the  decision  of  this  country. 
Much  may  be  said  against  it.  But  I  have  long  tho't  that  whenever  Cuba 
presents  herself,  without  any  forcing  or  manoeuvring  on  our  part,  we 
must  e'en  take  the  goods  the  Gods  provide  us.  The  Western  States 
are  all  anxiet}'^  for  it.  To  them  Cuba  in  British  hands  would  be  intol- 
erable. The  Southern  States  have  no  objection.  The  middle  and 
east  would  consent,  tho'  the  latter  perhaps  not  freely,  as  it  would  add 
immensely  to  a  preponderance  which  they  see  with  jealousy  and  dread 
already." 

Diary  of  Mr.  Ingereoll,  Life  of  Charles  Jared  IngeraoU,  111-112. 

"These  islands  [Cuba  and  Porto  Rico],  from  their  local  position  are 
natural  appendages  to  the  North  American  continent,  and  one  of  them 
[Cuba],  almost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  from  a  multitude  of  considera- 
tions has  become  an  object  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  commer- 
cial and  political  interests  of  our- Union.  Its  commanding  position, 
with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  seas;  the 
character  of  its  population;  its  situation  midway  between  our  southern 
coast  and  the  island  of  San  Domingo;  its  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of 
the  Havana,  fronting  a  long  line  of  our  shores  destitute  of  the  same 
advantage;  the  nature  of  its  productions  and  of  its  wants,  furnishing 
the  supplies  and  needing  the  returns  of  a  commerce  immensely  profit- 
able and  mutually  beneficial,  give  it  an  importance  in  the  sum  of  our 
national  interests  with  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  territory  can  be 
compared,  and  little  inferior  to  that  which  binds  the  different  members 
of  this  Union  together.  Such,  indeed,  are,  between  the  interests  of 
that  island  and  of  this  country,  the  geographical,  commercial,  moral, 
and  political  relations  fonned  b}^  nature,  gathering,  in  the  process  of 
time,  and  even  now  verging  to  maturity,  that,  in  looking  forward  to 
the  probable  course  of  events  for  the  short  period  of  half  a  century, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  our  Federal  republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance 
and  integrity  of  the  Union  itself. 

"  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  this  event  we  are  not  yet  prepared. 
Numerous  and  formidable  objections  to  the  extension  of  our  territorial 
dominions  beyond  sea  present  themselves  to  the  first  contemplation  of 
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the  subject;  obstacles  to  the  system  of  policy  by  which  alone  that 
result  can  be  compassed  and  maintained  are  to  be  foreseen  and  sur- 
mounted, both  from  at  home  and  abroad;  but  there  are  laws  of  polit- 
ical as  well  as  of  physical  gravitation;  and  if  an  apple,  severed  by  the 
tempest  from  its  native  tree,  can  not  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground, 
Cuba,  forcibly  disjoined  from  its  own  unnatural  connection  with 
Spain,  and  incapable  of  self-support,  can  gravitate  only  towards  the 
North  American  Union,  which,  by  the  same  law  of  nature,  can  not 
cast  her  off  from  its  bosom." 

Mr.  Adanii^,  Hec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  inin.  to  Spain,  Apr.  28,  1823,  Br.  and 
For.  St.  Pap.  (1853-'4),  XLIV.  138.  Extracts  from  these  instructions aer 
given  in  Am.  St.  Pap.  For.  Rel.  V.  408. 

"I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most 
interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  States. 
The  control  which,  with  Florida  point,  this  island  would  give  us  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and  the  Isthmus  bordering  on  it, 
as  well  as  all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  political  well-being." 

Mr,  Jefferson  to  Mr,  Monroe,  Oct.  24,  1823,  S.  Doc.  26,  57  Cong,  1 


"  If  Cuba  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  we  should  not  only  be 
relieved  from  the  apprehensions  which  we  can  never  cease  to  feel  for 
our  own  safety  and  the  securit}'  of  our  commerce  whilst  it  shall  remain 
in  its  present  condition;  but  human  foresight  can  not  anticipate  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  would  result  to  every  portion  of  our 
Union.     This  can  never  become  a  local  question. 

"1.  With  suitable  fortifications  at  the  Tortugas,  and  in  possession 
of  the  strongly  fortified  harbor  of  Habana  as  a  naval  station  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Cuba,  we  could  command  the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  that  island.  This  would 
afford  ample  security  both  to  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  which  seek  a  market  for  their  surplus 
productions  through  the  ports  of  the  Gulf. 

"2.  Under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Cuba  would 
become  the  richest  and  most  fertile  island  of  the  same  extent  through- 
out the  world.  .  .  . 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  bread-stuffs,  rice, 
cotton,  and  other  agricultural,  as  well  as  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pix)ductions: — of  lumber,  of  the  products  of  our  fisheries  and  of 
other  articles  which  would  find  a  market  in  that  island,  in  exchange 
for  their  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  other  productions.  This  would 
go  on,  increasing  with  the  increase  of  its  population  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  i-esources;  and  all  portions  of  the  Union  would  be  benefited 
bv  the  trade. 
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'^Desirable,  however,  as  the  possession  of  the  island  may  be  to  the 
United  States,  we  would  not  acquire  it  except  by  the  free  consent  of 
Spain.  Any  acquisition  not  sanctioned  by  justice  and  honor,  would 
be  dearly  purchased.  Whilst  such  is  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  supposed  that  the  present  relations  between  Cuba  and  Spain 
might  incline  the  Spanish  (yovernment  to  cede  the  island  to  the  United 
States,  upon  the  pa3'^ment  of  a  fair  and  full  consideration.  .  .  . 

"The  apprehension  which  existed  for  many  years  after  the  origin 
of  this  Government,  that  the  extension  of  our  federal  S3'stem  would 
endanger  the  Union,  seems  to  have  passed  away.  Experience  has 
proved  that  this  system  of  confederated  Republics,  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  charge  of  the  interests  conmion  to  the  whole, 
whilst  local  governments  watch  over  the  concerns  of  the  respective 
States,  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  with  increasing 
strength.  This,  however,  is  always  subject  to  the  qualification  that 
the  mass  of  the  population  must  be  of  our  own  race,  or  must  have 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  this 
qualification,  the  more  we  increase  the  number  of  confederated  States, 
the  greater  will  be  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Union;  because 
the  more  dependent  for  their  mutual  interests  will  the  several  parts  be 
upon  the  whole  and  the  whole  upon  the  several  parts. 

*'It  is  true  that  of  the  418,291  white  inhabitants  which  Cuba  con- 
tained in  1841,  a  ver}'  large  proportion  is  of  the  Spanish  race.  Still 
many  of  our  citizens  have  settled  on  the  island  and  some  of  them  are 
large  holders  of  property.  Under  our  Government  it  would  speedily 
be  Ariunucanized^  as  Louisiana  has  been. 

"  Within  the  boundaries  of  such  a  federal  system  alone,  can  a 
trade,  exempt  from  duties  and  absolutely  free,  l)e  enjoyed.  With  the 
possession  of  Cuba,  we  should  have  throughout  the  Union,  a  free  trade 
on  a  more  extended  scale  than  an}'^  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — 
arousing  an  energy  and  activity  of  competition  which  would  result  in 
a  most  rapid  improvement  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  What  state  would  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  this  vast  free  trade  with  all  her  sisters,  and  place  herself  in 
lonely  isolation! 

*'But  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  greatly  strengthen  our  bond  of 
Union.  Its  possession  would  secure  to  all  the  States  within  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  free  access  to  the  ocean; 
but  this  securit}'  could  only  be  preserved  whilst  the  shipbuilding  and 
navigating  States  of  the  Atlantic  shall  furnish  a  navy  sufficient  to  keep 
open  the  outlets  from  the'  Gulf  to  the  Ocean.  Cuba,  justly  appreciat- 
ing the  advantages  of  annexation,  is  now  ready  to  rush  into  our  arms. 
Once  admitted  she  would  be  entirely  dependent  for  her  prosperity  and 
even  existence,  upon  her  connection  with  the  Union;  whilst  the  rapidly 
increasing  trade  between  her  and  the  other  States,  would  shed  its 
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benefits  and  its  blessings  over  the  whole.  Such  a  state  of  mutual 
dependence,  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  world  has 
never  witnessed.     This  is  what  will  insure  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union. 

"With  all  these  considerations  in  view,  the  President  believes  that 
the  crisis  has  arrived  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  purchase  the 
Island  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  he  has  determined  to  entrust  3"ou  with 
the  performance  of  this  most  delicate  and  important  duty.  The 
attempt  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  confidential  con- 
versation with  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  written 
offer  might  produce  an  absolute  refusal  in  writing,  which  would 
embarrass  us,  hereafter,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Island.  Besides, 
from  the  incessant  changes  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  and  policy,  our 
desire  to  make  the  purchase  might  thus  be  made  known  in  an  oiBcial 
form  to  Foreign  Governments  and  arouse  their  jealousy  and  active 
opposition.  Indeed,  ev^en  if  the  present  Cabinet  should  think  favor- 
ably of  the  proposition,  they  might  be  greatl}^  embarrassed  by  having 
it  placed  on  record;  for,  in  that  event,  it  would  almost  certainh', 
through  some  channel,  reach  the  opposition,  and  become  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Cortes.  Such  delicate  negotiations,  at  least  in 
their  incipient  stages,  ought  always  to  be  conducted  in  confidential 
conversation,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch. 

''At  your  interviews  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  j^ou 
might  introduce  the  subject  by  referring  to  the  present  distmcted  con- 
dition of  Cuba,  and  the  danger  which  exists  that  the  population  will 
make  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  revolution.  This  must  be  well  known 
to  the  Spanish  Government.  In  order  to  convince  him  of  the  gfood 
faith  and  friendship  towards  Spain  with  which  this  Government  has 
acted,  you  might  read  to  him  the  first  part  of  my  despatch  to  General 
Campbell,  and  the  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  (com- 
manding General  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  oflScer  having  charge  of  the 
embarkation  of  our  troops  at  Vera  Cruz.  You  may  then  touch  deli- 
cately upon  the  danger  that  Spain  may  lose  Cuba  by  a  revolution  in 
the  Island,  or  that  it  may  be  wrested  from  her  by  Great  Britain,  should 
a  rupture  take  place  between  the  two  countries,  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
missal of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  be  retained  to  pay  the  Spanish  debt 
due  to  the  British  bondholders.  You  might  assure  him,  that  whilst 
this  Government  is  entirelv  satisfied  that  Cuba  shall  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  we  should  in  any  event  resist  its  acquisition  by  any 
other  nation.  And,  finally  j^ou  might  inform  him,  that  under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  President  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Spain 
might  be  willing  to  transfer  the  island  to  the  United  States  for  a  fair 
and  full  consideration.  You  might  cite  as  a  precedent,  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  this  country  by  Napoleon,  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  glory.  I  have 
merely  presented  these  topics  in  their  natural  order,  and  you  can  fill 
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up  the  outline  from  the  information  communicated  in  this  dispatch,  as 
well  as  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Should  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  your 
proposition,  then  the  question  of  the  consideration  to  be  paid  would 
arise;  and  you  have  been  furnished  with  information  in  this  despatch 
which  will  enable  you  to  discuss  that  question.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Calderon,  I  ought  here  to  observe,  that  whilst  giving  me  the  informa- 
tion before  stated,  in  regard  to  the  net  amount  of  revenue  from  Cuba 
which  reached  old  Spain,  he  had  not  then,  and  has  not  now,  the  most 
remote  idea  of  our  intention  to  make  an  attempt  to  purchase  the  island. 

''The  President  would  be  willing  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  island,  and  its  dependencies,  in 
ten  equal  annual  installments.  This,  however,  is  the  maximum  price; 
and  if  Spain  should  be  willing  to  sell,  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to 
purchase  it  at  a  rate  as  much  below  that  sum  as  practicable." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saunders,  min.  to  Spain,  Jime  17,  1848, 
MS.  Inst.  Spain,  XIV.  256;  Extract,  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers  (1843. 1844), 
XLIV.  178;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  121,  32  Cong.  1  sess. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  as  President,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  19,  1859,^ 
recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  After  summarizing 
the  arguments  elaborated  in  the  instructions  which  he  gave  as  Secretary 
of  State  to  Mr.  Saunders,  he  stated  that  the  publicity  which  had  been 
given  to  former  negotiations  and  the  large  apprt)priation  which  might  be 
required  to  effect  the  purjwse  in  view,  rendered  it  expedient,  before 
attempting  to  renew  negotiations,  to  lay  the  whole  subject  l^fore  Con- 
gress. "I  refer,'*  he  added,  "the  whole  subject  to  Congress  and  com- 
mend it  to  their  careful  consideration."  (Richardson,  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  V.  510-511.)  He  again  invited  the  ** serious 
attention  of  Congress  to  this  important  subject,"  in  his  annual  message  of 
March  8,  1859,  and  yet  again  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3,  1860. 
(Richardson,  Messages,  etc\,  V.  561,  642.) 

*' As  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  we  do  not  desire  to  renew 
the  proposition  made  by  the  late  Administration  on  this  .subject.  It  is 
understood  that  the  proposition,  made  by  our  late  minister  at  Madrid, 
under  instructions  from  this  Department,  or  from  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  considered  by  the  Spanish  ministry  as  a 
national  indignity,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  ministry  was 
responded  to  by  the  Cortes.  After  all  that  has  occurred,  should 
Spain  desire  to  part  with  the  island,  the  proposition  for  its  cession  to 
us  should  come  from  her;  and  in  case  she  should  make  any,  you  will 
content  yourself  with  transmitting  the  same  to  your  (xovernment  for 
consideration." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barringer,  min.  to  Spain,  Aug.  2,  1849,  MS. 
Inst.  Spain,  XIV.  295. 

Mr.  Saunders,  after  seeking  to  carry  out  his  instructions  (supra),  reported  that 
the  Spanish  minister  had  declared,  with  reference  to  the  cession  of  Cuba, 
'*  that  it  was  more  than  any  minister  dare  to  entertain  such  a  proposition; 
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that  he  l>elieved  such  to  l)e  the  feelinj?  of  the  country,  that,  sooner  than 
see  the  island  transferred  to  any  power,  they  would  prefer  seeing  it  sunk 
in  the  ocean."  (Mr.  Raundern,  min.  to  Spain,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of 
State,  Dec.  14,  1848,  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers  (1853.  1854),  XLIV.  195, 
196;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  121,  32  Cong.  1  sess.) 
President  Buchanan,  Jan.  31,  1856,  informed  the  Senate  tliat  no  correspond- 
ence in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  Guha  had  taken  place  except  that 
which  had  been  comniunicate<l  to  CongrcKs.  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  16,  35  Cong. 
2  sess.) 

"I  have  .  .  .  ,  m  common  with  several  of  my  predecessors,  directed 
the  ministers  of  France  and  England  to  be  assured  that  the  United 
States  enteiiain  no  designs  against  Cuba,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
1  should  regard  its  incorporation  into  the  Union  at  the  present  time 
as  fraught  with  serious  peril.  Were  this  island  comparative!}"  des- 
titute of  inhabitants  or  occupied  by  a  kindred  race,  I  should  regard 
it,  if  voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a  most  desirable  acquisition.  But 
under  existing  circumstances  I  should  look  upon  its  incorporation  into 
our  Union  as  a  very  hazardous  measure.  It  would  bring  into  the  Con- 
federacy a  population  of  a  diflferent  national  stock,  speaking  a  different 
language,  and  not  likely  to  harmonize  with  the  other  members.  It 
would  probably  affect  in  a  prejudicial  manner  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  South,  and  it  might  revive  those  conflicts  of  opinion  between 
the  diflferent  sections  of  the  countr}^  which  latel}'^  shook  the  Union  to 
its  center,  and  which  have  been  so  happily  compromised." 

Preeident  Filhnore,  annual  mesHage,  December  6,  1852,  Richardnon,  Messagsa 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  V.  165. 

"With  an  experience  thus  suggestive  and  cheering,  the  policy  of 
my  Administration  will  not  be  controlled  by  any  timid  forelxxiings  of 
evil  from  expansion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our  atti- 
tude as  a  nation  and  our  position  on  the  globe  render  the  acquisition 
of  certain  possessions  not  within  our  jurisdiction  eminently  important 
for  our  protection,  if  not  in  the  future  essential  for  the  preser\'ation 
of  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Frea.  Pierce,  Inaugural  Addre&s  March  4,  1853,  Richardson,  Mess,  and  Pap.  of 
the  Prea.  V.  198. 

"It  is  no  longer,  I  believe,  a  secret  in  Spain 'that  the  United  States 
wish  to  obtain  the  cession  [of  Cuba],  and  that  you  have  authority  to 
treat  on  the  subject.  .  .  ,  Should  you  tind  persoi)^  of  position 
or  influence  disposed  to  converse  on  the  subject,  the  considerations  in 
favor  of  a  cession  are  so  many  and  so  strong  that  those  who  can  be 
brought  to  listen  would  very  likel}'  become  converts  to  the  measure. 
But  should  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  in  power  are 
averse  to  entertiiining  such  a  proposition —that  the  offer  of  it  would 
be  offensive  to  the  national  pride  of  Spain,  and  that  it  would  find  no 
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favor  in  any  considerable  class  of  the  people — then  it  will  be  but  too 
evident  that  the  time  for  opening,  or  attempting  to  open,  such  a  nego- 
tiation has  not  arrived.  .  .  .  The  language  of  some  part  of  the 
report  might  perhaps  be  so  construed  as  to  sustain  the  inference  that 
you  and  your  associates  in  the  conference  were  of  opinion  that  the 
proposition  should  be  made,  though  there  should  be  no  chance  of  its 
being  entertained,  and  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with  the  open 
declaration  or  a  significant  suggestion  that  the  United  States  were 
determined  to  have  the  island,  and  would  obtain  it  by  other  means  if 
their  present  advances,  so  advantageous  to  Spain,  be  refused  by  her; 
but  other  parts  of  the  report  repel  this  inference.  ...  I  will 
only  remark  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  would 
be  preeminently  advantageous  in  itself  and  of  the  highest  importance 
as  a  precautionary  measure  of  security.  However  much  we  might 
regret  the  want  of  success  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  cession  of  it, 
that  failure  would  not,  without  a  material  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  island,  involve  imminent  peril  to  the  existence  of  our  government. 
But  should  the  contingency  suggested  in  3'our  report  ever  arise,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  case  will  be  prompt!}'  met  by  the  delib- 
erate judgment  and  decisive  action. of  the  American  people." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Soul^,  min.  to  Spain,  Nov.  13,  1854,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  93,  33  Cong.  2  gess.  134,  135-136. 

The  "report"  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paseage  is  the  so-called  ''Ostend 
Manifesto"  signed  by  Messrs.  Soul^,  Buchanan,  and  Mason.  The  "con- 
tingency" suggested  by  them  was  that  which  would  arise  in  case  Spain 
should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba,  and  it  should  appear  that  the  island,  in  her 
possession,  "seriously  endangered  our  internal  peace  and  the  existence  of 
our  cherished  Union."     (H.  Kx.  Doc.  93,  33  Cong.  2  8e8s.  131. 

See  also,  Curtis,  Life  of  Buchanan,  II.  13<>-141;  I^wrence's  Wheaton  (1863), 
149,  150;  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  min.  to  England, 
June  27,  1854,  MS.  Inst.  (Jreat  Britain. 

"An  examination  of  the  large  mass  of  corresjwndence  in  regard  to  Cuba,  since 
1869,  printed  in  Executive  Documents  and  Foreign  Relations,  will  show 
you  that  no  proposal  for  the  annexation  of  that  island  to  the  United  States 
has  been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  Government."  (Mr.  Adee,  Second 
Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ohl,  Jan.  14,  1898,  224  MS.  Dom.  Let.  4li4.) 

The  United  States  *'have  constantly  indulged  the  belief  that  they 
might  hope  at  some  day  to  acc^uire  those  islands  [Cuba  and  Poi-to 
Rico]  by  just  and  lawful  means,  with  the  consent  of  their  sovereign." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  Statt?,  to  Mr.  Schurz,  min.  to  Spain,  April  27,  IHBl,  MS. 
Inst.  Spain,  XV.  263. 

(4)    Vl'CATAN. 

In  1848,  an  Indian  outbreak  having  occurred  in  Yucatan,  the 
authorities  offered  to  transfer  the  *' dominion  and  sovereignty"  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  similar  offer  to  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.     President  Polk  recommended  the  occupation  of 
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the  territor}'^  by  the  United  States.  May  4,  1848,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
President  ''to  take  temporary  military  occupation  of  Yucatan"  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  its  passage  was  urged  on  grounds  both 
of  humanity  and  of  national  policy.  A  few  days  later,  however,  infor- 
mation was  received  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  and  the  bill  was  not  again  called  up. 


Cong.  Globe,  30th  Cong.  1  sesp.,  709,  778;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  40,  30  Cong.  1 

S.  Ex.  Doc.  45,  30  Cong.  1  sess.;  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers  (1860.  1861), 
LI.  1184-1237. 

(5)    IHLANDS    AT   PANAMA. 

g  120. 

In  1856  the  United  States,  in  order  to  protect  and  render  secure  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  property  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  cession  from  New  Granada  of  the  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  viz,  Taboga,  Flamingo,  Ilenao,  Perico,  and  Cule- 
bra.  A  special  mission  was  sent  out  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  cession, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Morse  and  Bowlin,  Dec.  3,  1856,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  112,  46  Conjf.  2  sess.;  Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  propoeed 
Interoceanic  Canal  l)etween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1885,  21-27.  " 

(6)  SANTO    IKJMINGO;    SAMANA    BAY. 

§121. 

"You  have  communicated  to  me  certain  views  and  wishes  which 

have  been  expressed  to  you  by  President  Baez,  and 
om  go.  j^.^  confidential  minister,  Mr.  Felix  Delmonte.  These 
views  and  desires  substantially  are  that  the  United  States  shall  imme- 
diately publish  a  declaration  placing  the  Dominican  Republic  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  shall  sustain  the  proclamation 
by  sending  vessels  of  war  to  take  possession  of  Samana  and  Mance- 
nil  la  bays  and  any  other  points  that  military  strategy  might  indicate, 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Baez,  who,  although  President  by  name,  is  virtually  clothed  with 
dictatorial  powers.  You  have  given  me  the  considerations  out  of 
which  these  views  have  arisen.  These  considerations  are  that  the  pro- 
ceedings thus  solicited  would  impart  great  confidence  to  the  people  of 
Dominica,  and  likewise  to  foreigners  who  might  wish  to  settle  there, 
but  are  at  present  prevented  b^^  the  constant  changes  and  uncertainty 
of  the  Dominican  Government;  that  the  late  revolution  in  Spain  may 
lead  to  important  revolutions  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  many  planters  to 
remove  from  those  islands  to  St.  Domingo;  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  general  war  in  Euroj)e,  and  that  there  could  be  no  more  propitious 
time  than  the  present  for  the  United  States  to  place  St.  Domingo 
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under  their  protection;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baez  and  Mr. 
Delmonte,  the  Dominican  Republic  would  in  that  case  at  once  seek 
admission  into  the  Union,  which  is  the  fervent  wish  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  people.  You  give  your  own  opinion  that  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  important 
proceeding  which  those  gentlemen  have  thus  recommended,  and  that 
it  is  eminently  desirable  in  view  of  the  decline  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  century  in  the  productions  and  revenues  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo. 

"President  Baez  and  his  minister  can  not  be  unaware  that  the  pro- 
ceeding which  they  propose^  however  beneficent  its  purposes  might 
be,  would  nevertheless  in  its  nature  be  an  act  of  war,  and  that  as  such 
it  transcends  the  power  of  the  executive  government,  and  falls 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress. 

"In  submitting  such  a  transaction  to  the  governments  of  mankind,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  attempt  which  was  made 
during  our  recent  civil  war  by  Spain  to  reannex  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  her  own  dominion  by  means  of  an  illegal  arrangement  made  between 
the  Spanish  Government  and  Santa  Anna,  then  President  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  There  would,  indeed,  be  this  difference,  that  in  the 
case  proposed  by  President  Baez  the  Dominican  Republic  would  be 
virtually  transferred  to  and  accepted  by  an  American  Republic  whereas 
in  the  other  case  it  was  an  attempt  to  subvert  a  republic  at  St.  Domingo 
and  annex  it  as  a  province  to  one  of  the  ancient  European  monarchies. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  distinction  would  be  regarded  as  a 
moral  justification  of  the  proceeding. 

"  If,  however,  we  lay  that  question  aside,  there  still  remains  an  inher- 
ent difficulty  in  the  case.  To  establish  the  protectorate  in  St.  Domingo 
would  be  virtual  annexation  by  act  of  war,  and  not  by  the  consent  and 
agreement  of  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  always  disinclined  to  foreign  militarj'^  conquest, 
perhaps  more  so  now  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  It  seems  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  Congress  would  entertain  any  other  proposition  for  the 
annexation  of  Dominica  than  one  which  should  originate  with  and  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Dominican  people,  expressed  in  a  regular  constitu- 
tional manner.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I 
reserve  further  consideration  of  it  until  Congress  shall  have  assembled, 
which  will  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

"You  may  read  this  dispatch,  confidentially,  to  President  Baez  and 
his  secretary." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smith,  commercial  agent  at  St.  Dominj^o 
City,  Nov.  17,  1868,  MS.  Dispatches  to  Consuls,  LIU.  61. 

"Comprehensive  national  policy  would  seem  to  sanction  the  acqui- 
sition and  incorporation  into  our  Federal  Union  of  the  several  adja- 
cent continental  and  insular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done 
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peacefully,  lawfully,  and  without  any  violation  of  national  justice, 
faith,  or  honor.  Foreign  possession  or  control  of  those  communities 
has  hitherto  hindered  the  growth  and  impaired  the  influence  of  the 
United  States.  Chronic  revolution  and  anarchy  there  would  be 
equally  injurious.  Each  one  of  them,  when  firmly  established  as  an 
independent  republic,  or  when  incorporated  into  the  United  States, 
would  be  a  new  source  of  strength  and  power.  Conforming  my 
administration  to  these  principles,  I  have  on  no  occasion  lent  support 
or  toleration  to  unlawful  expeditions  set  on  foot  upon  the  plea  of 
republican  propagandism  or  of  national  extension  or  aggrandizement. 
The  necessity,  however,  of  repressing,  such  unlawful  movements 
clearly  indicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  of  adapting  our  legisla- 
tive action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a  decline  of  European  monar- 
chical power  and  influence  and  the  increase  of  American  republican 
ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

"It  can  not  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessary  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  lend  some  eflfective  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  political  and 
social  problems  which  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the 
two  Republics  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  are  now  dis- 
closing themselves  more  distinctly  than  heretofore  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  subject  is  commended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the 
more  earnestness  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
even  so  direct  a  proceeding  as  a  proposition  for  an  annexation  of  the 
two  Republics  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  would  not  onl^'  receive  the 
consent  of  the  people  interested,  but  would  also  give  satisfaction  to 
all  other  foreign  nations. 

"  I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  extending  our  pos- 
sessions it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  our  political  system  can  not 
successfully  be  applied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent, 
but  the  conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  American  mind 
that  with  the  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  all 
portions  of  the  earth  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  embraced 
in  our  Constitution,  if  faithfull^'^  maintained  and  carried  out,  would 
prove  of  sufficient  strength  and  breadth  to  comprehend  within  their 
sphere  and  influence  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world." 

President  Johnson,  Fourth  Annual  Message,  Dec.  9,  1868,  Richanlson's  Mes- 
sages, VI.  688-689. 

The  report  of  John  Hogan,  special  agent  and  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  8tate,  received  Oct.  4,  1845,  on 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  is  printed  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  41  'Cong.  3  sees. 
The  report  of  Captain  Geo.  B.  McClellan  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Aug. 
27,  1854,  on  San  Domingo,  and  particularly  on  Samana  Bay  as  a  navsl 
station,  la  printed  in  II.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  41  Cong.  3  sess.  Both  these  docu- 
ments are  reprinted  in-S.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  41  Cong.  3  sess. 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  morning  and  hasten  to  make  a 
reply.     The  information  upon  which  the  statement  of  the  President's 
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message  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  St. 
Domingo  is  based,  is  official,  although  from  prudential  considerations 
the  communications  containing  it  are  confidential.  The  opinion 
expressed  by  the  President  that  those  Republics  are  not  unprepared 
for  a  direct  proposition  of  annexation  was  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  propositions  which  had  been  received  at  this  Department  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  but  which  expressed  or  implied  some  limita- 
tion or  condition  of  military  aid  or  pecuniary  equivalent.  Within  the 
present  week,  however,  a  reliable  and  confidential  proposition  comes 
from  the  Dominican  Repu})lic  which  proposes  immediate  annexation, 
waives  all  preliminary  stipulations  and  addresses  itself  simply  to  the 
discretion  and  friendship  of  the  United  States.  An  agent  from  St. 
Domingo  awaits  the  ac;tion  of  the  Gov^ernment.  I  am  obliged  to  ask 
that  this  communication,  although  it  is  official,  may  for  the  present  be 
regarded  as  entirely  confidential." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sw.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Banks,  M.  C,  Jan.  29,  1869,  80  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  209. 

Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  introduced  in  the  House  a  joint  re.«blution  for  the 
admission  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  application  of  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  that  Republic,  into  the  Union  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view'  to  ultimate  statehood.  The  resolution  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  report,  but  Mr.  Orth  stated  that  it  had  "the  approbation  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs."  On  his  insisting  upon 
the  previous  question,  the  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holman,  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  110  to  63.     (Bancroft's  Seward,  II.  489.) 

"During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Republic  of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States  failed  to  receive  the 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
then  that  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  commercially  and  materially, 
demanded  its  ratification.  Time  has  only  confirmed  me  in  this  view.  1 
now  firmly  believe  that  the  moment  it  is  known  that  the  United  States 
have  entirely  abandoned  the  project  of  accepting,  as  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, the  island  of  San  Domingo,  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  for  by 
European  nations  in  the  Bay  of  Samana.  A  large  commercial  city 
will  spring  up,  to  which  we  will  be  tributary  without  receiving  corre- 
sponding benefits,  and  then  will  be  seen  the  folly  of  our  rejecting  so  great 
a  prize.  The  Government  of  San  Domingo  has  voluntaril  v  sought  this 
annexation.  It  Ls  a  weak  power,  numbering  pro})al)ly  less  than  li^O,000 
souls,  and  yet  possessing  one  of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun, 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  10,()0(),0()()  of  people  in  luxury. 
The  people  of  San  Domingo  are  not  capable  of  maintaining  themselves 
in  their  present  condition,  and  must  look  for  outside  support.  They 
yearn  for  the  protection  of  our  free  institutions  and  laws — our  progress 
and  civilization.     Shall  we  refuse  them? 

*'Thc  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  is  desirable  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical position.     It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 

H.  Doc.  551 38 
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and  the  Isthmus  transit  of  commerce.  It  possesses  the  richest  soil,  best 
and  most  capacious  harbors,  most  salubrious  climate,  and  the  most  val- 
uable products  of  the  forest,  mine,  and  soil  of  any  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Its  possession  by  us  will  in  a  few  years  build  up  a  coastwise 
commerce  of  immense  magnitude,  which  will  go  far  toward  restoring  to 
us  our  lost  merchant  marine.  It  will  give  to  us  those  articles  which  we 
consume  so  largely  and  do  not  produce,  thus  equalizing  our  exports  and 
unports.  In  ease  of  foreign  war  it  will  give  us  command  of  all  the 
islands  referred  to,  and  thus  prevent  an  enem}'  from  ever  again  pos- 
sessing himself  of  rendezvous  upon  our  veiy  coast.  At  present  our 
coast  trade  between  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  those 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  cut  into  by  the  Bahamas  and  the 
Antilles.  Twice  we  nmst,  as  it  were,  pass  through  foreign  countries 
to  get  by  sea  from  Georgia  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

'^San  Domingo,  with  a  stable  government  under  which  her  immense 
resources  can  be  developed,  will  give  remunerative  wages  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  laborers  not  now  upon  the  island.  This  labor  will  take 
advantage  of  every  available  means  of  transportation  to  abandon  the 
adjacent  islands  and  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  its  sequence — 
each  inhabitant  receiving  the  reward  of  his  own  labor.  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba  will  have  to  abolish  slavery,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation, 
to  retain  their  laborers. 

"San  Domingo  will  become  a  large  consumer  of  the  products  of 
Northern  farms  and  manufactories.  The  cheap  rate  at  which  her  citi- 
zens can  be  furnished  with  food,  tools,  and  machinery  will  make  it 
necessar}^  that  contiguous  islands  should  have  the  same  advantages  in 
order  to  compete  in  the  production  oT  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical 
fruits,  &c.  This  will  open  to  us  a  still  wider  market  for  our  products. 
The  production  of  our  own  supply  of  these  articles  will  cut  off  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  our  annual  imports,  besides  largely  in- 
creasing our  exports.  With  such  a  picture  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our 
large  debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished.  With  a  balance  of 
trade  against  us  (including  interest  on  bonds  held  by  foreigners  and 
money  spent  by  our  citizens  ti'aveling  in  foreign  lands)  equal  to  the 
entire  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise  accomplished. 

"The  a<*quisition  of  San  Domingo  is  an  adherence  to  the  'Monroe 
doctrine;'  it  is  a  measure  of  national  protection;  it  is  asserting  our 
just  claim  to  a  controlling  influence  over  the  great  commercial  traffic 
soon  to  flow  from  west  to  east  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  it  is 
to  build  up  our  merchant  marine;  it  is  to  furnish  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms,  shops,  and  manufactories;  it  is  to  make  slavery 
insupportable  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  once,  and  ultimately  so  in 
Brazil;  it  is  to  settle  the  unhappy  condition  of  Cuba  and  end  an  exter- 
minating conflict;  it  is  to  provide  honest  means  of  paying  our  honest 
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debt8  without  overtaxing  the  people;  it  is  to  furnish  our  citizens  with 
the  necessaries  of  every-day  life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever  before;  and 
it  is,  in  fine,  a  rapid  stride  toward  that  greatness  which  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entitle  this 
country  to  assume  among  nations. 

*'In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  I  earnestly  urge  upon 
Congress  early  action  expressive  of  its  views  as  to  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  San  Domingo.  My  suggestion  is  that,  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  the  Executive  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  island,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  commission.  The  question  may  then 
be  determined,  either  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  treaty,  or 
the  joint  action  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  upon  a  resolution  of 
annextion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  So  convinced 
am  I  of  the  advantages  to  flow  from  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo, 
and  of  the  great  disadvantages — I  might  almost  sa}^  calamities — to  flow 
from  nonacquisition,  that  I  believe  the  subject  has  only  to  be  investi- 
gated to  be  approved." 

President  Grant,  second  annual  message,  Dec.  5,  1870. 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  treaty  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  passage  stood 
28  to  28. 

Mr.  Blaine  states  that  the  negotiation  hegan  about  three  months  after  Presi- 
dent Grant's  inauguration,  and  that  it  was  opened  at  the  request  of  the 
Dominican  authorities.  (Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  II.  458.)  The  over- 
ture, indeed,  was  made  prior  to  President  Grant's  inauguration,  and  doubt- 
less bore  a  close  connection  with  Mr.  Seward's  long-continued  efforts 
(infra)  to  obtain  a  cession  or  lease  of  Samana  Bay,  as  appears  by  the  letter 
to  Gen.  Banks,  supra. 

Mr.  Fish's  instructions  to  Gen.  Babcock,  July  13,  1869,  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  San  Domingo  as  a  special  agent,  to  obtain  information.  (S.  Ex. 
Doc.  17,  41  Cong.  3  sess.  79.)  General  Babcock  sailed  from  New  York 
July  17,  1869.  On  the  4th  of  Septeml)er  he  signed  with  Mr.  Gautier,  the 
Dominican  Secretary  of  State,  a  protocol  containing  certain  articles,  which 
were  to  8er\'e  as  the  basis  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  annexation.  (S.  Rep. 
234,  41  Cong.  2  sess.  188. )  General  Balx'ock  then  returne<l  to  the  United 
States.  Nov.  16, 1869,  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  again, 
with  a  draft  of  a  treaty  of  annexation,  and  of  a  convention  for  the  lease 
of  Samana  Bay.  The  treaty  and  convention  were  to  be  concluded  by  Mr. 
Perry,  United  States  commercial  agent  at  San  Domingo,  who  was  to  act 
under  his  advice.  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  41  Cong.  3  sess.  80,  95.)  They  both 
were  signed  Nov.  29,  1869.  They  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  Jan. 
10,  1870.     (8.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  41  Cong.  3  sess.  98,  101.) 

"  In  July  General  O.  E.  Babcock,  one  of  the  President's  private 
secretaries,  was  dispatched  to  San  Domingo  upon  an  errand  of  which 
the  public  knew  nothing.  He  bore  a  letter  of  instructions  from  Sec- 
retarj^  Fish,  apparently  limiting  the  mission  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition,  prospects,  and  resources  of  the  island.     From  its  tenor  the 
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negotiation  of  a  treaty  was  not  at  that  time  anticipated  by  the  State 
Department.  General  Babcock's  mission  finally  resulted,  however,  in 
a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Dominica,  and  a  con- 
vention for  the  lease  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana — separat^h' 
negotiated,  and  both  concluded  on  the  29th  of  November,  18t>9.  The 
territory  included  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  originally  known  as  Hispaniola.  It 
embraces,  perhaps,  tw^o-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  western  part  forms 
the  Republic  of  Hayti.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  the  island  is  the 
largest  of  the  West  India  group.  The  total  area  is  about  28,000  square 
miles— equivalent  to  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and* 
Rhode  Island  combined.  President  Grant  placed  extravagant  esti- 
mates upon  the  value  of  the  territory  which  he  supposed  was  now 
acquired  under  the  Ba))cock  treaties.  In  his  message  to  Congress  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  island  would  yield  to  the  United  States 
all  the  sugar,  coflfee,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  products  which  the 
country  would  consume.  '  The  production  of  our  supply  of  these 
articles,'  said  the  President,  '  will  cut  off  more  than  $100,000,000  of  our 
annual  imports,  besides  largely  increasing  our  exports.'  *  *  *  *  It 
is  easy,'  he  went  on  to  say,  '  to  see  how  our  large  debt  abroad  (after 
such  an  annexation)  is  ultimately  to  be  extinguished.'  He  maintained 
that '  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  will  furnish  our  citizens  with  the 
necessaries  of  everyday  life  at  cheaper  rates  than  ever  before,  and  it 
is  in  fine  a  i*apid  stride  towards  that  greatness  which  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  entitle  this  country  to  assume 
among  nations.' 

''  The  subject  at  once  led  to  discussion  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
in  which  the  hostility  to  the  scheme  on  the  part  of  some  leading  men 
assumed  the  tone  of  personal  exasperation  towards  Genei'al  Grant 
So  intense  was  the  opposition  that  the  President's  friends  in  the  Senate 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  even  to  discuss  the  measure  which  he  recom- 
mended. As  the  best  that  could  be  done,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana, 
introduced  a  resolution  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  and  make  certain  inquiries 
into  the  political  condition  of  the  island,  and  also  into  its  agricultural 
and  conmiercial  value.  The  commissioners  were  to  have  no  compen- 
sation. Their  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  and  a  secretary  was  to  be 
provided.  Even  in  this  mild  shape,  the  resolution  w^as  hotly  opposed. 
It  was  finally  adopted  })y  the  Senate,  but  when  it  reached  the  House, 
that  body  refused  to  concur,  except  with  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  tliis 
resolution  shall  be  held,  understood,  or  construed  as  committing  Con- 
gress to  the  policy  of  annexing  San  Domingo.  The  Senate  concurred 
in  the  condition  tluis  attached,  and  the  President  approved  it.  It  was 
plain  that  the  President  could  not  carry  the  annexation  scheme,  but  he 
courted  a  searching  investigation  in  order  that  the  course  he  had  pur- 
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sued  might  be  vindicated  by  the  well  considered  judgment  of  impar- 
tial men.  The  President's  selections  for  the  commission  were  wisely 
made.  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New  York, 
and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  were  men  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  and  their  conclusions,  based  on  intelligent  investiga 
tion,  would  exert  large  influence  upon  public  opinion.  The  commis- 
sion at  once  visited  the  island  (carried  thither  on  a  United  States  vessel 
of  war),  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  its  resources,  held  con- 
ferences with  its  leading  citizens,  and  concluded  that  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  General  Grant  should  be  sustained.  The  commissioners 
corroborated  General  Grant's  assertion  that  the  island  could  supply 
the  United  States  with  sugar,  coffee,-  and  other  tropical  products 
needed  for  our  consumption;  and  they  upheld  the  President  in  his 
belief  that  the  possession  of  the  island  by  the  United  States  would  by 
the  laws  of  trade  make  slave  labor  in  the  neighboring  islands  unprofit- 
able, and  render  the  whole  slave  and  caste  systems  odious.  In  com- 
municating  the  report,  the  President  made  some  remarks  which  had  a 
personal  bearing.  'The  mere  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  a  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  President,'  said  he,  '  only  indicates  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  different  departments  of  the  Government,  without 
touching  the  character  or  wounding  the  pride  of  either.  But  when 
such  rejection  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  charges  openly 
made  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  President,  or  of  those  employed 
by  him,  the  case  is  different.  Indeed,  in  such  case,  the  honor  of  the 
nation  demands  investigation.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  herewith  transmitted,  and  which  fully 
vindicates  the  purity  of  motives  and  action  of  those  who  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  negotiation.  And  now  my  task  is  finished, 
and  with  it  ends  all  personal  solicitude  on  the  subject.  My  duty  being 
done,  yours  begins,  and  I  gladly  hand  over  the  whole  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people,  and  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress  assembled.'  The  pointed  remarks  of  the  President  were 
understood  as  referring  to  the  speech  niade  by  Mr.  Sumner  when  the 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission  was  pending  before 
the  Senate.  ...  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  President 
to  urge  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  upon  Congress.  It  was 
evident  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  House  could  be  induced  to  approve 
the  scheme,  and  the  Administration  was  necessarily  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  But  defeat  did  not  change  General  Grant's  view  of  tlie 
question.  He  held  to  his  belief  in  its  expediency  and  value  with 
characteristic  tenacity. 

"In  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress  (December,  1876),  nearly 
six  years  after  the  controversy  had  closed,  he  incurred  to  the  subject,  to 
record  once  more  his  approval  of  it.  *'  If  my  view,'  said  he,  '  had  been 
concurred  in,  the  country  would  l)e  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  to- 
day, both  politically  and  financially.'     He  then  proceeded  to  restate  the 
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question,  and  to  sustain  it  with  the  arguments  which  he  had  presented 
to  Congress  in  1870  and  1871.  His  last  words  were,  'I  do  not  present 
these  views  now  as  a  recommendation  for  a  renewal  of  the  subject  of 
annexation,  but  I  do  refer  to  it  to  vindicate  my  previous  action  in 
respect  to  it.'" 

Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  II.  45S-461. 

See  Mr.  Fish,  Seci  of  State,  to  Mr.  Perry,  Commercial  A»^nt  at  St.  Domingo, 

June  16,  1870,  MS.  Inst.  Consuls,  LVII.  412. 
See,  as  to  the  question  between  President  Grant  and  Mr.  Sumner,   Pierce's 

8umner,  IV.  413  et  seq.;   Davis's  Mr.  Fish  and  the  Alabama  Claims, 

49  et  seq. 
For  the  report  of  the  Wade  commission,  see  S.  Ex.  Doc.  9,  42  Cong.  1 


"  While  the  question  of  annexation  was  pending,  we  had  a  practical 
interest  that  Hayti  should  abstain  from  fomenting  dissentions  against 
President  Baez  by  aiding  or  abetting  adversaries  of  his  among  his  own 
countrymen.  Having  this  interest,  you  were  instructed  accordingly, 
for  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Department  not  to  allow  a 
measure  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  one 
count r3'  to  be  thwarted  or  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  its 
neighbor.  That  measure,  however,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  was 
defeated  on  another  field.  Though  for  many  reasons  we  would  have 
preferred  that  President  Baez  should  have  continued  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Dominican  Government,  if  this  preference  should  not  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  which  seems  to  have 
been  shown  b}^  the  recent  result,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any 
longer  practically  interested  in  his  ascendancy." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Fel).  12,  1874,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti.  II.  21. 

"  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic 

was  signed  at  St.  Domingo  City  on  the  5th  of  October 
axnana  ay.  j^^^  j-r^ij^^  treat}'  was  amended  b}'  the  Dominican  Con- 
gress, and  the  ratifications  were  not  exchanged.]  An  article  .  .  .  was 
understood  to  have  been  agreed  to  >)y  the  Dominican  plenipotentiaries 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  but  they  were  ultimatel}'  induced  to  omit  it. 
This  article  proposed  to  grant  certain  pri\nleges  to  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  a  depot  for  coal  in  the  bay  of  Samana  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  steamers.  The  fact  that  the  mail  steamers  between 
New  York,  Aspinwall,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  usually  pass  the  eastern 
end  of  St.  Domingo  shows  how  desirable  such  an  accommodation  would 
be  for  us.  If  you  could  induce  that  Government  to  agree  to  such  an 
article  you  would  render  a  material  service.  There  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  Dominicans  were  deterred  from  acceding  to  our  wishes 
on  this  subject  in  part  by  unfounded  apprehensions  that  we  purpose  to 
become  a  territorial  proprietor  in  that  quarter,  and  that  if  allowed  any 
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such  privileges  as  those  desired  they  would  ultimately  be  converted  into 
right  of  sovereignty,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment. These  apprehensions  are  quite  unfounded.  The  stipulation 
desired  speaks  for  itself,  and  if  granted  would  clearly  define  and 
restrict  the  limits  of  the  privilege,  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  that  Republic. 

"  If  it  should  be  found  that  such  a  place  of  deposit  as  is  desired  can 
not  be  obtained  on  Samana  Bay,  the  most  desirable  place  known  here, 
any  other  place  convenient  for  the  purposes  indicated  might  be 
acceptable,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any,  and  therefore  could  only 
agree  to  accept  a  site  at  Samana.  Should,  however,  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  absolutely  refuse  to  lease  the  place  indicated 
and  another  be  offered,  this  Government  might  cause  an  examination 
to  be  made  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  the  purpose,  but  would  not  treat 
for  it  before  that  was  done." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Elliott,  Oct.  5,  1855,  MS.  Inst.  Si^ecial  Mis- 
sions, III.  69. 

See  the  report  of  Captain  George  B.  McClellan,  Aug.  27,  1854,  on  Samana  Bay 
as  a  naval  station,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  41  Cong.  3  sess. ;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  41 
Cong.  3  sess. 

''The  President,  by  the  full  power  which  you  will  herewith  receive, 
has  authorized  you  to  conclude  a  convention  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  cession  or  lease  of  certain  territoiy  of  that  Republic 
to  the  United  States.  ...  It  is  expected  that  if  the  cession  should 
be  made  it  will  be  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  United  States.  This 
would  of  course  be  preferable  to  a  lease.  If,  however,  you  should 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  sovereignty,  you  ma}'  stipulate  for  a  lease 
for  the  term  of  thirty  years.  ...  In  the  event  of  a  lease,  also,  an 
article  similar  to  the  separate  one  marked  IV,  hereunto  annexed,  must 
be  included.  During  the  administration  of  General  Pierce  an  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  a  lease  of  land  on  the  bav  of  Samana  as  a  coal 
station  for  passenger  and  naval  steamers,  and  an  army  engineer  was 
sent  thither  in  a  vessel  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  site. 
Unfortunately  the  suiTey  was  prematurely  made  before  any  arrange- 
ment had  been  concluded  with  that  Government  on  the  subject.  The 
desire  of  the  United  States  having  become  known  to  the  representa- 
tives of  some  foreign  states  in  that  quarter,  they  had  influence  enough 
to  thwart  our  plans.  The  late  intervention  of  Spain  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  its  motive  in  a  jealousy  of  our  desires  for  a  naval  station 
in  Samana.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration  will  succeed,  unless  caution,  secrecy,  and  dispatch  shall 
be  obsei-ved  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  .  .  .  Vice- Admiral  Porter, 
of  the  Navy,  will  accompany  you.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  his 
great  experience  in  foreign  countries  and  especially  his  familiarity 
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with  the  region  you  are  about  to  visit  will  be  found  useful  towards  the 
purpose  of  your  mission. '\ 

Mr.  Sewanl,  8w.  of  State,  to  Mr.   F.  W.  Snvard.   Der.   17,   18«6,  MS.   Inst. 

SiH'cial  Missions,  II.  Ii9. 
A  special  appropriation  for  the  secret  service  of  the  l>ei)artnient  of  State  was 

obtained  for  the  purposes  of  this  mission  and  the  carrying  out  of  its 

design.     (Bancroft's  Seward,  II.  486.) 

"  It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  (lovernment  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  be  desirous  at  some  not  distant  day  of  renewing  these 
negotiations  upon  the  basis  of  the  propositions  discussed  with  them  a 
few  weeks  since  at  St.  Domingo  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
The  President,  therefore,  by  the  full  power  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted to  you,  has  authorized  j'ou  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the 
cession  or  lease  of  the  territory  and  waters  in  (piestion,  should  you 
find  it  pra<*ti cable  to  do  so.  These  instructions  are  the  same  in  etfect 
as  those  which  were  given  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward.'' 

Mr.  F.  \V.  Seward,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smith,  commercial  agent,  Santo 
Domingo,  Feb.  26,  18(57,  MS.  Inst.  Sj)ecial  Missions,  II.  43. 

''  The  President  learns  .  .  .  with  nmch  regret  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Dominica  has  not  at  the  date  mentioned  [April  8, 18()7]  decided 
to  negotiate  with  the  I'^nited  States  for  a  cession  or  lease  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Samana  to  be  occupied  as  a  naval  station,  a  consummation  of 
which  it  is  conceived  would  }>e  altogether  as  beneficial  to  the  Republic 
of  Dominica  as  it  would  be  to  the  United  States. 

""  There  would  be  an  inconvenience  in  leaving  the  proposals  of  this 
Government  longer  open  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Dominica.  In  the  event,  therefore,  that  when  this  dispatch 
shall  come  to  your  hands  the  Dominican  (lOvernment  shall  not  have 
decided  to  accept  the  pro])osal  of  the  United  States  in  one  of  the  fornisj 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  you  will  desist  from  further  prosecution  of 
the  business,  and  will  give  notice  to  th.»  President  that  the  proposals 
of  the  rnitinl  States  are  no  lonsjer  in  force.'' 


Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smith,  May  8,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Spet!iai  Mis- 
sions, II.  54. 

See,  further,  as  to  Samana  Hay,  Mr.  Sewani,  St»c.  of  State,  to  Mr.  I*ujol,  Jan. 
10,  Jan.  20,  and  Jan.  28,  1S(>8,  MS.  NoU^s  to  Dom.  Rep.  I.  8, 19,  22;  Mr.  Fish, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassctt,  Dec.  22,  181)9,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti;  I.  172,  saying: 
"  Negotiations  are  pen<ling  ])etween  tlie  Tnited  States  and  President  Baez, 
of  the  Dominican  Kepiiblic,  relative  to  the  Bfcy  of  Samana." 

See,  also,  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Delmonte,  Feb.  19, 1880,  MS.  Notes  to 
Dom.  Rej).  I.  41;  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Durham,  January  28, 
1892,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti,  III.  22*);  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  State,  to  Mr.  Geis,  July 
30,  1892,  1S7  MS.  Dom.  U^t.  400. 
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(7)    ISLANI>8   OF   CT'LEBRA    AND   CULEBRITA. 

§122. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft  was  instructed,  in  1867,  while  proceeding  as 
minister  to  Berlin,  to  go  by  way  of  Madrid  and  sound  the  Spanish 
Government  as  to  the  cession  of  the  islands  of  Culebi-a  and  Culebrita, 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  to  the  United  States  as  a  naval  station.^ 
"  The  result  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  explorations  was  so  discouraging  that 
the  subject  was  peremptorily  dropped."  * 

(8)    DANISH    WEST   INDIES. 

§  123. 

"The  first  negotiations  of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Danish  Islands  were  begun  by  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in 
January,  1865,  at  least  so  it  is  supposed.  There  is  mention  in  contem- 
porary pamphlets  of  a  dinner  party  at  the  French  embassy,  where  Mr. 
Seward  first  expressed  to  General  Raasloff,  the  Danish  charge  (Vaifaires, 
the  desir^  of  the  United  States  to  buy  the  Danish  Islands  in  the  Antilles. 
Aftem\'ards  other  conferences  followed  of  an  unofficial  character,  Mr. 
Seward  urging  the  Danish  minister,  who<replied  that  Denmark  had 
no  desire  to  sell  the  islands.  Great  secrecy  was  insisted  upon  and 
preserved.  This  was  under  the  Presidency  of  Lincoln.  General 
fiaasloif,  who  was  himself  opposed  to  the  sale,  reported  these  inter- 
views to  his  Government,  wlio  replied  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
drop  the  negotiations,  as  the  Danish  Government  had  no  desire  to  part 
with  these  colonies.  Mr.  Seward's  carriage  accident,  consequent  illness, 
and  temporary  incapacity  for  public  affairs  confimied  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Denmark. 

''  In  April  came  the  assassination  of  the  President,  the  wounding  of 
Mr.  Seward,  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  Cliief  Executive. 
Mr.  Seward\s  recovery  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  December,  1865, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  South,  a  journey  taken  to  restore 
his  health,  that  the  Secretjiry  of  State  again  mentioned  the  matter  to 
General  Raasloff.  The  complexion  of  affairs  was  now  somewhat  altered. 
A  new  ministry  had  come  into  power  at  CV)j)enhagen,  and  it  wtus  less 
opposed  to  the  sale  than  the  former  one  liad  been.  Hence,  a  note  to 
Mr.  Seward  declaring  that  although  the  (lovernment  had  no  desire  to 
sell,  still  it  was  not  unwilling  to  ent<>rt{iin  the  Secretary's  propositions. 

«Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  niin.  to  I'riis.sia,  May  29,  18()7,  MS. 
Inst.  Prussia,  XIV.  465;  Mr.  Seward,  v^ec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hale,  niin.  to  Spain,  May 
29,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Spain,  XVI.  593;  Mr.  Sewani,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 
min.  to  Prussia,  August  8,  1867,  MS.  Inat.  Prussia,  XIV.  477. 

ft  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  AdamH,  niin.  to  England,  Octol^er  28,  1867, 
MS.  Inst.  Gr.  Br.,  XXI.  286.  The  islands  above  referred  to  pa.'^se*!  to  the  United 
States  with  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanisli  islands  in  the  Went  Indies  under  the  treaty 
of  December  10, 1898.     See  Knox,  At.-Gen.,  Oct.  25,  1901,  23  op.  564. 
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A  request  was  made  that  the  United  States  declare  how  much  it  was 
willing  to  give. 

''Mr.  Seward  departed,  and  during  his  absence  visited  St.  Thomas 
and  convinced  himself  of  the  necessity  of  the  purchase." 

Report  of  Mr.  Lodge,  CJommittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  March  31,  1898,  S. 
Doc.  284,  57  Cong.  1  sees.  18. 

July  6,  1866,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  was 
"deemed  desirable  to  ascertain  officially  and  authentically  the  value 
to  the  United  States,  especially  for  military  and  naval  puipose^s,  of 
the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  supposing  that  we  should  acquire  a 
title  to  them."  It  was  therefore  requested  that  an  officer  should  be 
detailed  to  proceed  thither  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  subject,  or  that  such  other  measures  should  be  adopted  as 
might  seem  best  to  that  end.'' 

Ten  days  later  M-r.  Seward  officially. proposed  to  General  Raasloff, 
the  Danish  minister  at  Washington,  a  negotiation  * 'for  the  purchase  of 
the  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  namely,  St.  Thomas  "and  the 
adjacent  islets,  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  John,"  for  ^5,000,000  in  gold,  pay- 
able in  the  United  States,  the  "negotiation  to  be  by  treaty,  which  \'ou 
will  of  course  understand  will  require  the  constitutional  ratification  of 
the  Senate."* 

General  Raasloff  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  where  he 
became  minister  of  war,  and  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  at 
Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Yeaman,  United  States  minister  at  that  capital, 
and  Count  Frijs,  Danish  minister  of  foreign  aifairs,  and  GenemI  Raas- 
loff. In  addition  to  written  instructions  transmitted  in  the  usual 
course,  telegraphic  instructions  were  occasionally  sent  to  Mr.  Yeaman 
through  Mr.  Adams,  then  United  States  minister  at  Ix)ndon.^ 

oMr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stanton,  July  6,  1866,  MS.  Inst.  Sjiecial  Mi»- 
sionjB,  III.  137. 

6Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Gen.  Raaslof,  July  17,  1866,  MS.  Note?,  Danish 
Leg.,  VI.  337. 

c  General  Raasloff  .  .  .  after  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen  .  .  .  was  appointed 
minister  of  war,  and,  in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  Danish  army,  lost  sight  of  affairs 
in  America.  Count  Frijs,  the  Danish  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  consequently 
now  had  charge  of  the  negotiations,  w^as  in  favor  of  the  sale,  but  still  the  affair 
di-agged  until  January  19,  1867,  when  Mr.  Yeaman,  United  States  minister  at  Copen- 
hagen, received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Seward:  *Tell  Raasloff  haste 
important'  However,  nothing  was  done  for  two  months.  Denmark  felt  a  gowi 
deal  of  hesitation,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  treaty  being  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  she  became  more  assured  by  the  absence  of  opposition  in  the  United  States 
to  the  purchase  scheme  and  by  the  speedy  ratification  of  the  Alaska  purchase  treaty. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  two  months  Mr.  Seward  telegraphed  again  to  Mr.  Yea- 
man: *Want  yea  or  nay  now.'  Mr.  Yeaman  at  once  communicated  with  Greneral 
Raaslof,  but  it  was  not  until  the  17th  of  May,  1867,  that  Count  Frijs  made  a  counter 
proposition  to  Mr.  Seward's  note."  (Report  of  Mr.  Lodge,  Com.  on  For.  Hel., 
March  31,  1898,  S.  Doc.  284,  67  Cong.  1  sess. ) 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cession  arose  partly  from  senti- 
oient,  partly  from  the  attitude  of  third  powers,  and  parth'  from  the 
question  of  price.  The  Danish  cabinet  at  length  decided  to  make  a 
counter  proposition  to  cede  the  three  islands  for  $15,000,000,  or  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  for  $10,000,000,  in  case  France 
should  refuse  her  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  Rigsdag,  and  that  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  islands  must  be  obtained,  and  the  request 
was  made  that  the  negotiations  should  be  conducted  at  Copenhagen 
and  not  at  Washington,  as  Mr.  Seward  had  desired." 

Mr.  Yeaman  was  duly  instructed  as  to  this  proposition,  and  was 
furnished  with  full  powers  and  a  draft  of  a  convention.  The  United 
States  would  pay  $7,500,000  for  the  three  islands,  and  the  treaty 
might  be  signed  at  Copenhagen;  but  no  stipulation  was  to  be  admitted 
for  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  though  a  provision  might  be 
inserted  allowing  them  two  years  in  which  to  depart,  if  they  preferred 
to  retain  their  original  allegiance.  The  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Rigsdag  before  Aug.  4,  1867,  and  by  the  United  States  Senate  before 
May,  1868,  the  ratifications  4:o  be  exchanged  at  Washington.* 

The  Danish  negotiators  declared  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
islands  to  be  indispensable,  and  they  declined  to  bind  their  Govern- 
ment to  ratify  the  convention  in  advance  of  the  United  States.  They 
offered,  however,  to  take  $7,500,000  for  St.  Thomas  and  St.  «Tohn,  and 
half  as  much  for  Santa  Cruz,  should  France  consent  to  the  sale  of  the 
latter.^ 

Mr.  Yeaman  was  instructed  to  accept  the  offer  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John  for  $7,500,000,  but  Mr.  Seward,  while  urging  that  prompt- 
ness was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  negotiation  and  the  acceptance 
of  its  results,  refused  to  yield  the  point  of  the  vote.^    Indeed,  as  late 

«Mr.  Yeaman  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  65,  April  30,  1867  (confidential);  No.  67,  May 
17,  1867  (confidential);  No.  69,  May  27, 1867.  The  question  raised  as  to  the  cession 
of  Santa  Cruz  grew  out  of  the  provisions  of  Art.  V.  of  the  convention  signed  at 
Copenhagen  June  15,  1733,  by  which  France  ce<ied  the  island  to  the  Danish  West 
Indies  Company.  That  article  translated  reads  as  follows:  "As  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  has  a  particular  interest  that  the  said  island  shall  not  pass,  under  any  title 
whatever,  to  other  nations,  the  Danish  company  engages  and  obligates  itself,  in  the 
most  formal  and  authentic  manner,  neither  to  sell  nor  to  cede  it  on  any  terms  to  any 
other  nation  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty." 
(De  Clercq,  Recueil  des  Trait^  de  la  France,  XV.  Supplement,  5.  "Art.  V.  Comme 
8.  M.  T.  C.  a  un  int^r^t  particulier  &  ce  que  ladite  isle  ne  passe  point,  ^  quelque 
titre  que  ce  soit,  &  d'autres  nations,  la  Compagnie  danoise  s' engage  et  s' oblige,  en 
la  mani^re  la  plus  formelle  et  la  plus  authentique,  i  ne  la  vendre  ni  la  c^der  en 
aucun  terns  k  nulle  autre  nation,  sans  P approbation  et  le  consentement  de  S.  M.  T.  C." ) 

ftMr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  May  27,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark, 
XIV.  276;  Mr.  Yeaman  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  73,  June  7,  1867;  No.  74,  June  13,  1867; 
MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 

cMr.  Yeaman  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  75,  June  17,  1867,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 

tfMr.  Yeaman  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  81,  July  12,  1867;  No.  84,  July  22,  1867;  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Aug.  7,  1867;  MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 
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as  Sept.  3,  1867,  Mr.  Seward  insisted  that  ''in  no  case  must  [the  sub- 
ject of  the]  vote  be  mentioned  in  [the]  treaty,"  though  he  waived  any 
objection  to  Denmark's  taking  a  vote  outside  of  the  treaty.^' 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatches  of 
the  5th  of  September,  No.  98,  and  of  the  7th  of  September,  No.  KM). 

'""In  regard  to  the  notoriety  which  the  negotiation  to  which  3'ou 
refer  has  attained,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  habits  and 
practice  of  republican  government  always  render  even  a  temporaiy 
silence  concerning  important  measures  of  policy  suspicious  and  gener- 
ally impossible.  The  press  of  all  civilized  nations,  now  universally 
employing  the  agency  of  the  telegraph,  has  unavoidably^  and  properly 
become  a  combination  of  great  power,  and  is  alwa3's  more  active  in 
procuring  facts  which  are  involved  in  any  uncertainty  or  nn^stery  than 
in  disseminating  authentic  information  about  which  there  is  no  effort 
at  concealment.  The  difficulty  which  it  was  foreseen  would  attend  the 
preservation  of  confidence  betw^een  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to 
the  negotiations  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  motives  upon  our  part 
for  urging  speed}'^  decision  upon  the  Government  of  Denmark. 

"  As  the  case  stands,  it  seems  to  me  now  more  exti*aordinarv^  that 
SO  little  of  the  negotiations  has  transpired  than  it  is  that  our  proceed- 
ings have  not  remained  altogether  confidential. 

"You  mention  in  3'our  98  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Danish  Government  now  regret  their  having  dissevered  the  proposi- 
tion by  assenting  to  sell  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  Santa  Cruz.  You  inform  me  further  that  in  }^our  opinion  the 
Danish  Government  would  now  much  desire  that  their  own  propo- 
sition for  the  sale  of  the  three  islands  should  be  reinstated  and 
accepted.  You  assign  the  reasons  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded, 
namely,  that  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  with  the  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  legislature  of  that 
country,  and  with  France  could  be  more  successfully  managed  b^^ 
making  a  cession  of  all  than  by  a  cession  of  the  two  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John.  Impressed  with  this  opinion,  you  imply 
rather  than  express  a  recommendation  that  we  shall  open  the  question 
and  accept  the  cession  of  the  three  islands  upon  the  Danish  terms. 

"  The  President  has  at  no  time  entertained  a  doubt  that  the  division 
of  our  original  proposition,  so  as  to  exclude  Santa  Cruz  from  the 
negotiation,  would  prove  a  hindi-aiice  in  Denmark.  He  remains  of 
the  opinion  that  our  pro])osition  was  well  conceived,  having  reference 
to  our  situation  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Circumstances,  however, 
seem  now  to  have  changed.  I  leave  out  of  view  parallel  negotiations 
in  other  (luarters.      In  the  purchase  of  Russian  America,  we  have 

'OFr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  telegram,  Sept.  li,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV. 

288. 
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invested  a  considerable  capital  and  incurred  the  necessity  for  a  large 
expenditure.  The  desire  for  the  acciuisition  of  foreign  territory  has 
sensibly  abated.  The  delays  which  have  attended  the  negotiation, 
notwithstanding  our  urgency,  have  contributed  to  still  farther  allevi- 
ate the  national  desire  for  enlargement  of  territory.  In  short,  we 
have  alreadv  come  to  value  dollars  more  and  dominion  less. 

^'  Utider  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  more  difficult  now  than  it 
htis  heretofore  been  to  accept  the  three  islands  at  the  price  which  is 
set  upon  them  by  the  (Jovernment  of  Denmark.  The  best  we  could 
do  now,  would  be  to  accept  the  two  upon  the  tenns  which  seem  to 
have  been  agreed  upon.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  procrastination 
of  the  negotiation,  even  for  those  two  islands,  may  wear  out  the  popu- 
lar desire  for  even  that  measure  of  partial  acquisition. 

''The  Danish  negotiators  have  asked  us  to  consider  that  the  habits 
of  Denmark  are  slow.  Surely  the  statesmen  of  that  country  can  well 
understand  that  on  the  contrary  in  the  United  States  all  political  move- 
ments necessarily  require  vigor  and  promptitude." 

.  Mr.  Steward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Sept.  2:ij  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Den- 
mark, XIV.  294. 
In  a  confidential  instruction  to.  Mr.  Yeaman  of  Sept.  28,  18(57,  Mr.  Seward, 
referring  to  a  communication  which  he  had  receive<l  directly  from  (Jen. 
Raasloff,  said:  **  We  can  not  now  modify  our  previous  instructions  without 
putting  the  negotiation  in  great  jeopardy.  Procrastination  has  abated  an 
interest  which  was  at  \\s  height  when  we  came  successfully  out  of  a  severe 
civil  war.  No  absolute  need  for  a  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies  is  now 
experienced.  Nations  are  prone  to  postpone  provision  for  distant  contin- 
gencies. Besides,  other  and  cheaper  projects  are  widely  regardcxl  as  feas- 
ible and  equally  or  more  advantageous.  If,  with  reference  to  the  present 
n^otiation  for  the  two  islands,  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  Danish 
Government  that  there  shall  at  the  same  time  be  pending  a  question  of  an 
ultimate  transfer  of  a  third  island,  let  the  Danish  (Joveninient  send  us  a 
protocol  through  your  legation,  to  be  dealt  with  as  on  consultation  we 
shall  find  practicable  and  expedient."     (MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV.  297.) 

October  5, 1867,  Mr.  Seward  cabled  Mr.  Yeaman  to  waive  the  objec- 
tion to  a  popular  vote  and  to  consent  that  one  might  be  tiiken  at  the 
instance  of  Denmark.  These  instructions  were  reiterated  by  telegraph 
on  the  24th  of  October,  with  a  request  to  report  progress." 

A  convention  for  the  cession  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  for 
$7,500,000,  with  stipulations  for  a  popular  vote  and  for  th<*  admission 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  case  of  annexation,  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  was  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  Oct.  24,  1807.*  The 
Russian  minister  at  Copenhagen  offered  Mr.  Yeaman  his  congratula- 
tions; the  French  ministc^r  said  nothing;  the  Prussian  minister  o])s(^rved 


flMr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  0<'t.  24,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark, 
XIV.  300;  same  to  same,  Oct.  25,  18()7,  id.  801. 

2»Mr.  Yeaman  to  Mr.  Sewanl,  Oct.  25,  18H7;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Oct.  26, 
Oct.  30,  Oct.  31,  and  Nov.  15,  1867,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State,  XIV.  304,  305,  307. 
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that  it  looked  an  if  the  United  States  expected  soon  to  need  great  naval 
facilities,  in  which  case  the  acquisition  would  be  of  great  advantage; 
the  British  minister  coupled  with  his  felicitations  a  jesting  remark 
about  Greenland  and  Iceland;  the  Spanish  minii^ter,  while  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Yeaman  personally  on  the  success  of  the  negotiations, 
declared  that,  for  himself  and  his  Government,  he  did  not  like  it.® 

"A  strong  current  of  economical  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  finances 
has  set  in  during  the  autumn,  and  it  has  since  increased  in  volume  and 
in  force.  West  India  accessions  in  harmony  with  the  so-called  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  are  still  deemed  important,  but  there  is  so  strong  a  dis- 
position to  retrench  that  the  treaty  for  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  is  not 
unlikely  to  labor  in  the  Senate  just  as  the  transaction  itself  has  labored 
in  the  country. 

"However  illogical  it  may  seem,  public  opinion  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  terrible  displays  of  hurricanes  and  earthquakes 
in  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Virgin's  Islands.     . 

"These  phenomena. even  brought  confusion  into  the  councils  of 
Governor  Carstensten,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  take  the  public  vote 
of  St.  Thomas.  He  conceded  delay;  that  delay  is  now  a  subject  of 
inquiry  and  a  cause  of  hesitation  here. 

"The  lapse  of  time,  however,  always  tranquilizes  political  excite- 
ment, just  as  it  brings  natural  quiet  after  hurricanes,  volcanoes,  and 
earthquakes. 

"I  hear  from  St.  Thomas  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  favorable  vote 
there,  on  the  9th  of  January  next." 

Mr.  Sewarcl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Dec.  30,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark 

XIV.  310. 
Mr.  Seward's  reference  to  '* economical  sentiment"  probably  was  suggested 

by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  declaring,  on  financial  grounds,  against  further 

purchases  of  territory.     (Bancroft's  Seward,  II.  485. ) 
The  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was  sent  as  a  confidential 

agent  to  cooperate  with  the  Danish  authorities  in  taking  the  vote,  while 

Rear- Admiral  Palmer  was  directed  to  proceed  in  his  flagship,  the  U.  S.  S. 

Susquehanna,  to  St.  Thomas  to  await  there  the  progress  of  events.     (Mr. 

Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hawley,  Oct.  26,  1867,  MS.  Inst.  Special 

Missions,  III.  174;   to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Oct.  30  and  Oct.  31,  1867,  MS.  Inat 

Denmark,  XIV.  304,  305.) 
The  vote  in  St.  Thomas  stood  1,031)  to  22  for  annexation;  in  St.  John,  205 

votes  were  cast,  all  for  annexation.     (Parton,  **The  Danish  islands:   are 

we  bound  in  honor  to  pay  for  them?"     38-39. ) 

• 

''The  treaty  of  the  cession  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  was  sub- 
mitted  by  the  President,  to  the  Senate,  on  the  3d  day  of  December 

«Mr.  Yeaman  to  Mr.  Seward,  Nov.  8,  1867,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State.  Mr.  Yeaman 
refers  in  this  dispatch  to  the  publication  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  See  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  15,  1867,  approving  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations;  also,  as  to  proposed  supplemental  articles,  relating  to  Santa  Cnu,  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  30, 1867,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV.  374, 310. 
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last;  the  Senate  were  afterwards  promptly  advised  by  the  President  of 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  islands  in  favor  of  annexation.  Inso- 
much as  this  is  the  so-called  long  session  of  Congress,  no  inference 
unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the  treaty  can  be  drawn  from  the  delay 
of  its  consideration  in  the  Senate.  On  the  8th  day  of  January  instant, 
a  special  envoy  of  the  Dominican  Republic  arrived  here  to  inform  us 
that  that  Government  had  reconsidered  its  rejection  of  our  propositions 
for  the  purchase  of  Samana,  and  desired  now  to  agree  upon  terms  of 
(•ession.  It  was  due  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  to  give  a  fair 
considerafion  to  the  Dominican  proposition.  That  subject  is  therefore 
now  under  discussion  in  this  Department.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Senate  will  prefer  to  wait  for  the  result  of  my  conferences  with  the 
Dominican  minister  before  proceeding  to  a  final  consideration  of  the 
Danish  treaty.  Certainly  the  treaty  for  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John 
loses  nothing  in  popular  favor  by  a  free  examination  upon  its  merits." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Jan.  29,  1868,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark, 
XIV.  313. 

''I  have  your  private  letter  of  the  2d  of  January,  for  which  1  give 
you  my  thanks.  I  should  regret  if  you  were  disturbed  by  the  reflec- 
tions and  criticisms  concerning  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  for  the 
Danish  islands  to  which  you  allude.  It  may  well  be  understood,  once 
for  all,  that  no  new  national  policy,  deliberately  undertaken  upon  con- 
siderations of  future  advantage,  ever  .finds  universal  favor  when  first 
announced.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  the  public  in  every  nation 
were  so  well  informed  as  to  be  prepared  to  accept  a  polic}''  of  that  sort 
immediately  upon  its  announcement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
what  necessity  there  would  be  for  statesmanship.  In  that  case  the 
nation  would  direct  beforehand,  and  infallibly,  in  all  cases  what  should 
be  done,  and  what  should  be  left  undone.  It  is  the  great  advantiige  of 
a  free  republic,  that  all  important  subjects  are  examined  in  all  the 
lights,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  in  which  reason,  interest,  prejudice, 
and  passion  can  place  them. 

"Certainly  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  all  that  can  be  expected,  is 
that  decisions  upon  public  questions  shall  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time,  be  wisely  made,  and  shall  receive  universal  acquiescence.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
rendered  very  complex  by  internal  checks  and  balances,  has  failed  at 
any  time  to  act  with  not  only  as  much  wisdom  but  also  with  as  much 
promptness  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  as  other  nations  gen- 
erally do. 

"It  is  now  seen  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Jefferson  at  any 
time  during  twelve  years,  to  protest  against  hostile  criticisms  on  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  No  one  now  thinks  that  the  Government 
decided  either  rashly  or  unwisely  in  the  acquisition  of  California. 
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The  shaipness  of  criticism  upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  is  manifestly 
abated  alread}^. 

''  The  extension  of  the  United  States  into  the  trgpical  seas  is  an  affair 
scarcel}'  less  important  than  either  of  those.  It  would  have  been  won- 
derful if  it  had  escaped  a  searching  popular  investigation/' 

Mr.  Sewaixi,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeainan,  Jan.  29,  1868,  "private  and  confi- 
dential," MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV.  315. 

In  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Jan.  2,  1868  (MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV. 
312),  Mr.  Seward  said:  "It  would  not  be  becoming  for  me  to  entertain 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  state  concerning  incidental  debates  and 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  treaty  for  the  two  Danish  islands,  while  it  is 
undergoing  constitutional  consideration  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress." 

Early  in  1868  the  treaty  was  ratified  b\^  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark, but,  as  it  still  remained  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  ratifications  could  not  then  be  exchanged. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  Feb.  20  and  April  10,  1868,  ^IS. 
Inst.  Denmark,  XIV.  317, 320;  same  to  Mr.  Bille,  Feb.  20, 1868,  MS.  Notes, 
Danish  Leg.  VI.  243. 

''Important  domestic  questions  which  have  arisen  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  and  in  a  periodical  political  crisis  have  largely  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  during  the  present  \'ear, 
to  the  exclusion  of  external  policies.  Owing  to  this  cause,  as  it  is 
believed,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  thus  far  delayed  proceed- 
ings to  fulfill  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  which 
was  effected  with  so  much  alacrity  and  unanimity  in  1867.  The  Senate 
has  delayed  until  the  present  moment  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
with  Denmark  for  the  acquisition  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 

"Some  other  important  treaties  have  been  postponed.  It  is  now 
manifest  that  the  session  of  Congress  is  approaching  its  end.  Judging 
from  existing  indications,  I  think  the  Danish  treaty  will  be  left  for 
considemtion  until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  while  the  question 
upon  the  Alaska  appropriation  may  l^e  expected  to  be  decided  before 
the  adjournment. 

"During  the  recess  of  Congress,  we  shall  be  more  able  than  we  are 
now  to  collect  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  Danish  treaty, 
and  to  consider  whether  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  question  is 
needful  or  desirable." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  June  29,  1868,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark, 
XIV.  324. 

Congress  having  adjourned  in  the  summer  of  1869  without  action 
by  the  Senate  upon  the  treaty,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to  the  Danish 
minister  at  Washington  the  ccmclusion  of  an  additional  article  extend- 
ing the  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  one  year. 

Mr.  Sewani,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yeaman,  No.  95,  Aug.  17;  No.  96,  Aug.  17; 
and  No.  98,  Aug.  27,  1868,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV.  329,  330,  331.  In 
hie  No.  96,  Mr.  Seward  said:  ** There  is  manifest  in  the  public  mind  some- 
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thing  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  recent  treaty  acijiiiRitions  of  Alaska  and 
St.  Thomas,  and  for  e8tal)liHhing  reciprocal  trade  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  I  do  not,  however,  fimi  this  reaction  as  yet  sufficientH'  strong  to 
justify  an  expectation  that  the  addition  of  Santa  Cruz,  with  an  increase  of 
the  purt^hase  money  stipulated  in  our  Danish  treaty,  would  probably 
render  it  more  acceptal)le  to  the  Senate  and  Congress." 

Such  an  article  was  signed  at  Washington,  Oct.  15,  1868. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bille,  Oct.  15,  1SH8,  MS.  Notes  to  Danish  Leg. 
VI.  249;  Mr.  Bille  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  11,  1868,  MSS.  Dept.  of  StaU»;  Mr. 
Sewanl  to  Mr.  Yeanian,  Nov.  28,  1868,  MS.  Inst.  Denmark,  XIV\  3;i6; 
Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Bille,  Jan.  14,  1869,  MS.  Notes  to  Danish  Ix^g.  VI.  255. 

By  another  article,  concluded  at  Washington  Oct.  14,  1869,  the  time 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  was  still  further  extended  till  April 
14,  1S70. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bille,  Sept.  25,  1869,  MS.  Notes  to  Danish  I^g. 
VI.  277;  same  to  same,  Oct.  13,  1869,  id.  279. 

•"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
12th  instant  in  which  you  refer  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Ortober  24,  1867,  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  and  more 
particularly  to  the  additional  article  signed  on  the  14th  day  of  October 
last,  whereby  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  exchanged  in 
Washington  on  or  before  this  date.  You  inform  me  in  this  note  that 
you  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  that  exchange  so  soon  as  you  shall  be 
informed  that  it  can  be  made. 

''The  term  limited  for  the  exchange  expires  this  day.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  not  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty 
and  I  am  not  authorized  to  proceed  further  with  reference  thereto. 

"'In  communicating  this  result  of  the  withholding  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  its*  advice  and  consent  from  the  treatv  referred 
to,  I  take  leave  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  note 
which  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Seward,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  (i^^n- 
eral  Raasloff,  under  date  July  17, 1866,  Mr.  Seward  expressly  indicated 
to  General  Raasloff  that  any  treaty  resulting  from  the  negotiations 
inaugurated  and  begun  by  that  note,  would  recjuire  the  constitutional 
action  thereupon  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  feec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bille,  April  14,  1H70,  MS.  XotcH  to  Danish 
Leg.  VI.  288. 

Mr.  Yeaman,  with  his  dij«pat<*h  No.  239,  May  14,  1870,  en(I<)>H*j*  a  copy  of  a 
ppeech  of  Gen.  Raasloff  in  the  Ripsdag,  exi)laininp,  on  tlie  ground  of  the 
failure  of  the  treaty,  his  re-^^ignation  from  the  Daninh  caMnct,  at*  niininter 
of  war  and  the  navv.  He  adverts  to  the  fact  tliat,  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  IVninark,  he  j>roceeded,  at  the  re<jueHt  r)f  his  (Jovemnjent, 
to  Washington,  with  a  view  t4>  remove  the  difficulti(»s  which  had  arisen  in 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  treaty. 

See  Mr.  Forter,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C'arr,  Dec.  2t),  1W)2,  MS.  In.«t.  Denmark, 
XV.  515;  Mr.  Wharton,  Actnig  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Navy,  Aug.  3,  1891, 
182  MS.  Dom.  T>*t.  653. 

H^  Doc.  551 39 
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"The  treaty  had  no  champion  among  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  .  .  .  The  Senate  deci<led'  to  lay  the  treaty  on  the  table; 
.  .  .  Johnson's  term  expired,  and  Hamilton  Fish  became  Secretary  of 
State  before  all  hope  of  the  treaty  was  abandoned.  ...  In  1870  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  unanimously  against  ratification, 
and  the  Senate  seems  to  have  given  a  unanimous  acquiescence  in  that 
opinion."  (Bancroft's  Seward,  II.  486,  citing  Pierce's  Sumner,  IV.  623, 
329,  624. ) 

See,  also,  Schuyler's  Am.  Dip.  23;  "The  St.  Thomas  Treaty;  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  New  York,  1869;  Parton's  The  Danish 
Islands,  Boston,  1869. 

In  a  confidential  dispatch  of  November  28,  1892,  Mr.  Carr,  then 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Copenhagen,  stated  that  he  was 
unofiicially  authorized  to  say  that  the  Danish  Government  would  fav- 
orably consider  a  proposal  from  the  United  States  to  revive  the 
convention  of  1867.**  Mr.  Foster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  Denmark,  but  declared  that, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Administration  then  in  power, 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  the  moment  was  impracticable. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  islands 
was  "one  of  far-reaching  and  national  importance,  the  extent  of  which 
is  appreciated  by  no  one  more  than  the  President."* 

A  similar  intimation  as  to  the  favorable  disposition  of  Denmark  was 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  1896,  and  informal  discussions  took 
place  at  Copenhagen  and  in  Washington.^  Januarj'  24,  1902,  a  con- 
vention was  signed  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State^ 
and  Mr.  Brun,  Danish  minister,  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  ''the  islands  of  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John,  and  Sainte  Croix,  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  rocks,"  for  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000.''  The  convention  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
February  17,  1902.  The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  lower  house  of 
the  Danish  Rigsdag;  but,  Oct.  21,  1902,  the  Landsthing  (the  upper 
house)  by  a  vote  of  32  to  32  declined  to  ratify  it. 

(9)    MOLE   ST.  NICOLAS. 

§124. 

"'  Successive  Administrations  have  labored  to  secure  a  We.st  Indian 
naval  station.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  United  States 
leased  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicolas  from  Hayti  for  this  purpose." 

Rejwrt  of  Mr.  Lodge,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  March  31, 
1898.  S.  Doe.  284,  57  Cong.  1  eess.  19. 

'S.  Doc.  284,  57  Cong.  1  sees.  20. 

*Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  to  Mr.  Carr,  min.  to  Denmark,  confidential,  Dec.  20, 
1892,  S.  Doc.  284  57  Cong.  1  sess.  22. 

c^.  Doc.  284,  5    Cong.  1  sees.  24-25. 

''8.  Doc..  284,  57  Cong.  1  sees.  In  this  document  will  \ye  found  the  report  of  Mr. 
Cullom,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Feb.  5,  1902,  in  favor  of  the 
approval  of  the  convention.  See,  also,  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  islands  and  the 
alleged  part  of  Captain  Christmas  in  the  transaction,  report  of  Mr.  Dalzell,  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  July  1,  1902,  H.  Report- 
2749,  57  Cong.  1  sess. 
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In  1882,  and  again  in  1884,  while  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  Secretary 
of  State,  the  United  States  declined  to  entertain  a  proposal  from 
President  Salomon,  of  Hayti,  for  the  cession  of  a  naval  station  in  that 
country.^  In  1891,  however,  Rear- Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi,  U.S.  N., 
was  sent  as  special  commissioner  to  Hayti,  to  endeavor,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  minister  at  Port-au-Prince,  to  obtain  a  lease 
to  the  United  States  of  Mole  St.  Nicolas  for  that  purpose.*  The 
Haj'tian  authorities  objected  to  the  form  of  the  commissioners'  powers.^ 
This  objection  was  removed  by  sending  new  powers;  but  the  Haytian 
Government  ultimately  declined  to  entertain  the  American  proposals. ** 
The  American  minister  reported  that  much  excitement  was  caused. in 
Ha^'ti  by  the  presence  of  the  United  States  fleet  at  Port-au-Prince  and 
by  the  negotiations  for  the  lease  of  the  Mole.' 

« Supra,  §  100. 

ft  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Adm.  (iherardi,  Jan.  1,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti,  III. 
160;  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Douglass,  Jan.  1, 1891,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti,  ill.  159; 
same  to  same,  Feb.  12, 1891,  id.  169. 

cMt.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Admiral  Gherardi,  Feb.  18,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti, 
III.  171. 

rfMr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Douglass,  May  20,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti, 
III.  187,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  latter's  dispatch  No.  164,  of  May  7,  1891; 
see,  also,  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Adm.  (iherardi,  Feb.  27,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti, 
III.  172;  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Douglass,  Feb.  28,  1891,  id.  173. 

<?Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sei\  of  State,  to  Mr.  Douglass.  May  19,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Hayti, 
III.  186,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Douglass'  No.  159,  of  May  2,  1891; 
•'Haiti  and  the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  Douglass,  N.  Am.  IUw.,Sept.  1891,  337,  and 
Oct.,  1891,  450:  The  Haytian  Question,  by  Verax,  New  York,  1891. 

As  to  a  coaling  station  in  Peru,  see  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  min. 
to  Peru,  Nov.  22,  1881,  and  Dec.  3,  1881,  For.  Rel.,  1881,  948, 955;  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Hicks,  min.  to  Peru,  June  27,  1889,  MS.  Inst.  Peru,  XVII.  388;  Mr. 
Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hicks,  min.  to  Peru,  tel.,  I)€K!.  4,  1889,  MS.  Inst. 
Peru,  XVII.  399,  saying:  "Postpone  consideration  of  coaling  station  until  further 
advised." 

The  Department  of  State  *'ha8  received  no  recent  information  as  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  by  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any 
other  European  power."  (Report  of  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec. 
13,  1899,  S.  Doc.  41,  56  Cong.  1  sess.) 

See,  generally,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  min.  to  Cent.  Am., 
April  7, 1884,  18  MS.  Inst.  Cent.  Am.  374;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sampson, 
min.  to  Ecuador,  April  22,  1899,  MS.  Inst.  Ecuador,  I.  569;  same  to  same,  Dec.  11, 
1899,  MS.  Inst.  Ecuador,  II.  15;  same  to  same,  March  28,  1900,  id.  34;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Navy,  Aug.  1,  1900,  246  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  653;  Nov.  15,  1900,  249 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  116;  Jan.  18,  1901,  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
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I.  THE  NATIONAL  DOMAIN, 

§  125. 

"  The  territorial  property  of  a  state  consists  in  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  state  community  and  subjected  to  its  sovereignty,  and  it 
comprises  the  whole  area,  whether  of  land  or  water,  included  within 
definite  boundaries  ascertained  by  occupation,  prescription,  or  treaty, 
together  with  such  inhabited  or  uninhabited  lands  as  are  considered 
to  have  become  attendant  on  the  ascertained  territory  through  occu- 
pation or  accretion,  and,  when  such  area  abuts  upon  the  sea,  together 
with  a  certain  margin  of  water." 

HaU  Int.  Law  (4tb  ed.).  §  30,  p.  106;  Scott's  Cases  on  Int.  Law,  citing 
Boufils-FaucliiUe,  Manuel  de  Droit  Int.  (1894),  §§  482-519;  Jellinek, 
Das  Recht  des  Moderuen  Staates,  I.  355-366;  Jones,  Index  to  Legal 
Periodicals,  I.  545;  Liszt,  Das  Voliierreoht  systematisch  dargestellt 
(1898),  71-83;  Wheaton.  Dana's  ed.  §  162. 

As  to  occupation,  see  sui)ra,  §§  80,  81.  As  to  i)rescription,  see  supra,  §  88. 
As  to  aceretlon.  see  supra.  §  82.  As  to  semi -sovereign  states  and 
protectorates,  see  8Ui)ra,  §§  13,  14. 

II.  TERRITORIAL    LIMITS. 
1.  Abtificial  Lines. 

§  126. 

Where  a  treaty  provides  that  the  boundary  between  two  countries 
shall  follow  certain  parallels  of  latitude,  or  certain  straight  lines 
running  from  point  to  point,  which  parallels  and  lines  shall  be  sur- 
veyed and  marked  by  commissioners  upon  the  land,  and,  as  agreed 
upon  and  established  by  the  commissioners,  shall  in  all  time  be 
faithfully  respected,  without  any  variation  therein,  unless  by  express 
and  free  consent  of  both  countries,  "  the  monuments  placed  by  the 
commissioners,  or  the  line  as  otherwise  fixed  by  descriptive  words 
referring  to  natural  objects,  or  by  the  drawings  and  maps  of  the 
commissioners,  would,  it  is  plain,  be  conclusive  in  all  time  by  force 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  It  would  l)e  the  line  agreed  upon 
and  established,  even  although  it  should  afterwards  appear  that,  by 
reason  of  error  of  astronomical  observations  or  of  calculation,  it 
varied  from  the  parallel  of. latitude  where  that  was  the  line,  or  in  the 
other  part  did  not  make  exactly  a  straight  line." 

Gushing,  At.-Oen.  (18.^»fi).  8  Op.  175-170,  referring  to  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  December  30,  1853,  10  Stat.  1032. 

See,  as  to  an  error  in  the  "  Old  Line  "  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions,  at  Rouse's  Point.  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  80, 
112,  119,  129,  135-130,  149-153.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
provision  was  made  by  treaty  for  running  the  line,  and  that  it  was 
assumed  that  it  had  never  been  surveyed.  (Moore,  Int  Arbitrations, 
I.  70-71.) 
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By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  conchided 
February  22,  1819,  Article  II.,  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, after  following  the  western  l>ank  of  the  river  Sabine  from  the 
sea  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  to  proceed  by 
a  certain  course  to  the  Rio  Roxo,  or  Red  River,  and  thence  by  that 
river  westward  "  to  the  degree  of  longitude  100  west  from  Ijondon 
and  23  from  Washington;  .  .  .  the  whole  being  as  laid  down  in 
Melish's  map  of  the  United  States,  published  at  Philadelphia,  im- 
proved to  the  first  of  January,  1818."  By  Article  IV.  the  contracting 
parties,  in  order  .'*  to  fix  this  line  with  more  precision,  and  to  place 
the  landmarks  which  shall  designate  exactly  the  limits  of  Iwth 
nations,"  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  and  surveyors  '*  to  run 
and  mark  the  said  line."  It  was  held  that,  while  Melish's  map  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement,  and  w^as  to  have  the  same  eifect 
as  if  it  had  l)een  expressly  made  a  part  of  the  treaty,  yet,  looking  at 
the  entire  instrument,  it  was  clear  that  the  contracting  parties 
intended,  as  shown  by  Article  IV.,  that  the  line  should  be  subsequently 
fixed  with  more  precision,  and  that,  in  referring  to  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  they  meant  that  meridian  as  astronomically  located,  and 
not  necessarily  as  it  appeared  in  the  map,  where  it  was  in  fact  laid 
down  far  east  of  its  true  position. 

United  States  r.  Texas  (181)6),  102  U.  S.  1.  This  case  related  to  the  ter- 
ritory soiuetiiiies  called  (Jreer  County,  which  was  claimed  by  Texas. 
It  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  but  to  be  sub.1o«.*t 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  ot  the  United  States. 

2.    Mountains  and  Hills. 

§  12T. 

"  Where  a  boundary  follows  mountains  or  hills,  the  water  divide 
constitutes  the  frontier.'' 

Hall.  Int.  Law  (4th  ed.),  §  38,  p.  127.  This  rule,  while  simple  enough  in 
principle,  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  of  application. 

As  to  the  question  of  tlie  "  Highlands,"  in  the  northeastern  boundary 
l)etwt»en  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  see  Moore, 
Int.  Arlutrations.  I.  (UV^W,  78,  100,  Ktt),  114,  l.'U,  158-lGl. 

As  to  the  (piestion  l>etween  tlie  watershed  and  highest  mountain  peaks.  In 
the  Argentine-Chilean  l)ouiidary,  see  id.  V.  4854. 

As  to  the  case  of  a  plateau,  see  the  British-Portuguese  arbitration  con- 
cerning the  iMmndaries  of  Manica  land,  id.  Y.  4985  et  seq. 

*\.    UlVERS. 
(1)    DIVISIONAL    LINES. 

§  128. 

"  WTiere  a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous 
states,  the  middle  of  tlie  channel — the  filurn  aquae  or  thalweg — 
is  generally  taken  as  the  line  of  their  separation,  the  presumption 
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of  law  being  that  the  right  of  navigation  is  common  to  them  both. 
But  this  presumption  may  l)e  rebutted  or  destroyed  by  actual  proof 
of  the  exchisive  title  of  one  of  the  riparian  proprietors  to  the  entire 
river.  Such  title  may  have  been  acquired  by  prior  occupancy,  pur- 
chase, cession,  treaty,  or  any  one  of  the  modes  by  which  other  public 
territory  may  l^e  acquired.  But  where  the  river  not  only  separates 
the  conterminous  states,  but  also  their  territorial  jurisdictions,  the 
thalweg,  or  middle  channel,  forms  the  line  of  separation  through 
the  bays  and  estuaries  through  which  the  w^aters  of  the  river  flow 
into  the  sea.  As  a  general  rule,  this  line  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  deepest  channel,  although  it  may  divide  the  river  and  its  estu- 
aries into  two  very  unequal  parts.  But  the  deeper  channel  may  be 
less  suited,  or  totally  unfit,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  in  which 
case  the  dividing  line  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  one  which  is  best 
suited  and  ordinarily  used  for  that  object.  The  division  of  the 
islands  in  the  river  and  its  bays  would  follow  the  same  rule." 

Hallec'k,  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  I.  171.  HaH  observes:  "Upon  whatever 
grounds  proi)erty  in  the  entirety  of  a  stream  or  lake  is  established, 
it  would  seem  in  all  cases  to  carry  with  it  a  right  to  the  opposite 
bank  as  accessory  to  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  perhaps  It  even  gives 
a  right  to  a  sufficient  margin  for  defensive  or  revenue  jmrposes, 
when  the  title  is  derived  from  occupation,  or  from  a  treaty  of  which 
the' object  is  to  mark  out  a  ix)litical  frontier."  See  his  discussion  of 
this  statement,  with  examples  and  distinctions.  (Hall,  Int.  Law, 
4th  ed.  128-129.) 

When  a  great  river  is  the  boundaiy  between  two  nations  or  states, 
if  the  original  property  is  in  neither  and  there  be  no  convention 
respecting  it,  each  holds  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  where  a 
state  which  is  the  original  proprietor  grants  the  territory  on  one  side 
onlv,  it  retains  the  river  within  its  own  domains,  and  the  newlv- 
erected  state  extends  to  the  river  only.  In  such  case  the  low-water 
mark  is  its  boundary,  whether  the  fluctuations  in  the  stream  result 
from  tides  or  from  an  annual  rise  and  fall. 

Handly  v.  Anthony,  5  Wheaton,  374. 

In  a  disputed  boundary  case,  in  which  a  state  was  held  to  have  own- 
ership of  soil  and  jurisdiction  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  defined  to  include  "that  portion  of  its  soil  which  is  alternately 
covered  and  left  hare  an  there  may  he  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
giipply  of  water ^  and  which  is  adequate  to  contain  it  at  its  arerar/e  and 
mean  stage  during  the  entire  year^  without  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary freshets  of  the  winter  or  spring^  or  the  extreme  droughts  of  the 
summer  or  autumn^ 

It  was  also  held  that  in  places  where  the  bank  was  not  defined,  the 
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line  must  be  continued  up  the  river  on  the  line  of  its  bed,  as  defined 
above. 

State  of  Alabama  v.  State  of  Georgia,  23  Howard,  505. 

"  'When  a  navigable  river  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two  in- 
dependent states,  the  line  defining  the  point  at  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  t\vo  separates  is  well  established  to  be  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  stream.  The  interest  of  each  state  in  the  navigation 
of  the  river  admits  of  no  other  line.  The  preservation  by  each  of  its 
equal  right  in  the  navigation  of  the  stream  is  the  subject  of  para- 
mount interest.  It  is,  therefore,  laid  down  in  all  the  recognized 
treatises  on  international  law  of  modern  times  that  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  stream  marks  the  true  boundary  between  the  adjoining 
states  up  to  which  each  state  will  on  its  side  exercise  jurisdiction.  In 
international  law,  therefore,  and  by  the  usage  of  European  nations, 
the  term  '  middle  of  the  stream,'  as  applied  to  a  navigable  river,  is 
the  same  as  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  such  stream,  and  in  that  sense 
the  terms  are  used  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763.  By  the  language, '  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source 
to  the  river  Iberville/  as  there  used,  is  meant  along  the. middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  river  Mississippi.     ... 

"  The  reason  and  necessity  of  the  rule  of  international  law  as  to 
the  midchannel  being  the  true  boundary  line  of  a  navigable  river 
separating  independent  states  may  not  be  as  cogent  in  this  country, 
where  neighboring  States  are  under  the  same  General  Government,  as 
in  Europe,  yet  the  same  rule  will  be  held  to  obtain  unless  changed  by 
statute  or  usage  of  so  great  a  length  of  time  as  to  have  acquired  the 
force  of  law. 

"As  we  have  stated,  in  international  law  and  by  the  usage  of 
European  nations,  the  terms  '  middle  of  the  stream '  and  '  midchan- 
nel ■  of  a  navigable  river  are  synonymous  and  interchangeably  used. 
The  enabling  act  of  April  18,  1818,  (3  Stat.  428,  c.  f>7,)  under  which 
Illinois  adopted  a  constitution  and  lx*came  a  State  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  made  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  western 
lx)undary  of  the  State.  The  enabling  act  of  March  6,  1820,  (3  Stat, 
c.  22,  sec.  2,  p.  515,)  under  which  Missouri  l)ecame  a  State  and  wa? 
admitted  into  the  Union,  made  the  middle  of  the  main  rhunnel  of  the 
Mississippi  Hirer  the  eastern  boundary,  so  far  as  its  boundary  was 
conterminous  with  the  western  boundary  of  Illinois.  The  enabling 
act  of  August  r>,  1846,  (9  Stat.  56,  c.  89,)  under  which  Wisconsin 
adopted  a  constitution  and  became  a  State  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  gives  the  western  boundary  of  that  State,  after  reaching  the 
river  St.  Croix,  as  follows:  'Thence  down  the  main  channel  of  said 
river  to  the  Mississippi,  thence  down  the  centre  of  the  main  channel 
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of  that '  (Mississippi)  '  river  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.'  The  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Illinois  must  there- 
fore be  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river  which  forms  a 
portion  of  its  western  boundary.  It  is  very  evident  that  these  terms, 
*  middle  of  the  Mississippi  River,'  and  '  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  River,'  and  '  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of  that 
river,'  as  thus  used,  are  synonymous.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  intended  that  those  terms,  as  applied 
to  the  Mississippi  River  separating  Illinois  and  Iowa,  should  have  a 
different  meaning  when  applied  to  the  Mississippi  River  separating 
Illinois  from.  Missouri  or  a  different  meaning  when  used  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  portion  of  the  western  lx)undary  of  Wisconsin.  They  were 
evidently  used  as  signifying  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  [The  court 
here  discussed  Dunlieth  and  Dubuque  Bridge  Co.  i\  County  of 
Dubuque,  55  Iowa,  558,  565,  and  Buttenuth  ik  St.  Louis  Bridge  Co., 
123  Illinois,  535,  548.] 

"  The  opinions  in  both  of  these  cases  are  able  and  present,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  different  views  as  to  the  line  of  jurisdiction 
between  neighboring  States,  separated  by  a  navigable  stream ;  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  controlling  consideration  in  this  matter  is  that 
w^hich  preserves  to  each  State  equality  in  the  right  of  navigation  in 
the  river.  We  therefore  hold,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  that  the 
true  line  in  navigable  rivers  between  the  States  of  the  Union  which 
separates  the  jurisdiction  of  one  from  the  other  is  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  river.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  each  State 
extends  to  the  thread  of  the  stream,  that  is,  to  the  '  midchannel,'  and, 
if  there  be  several  channels,  to  the  middle  of  the  principal  one,  or, 
rather,  the  one  usuallv  followed. 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  declared  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  State  of  Illinois  is  the  middle 
of  the  main  navigable  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

Iowa  V,  lUinois  (189.3),  147  U.  S.  1,  7-14,  citing  Whea ton's  Elements 
(8th  ed.),  sees.  192  and  202;  Creasy,  First  Platform  of  Int.  Law, 
sec.  2,S1,  p.  222 ;  Ilalieck.  Int  Law,  I.  c.  vi.,  sec.  23 ;  Woolsey,  Int.  Law, 
S  (52 ;  Phlllimore,  Int.  Law,  I.  2.39. 

See  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Bridge  Co.  v.  Illinois  (19(X)),  175  U.  S.  02G,  citing 
not  only  the  above  case,  but  also  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Bridge  Co.  v. 
The  People,  145  Illinois,  .'06,  in  which,  said  the  court.  "  it  ^vas  held 
that  when  the  middle  of  a  navigable  river  becomes  the  boundary  line 
between  two  States,  the  middle  of  the  current  or  channel  of  commerce 
will  be  regarded  as  the  boundary  line." 

The  rejwrt  of  commissioners  apjwinted  Feb.  3.  189<»,  KM)  IT.  S.  (\8S,  to  find 
and  re-mark  the  line  between  Missouri  and  low^a.  is  confirmed  in 
Missouri  v,  Iowa  (1897),  l<r>  IT.  s.  118. 

T\Tiere  the  boundary  between  two  States  (e.  g,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri)  is  "the  middle  of  the  main  channel"  of  a  river,  the  line 
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changes  with  the  changes  in  the  middle  of  the  river's  main  channel, 
due  to  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  soil. 

Bellefontalne  Imp.  Co.  r.  NIedrinjfhaiis  (1809),  181  lU.  42C,  5.5  N.  E.  IW; 
McBalne  v.  Johnson,  155  Mo.  191,  55  S.  W.  1031 ;  Bonewits  v.  Wy- 
gaiit.  75  Ind.  41. 

The  boundary  between  IHinois  and  Iowa  is  the  middle  of  the  main  navl- 
gal)le  channel  of  the  Mississip])!,  and  not  the  middle  of  the  river  bed. 
(Keokuk  &  H.  Bridge  Co.  r.  People  (111.),  47  N.  E.  313.) 

For  the  confirmation  of  the  reiiort  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
mark the  boundary  between  Missouri  and  Iowa,  see  State  of  Missouri 
V.  State  of  Iowa,  1G5  U.  S.  118,  17  S.  Ct.  290. 

The  boundary  Iwtween  Missouri  and  Nebraska  in  the  vicinity  of  iBland 
Precinct  is  the  c*enter  line  of  the  original  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
as  it  was  before  tlie  avulsion  of  1867  and  not  the  center  line  of  tlie  chan- 
nel since  that  time,  although  no  water  now  flows  through  the  original 
channel.     (Mis.^ouri  r.  Nebraska  (1904),  196  U.  S.  2.S.) 

As  to  the  apportionment  of  accretions  among  riparian  proprietors,  see 
Kehr  i\  Snyder,  114  111.  313,  55  xVm.  Rep.  866. 

Where  A's  land  was  bounded  by  a  river,  and  B's  land,  which  lay  entirely 
under  water  and  was  acquiretl  by  patent  from  the  State,  was  l)ouiided 
by  A's,  it  was  held  that  accretions  extending  from  the  shore  into  the 
river  belonged  to  A,  while  accretions  forming  in  tlie  river  and  ex- 
tending toward  the  shore  belonged  to  B.  (Llnthicum  r.  Coan,  (>4  Md. 
439,  53  Am.  Rep.  219;  S.  P.,  Posey  r.  James,  7  Lea  (Tenn.),  98.) 

Where  tracts  of  land  on  ojjiwsite  shores  of  a  stream  gradually  come  to- 
gether, the  line  of  contact  becomes  the  dividing  line.  (Buse  r.  Kns- 
sell,  86  Mo.  209. ) 

Where  two  nations  are  pos.sessed  of  territory  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
bay  or  navigable  river,  the  sovereignty  of  each  presumptively  ex- 
tends to  the  middle  of  the  water  from  any  part  of  their  respective 
shores.  But,  where  one  nation  first  takes  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  bay  or  navigal)le  river,  and  exercises  sovereignty  thereon,  the 
neighl)oring  people  shall  neverthelass  be  ''  lords  of  their  particular 
ports,  and  so  nuich  of  the  sea  or  navigable  river  as  the  convenient 
access  to  the  shore  requires." 

Crittenden,  At.  Gen.  (1851),  5  Op.  412.     As  to  the  concurrent  jurisiliction 

exercised  by  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  over  the  St.  Croix  River,  see 

Opsahl  i\  Judd,  30  Minn.  12G. 

Grants  of  land  bounded  by  fresh-water  rivers,  where  the  expres- 
sions designating  the  water  lino  arc  general,  confer  the  proprietorship 
on  the  grantee  to  the  middle  thread  of  the  stream,  and  entitle  him  to 
accretions.  This  rule  applies  to  a  great  public  water  coursi%  like  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Ijouis.  The  doctrine  that  on  rivers  '*  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  "  grants  of  land  are  bounded  bv  ordinary  hig^h- 
water  mark  "  has  no  application  in  this  case ;  "  nor  does  the  size  of 
the  river  alter  the  rule. 

Jones  V,  Soulard,  24  Howard,  41.  On  these  grounds  it  was  held  that  the 
city  of  St.  Ix)uis,  being  bounded  "  by  the  Mississippi,"  extended  to 
the  middle  of  that  river. 
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By  the  common  law  the  title  of  owners  of  land  bordering  on  rivers 
alx>ve  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  extended  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream;  below  such  ebb  and  flow  it  extended  only  to  the  ordinary 
high- water  mark,  the  title  to  the  land  below  that  mark  being  in  the 
Crown.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  was  the  fact  that  in  England 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  constituted  the  essential  test  of  naviga- 
bility. In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  character  of  its  streams, 
the  rule  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  is  inapplicable,  and  the  true 
test  is  found  in  the  fact  of  navigability.  This  is  the  doctrine  iri 
many  of  the  States,  though  in  some  of  them  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  has  been  maintained.  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the 
rule  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  for  determining  navigability  has 
been  discarded  since  the  case  of  The  Genesee  Chiefs  12  Howard,  443, 
455.  What  is  described  in  Barnev  i\  Keokuk,  94  IT.  S.  824,  338,  as 
"  the  confusion  of  navigable  with  tide  water,  found  in  monuments  of 
the  common  law,"  long  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  and  for  two 
generations  excluded  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  from  the  gr6at  rivers 
and  inland  seas. 

Packer  y.  Bird  (1891),  137  U.  S.  061. 

An  owner  of  lands  on  a  navigable  stream  holds  only  toi  high- 
water  mark  and  not  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

WaUace  v.  Driver,  61  Ark.  429,  '^  S.  W.  G41 ;  Perkni8  r.  Adams  (Mo.)  33 
S.  W.  778.  Low-water  mark  is  the  point  to  which  the  river  recedes 
at  its  lowest  stage;  high-water  mark  is  the  line  to  which  the  river 
rises  for  periods  sufficient  to  deprive  the  soil  of  vegetation  and 
render  it  valueless  for  agriculture.  (Paine  Lumber  Co.  v.  United 
States,  .j5  Fed.  Rep.  8,54;  Carpenter  v.  Board  of  Comrs.  (Minn.), 
56  Minn.  513,  ."^S  X.  W.  295.) 

A  mussel-bed  over  which  the  water  ebbs  and  flows  at  every  tide,  and 
between  which  and  the  shore  no  water  flows  at  low  tide,  is  not  an 
island,  but  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  shore.  (King  y. 
Young,  76  Me.  76,  49  Am.  Rep.  596. ) 

(2)     NAVIGATION. 
§     129. 

It  was  said  in  The  Montello,  20  Wall.  430,  439,  that  public  navi- 
gable rivers  were  those  that  were  ''  navigable  in  fact;  ■'  and  that  they 
were  "  navigable  in  fact  when  they  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  of 
l)eing  used,  in  their  ordinary  condition,  as  highways  for  commerce, 
over  which  trade  and  travel  are  or  may  be  conducted  in  the  custom- 
ary modes  of  travel  on  water."  And  again  (p.  4-^2)  :  ''  It  is  not, 
however,  as  Chief  Justice  Shaw  said,  21  Pick.  344,  '  everv  small 
creek  in  which  a  fishing  skiff  or  gimning  canoe  can  l)e  made  to  float 
at  high  water  which  is  deemed  navigable,  but,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  character  of  a  navigable  stream,  it  must  be  generally  and  com- 
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monly  useful  to  some  purpose  of  trade  or  agriculture.' "  These 
utterances  in  the  case  of  The  Montello  related  to  the  Fox  River,  in 
whicli  there  was  an  abundant  flow  of  water  and  a  general  capacity 
for  navigation  along  its  entire  length,  so  that,  although  it  was  at 
certain  places  obstructed  by  rapids  and  rocks,  yet  if  those  obstruc- 
tions were  overcome  bv  canals  and  locks  the  stream  could  in  its 
ordinary  condition  be  used  for  general  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
Rio  Grande  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico  is  not  such  a  stream. 
The  ordinai-y  flow  of  water  is  insufficient.  Its  use  for  any  pur- 
poses of  transportation  has  been  and  is  exceptional  and  only  in 
times  of  temporary  high  water.  The  mere  fact  that  logs,  poles, 
and  rafts  are  floated  down  a  stream  occasionally  and  in  times  of 
high  water  does  not  make  it  a  navigable  river. 

United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Dam  &  Irrigation  Co.  (1899),  174  U.  S.  690, 
698-699. 

A  stream  which  can,  in  its  natural  state,  be  used,  though  not  nec- 
essarily at  all  times,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  is  a  public  navigable  river. 

Walker  r.  Allen,  72  Ala.  4r)(J:  Oiive  t\  State,  86  Ala.  88;  Morrison  r.  Cole- 
man, 87  Ala.  (k^.!  ;  Tennessee,  etc.,  C  II.  Co.  r.  Danforth,  20  So.  Repor- 
ter, r)02 ;  Hodges  r.  Williams,  95  X.  C.  331 ;  Little  Rock,  &c.,  R.  R. 
Co.  i\  Brooks,  39  Ark.  403,  43  Am.  Rep.  277 ;  Toledo  L.  S.  Co.  r.  Erie 
Shooting  Clnl).  90  Fed.  Rep.  680;  see  also  Cardwell  r.  Sacramento 
County,  79  Cal.  347,  21  Pac.  Rep.  763 :  People  v.  Mill  &  Lumber  !>>., 
107  Cal.  221;  Bucki  v.  Cone,  25  Fla.  1.  6  So.  Rep.  160;  Axline  v. 
Shaw,  35  Fla.  305:  State  r.  Wabash  Pai)er  Co.  (Ind.),  51  N.  E.  Rep. 
949;  Goodwill  r.  Bossier  Police  Jury,  38  La.  An.  752:  Burroughs  r. 
Whitwan,  59  Mich.  279;  Smith  r.  Fonda,  (U  Miss.  551;  Concord 
Mfg.  Co.  r.  Robertson,  (>6  N.  H.  1 ;  Buffalo  Pii^e  Line  Co.  r.  N.  Y., 
Lake  Erie,  &c.,  R.  R.  CU,  10  Abb.  N.  Cas.  107.  11(^-121 ;  Ten  Eyek  t\ 
Town  of  Warwick,  75  Hun.  5(52,  27  N.  Y.  Supp.  536:  Re  State  Reser- 
ervation  Comrs.,  37  11  un.  537 ;  State  r.  White  Oak  River  Corporation, 
111  N.  C.  661,  16  S.  E.  Rep.  X^\  ;  State  v.  Eason  (N.  C),  19  S.  E.  Rep. 
88 ;  Jeremy  r.  Elwell,  5  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  R.  379 ;  Shaw  r.  Oswego  Iron  Co., 
10  Oregon  371,  45  Am.  Rep.  146;  Haines  r.  Hall,  17  Oregon,  1(S,  20 
Pnc.  Rep.,  8;n  ;  Heyward  r.  Mining  Co.,  42  S.  (\  !.'«,  19  S.  E.  Rep. 
9<vi:  Ir^vin  v.  Brown  (Tenn.)  12  S.  W.  Rep.  340;  Jones  i'.  Johnson 
(Tex.),  25  S.  W.  650;  East  Hoquiam  Boom,  &c.,  Co.  r.  Xeeson 
(Wash.),  54  Pac.  Rep.  1(K)1 ;  Falls  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Ocx)nto  River  Imp. 
Co.  (Wis.),  58  N.  W.  257;  Willow  River  Club  v.  Wade  (Wis.),  76 
N.  W.  273;   Bayzer  r.  McMillan  Mill  Co.  (Ala.),  16  So.  Rep.  923. 

As  to  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  over  navigable  waters,  see  Henry, 
Adm.  .Turisdiction,  §  12. 

The  unquestioned  rule  of  the  common  law  was  that  every  riparian 
owner  was  entitled  to  the  continued  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  but 
while  this  rule  obtained  in  those  States  of  the  Union  that  have 
simply  adopted  the  common  law,  each  State  may,  within  its  do- 
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minions,  change  the  rule  and  permit  the  appropriation  of  the  flow- 
ing waters  for  such  purposes  as  it  deems  wise.  This  power  is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  tw^o  limitations:  (1)  That  without  specific  authority 
of  Congress  a  State  can  not  destroy  the  right  of  the  United  States 
as  the  owner  of  lands  on  a  stream  to  the  continued  flow  of  the  water, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  may  be  essential  to  the  beneficial  uses  of  the  (iov- 
erninent  proi)erty,  and  (2)  that  the  General  Government  possesses 
a  paramount  power  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  navigability  of  all 
navigable  streams  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  By  acts 
of  July  26,  1800,  §  9,  14  Stat.  253  (Rev.  Stat.  §  2339),  March  3,'  1877, 
19  Stat.  377,  and  March  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  1101,  Congress  recognized 
and  assented  to  the  appropriation  of  water  in  contravention  of  the 
common-law  rule  as  to  continuous  flow,  but  did  not  release  its  con- 
trol over  the  navigable  streams  of  the  country.  By  section  10  of 
the  act  of  September  19,  1890,  26  Stat.  454,  it  is  declared  that  ''  the 
creation  of  any  obstruction,  not  affirmatively  authorized  by  law,  to 
the  navigable  capacity  of  any  waters  in  respect  of  which  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction,  is  hereby  prohibited."  The  obvious  meaning 
of  this  act  was  that  no  State  should  thereafter  interfere  with  the 
navigability  of  a  stream  without  the  national  assent,  and  by  section  3 
of  the  act  of  July  13,  1892,  27  Stat.  88,  amending  section  7  of  the 
act  of  September  19,  1890,  the  erection  of  any  structure  in  any  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  without  permission  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  or  impair  navigation, 
commerce,  or  anchorage  therein  is  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

United  StateH  r.  Rio  Grande  Dam  &  Irrigation  Co.  (181)0),  174  U.  S.  690. 

Courts  take  judicial  notice  that  certain  rivers  are  navigable  and 
others  not  so,  since  these  are  matters  of  general  knowledge,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  particular  place  between  its  mouth  and  its 
source  where  a  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  is  a  matter  of  conmion 
knowledge,  and  this  being  so,  the  question  is  one  to  be  determined 
bv  evidence. 

Uniteti  States  u.  Rio  Grande  Dam  &  Irrigation  (^o.  (ISJK)),  174  IT.  S.  690. 

(3)    NATIONAL   STREAMS. 

§  130. 

The  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  subject 

of  consideration  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  of 
The  Mississipp .    negotiation  at  Madrid  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Spain  demanding  the  recoguiticm  of  her  claim  to  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  river  as  a  necessary  condition  of  aid  to  the  United 
States  in  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain.* 

»  See  Wharton,  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  VL  951. 
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The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
of  1782-83  declared  (Art.  VIII.)  :  ''  The  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

In  1790  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
Madrid  was  instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Spanish  Government  the 
immediate  opening  of  the  river.° 

In  a  report  to  the  President  of  March  18,  1792,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  asserted  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  within  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the 
ground  (1)  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  17()3,  (2)  of  the  treaty  of  peacre 
with  Great  Britain  of  1782-83,  and  (3)  of  ''  the  laAv  of  nature  and 
nations,"  a  ground  declared  to  be  ''  still  broader  and  more  unques- 
tionable "  than  either  of  the  others.  "  The  ocean,"  said  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, "  is  free  to  all  men,  and  their  rivers  to  all  their  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  in  all  tracts  of  country  invited  under  the  same  political 
society,  wfe  find  this  natural  right  universally  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected by  laying  the  navigable  rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabitants. 
AMien  their  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society,  if  the  right  of 
the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the  .stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed, 
it  is  an  act  of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned 
by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  Roman  law^,  which,  like 
other  municipal  law^s,  placed  the  navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the 
footing  of  nature,  as  to  their  own  citizens,  by  declaring  them  public 
(flumina  publica  sunt,  hoc  est  populi  Romani,  Inst.  2,  t.  1,  §  2), 
declared  also  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to 
that  of  the  water.     Ibid.  §  §  1,  3,  4,  5." 

Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  I.  253,  254;  Jefferson's  Works,  VII.  577.  580. 

By  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795,  the  King  of  Spain  agreed  (Art. 
IV.)  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  '^  be  fre«  only  io 
his  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unle^ss  he  should 
extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  by  special  con- 
vention," and  conceded  (Art.  XXII.)  a  right  of  deposit  for  mer- 
chandise at  New  Orleans. 

Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  01)8:  Adams.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  I.  :M8-349. 

"  The  United  States  have  a  just  claim  to  the  use  of  the  rivers  which 
pass  from  their  territories  through  the  Floridas.     They  found  their 

a  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  Aug.  2,  1700,  Am.  State 
Papers,  For.  Uel.  I.  247. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sei*.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  de  Viar  and  Jaudenes,  Jan. 
25  and  Jan.  2«,  1702,  4  MS.  Am.  Let.  ;U0,  :^50. 

See,  as  to  negotiations  of  1785-1788,  Trescot,  Dip.  Ilistorjs  43--50. 
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claim  oil  like  principles  with  those  which  supported  their  claim  to  the 
use  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  length  of  these  rivers  be  not  in  the 
same  proportion  with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  difference  is  bal- 
anced by  the  circumstance  that  both  banks,  in  the  former  case,  belong 
to  the  United  States.'' 

Mr.  MadlRou,  See.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Liviugstoii  and  Monroe,  ministers 
to  France,  March  2,  1803,  Annals  of  Congress,  7  Cong.  2  sess. 
(1802-3)   1095,  1009.     See,  also,  id.  1102-1104. 

By  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  I^ouisiana  and  the  Floridas  the 
United  States  e^stablished  its  uncontested  dominion  over  the  lower 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  over  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  passage.  The  Mississippi  thus  ceased 
to  be  an  international  stream,  and  the  right  to  control  its  navigation 
passed  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  unless  indeed  Great  Britain 
could  claim  the  right  to  navigate  it  under  Article  VIII.  of  the 
treaty  of  1782-83.  That  right  was,  however,  as  it  appears,  conceded 
under  a  misapprehension  and  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Article 
VIII.  of  the  treatv  of  1782-83  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Article 
II.  of  the  same  treaty,  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.  This  boundary  was  to  run,  in  one  of  its  sections,  from  the 
most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  "  on  a  due  west 
course  to  the  river  Mississippi,"  and  thence  by  a  line  ''  to  be  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi,"  until  it  should  inter- 
sect the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  not  long  after- 
Avards  ascertained,  that  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  would  not  strike  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  i)rovision  was  made  for  a  joint 
survey  of  the  country  in  that  quarter  by  Article  IV.  of  the  Jay 
treaty,  which  recited  that  it  was  ''  uncertain  whether  the  Mississippi 
extends  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be  intersected  bv  a  line  t*^  be 
drawn  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  peace." 

During  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  the  British  commissioners 
endeavored  to  secure  for  their  countrymen  the  retention  of  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Misvsissippi  by  making  it  the  price  of  yielding  to  the 
United  States  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  previously  enjoyed 
by  American  fishermen  under  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  American  commissioners  were  very  desirous  of  preserving  the 
fisheries,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  the  equivalent  demanded;  and 
consequently  the  treaty  of  (ihent  contained  no  mention  either  of  the 
fisheries  or  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  both  subjects  being 
postponed  for  future  negotiations. 

Moore,  International  Arbitrations,  I.  10r>-107, 

H.  Doc.  551 40 
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The  particular  question  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  in 
the  fisheries  was  definitively  settled  in  1818  by  a  compromise.  Dur- 
ing the  negotiations  the  British  commissioners  endeavored  to  revive 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  American 
commissioners  refused  to  entertain  it  for  the  reason  that  it  was  then 
known  that  the  stream  was  not  at  any  point  navigable  within  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction.  Indeed,  the  British  commissioners  at  Ghent,  when 
they  asked  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  coupled  with  their 
demand  a  stipulation  for  territorial  access  to  the  stream.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  settlement  of  1818  are  briefly  but  clearly  stated  by 
Mr.  Rush,  one  of  the  American  negotiators,  in  the  following  passage : 

"An  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to  con- 
nect with  this  article,  a  clause  securing  to  Great  Britain  access  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  right  to  its  navigation.  They  made  a  similar 
claim  at  Ghent,  but  withdrew  it ;  and  we  declared  that  we  could  con- 
sent to  no  clause  of  that  nature.  Its  omission  having,  in  the  end,  lK?en 
agreed  to,  that  subject  w^as  also  put  at  rest.  Britain,  under  the  treaty 
of  1783,  had  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi;  but  it  was  then 
the  western  boundarv  of  the  United  States.  Their  northern  l>ound- 
ary,  by  the  same  treaty,  was  to  have  been  a  line  running  due  west 
from  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  MisswHippL  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  a  line  so  drawn, 
would  not  strike  the  Mississippi;  its  head  w^aters  not  being  within 
British  limits,  as  at  first  supposed.  Hence,  all  reason  for  Britain  to 
claim  the  right  of  navigating  a  river  which  touched  no  part  of  her 
dominions,  ceased.  The  United  States  have  claimed,  in  a  subsecjuent 
negotiation,  the  right  of  navigating  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  its 
sources  to  its  mouth.  The  essential  difference  in  the  two  cases,  is, 
that  the  wpper  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  flow  through  territory 
belonging  to  both  countries,  and  form  a  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean 
for  the  inhabitants  of  several  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Meinorandu  of  a  Residence  at  tlie  Court  of  London,  pp.  404— iU5. 

In  1S7()  the  government  of  (^anada,  in  a  correspondence  relating 

to  the  reciprocal  equalitv,  e^stablished  bv  Article 
The  Hudson.  XXVII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 
1871,  in  the  use  of  certain  canals,  complained  that  Canadian  vessels 
could  not  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  navigating  the  Champlain  Canal  to 
its  terminus,  at  Albany,  since  they  were  not  alloAved,  although  the 
bulk  of  their  cargoes  was  for  New  York,  to  proceed  down  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  United  States  replied  that  the  treaty  did  not  grant 
to  (^anadian  vessels  the  use  of  that  river.  In  1892,  when  the  qm»stion 
was  again  suggested,  the  United  States  said :  "  The  Hudson  River  is 
a  natural  waterway,  rising  and  lying  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  no  sense  an  international  water  course  to 
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which  the  riparian  rules  of  international  law  are  applicable.  In  the 
conferences  which  preceded  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, this  question  of  the  international  right  to  navigate  natural 
water  courses  belonging  to  adjacent  states  was  fully  considered, 
resulting  in  the  stipulation  of  Article  2G  for  the  equal  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine  rivers,  an  engage- 
ment w^hich  fitly  stands  alone  as  the  formal  expression  of  a  natural 
right,  independently  of  the  conventional  rights  created  by  other 
articles  of  that  treaty.  The  use  of  the  Hudson  River  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  considered  in  this  relation." 

Mr.  Foster,  See.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  British  niln.,  Dec.  31. 
1892,  For.  Rel.  1892,  i«5,  337. 

A  decree  of  the  Ecua<)Qrian  Government  re<iuiring  aU  vessels  engaged  in 
navigating  the  rivera  of  that  country  after  Jan.  31,  1870,  to  be  owned 
exclusively  by  EcuadorUins,  was  not  considered,  apart  from  any 
particular  contract  or  treaty  stipulation,  **  as  exceeding  the  authority 
which  every  government  possesses  for  the  regulation  of  its  internal 
commerce."  (Mr.  J.  C\  B.  Davis,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Weile, 
consul  at  Guayaquil,  Feb.  2C>,  1870,  57  MS.  Inst  Consuls,  205,  acknowl- 
edging dispatch  No.  24,  Jan.  24,  1870.) 

(4)  INTEBNATIONAL  STREAMS. 

§  131. 

"WTiere  a  river  forms  the  boundary  between  two  coimtries,  and  the 
only  access  to  the  adjacent  territories  is  through  such  river,  the  waters 
of  the  whole  river  must  be  considered  as  common  to  both  nations,  for 
all  purposes  of  navigation,  a^  a  common  highway.  Hence  the  mere 
transit  of  a  French  vessel  through  the  waters  of  a  river  which  forms 
the  boundary  l)etween  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  such  territory,  can  not  be  taken 
to  subject  the  vessel  to  penalties  imposed  by  the  United  States  upon 
French  vessels  for  entering  their  territory. 

The  ApoUon.  9  Wheaton,  362. 

See  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ilahershani,  U.  S.  dist.  attorney  at 
Savannah,  Nov.  21,  1821,  19  MS.  Doni.  I^t  211. 

"  I  may  he  ijennitted  to  raise  the  query  wliether  the  fact  that  a  tug  in 
some  part  of  its  course  into  an  American  jwrt  passes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dividing  line  of  tlie  Straits  fof  Fucal  is  such  a  towing 
in  whole  or  in  part  within  or  upon  foreign  waters  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  exc*eption  in  §  4370  of  the  Revise<l  Statutes.  The  case  of  the 
ApoUon,  9  Wheaton,  3(*2,  suggests  at  least  that  it  might  not  be." 
(Mr.  Wharton,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treasury,  May  22,  ISOl, 
182  MS.  Dom.  Let.  79.) 

"By  natural  law,''  say  the  Institutes  of  Ju.»<tinian,  "the  following  tilings 
are  common  to  all :  The  air.  flowing  water,  and  the  sea.  .  .  .  All 
rivers  and  ports  are  public."  ("Et  quidem  naturali  jure  conununia 
sunt  omnium  haec:  aer,  aqua  profluens  et  mare.  .  .  .  Flumina 
autem  omnia  et  iwrtus  publica  sunt."  Institute.s,  Lib..  II.,  tit  I., 
sees.  1-2.) 
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The  ''  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  point  where  it  Ix^conies 

navigable  unto  the  sea,  and  vice  versa,"  was,  by  the 
uropean  nvers.    p^^^^  ^f  Paris  of  May  30,  1814,  declared  to  be  "  free, 

so  that  it  can  be  interdicted  to  no  one;  "  and  it  was  provided  that  at 
the  congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna  "  attention  "  should  "  be  paid  to  the 
e^stablishnient  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the  duties  to  be 
raised  by  the  states  bordering  on  the  Rhine  may  be  regulated,  in  the 
mode  most  impartial  and  the  most  favorable  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations."  And  it  was  further  stipulated  that  "  the  future  congre,ss, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  communication  between  nations,  and  continu- 
ally to  render  them  less  strangers  to  each  other,"  should  '•  likewise 
examine  and  determine  in  what  manner  the  above  provisions  can  l>e 
extended  to  other  rivers  which  in  their  navigable  course  separate  or 
traverse  different  states." 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  June  9,  1815,  the  powders  w^iose  states 
were  "  separated  or  traversed  by  the  same  navigable  river  "*  engaged 
"  to  regulate,  by  common  consent,  all  that  regards  its  navigation," 
and  for  this  purpose  to  name  commissioners  who  should  adopt  as  the 
bases  of  their  proceedings  certain  principles,  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  the  navigation  of  such  rivers,  "  along  their  whole  course,  .  .  . 
from  the  point  where  each  of  them  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth 
shall  be  entirely  free,  and  shall  not,  in  respect  to  commerce,  be  pro- 
hibited to  any  one,"  subject  to  regulations  of  police.  In  order  to 
assure  the  application  of  this  principle,  articles  were  inserted  ex- 
pressly regulating  in  certain  respects  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  it  was  provided  that  *'  the  same  freedom  of  navigation  " 
j:hould  ''  be  extended  to  the  Necker,  the  Mavne,  the  Moselle,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  from  the  point  where  each  of  them  becomes 
navigable  to  their  mouths."  And  in  order  to  "  establish  a  i>erfect 
control  "  over  the  regulation  of  the  navigation,  and  to  "  constitute  an 
authority  which  may  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
states  of  the  Rhine  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  navigation,"  it  was 
stipulated  that  a  central  commission  should  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  delegates  named  by  the  various  bordering  states,  which  commission 
should  regularly  assemble  at  Mayence  on  the  1st  of  November  in  each 
year.  Regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse 
were  to  be  drawn  up  by  those  members  of  the  central  commissi<m 
whose  governments  should  have  possessions  on  the  banks  of  those* 
rivers.** 

By  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Russia  of  May  8,  1815,  the  navi- 

o  Among  the  stipulations  omlxHlicMl  in  the  treaty  there  was  one  to  the  effe<»t 
that  in  the  event  of  war  hreaiiing  out  among  any  of  the  states  of  the  Rhine 
the  cnlhH'tion  of  cnistoms  sh  iiid  **  c;  iitinue  uninterrupted,  without  any  obstacle 
Ijeing  thrown  in  the  way  hy  eitlier  party."  and  that  "  vessels  and  iiersons 
employed  hy  the  custom-houses  "  should  "  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  neutrality." 
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gatiou  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
declared  to  be  free  "  so  as  not  to  be  interdicted  to  anv  inhabitant  of 
the  Polish  provinces,  subject  to  either  the  Russian  or  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment." It  was  agreed,  however,  that  a  tonnage  duty  shoiild  be 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rivers  and  canals  in 
question  in  a  navigable  state,  and  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  this  and  other  matters  of 
navigation.  Similar  provisions  were  embodied  in  a  treaty  concluded 
on  the  same  day  between  Prussia  and  Russia  touching  ancient  Poland. 

By  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  of  May  18,  1815,  pro- 
vision was  made  (Art.  XVII.)  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
regulate  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  adopted  at  the  Congi-ess  of  Vienna.  By  the  treaty  of  June 
28,  1821,  between  Austria,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Coethen  and 
Dessau,  and  Hamburg,  "  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  point 
at  which  that  river  becomes  navigable  down  to  the  open  sea,  and  vice 
vej'sa  (as  well  in  ascending  as  in  descending),"  was  declared  to  be 
"  entirely  free  wuth  respect  to  commerce.''  To  secure  this  end  various 
stipulations  were  made,  including  a  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  of  revision,  whose  members  should  ba  appointed  by  the 
bordering  states,  and  whose  object* and  powers  should  be  "to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  present  convention ;  to  form  itself  into 
a  committee  for  the  settlement  of  any  differences  which  may  arise 
between  the  states  bordering  on  the  river,  and  to  determine  upon 
the  measures  which  by  experience  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  commerce  and  navigation." 

A  treaty  between  Austria,  Modena,  and  Parma,  of  July  3,  1849,  to 
which  the  Pope  acceded  February  12,  1850,  declared  the  navigation 
of  the  Po  to  be  free  and  open  to  all  persons,  and  committed  its  regu- 
lation to  a  commission." 

By  a  treaty  signed  at  Bucharest,  December  3-15,  1806,  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  the  navigation  of  the  Pruth  was  declared  to  be  free  and 
open  to  all  flags;  and  provision  was  made  for  a  permanent  mixed 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  such  navigation. 

The  river  Douro,  by  a  treaty  between  Portugal  and  Spain  of 
August  31,  1835,  was  declared  to  be  free  for  the  navigation  of  ''  the 
subjects  of  both  Crowns."  It  was  provided  that  navigation  dues  and 
the  police  of  the  river  should  be  regulated  by  a  mixed  commission. 

By  Article  V.  of  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  May  13,  1779,  the  rivers 


flThe  treaty  of  Vienna,  June  0,  1815,  Art,  XCVI.,  provided  that  tho  general 
principles  adopted  \>y  tiie  Congress  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  should 
ai^ply  to  the  Po,  and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  uy  the  states 
bordering  on  it  to  regulate  all  that  concerned  its  navigation. 
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Danube,  Inn,  and  Salza  were  declared  to  be  common  to  the  House  of 
Austria  and  the  Sector  Palatine  for  the  navigation  of  their  sub- 
ject';. These  stipulations  were  confirmed  as  to  the  Salza  and  Saale 
by  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Bavaria  of  April  14,  1816. 

By  Article  XV.  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  March  80,  1856,  it  was 
provided  that  the  principles  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
for  the  regulation  of  the  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or 
traverse  different  states  should  in  future  apply  to  the  Danube  and 
its  mouths,  whose  navigation  was  declared  to  be  free,  subject  to 
police  and  quarantine  regulations.  With  a  view  to  carry  out  this 
arrangement  it  was  stipulated  (Art.  XVI.)  that  a  European  commis- 
sion, composed  of  one  delegate  each  from  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  should  he  charged 
with  the  execution  of  works  for  clearing  the  mouths  of  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  seas  from  obstructions.  By  Article  XVII.  of  the 
treaty,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
body,  called  the  Danube  River  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Turkey,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  three  Dan- 
ubian  principalities,  for  the  purpose  (1)  of  preparing  regulations  of 
navigation  and  river  police,  (2)  of  removing  impediments  to  the 
application  of  the  arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  (3)  of 
causing  necessary  works  to  be  executed  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  river,  and  (4)  of  keeping  the  mouths  and  adjacent  seas  in  a 
navigable  state  after  the  dissolution  of  the  European  commission. 

By  the  treaty  of  London  of  March  1»3,  1871,  the  existence  of  the 
European  commission  was  extended  to  April  24, 1883.  It  was  further 
j)rovided  that  ''  the  conditions  of  the  reassembling  of  (h?  riverain 
commission,''  established  by  Article  XVII.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
should  "  be  fixed  by  a  previous  understanding  between  the  riverain 
powers,  without  prejudice  to  the  clause  relative  to  the  three  Danubian 
principalities,"  and  that,  so  far  as  any  modification  of  the  article 
should  be  involved,  it  should  ''  form  the  subject  of  a  special  conven- 
tion between  the  cosignatory  powers." 

Bv  the  treatv  of  Berlin  of  Julv  13,  1878,  in  order  to  increase  the 
guaranties  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  it  was  provided  ( Art^ 
LII.)  that  "'  all  the  fortresses  and  fortifications  existing  on  the  course 
of  the  river  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its  mouth  "  should  ''  b;*  razed 
and  no  new  ones  erected."  It  was  also  provided  (Art.  LIII.)  that 
the  European  commission,  on  which  Roumania  was  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative, should  be  *'  maintained  in  its  functions,"  and  that  it  should 
thenceforth  exercise  them  '*  as  far  as  Galatz  in  complete  independence 
of  the  terrftorial  authorities."  And  it  was  further  provided  (Art. 
LIV.)  that  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  assigned  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  European  commission,  the  powers  should  "  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  prolongation  of  its  powers,  or  the  modifica- 
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tions  which  they  may  consider  necessary  to  introduce,"  and  (Art. 
LV.)  that  the  regulations  respecting  the  navigation,  river  police,  and 
supervision  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  Galatz  should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
European  commission,  assisted  by  delegates  of  the  riverain  states,  and 
placed  in  harmony  with  those  issued  for  the  river  below  Galatz. 

In  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  these  last  stipu- 
lations, a  new  treaty  was  concluded  March  10,  1888,  between  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 
By  this  treaty  the  jurisdiction  of  the  European  commission  was 
extended  from  Galatz  to  Ibraila,  and  its  powers  were  prolonged  till 
April  24, 1904,  and  thereafter  for  successive  terms  of  three  years  till  a 
certain  notice  was  given. 

But,  bedsides  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  European  commission, 
the  treaty  also  created  a  new  commission,  called  the  ""  Mixed  Commis- 
sion of  the  Danube,"  to  consist  of  delegates  of  Austria-Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Koumania,  and  Servia,  and  a  member  of  the  European  commis- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
made  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.  This  commission  is  to  endure 
as  long  as  the  Eruopean  commission,  to  hold  two  sessions  a  year,  and 
to  make  its  decisions  "  by  a  majority  of  votes." 

For  the  text  of  the  treaties  above  eitetl,  see  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty. 

The  rules  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  formulated  under  the  Influence 
of  Baron  IIumlM)ldt.  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
navigation  of  rivers. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  see  Fiore,  Droit  Int.  (ed. 
1S85.  by  Antoine),  II.  §  7(51 ;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  (4th  ed.),  142  et  seq. 

See,  generally,  as  to  the  navigation  of  rivers,  Kngelhardt*s  Hlstoire  du 
Droit  Fluvial  Conventlonnel  (1880),  and  the  same  author's  RT'gime 
Conventionnel  des  Fleuves  (1879)  ;  Caratheodory,  Droit  Int.  oon- 
cernant  les  grands  Cours  d'Eau  (18(51),  and  the  same  author's  Das 
Stromgebietsreoht  und  die  Internationale  Flussc*hiffahrt  (1887)  ; 
Woolsey.  Int.  Law,  §  (52;  Hall,  Int.  Law  (4th  ed.),  l.SU. 

As  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  see  Mr.  Uhl,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Crocker,  Nov.  20,  1894,  199  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  457,  citing  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  VI.  819;  Treaties  and  other  documents  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  (Pari.  Pap.,  185(5)  ;  Commercial  No.  G 
(1894)  ;  Further  report  on  the  improvements  made  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  1878-1893  (Pari.  Pap.). 

In  1823  a  petition  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  inhabitants  of 
American    riverB:    Frs^iiklin  County,  New  York,  asking  that  the  right  be 

Bt.  Lawrence.  secured  to  them  of  exporting  their  produce,  chiefly 
lumber,  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.'» 

Congress  having  reported  favorably  on  the  petition,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  June  23,  1823,  instructed  Mr. 
Rush,  United  States  minister  at  London,  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 

o  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  282. 
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attention  of  the  British  Government.  It  appeared  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  Statas  had  previously  enjoyed,  especially  under 
the  conditions  of  trade  established  by  the  Jay  treaty,  a  certain  use  of 
the  river  for  commercial  purposes,  but  the  continuance  of  this  use 
was  considered  by  the  British  Government^  especially  after  the  war  of 
1812,  as  a  concession  which  might  at  any  time  be  withdrawn;  and  it 
had  in  fact  been  restricted  by  certain  imperial  legislation.  Mr. 
Adams  stated  that  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  ocean  had  never  been 
discussed  with  the  British  Government,  but  that  he  had  little  doubt 
that  it  might  be  established  upon  the  '*  general  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature."  The  United  States,  declared  Mr.  Adams,  was  bound 
to  maintain  for  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ver- 
mont ''  the  natural  right  of  communicating  with  the  ocean,  by  the 
only  outlet  provided  by  nature,  from  the  waters  bordering  upon  their 
shores."  He  admitted  that  the  possession  of  both  the  shores  of  the 
river  and  its  mouth  had  been  held  to  give  the  right  of  obstructing  or 
interdicting  its  navigation  to  the  people  of  other  nations,  inhabiting 
the  upper  banks;  but  he  maintained  that,  while  the  exclusive  right  of 
"jurisdiction"  over  a  river  originated  in  the  ''social  compact"  and 
was  ''  a  right  of  sovereignty,''  the  right  of  "  navigating  "  the  river 
was  "  a  right  of  nature,  preceding  it  in  point  of  time,  and  which  the 
sovereign  right  of  one  nation  can  not  annihilate  as  belonging  to  the 
people  of  another."  In  support  of  this  view  he  invoked  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  declaring  the  navigation  of  various  rivers  to 
be  "  free  to  all  nations."  « 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  were  willing  to  treat  of  this  claim  as 
a  "  concession,"  for  which  the  Unted  States  must  offer  a  full  equiva- 
lent, but  expressed  the  hope  that  the  question  of  "  right "  would  not 
even  be  advanced,  since  they  considered  the  claim  to  l^e  "  equally  novel 
and  extraordinarv."  The  views  of  each  side  were  embodied  in  a  for- 
mal  protocol,  and  the  question  was  then  permitted  temporarily  to  rest,^ 

The  subject  was  revived  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Gallatin  was  sent 
as  minister  to  England.  In  his  instructions  dated  June  19,  1826, 
Mr.  Clay,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  maintained  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  both  on  the  ground  of  the  common  right  possessed 
by  the  two  powers  of  navigating  the  Great  Lakes,  and  also  ujwn  the 
ground  of  the  law  of  nature.  As  a  way  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  ocean,  Mr.  Clay  suggested  that  the  St.  Lawrence  might  be 
considered  as  a  strait  forming  a  link  between  the  two  bodies  of  water. 


o  Am.  State  Pa|)ers,  For.  Rel.  VI.  7r)7-7rKS. 

&  Mr.  Rush,  inin.  to  England,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Set*,  of  State,  Aug.  12,  1824,  Am. 
State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  VI.  7G9,  772. 
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both  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  possessed  the  right 
to  navigate.  But,  if  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  river,  he  contended  that  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  navigate  it  was  "  clearly  and  satisfactorily  maintainable."  He 
pointed  out  and  explained  the  distinction  between  the  claim  of  a 
right  of  way  over  land  and  of  the  right  to  navigate  a  stream  of 
water,  as  well  as  the  distinction,  in  point  of  free  navigation,  between 
a  stream  navigable  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  nation  and  a 
stream  navigable  within  the  dominions  of  two  or  more  nations.  TIvb 
right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  banks  of  a  river  to  navigate  it  on 
their  way  to  the  sea,  through  the  territories  of  another  sovereign, 
he  maintained  r.s  a  natural  right.  "  From  the  very  nature  of  siich 
a  river,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  it  must,  in  respect  to  its  navigable  uses,  be 
considered  as  conmion  to  all  the  nations  who  inhabit  its  banks,  as  a 
free  gift  flowing  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  intended  for  all  whose 
lots  are  cast  upon  its  borders."  He  also  appealed  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  should,  he  declared,  ''  be  regarded 
only  as  the  spontaneous  homage  of  man  to  the  sui)erior  wisdom  of 
the  paramount  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  by  delivering  His  great 
works  from  the  artificial  shackles  and  selfish  contrivances  to  which 
they  have  been  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  subjected.""  Mr.  Clay  also 
referred  to  the  practical  inconveniences  which  might  result  if  the 
ITnited  States  should  assume  to  restrict  the  use  of  channels  of  the 

river  lying  in  American  jurisdiction.^ 

The  views  of  Mr.  Clay  were  not  accepted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  was  for  a  time 
rendered  less  apparent  by  developments  m  the  course  of  trade  in  the 
United  States,  following  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.'' 

oThis  passage  i>  (.noted  by  Englehardt  on  the  title-page  of  his  Hlatoire  du 
Droit  Fluvial  Convent ionnel. 

ft  Mr.  Clay,  So<\  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  niin.  to  England,  June  19,  182().  Am. 
State  Papers.  For.  Rei.  VI.  HV2-7Cy7.  See  also,  id.  707-709;  Gallatin's  Writings, 
II.  313,  348,  3(J8,  372.  :?J>5,  403;  Selmyler,  American  l)ii)lomaey,  287-289;  Piiilll- 
more.  Int.  Law  (2nd  ed.).  I.  207;  Field,  Int.  (^ode,  §  55;  Wharton,  Com.  on 
Am.  Law,  §  101 :  10  Brit.  &  For.  State  Papers.  10K8. 

c  In  1848  a  oommunication  was  made  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington, 
acknowledging  the  "  eonrtesy  "  of  the  British  (government  and  of  tlie  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  in  permitting  the  "  transfer,  via  the  river  St.  Lawrence," 
of  "  two  small  schooners  to  replace  tlie  steamers  Jrffernoii  and  Dallas  lately 
withdrawn  from  the  Ignited  States  revenue  service  on  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario." 
(Mr.  Toucey.  Act.  Se<-.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Crampton,  Brit.  mln..  Nov.  21,  1S4S. 
MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  VII.  100.) 

In  1850  it  was  stated  as  a  matter  of  puhlic  information  that  the  Canadian 
government  had  announctnl  its  determination  not  to  grant  to  American  ves.sels 
the  privilege  of  passing  *'  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  .  .  .  during  the  i)endency  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  l>ill  which  is  now 
before  Congress."  (Mr.  Clajton.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buel,  M.  C,  April  12, 
1850,  37  MS.  Dom.  Let.  504.) 
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By  Article  IV.  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  have  "  the 
right  to  navigate  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada 
used  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  (Jreat  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean/'  as  fully  and  freely  as  British  subjects,  subject  only 
to  the  same  tolls  and  assessments  as  the  latter.  The  British  (iovem- 
ment  reserved  the  right  to  suspend  this  privilege  on  notice  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  might  in 
such  case  suspend,  if  it  should  think  fit  to  do  so,  the  operation,  so 
far  as  the  Province  of  Canada  was  concerned,  of  Article  III.  of  the 
treaty,  which  provided  for  the  reciprocal  admission  into  the  Unite<l 
States  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  of  certain 
articles  free  of  dutv. 

The  treaty  of  1854  was  terminated  March  17,  18()(),  pursuant  to  a 
notice  given  a  year  before  under  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  January 
18,  1805.  President  (Jrant,  in  his  annual  message  of  1870,  stated 
that  an  unfriendly  disposition  had  '*  been  manifested  on  the  part 
of  Canada  in  the  nuiintenance  of  a  claim  of  right  to  exclude  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.'' lie  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  river  constituted 
'"  a  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  eight  States,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  about  17,()()(),000  inhabitants,  and  with  an  aggregate 
tomiage  of  ()()1,367  tons  upon  the  waters  which  discharge  into  it."* 
He  referred  to  the  discussions  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  as  having 
"  unanswerably  demonstrated  the  natural  right  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,"  on  principles  ac- 
knowledged by  the  (\)ngress  of  Vienna.  This  right  did  not  exclude 
the  right  of  the  territorial  sovereign  to  make  regulations  of  police, 
but  such  regulations  should  l)e  framed  in  a  liberal  spirit  of  cimiity, 
and  to  that  end  the  United  States  was  ready  to  enter  into  anv  reason- 
able  arrangement  which  (ireat  Britain  might  suggest.  President 
(irant  also  referred  to  the  opening  of  various  rivers  in  Euroj^e  and 
America,  and  cited  Phillimore  to  the  effect  that  while  (Ireat  Britain 
might  ground  her  refusal  to  the  United  States  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  "'  iipon  strict  law,"  it  was  equally  difficult 
to  denv  that  in  so  doina:  she  '*  exercised  harshlv  an  extreme  and  hard 
law,"  and  pursued  a  course  ''  in  glaring  and  discivditable  incon- 
sistency "  with  her  conduct  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.** 

By  Article  XXVI.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871, 
it  was  declared  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Ijawrence,  as- 
cending and  descending,  from  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
where  it  ceases  to  form  the  lx)undary  l)etween  the  two  countries, 

oSee  PhiUimore,  Int.  Law  (2iid  ed.),  1.  207. 
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"  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  forever  remain  free,  and  open  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  (ireat  Britain,  or  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navi- 
gation." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  w^as  reciprocally  provided  that  the  navig..- 
Tnkon,  Porenpine,    tion  of  the  rivers  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine, 

and  Stikine.  ascending  and  descending,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea, 
should  "  forever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  any  law^s  and  regulations  of  either  country 
within  its  own  territory,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege*  'of 
free  navigation."  This  stipulation  is  understood  to  secure  '*  the 
right  of  access  and  passage,"  but  not  ''  the  right  to  share  in  the 
local  traffic  "  between  American  or  British  ports,  as  the  cast*  may  l)e.'» 

By  Article  XXVII.  of  the  same  treaty  the  British  (iovernment 
fengaged  to  urge  upon  that  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
canals  in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  its  inhabitants; 
and  the  United  States  engaged  to  grant  to  British  subjects  the  use 
of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  urge  upon  the  State  govern- 
ments to  secure  to  British  subjects  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  traverned  by 
or  contiguous  to  the  l)oundary  line  between  the  possessions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  note  of  November  23,  1874,  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington stated  that  United  States  barges  and  other  vessels,  with  or 
without  cargo,  clearing  from  ports  on  the  Hudson  River,  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  Chambly  Canal  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thence  from"  Montreal  through  the  Lachine  Canal  and  through 
the  canals  on  the  Ottawa,  to  the  city  of  Ottawa  or  any  other  desti- 
nation.^ 

December  9,  1873,  instructions  were  given  to  the  United  States 
collector  of  customs  at  Sitka,  with  a  view  to  enable  British  vessels 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and 
Stikine  rivers.'" 


o  Mr.  Adee,  Second  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  Jan.  (>,  18J)S,  T24 
MS.  Dora.  Let.  229. 

6  Mr.  Cadwalader.  Acting  Se<'.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  min., 
Aug.  19,  1876,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XVII.  211. 

c  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Tiiornton,  British  min.,  Dec.  13,  1873. 
MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XVI.  281,  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  Dec.  10,  1873,  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Stikine 
River. 
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The  navigation  of  the  Stikine  was  the  subject  of  further  confer- 
ences between  the  two  governments.^" 

Regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon  and  Porcupine  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  may  be  found  in  Treasury  Department  circular 
No.  24,  February  2,  1898,  while  the  navigation  of  those  rivers  be- 
tween Dawson  and  Rampart  forms  the  subject  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment circular  No.  98,  June  6,  1898.  The  Canadian  regulations  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Yukon  in  British  territory  by  American  ves- 
sels were  set  forth  in  Treasury  Department  circular  No.  20,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1898.  The  United  States  regulations  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Stikine  River  and  its  connecting  rivers  and  lakes  are  embodied 
in  Treasurj^  Department  circular  No.  7(>,  May  9,  1898. 

By  Article  III.  of  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty  of  August  9,  1842, 

it  is  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John, 
where  that  river  is  declared  to  be  the  l)oundarv  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions,  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  both  parties;  that  ^'  all  the  produce  of  the  forest,  in  logs,  lum- 
ber, timber,  boards,  staves,  or  shingles,  or  of  agi*iculture,  not  l>eing 
manufactured,  grown  on  any  of  those  parts  of  the  State  of  Maine 
watered  bv  the  river  St.  John,  or  bv  its  tributaries,  of  which  fact 
reasonable  evidence  shall,  if  required,  be  produced,  shall  have  free 
access  into  and  through  the  said  river  and  its  said  tributaries,  having 
their  source  within  the  State  of  Maine,  to  and  from  the  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river  St.  John's,  and  to  and  around  the  falls  of  the 
said  river,  either  by  boats,  rafts,  or  other  conveyance;  that  when. 
within  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  the  said  produce  shall  he  dealt 
with  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  the  said  Province;  that,  in  like 
manner,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  upper  St.  John,  de- 
termined by  this  treaty  to  belong  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  have 
free  access  to  and  through  the  river,  for  their  produce,  in  those  parts 
where  the  said  river  runs  wholly  through  the  State  of  Maine:  pro- 
vided, always,  that  this  agreement  shall  give  no  right  to  either  party 
to  interfere  with  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  which  the  governments,  respectively,  of  Maine  or  of  New 
Brunswick  may  make  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  said  river, 
where  both  banks  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  same  party.'" 

May  IG,  1844,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  instructed  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, then  minister  to  England,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Government  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  New  Bruns- 
wick had  imposed  an  export  duty  of  a  shilling  a  ton  on  all  timber 
shipped  from  any  port  in  the  province,  the  authorities  of  Maine  c<m- 
tendiiig  that  the  duty  contravened  the  provision  of  Article  III.  of  the 
treat v  of  1842  as  to  '*  fn^  access ''  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 


fl  Mr.  Evarts.  Se<'.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  Brit  niin.,  Oct  16,  187S. 
MS.  Notes  lo  Great  Britain.  XVII.  615. 
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^ 


John  for  Maine  lumber  and  produce.  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  9th  of 
December  replied  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  American 
tind  Canadian  articles  were  treated  alike,  the  treaty  providing  that 
Maine  lumber  and  produce  should ^'^  when  within  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  the  said  Prov- 
ince."" (Jreat  Britain  had,  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  given  a  liberal  con- 
struction to  this  article  by  allowing  the  produce  of  Maine,  when  once 
brought  within  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  to  be  exported 
thence,  and  imported  into  England  and  the  British  possessions,  on 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  the  produce  of  the  province  itself.** 

It  is  to  the  timber  or  other  produce  of  Maine,  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  owner,  that  the  treaty  of  1842  secures  unimpeded 
access  to  the  ocean  by  the  St.  John.^ 

A  complaint  having  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Kilburn,  a  British  sub- 
ject, to  the  eifect  that  he  was  called  on  to  pay  customs  duties  on  his 
equipment  required  in  the  driving  of  logs  on  the  St.  John,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Washington  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  Department 
of  State  a  dispatch  from  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  expressing 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  "  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty."  "^ 

By  Article  XXXL  of  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  (ireat  Britain 
engaged  '"  to  urge  upon  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  that  no  export  duty,  or  other 
duty,  shall  \ye  levied  on  lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  por- 
tion of  American  territorv  in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  bv  the  river 
St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea, 
when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick." 

March  19,  1875,  the  British  minister  at  Washington  was  requested 
to  furnish  any  information  which  he  might  be  able-  to  obtain  in  regard 
to  a  report  that  preparations  were  being  made  to  construct  a  bridge 

o  Br.  and  For.  State  Pai)ers,  LI.  iYM,  037. 

ft  Mr.  FreUnghuysen,  Se<*.  of  State,  to  Mr.  liOweU,  niln.  to  England,  May  16, 
1884,  MS:  Inst.  Great  Britain.  XXVI I.  201.  "The  instruction  to  Mr.  LoweU 
...  of  May  16,  1884,  .  .  .  was  the  last  of  a  correspondence  In  relation  to 
the  obstruction  of  waterways  in  Canada.  It  was  in  reply  to  his  No.  742  of 
March  18,  1884,  which  In  turn  was  in  resiK)nse  to  tlie  Department's  No.  640 
of  July  25,  1883,  on  that  suhject.  A  coi)y  of  this  instruction  .  .  .  will  be 
found  on  pp.  445-447  of  the  volume  of  Foreign  Relations  for  lSS:i.  Mr.  Lowell 
Apparently  made  no  reply  to  the  Department's  instruction  of  May  16,  188-1." 
(Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Attorney-Cieneral,  Dec.  5,  1805,  2(H5  MS.  Dom.  Let. 

310.) 

ryir.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Se<-.  of  Treasury,  March  14,  18m»,  208  MS.  Dom. 
I>et  513,  enclosing  a  note  from  the  British  ambassador  of  March  11,  1896. 
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across  the  St.  John's  on  several  piers  about  a  mile  below  the  Tobique 
River,  which  bridge,  If  constructed,  would  "  impede  navigation  or 
make  an  obstruction  in  the  river  and  prevent  the  free  acce^ss  into  and 
through  the  St.  John's  of  lumber  and  other  articles,  which  is  guaran- 
teed by  treaty  provisions."  The  minister  subsequently  stated  that  at 
the  point  where  the  bridge  was  being  constructed  the  river  had  a 
width  of  550  feet  at  low^  water  and  nearly  900  at  extreme  high  water; 
that  the  bridge  had  five  spans  of  160  feet  each  and  a  draw ;  that 
provision  was  made  for  the  passage  of  rafts  and  logs  and  of  such 
boats  and  steamers  as  frequented  the  river  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  location  of  the  piers  that 
would  cause  any  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.<» 

The  legislature  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  by  an  act  of 
March  27,  1845,  incorporated  a  company  to  erect  and  maintain  a 
boom  at  Woodstock,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meduxnikeag  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  St.  John.  By  an  amendatory  act  of  April  8,  1874, 
apparently  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  of 
1871,  it  was  provided  that  "  no  boomage  shall  be  chargeable  by  the 
said  company  for  logs  or  other  timber  intended  to  be  driven  into  the 
St,  John  River y  ^ 

By  Article  II.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  of  June  15,  1846,  with  regard  to  limits  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  stipulated  that 
from  the  point  where  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  shall 
be  found  to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia 
River  *'  the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with 
the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of 
the  Cohimbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean, 
with  free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being 
understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described 
shall,  in  like  manner,  be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or 
rivers,  British  subjects,  with  tlieir  goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated 
on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States;  it  being,  how- 
ever, always  understood  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  intended  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
said  river  or  rivers  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty." 

a  Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  British  min.,  March  19, 
1875,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XVI.  5:«;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the 
Hon.  II.  Hamlin,  Oct.  29,  1875,  110  MS.  Dom.  Let.  370. 

6  Mr.  Greshani,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hale,  M.  (\,  April  20.  1803,  191  MS. 
Doni.  liet.  342.  See,  also,  Mr.  Frelinglmysen,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  min. 
to  England.  May  16,  1884.  MS.  Inst.  Great  Britain,  XXVII.  201. 
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The  treaty  contains  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river  within  British  territorv- 

As  to  the  claims  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  see  Moore,  Int.  Arbi- 
trations, I.  253,  2(52. 

"  On  principle  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  population  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  a  river  and  the 
riparian  population  of  the  river  as  it  descends  to  the  sea.  To  the  for- 
mer access  to  the  sea  is  essential  and  can  be  had  without  any  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  latter.  To  the  latter  penetration  into  the 
territory  of  the  former  is  not  essential  and  may  be  productive  of  many 
embarrassments  to  the  country  which  is  thus  explored. 

"  Trading  in  the  latter  case  can  only  be  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  state.  Trading  in  the  former  case  is  understood  to  be  limited 
to  trading  beyond  the  sea.  And  hence  it  has  been  held  in  many  cases 
in  which  the  right  of  free  egress  to  the  sea  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  territory  is  given  that  this  does  not  involve  a  right  of  free 
access  to  the  interior  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  country." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lundy,  July  25,  1885,  156  MS.  Dom.  Let 
358. 

By  Article  VI.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  February 
Bio  Grande    and    2^  1848.  it  was  agreed  that  the  vessels  and  citizens  of 

the  Colorado.  the  United  Statas  should  in  all  time  have  "  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  passage  by  the  (iulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river 
Colorado  below  its  confluence  with  the  (lila,  to  and  from  thmr  posses- 
sions situated  north  of  the  boundary  line  "  laid  down  in  the  treaty. 

By  Article  VII.  it  was  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Gila, 
and  that  part  of  the  Rio  (irande  (Rio  Bravo)  lying  Iwlow  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  New  Mexico,  where  it  formed  the  boundary  l)etween 
the  two  countries,  should  be  ''  free  and  common  to  the  vessels  and  cit- 
izens of  both  countries,"  and  that  neither  should,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  "  construct  any  work  that  may  impede  or  interrupt, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this  right." 

The  territorial  situation  having  been  changed  by  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Masilla  Valley,  by  the  treaty  of  December  30, 
1853,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty  (Art.  IV.)  that  the  vessels 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  have  free  and 
uninterrupted  passage  by  the  (lulf  of  California  and  the  river  Colo- 
rado to  and  from  their  possessions  north  of  the  new  boundary :  and 
that  the  stipulations  and  restrictions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  as  to  the  Rio  Grande  should  remain  in  force  only  below  lat- 
itude 31°  47'  30", 
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The  provisional  director  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  (ieneral 
La  Plata  Parana  Urquiza,  by  a  decree  of  October  3,  1852,  declared  the 
Paraguay,  and  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  to  be 
Urngnay.  open  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations."     This 

privilege  was  confirmed  by  treaties  with  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  all  concluded  July  10,  1858.''  Dissatisfied  with 
this  policy,  the  Stat«  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  sought  to  control 
the  commercial  opportunities  which  the  rivers  afforded,  protested 
against  the  treaties  and  withdrew  from  the  Confederation.  The 
treaty  powers  then  determined  "  to  bestow  the  moral  weight  and 
influence  of  diplomatic  relations  upon  the  Government  which  had 
been  prompt  to  recognize  the  liberal  commercial  principles  of  the 
age."*^ 

Paraguay,  by  a  treaty  of  February  4,  1859,  conceded  "  to  the  mer- 
chant flag  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  free 
navigation  of  the  River  Paraguay  as  far  as  the  dominions  of  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  right  side  of  the  Parana  throughout 
all  its  course  belonging  to  the  Republic."'' 

May  8,  1850,  Mr.  Clayton,  as  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Department  of  State  had  "  for  some  time 
past  had  in  contemplation  certain  measures  for  procuring  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  navigation  of  the  river  Amazon  and 
some  of  its  tributaries."  Referring  to  ''  the  advantages  to  be  antici- 
pated from  a  free  transit  on  that  mighty  river,"  Mr.  Clayton 
requested  that  a  ship  of  war  Ik?  sent  to  explore  the  stream  and  its 
tributaries.  If  it  should  1k»  deemed  necessary  to  secure  from  the 
Brazilian  Government  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Clayton 
stated  that  a  copy  of  his  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  the 
ship  would,  when  delivered  to  the  United  States  minister  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  be  regarded  by  the  latter  as  an  instruction  to  use  every  exer- 
tion to  procure  such  a  permit  as  well  as  any  other  factilities  that 
might  be  deemed  essential.® 

A  different  plan,  however,  was  afterwards  adopted.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1851,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  instructed  Lieut.  William 
L.  Herndon,  with  the  assistance  of  Passed  Midshipman  Lardner  Gib- 

o42  Br.  and  For.  State  Pai>ers,  18i;5,  See,  alf^.  Mr.  Webster.  See.  of  Stale,  to 
Mr.  Miller,  June  11,  18r)2,  MS.  Inst,  Bolivia,  I.  11 ;  Schuyler,  Am.  Diplomacy,  3ia 

6  42  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers,  3,  718;  44  id.  1071. 

©Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lamar,  Oct  23,  1857,  MS.  Inst  Arg.  Rep. 
XV.  lis. 

tf  See,  as  to  the  case  of  the  Water  Wilch  and  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
18.^0.  Moore,  Int  Arbitration,  II.  1487,  1403. 

e  Mr.  Clayton,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr,  Preston,  Sec.  of  Navy.  May  8.  1850,  38 
MS.  Dom.  Let  21. 
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bon,  to  set  out  by  land  from  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  and 
crosBing  the  Cordilleras  to  explore  the  Amazon  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  This  exploration  was  duly  made.  The  report  of  Lieutenant 
Ilerndon,  dated  at  Washington,  January  26,  1853,  was  communicated 
by  President  Fillmore  to  Congress  on  the  9th  of  the  following 
month,  and  was  published  in  two  volumes." 

On  July  26,  1851,  not  long  after  Lieutenant  Herndon  set  out  from 
Lima  on  his  expedition,  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Clay,  then  United  States 
minister  at  that  capital,  concluded  with  the  Government  of  Peru  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  by  Article  X.  of 
which  it  was  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  migbt 
establish  a  line  of  steam  vessels  to  navigate  between  the  different  ports 
of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  territories  should  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges and  favors  given  to  any  other  association  or  company  whatso- 
ever, and  that  the  steam  vessels  of  each  contracting  party  should  not 
be  subjected  in  the  ports  of  the  other  to  any  duties  of  tonnage  or  to 
any  similar  duties  other  than  those  paid  by  any  other  .association  or 
company.  By  Article  III.  most-favored-nation  treatment  was  m- 
cured  in  l)oth  countries  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation.     . 

As  it  evidently  was  the  design  of  the  United  States,  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  to  obtain  the  support  qf 
the  countries  on  -the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in  whose  territo- 
ries tributaries  of  the  stream  were  found,  the  Government  of  Brazil 
took  measures  to  counteract  the  movement.  A  minister  was  sent  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  on  October  23,  1851,  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  Peru  and  Brazil  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazon  "  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  respective  States 
owning  its  banks,"  and  that  if  a  Brazilian  company  for  steam  naviga- 
tion were  formed  Peru  would  grant  it  a  yearly  subsidy.* 

Bolivia,  by  a  decree  of  January  27,  1853,  declared  the  waters  of  the 
navigable  rivers  which,  flowing  through  the  Bolivian  territory,  dis- 
charged themselves  into  the  Amazon  and  the  Plate,  to  be  free  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  all  nations  of  the  globe.^ 

April  15,  1853,  the  Government  of  Peru,  moved  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Clay,  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  towns  of  Loreto  and 
Nauto  were  made  ports  of  entry,  and  the  privileges  given  to  Brazil 
were  extended  to  all  the  most-favored  nations.  The  Brazilian  min- 
ister at  Lima  protested  against  this  decree,  and  an  envoy  was  sent  by 
Brazil  to  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of 
making  treaties  to  close  the  Amazon  to  the  United  States,  on  the 

o  S.  Ex.  Doc.  3G,  32  Cong.  2  sess. ;  II.  Ex.  Doc.  53,  33  Cong,  1  sess.,  parts  1 
find  2. 

*8ehuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  330. 
CDO  Br.  and  For.  State  Pai)ers,  505. 

H.  Doc.  551 41 
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ground  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  "  belonged  of  right  exclu- 
sively to  the  nations  owning  its  banks."  On  July  13,  1853,  however, 
the  Peruvian  Government  sent  a  circular  to  Brazil,  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela,  inviting  them  to  treat  for  the  opening  of 
the  river." 

With  the  advent  of  the  Administration  of  President  Pierce  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  opening  of  the  Amazon  was  vigorously  renewed 
by  Mr.  Marcy,  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  April  4,  1853,  the  Bra- 
zilian minister  at  Washington  inquired  concerning  certain  rumors  of 
naval  and  commercial  expeditions  to  the  Amazon.  Mr.  Marcy,  in  a 
note  of  April  20,  1853,  and  again  in  a  note  of  September  2,  1853,  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  use  force.  He  stated,  however,  in  his  second 
note  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  means  would  be  more  certain  to  develop 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  ^'  than  the  removal  of 
unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and 
especially  to  the  passage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  and  from 
the  territories  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  by  way  of  that  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries." ^ 

"  The  most  important  object  of  your  mission — an  object  to  which 
you  will  devote  your  early  and  earnest  efforts — is  to  secure  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  the  free  use  of  the  Amazon.  There  are 
several  republics  with  which  our  countrymen  have  commercial  inter- 
course situated  on  the  upper  waters  and  tributaries  of  that  great 
river.  With  these  states  they  would  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  were 
not  our  vessels  excluded  from  approaching  their  internal  ports  by 
the  selfish  and  unjustifiable  policy  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
which  claims  and  has  hitherto  exercised  the  right  to  obstruct  the 
trade  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  and  contiguous  to  the  Amazon 
with  foreign  nations  through  this  great  natural  highway.  The 
assumption  and  exercise  of  this  right  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  states  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon,  but  to 
all  other  nations  wishing  to  use  these  waters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

"  This  restricted  policy  which  it  is  understood  Brazil  still  persists 
in  maintaining  in  regard  to  the  navigable  rivers  passing  through  her 
territories  is  the  relic  of  an  age  less  enlightened  than  the  present. 
The  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  clearly  presented  in  the  following 
extract  from  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law : 

" '  Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such  as  the  sea  and  run- 
ning water  (including,  of  coui'se,  navigable  streams)  cannot  be  so 
appropriated  as  to  exclude  others  from  using  these  elements  in  any 
manner  which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  propri- 

o  Schuyler,   American  Diplomacy,  332,  333. 
ft  Id.  336, 
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etor.  This  is  what  is  called  an  innocent  use.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation  over  sounds,  straits,  and 
other  arms  of  the  sea  leading  through  its  own  territory  to  that  of 
another,  or  to  other  seas  common  to  all  nations,  does  not  exchide 
othei-s  from  the  right  of  innocent  passage  through  these  communi- 
cations.' 

"The  soundness  of  this  principle  cannot,  I  presume,  be  contro- 
verted by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Brazil.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
it  is  believed,  without  denying  rights  to  our  citizens  to  Avliich  they  are 
fairly  entitled,  longer  withhold  from  them  the  use  of  the  Amazon  to 
carry  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
New  Granada,  and  Venezuela.  You  will  claim  from  it  the  renuncia- 
tion of  any  authority  she  may  have  heretofore  exercised  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  up  and  down 
that  river  in  their  legitimate  commerce  with  any  of  these  republics. 
You  are  instructed  to  claim  for  our  citizens  the  use  of  this  natural 
avenue  of  trade.  This  right  is  not  derived  from  treaty  stipulations — 
it  is  a  natural  one — as  much  so  as  that  to  navigate  the  ocean — the 
common  highway  of  nations.  By  long  usage  it  is  subject  to  some 
restrictions  imposed  by  nations  through  whose  territories  these  navi- 
gable rivers  pass.  This  right,  however,  to  restrict  or  regulate  com- 
merce, carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  does  not  give  the  power  to 
exclude  such  rivers  from  the  common  use  of  nations.  .  ,  . 

"  We  claim  for  this  continent  the  same  privileges  which  nearly 
forty  years  ago  were  arranged  by  common  consent  and  have  been 
ever  since  applicable  to  the  na\agable  waters  of  Europe.  The  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815  on  this  subject  were  but  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  regard  to  tlie  use  of  navigable  rivers  passing  through  different 
realms." 

Mr.  Marc!y,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Trousdale,  min.  to  Brazil,  Aug.  8,  1853, 
MS.  Inst.  Brazil,  XV.  215. 

In  a  letter  to  a  person  who  inquired  whether,  if  he  should  send  a  vessel 
to  Peru  by  way  of  the  Amazon,  the  United  States  would  protect  him 
in  the  voyage,  Mr.  Marcy  stated  that,  although  the  claims  of  Brazil 
as  to  the  control  of  the  Amazon  were  questioned,  the  United  States 
could  not  **  for  a  moment  advise  or  countenance  any  adventurous 
infringement  of  them."  He  added  that  it  was  hoped  that  friendly 
negotiations  would  remove  existing  obstacles.  (Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Collins,  July  5,  1853,  41  MS.  Dom.  T^t.  441.) 

The  Brazilian  Government  made  an  unfavorable  reply  to  the  i>roi)osal  of 
free  navigation  submitted  by  Mr.  Trousdale  under  the  instructions 
of  Aug.  8,  1853.     (Schuyler,  Am.  Diplomacy,  341-343.) 

A  copy  of  these  instructions  was  sent  to  Mr.  Green,  United  States  min- 
ister to  New  Granada,  with  directions  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
Government  of  that  country.  Mr.  Marcy  ol)served  that  New  Gra- 
nada had  not  as  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  Peru  and  BoUvia  iu  respect 
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to  the  introduction  of  foreign  trade  to  lier  territory  through  the 
Amazon  and  Its  tributaries,  and  tliat  her  iwssesslon  of  ixjrts  on  both 
oceans  relieved  her  of  the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to  free  that 
river  from  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  Brazil;  but  he  directed  Mr. 
Green  to  lmi)ress  ui)on  the  New  Granadian  Government  "  the  de- 
cided advantages  that  would  result  to  it,  in  common  with  other 
states,  from  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  iwllcy  in  re8i>ect  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon."  (Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Green, 
min.  to  New  Granada,  Aug.  15,  1853,  MS.  Inst  Colombia,  XV.  163.) 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Trousdale  was  also  communicated  to 
the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  In  Bolivia.  In  communi- 
cating It  Mr.  Marcy  said :  "  Various  causes  have  influenced  the 
United  States  to  submit  passively  to  the  ijretenslons  to  tlie  exclusive 
control  exercised  so  illiberally  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  over  this 
mighty  river  [Amazon].  The  ancient  restrictive  policy  to  which 
Brazil  still  obstinately  adheres  Is  in  cx)nflict  with  the  spirit  of  the 
present  enlightened  age,  which  claims  the  free  use  of  all  the  natural 
means  of  international  communication,  obviously  designed  by  a  wise 
Providence  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  civilized  nations."  (Mr. 
Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dana,  charg«i  d'affaires  to  Bolivia,  Nov. 
1,  1853,  MS.  Inst  Bolivia,  I.  18,) 

In  an  instruction  to  Mr.  White,  charge  d'affaii-es  to  Ecuador,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Trousdale,  Mr.  Marcy  said:  "The 
Republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 
are  all  interested  in  procuring  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which 
now  practically  deprive  them  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  advan- 
tages and  resources  of  that  jjortion  of  their  respective  territories 
which  would  be  thereby  [by  the  opening  of  the  Amazon]  opened  to 
an  extensive  and  profitable  foreign  commerce.  .  .  .  Bolivia  and 
Peru  have  already  taken  steps  for  testing  the  extent  to  which  th« 
pretensions  of  Brazil  may  l>e  maintained.  ...  It  would  be  well 
for  3'ou  ...  to  present  to  the  Government  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  Ecuador  in  following  the  example  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  For,  when  all  of  the  five  States  whose  fertile  regions  are 
watered  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  shall  have  thrown  open 
their  rivers  and  jwrts  to  foreign  commerce  it  is  thought  that  Brazil 
will  not  be  able  long  to  withstand  the  moral  power  w^hich  will  thus  be 
arrayed  against  her  selfish  and  restrictive  jwlicy.  And  I  si^eak 
thus  confidently  as  to  the  probable  course  of  Ecuador,  when  this 
subject  shall  be  direi'tly  i)reseuted  to  her  attention,  because  Mr.  Clay, 
our  present  minister  at  Lima,  has  already  addressed  the  Ecuadorian 
minister  in  Peru  uiJon  this  sul)ject  and  has  received  from  him  every 
encouragement  to  l)eileve  that  tlie  projwt  is  viewed  not  unfavorably 
by  his  Government"  (Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White, 
charge  d'affaires  to  Ecuador,  Aug.  20,  ia^>3,  MS.  Inst  Ecuador,  I.  3tt.) 

President  Pierce,  in  liis  annual  message  of  Det»ember,  1853,  said:  "Our 
minister  at  Brazil  is  instructed  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  that  iwllcy 
and  to  use  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Brazilian  Government  to  open 
to  common  use,  under  proi)er  safeguards,  this  great  natural  highway 
for  international  trade." 

For  memorial  of  Lieut  Maury  on  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon, 
see  II.  Mis.  Doc.  22,  Xl  Cong.  1  sess. 

See,  as  to  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  H.  Uei)ort  295.  31  Conj?.  1  sess. 

As  to  explorations  of  the  AmOor  ttiver.  see  11.  Ex.  Doc.  98,  35  Cong.  1  sess. 
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By  a  decree  of  January  4,  1854,  the  Peruvian  Government  modified 
the  decree  of  the  previous  April  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  Amazon 
to  Brazilians,  subject  to  existing  treaties.  The  treaty  between  Brazil 
and  Peru  of  October  23, 1851,  expired  October  23, 1858,  and  a  "fluvial 
convention  "  between  the  two  powers  was  then  signed,  by  which  Peru 
was  to  have  provisionally  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  paying 
only  charges  for  lighting,  pilotage,  and  police.^  In  1862  the  Peru- 
vian Government  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of 
July  26,  1851,  which  came  to  an  end  December  9,  1863. 

Bolivda,  however,  concluded  with  the  United  States,  May  13,  1858, 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  by  Article  XXVI.  of  which  it 
was  declared  that,  "  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,"  Bolivia  regarded  "  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  with 
their  tributaries,  as  highways  or  channels  open  by  nature  for  the 
commerce  of  all  nations;"  and  that  she  invited  commercial  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  other  nations  "  to  navigate  freely  in 
any  part  of  their  courses  which  pertain  to  her,  ascending  those  rivers 
to  Bolivian  ports  and  descending  therefrom  to  the  ocean,  subject  only 
to  the  conditions  established  by  this  treaty  and  to  regulations  sanc- 
tioned ...  by  the  national  authorities  of  Bolivia,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  stipulations  thereof."  Further  stipulations  as  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  in  question  were  embodied  in  Article  XXVII.^ 

The  navigation  of  the  Amazon  was  at  length  declared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil,  by  a  decree  of  December  7,  1866,  to  be  open  to 
vessels  of  all  nations  from  September  7,  1867.  This  was  followed 
by  a  regularatory  decree  of  July  31, 1867.  By  these  decrees  the  Ama- 
zon was  declared  to  be  open  as  far  as  Tabatinga,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil;  the  river  Tocantins,  as  far  as  Cameta;  the  Tapajoz,  as  far  as 
Santarem;  the  Madeira,  as  far  as  Borba;  the  Negro,  as  far  as 
Manaos;  and  the  San  Francisco,  as  far  as  Penedo.*'  By  a  decree  of 
January  25,  1873,  the  right  to  navigate  the  Madeira  was  extended 

beyond  Borba  to  Santo  Antonio,  its  first  fall.^    In  1891  the  State  of 
Amazonas  temporarily  levied  a  transit  tax  on  rubber  shipped  from 

Peru  to  the  United  States  by  the  Amazon.     The  tax  was  admitted  to 
be  illegal  under  the  constitution  of  Brazil.*^ 

December  17,  1868,  the  President  of  Peru  issued  a  decree  declaring 
the  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  of  that  Republic  to  be  '*  open  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  whatever  be  their  nationality."  f 

« Dispatch  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mln.  to  Peru,  No.  477,  Nov.  27,  1858,  MSS.  Dept.  of 
State. 

»  See  For.  Rel.  1871,  41. 

CSS  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  .551,  552-567;  Dip.  Cor,  1867,  II.  256,  257. 

d  For.  Rel.  1899,  123. 

e  For.  Rel.  1891,  40,  41,  43 ;  1893,  42. 

/  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  343,  344,  citing  Collection  of  Peruvian  Trea- 
ties, Lima,  1876,  p.  115;  Lawrence,  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  363-365;  Collection  of 
OviWo,  VII.  108-134,  and  MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 
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By   a  contract  entered   into  in  London   on  July  11,   1901,   and 

approved  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on  December  20, 
The  Acre  queBtion.  1901,  the  Bolivian  Government  undertook  to  grant 

to  an  Anglo-American  syndicate,  which  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  "  The  Bolivian  Syndicate  of  New  York 
City,"  a  concession  of  important  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  in- 
cluding powers  of  administration  and  government,  in  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  Acre,  concerning  the  title  to  which  a  contro- 
versey  was  then  pending  with  Brazil.  In  consequence  the  Brazil- 
ian Government,  on  August  8,  1902,  suspended  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Amazon  so  far  as  concerned  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  merchandise  to  and  from  Bolivia.  Against  this  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States  remonstrated  as  a  measure  injurious  to  their  com- 
merce with  Bolivia.  On  February  20,  1903,  the  freedom  of  com- 
mercial transit  in  respect  of  Bolivia  was  restored,  but  the  impor- 
tation of  war  material  into  that  country  through  the  Brazilian  rivers 
was  prohibited  till  further  notice.  The  position  of  Brazil  was  clearly 
set  forth  by  Baron  Rio-Branco,  who  had  become  minister  of  foreign 
relations  in  December,  1902,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Seeger,  United  States 
consul-general  in  charge  of  the  legation,  of  February  20,  1903,  as 
follows : 

"  It  was  in  1866  that  the  Brazilian  Government  opened  the  Ama- 
zon to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  friendly  nations;  but  of  the  affluents 
of  that  river  which  have  their  source  in  Bolivian  territory  or  pass 
through  it  the  only  one  to  which  it  extended  this  liberty,  and  in  fact 
the  only  one  in  Brazil  which  can  serve  Bolivian  foreign  commerce, 
was  the  Madeira,  from  its  confluence  to  the  port  of  Santo  Antonio. 
The  Purils,  and  therefore  its  tributary,  the  Aquiry,  or  Acre,  never 
were  open  to  international  navigation.  Brazil  has  always  maintained 
that  when  a  river  passes  through  the  territory  of  two  or  more  states 
the  freedom  of  navigation  or  of  transit  through  the  country  of  the 
main  river  depends  on  a  prior  agreement  thereto  with  the  country  of 
the  tributary  river,  an  agreement  which  in  its  nature  implies  reci- 
procity. 

'*  There  has  not  been  and  there  is  not  in  force  any  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  free  transit  by 
Brazilian  rivers  for  Bolivian  foreign  commerce  was  only  a  matter  of 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  Brazil.*  But  since  the  Bolivian  Government 
has  thought  to  be  able  to  transfer  rights  of  a  quasi-sovereign  nature 
to  a  syndicate  of  foreigners  of  different  nationalities,  Americans  and 
Europeans,  a  syndicate  without  international  capacity,  ahd  whicli, 
by  the  way  it  is  constituted  and  by  the  means  it  undertook  to  employ 
in  Europe,  clearly  showed  that  it  was  conspiring  against  the  so-called 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  inasmuch  as  the  same  Government  has  besides 
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this  conferred  upon  that  syndicate  the  power  of  disposing  at  will  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Acre  and  its  affluents,. Brazil  concluded  it 
was  her  duty  to  make  reprisals,  and  for  that  reason,  in  the  absence 
of  conventional  law  between  the  two  parties,  suspended  the  tolerance 
which  has  existed  for  some  years. 

"  The  situation  which  obligated  the  adoption  of  that  expedient  has 
now  changed,  and,  therefore,  since  the  Federal  Government  is  de- 
sirous of  attending  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, it  has  bv  a  decision  of  this  date  reestablished  free  transit  on 
the  Amazon  for  merchandise  between  Bolivia  and  the  foreign  coun- 
tries; it  has  continued,  however,  to  prohibit  the  importation  to  that 
country  of  war  material  by  Brazilian  rivers." 

The  syndicate  was  induced,  by  the  payment  by  Brazil  of  a  sum  of 
money,  to  renounce  all  its  rights  and  claims  under  the  concession,  and 
a  modus  invendi  was  entered  into  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  settlement,  which  was 
signed  at  Petropolis,  November  17,  1903.  By  this  treaty  all  Bolivia's 
rights  in  the  Acre  territory  were  acquired  by  Brazil,  and  the  latter's 
relations  then  became  acute  with  Peru,  the  Government  of  which 
country  also  laid  claims  to  the  territory.  Collisions  took  place  not 
only  between  the  Peruvian  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory, but  also  between  the  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  forces:  and  in 
May,  1904,  the  Brazilian  Government  prohibited  the  transit  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  Peru  by  way  of  the  Amazon.  By  the  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Brazil  and  Peru  of  October  10, 
1891,  certain  rules  and  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  established 
for  all  nations  in  1867,  were  agreed  upon  as  to  the  navigation  of  that 
river.  The  Government  of  Brazil,  however,  maintained  that  these 
facilities  were  applicable  only  "  to  the  innocent  transit,  and  in  no 
w^ay  to  the  passage  of  means  of  aggression  and  war,  to  be  used  against 
Brazil  and  her  nationals."  In  regard  to  such  passage,  Baron  Rio- 
Branco,  in  a  note  of  May  16,  1904,  declared  that  the  conventional 
right  of  transit  came  into  conflict  "  with  the  natural  and  absolute 
right  which  Brazil  possesses  to  prevent  and  impede,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, future  aggressions,  which  would  disturb  the  peace  still  fur- 
ther. In  resorting  to  this  prohibition,  the  Brazilian  Government 
makes  use  of  the  so-called  right  of  self-preservation,  which  may  be 
prudently  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of  reprisals."  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  prohibition  thus  ordered,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment caused  to  be  removed  from  a  steamer  at  Manaos  certain  cases 
of  arms  and  ammunition  shipped  from  Europe  to  Iquitos,  but  in- 
formed the  Peruvian  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  the  articles 
might  be  forwarded  to  their  destination  by  some  other  route.  The 
Peruvian  minister  protested  both  against  the  general  prohibition 
and  also  against  the  interruption  of  the  transit  of  the  particular 
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(»rgo,  declaring  that  the  latter  was  intended  for  commercial  and 
not  for  military  piicposes.  On  July  12,  1904,  however,  a  protocol 
i*as  signed  by  Baron  Bio-Branco,  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  and  by 
S^fiof  Velarde,  Peruvian  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  part  of 
his  Government,  by  which  a  modxis  vivendi  was  established  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  conflicts  in  the  upper  Jurua  and  upper 
PVirus  pending  the  effort  of  the  two  Governments  to  reach  a  final 
settlement  by  negotiation,  or,  in  case  such  negotiation  should  fail, 
l/y  other  amicable  methods.  As  the  result  of  this  amicable  arrange- 
ment, the  prohibition  of  the  transit  of  arms  to  Peru  by  way  of  the 
Amazon  was  revoked. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  treaty  of  Petropolis  of  November 
^Tj  1903,  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  pledges  perpetually  "  the  most 
rfmple  freedom  of  transit  and  river  navigation  to  both  countries," 
and  secures  to  each  country  the  right,.in  connection  with  such  transit 
find  navigation,  to  keep  customs  agents  at  certain  ports  of  the  other. 

r 

See  For.  Rel.  1903. 36-43 ;  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  Boundary  Settlement  Treaty 
for  the  Exchange  of  Territories  and  other  Compensations,  signed  at 

i'  Petropolis  November  17,  1903,  together  with  the  Rejwrt  of  Baron 

Rio-Branco,  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations  of  Brazil;  Brazil  and 
Peru,  Boundary  Question,  by  John  Bassett  Moore:  New  Y'ork,  1901; 

"  Col.  W.  C.  Church,  in  The  Geographical  Journal,  May,  1904,  p.  612. 

'  The  Brazilian  decrees  of  1866-67  said  nothing  as  to  men-of-war. 

In  1878,  on  the  request  of  the  American  legation  at 
Ifavigation     by  gj^^   permission  was  granted^  for  a  United   States 

man-of-war  to  ascend  the  Amazon  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Madeira.  In  1882  the  Brazilian  Government  stated, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  British  legation,  that  the  ships 
of  war  of  friendly  powers  might  freely  enter  -the  maritime  ports 
of  the  country,  but  that  their  right  to  enter  river  ports  depended,  in 
the  absence  of  a  convention  to  the  contrary,  upon  a  special  concession 
in  each  case.  In  1899  permission  was  granted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei'nment  of  Brazil  for  the  U.  S.  S.  MVihnington  to  ascend  the  Amazon 
on  her  way  to  Iquitos,  in  Peru,  but  in  a  discussion  which  subse- 
quently arose  as  to  the  formalities  necessary  to  be  observed  the  Gov- 
ernment stated  that  according  to  the  rule  in  Brazil  the  commander 
of  a  foreign  man-of-war  l)efore  ascending  the  river  must  obtain 
a"  formal  permission  from  the  governor  of  Para  on  a  written  request 
made  by  the  proper  ecmsul  there."  "  During  the  past  summer  two 
•  national  ships  of  the  United  States  have  visited  Brazilian  ports  on  a 
friendly  mission  and  been  cordially  received.  The  voyage  of  the 
Wlhnijif/fon  up  the  Amazon  River  gave  rise  to  a  passing  misunder- 
standing, owing  to  confusion  in  obtaining  permission  to  visit  tine 

oFor.  Kel.  181)9,  113^  117.  118,  119,  121,  123.     See  also  For.  Rel.  1900,  65. 
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interior  and  make  surveys  in  the  general  interest  of  navigation,  but 
the  incident  found  a  ready  adjustment  in  harmony  with  the  close 
relations  of  amity  which  this  Government  has  always  sedulously 
sought  to  cultivate  with  the  conunonwealths  of  the  Western 
Continent."  <» 

The  Government  of  Venezuela,  by  a  decree  of  July  1,  1893,  to  take 

effect  from  December  31,  1893,  closed  the  Macareo 
and  Pedemales  channels  of  the  Orinoco  to  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  leaving  open  the  Boca  Grande.  By  a  decree  of  June  6, 
1894,  a  violation  of  the  regulations  established  by  the  previous  decree 
was  made  punishable  with  a  fine  of  5,000  bolivars,  while  a  recurrence 
of  it  subjected  the  vessel  to  severe  penalties.  The  validity  of  the 
decree  of  July  1, 1893,  was  sustained  by  the  high  federal  court,  which, 
in  its  decision,  declared — 

1.  That,  according  to  universally  admitted  principles,  every 
sovereign  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  dominion  over  the  national  terri- 
tory and  all  persons  therein,  "  may  permit  or  prohibit  foreigners  to 
come  into  the  country,  and  in  the  same  manner  may  open  or  close  its 
ports  or  rivers  to  foreign  commerce,  neither  the  other  nations  nor 
individual  foreigners  having  any  right  to  claim  the  opening  or  closure 
of  such  rivers  and  ports  under  the  plea  of  injury  to  their  interests." 

2.  That  in  regard  to  "  interior  seas  and  rivers "  this  was  the 
doctrine  generally  admitted,  and  that  only  "  in  the  cases  determined 
by  the  law  of  nations  might  it  be  exceptionally  claimed  that  certain 
rivers  and  seas  should  be  opened  either  to  the  commerce  of  the  border- 
ing states  or  to  the  general  trade  of  all  countries." 

3.  That  the  decree  in  question,  which  "  prohibited  to  foreign  com- 
merce the  traffic  or  navigation  of  the  channels  Macareo  and  Peder- 
nales,  reserving  both  for  the  coasting  trade,  assigned  the  Boca  Grande 
of  the  OrinocQ  to  foreign  navigation  and  commerce,  and  prohibited 
absolutely,  without  distinction  of  persons  and  nationalities,  the  transit 
through  the  remaining  outlets  and  channels  of  the  river,"  was  not 
equivalent  to  the  closure  of  ports  open  to  exterior  commerce ;  nor  did 
it  "  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco,  but  only  establishes  certain 
regulations  for  doing  so,  it  being  of  no  concern  to  the  nation  what 
must  be  the  shape  or  build  of  the  vessels  or  their  sailing  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  such  traffic,  these  points  concerning  only  those  w^ho 
intend  trading  with  the  country  through  the  river  channel 
mentioned." 

4.  That,  although  the  liberal  spirit  of  comity  endeavored  to  "  ex- 
tend and  apply  also  to  rivers  the  principle  of  a  free  sea,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  in  regard  to  inland  waters,  lakes,  etc.,  the  shores  of  whicli 
l)elong  exclusively  to  one  nation,  no  other  nation  may  claim  the  right 

a  President  McKliiley,  annual  message,  Dec.  5,  1899. 
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to  navigate  these  waters,  and  in  proof  thereof  the  liberty  of  navigat- 
ing them  is  always  the  consequence  «f  agreements  or  treaties  between 
the  nations,  made  in  view  of  the  reciprocal  international  interests 
and  the  mutual  conveniences  of  the  countries  in  reference  to  their 
prosperity  and  civilization." 

5.  That  the  decree  therefore  did  "  not  violate  in  any  way  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  on  the  contrary  complies 
with  them  and  recognizes  them  in  prohibiting  to  foreigners  the  navi- 
gation in  certain  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  because  it  specifies  the  outlets 
and  channels  on  which  traffic  is  not  allowed  them,  and  opens  the 
Boca  Grande  as  the  only  channel  they  may  navigate,  whilst  the 
caiios  Macareo  and  Pedernales  are  reserved  for  the  coasting  trade.'' 

The  minister  of  the  United  States,  October  25,  1894,  was  instructed 
"  to  urge  upon  the  Venezuelan  Government  that  as  an  act  of  friendli- 
ness to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of 
the  two  countries,  it  reopen  to  ships  of  the  United  States  the  branches 
of  the  Orinoco  now  closed  to  them." 

Seiior  Rojas,  Venezuelan  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  stated,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1894,  that  the  decree  of  July  1,  1893,  which  was  designed  to 
prevent  contraband  trade,  had  been  justified  by  results,  and  could  not 
lie  annulled ;  but  that  the  Government  proposed  at  the  proper  time  to 
establish  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria  a  port  for  the  transshipment  of 
freight  destined  to  places  on  the  Orinoco,  but  arriving  on  vessels 
unable  to  enter  the  Boca  Grande. 

For  tlie  decree  of  July  1,  1893,  see  Mr.  Partridge,  min.  to  Venezuela,  to 
Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  July  10,  ISfW.  For.  Rel.  1893,  720;  and 
for  the  de<Tee  of  June  6,  1894,  For.  Rel.  1894,  794.  For  the  decision 
of  the  high  federal  court,  see  For.  Rel.  1894,  795,  798-799. 

As  to  the  case  of  John  II.  Dialogue  &  Son,  and  their  steamer  Delta,  see 
For.  Rel.  1893,  729.  7.^5,  737,  740. 

For  the  request  for  the  oi)ening  of  the  closed  mouths,  as  an  act  of  friendli- 
ness, see  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ilaselton,  min.  to  Vene- 
zuela, No.  12,  Oct.  25,  18J>4,  For.  Rel.  18J)4,  800. 

As  to  the  reply  of  Sefior  Rojas,  see  Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
(^ooml)s,  Feb.  25,  1895,  2(K)  MS.  Dom.  Let.  (J58. 

The  text  of  a  decree  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  of  May  14,  1869,  and 
of  a  regulatt)ry  decree  of  July  1,  18^59,  opening  the  Orinoco  and  its 
affluents  to  mercliant  vessels  under  foreign  flags,  may  be  found  in 
Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  109(3.  In  August  1873,  however,  an 
exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  same  streams  ^ya8  granted  to  General 
Perez,  of  Caracas.  ( Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  1701 ;  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
1.H9,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  32.) 

By  an  executive  decree  of  Septeml)er  11,  1900,  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment suspended  the  use  of  the  river  Zulia,  an  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco,  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Colombian  legation  at  Cara- 
cas, by  notes  of  September  28  and  October  25,  1900,  protested  against 
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this  decree  as  inflicting  a  grave  injury  on  the  provinces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santanclar,  which  had  enjoyed,  without  interruption,  the  use 
of  the  river  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  sea.  The  Venezue- 
lan Government,  by  a  note  of  November  3,  1900,  defended  the  decree 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  for  preventing  the  consummation 
of  projected  revohitionary  invasions  and  the  supply  of  arms  and  other 
contraband  articles  to  persons  who  were  plotting  against  the  peace  of 
Venezuela.  The  right  of  Venezuela  to  close  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  denied  by  the  Colombian  Government  on  general  grounds  as 
well  as  on  grounds  of  immemorial  right  and  treaty  stipulations. 
Bv  an  executive  decree  of  March  4,  1901,  the  Venezeulan  Government 
stated  that  the  commercial  navigation  of  the  river  by  bongos  and 
canoes  was  allowed.  The  Colombian  minister  at  Caracas  stated  in  a 
dispatch  to  his  Government,  March  10,  1901,  that  merchants  residing 
in  Maracaibo,  who  were  interested  in  the  transit  of  the  Zulia,  had 
informed  him  that  this  permission  was  sufficient  for  the  time  l)eing, 
since  there  was  little  water  in  the  rivers  and  steamers  could  not 
navigate  it. 

Uribe,  Anales  Diplomaticos  y  Consulares  de  Colombia  (1901),  II.  2G8-289. 

"A  large  part  of  Colombian  territory  being  watered  by  navigable 
branches  of  the  river  Orinoco,  has  enabled  the  Republic  to  make  use 
of  this  river  as  far  as  the  open  sea  by  any  of  its  outlets,  with  no  other 
obligations  than  those  of  observing  the  police  laws  that  Venezuela 
might  make  for  internal  security  and  for  the  protection  of  her 
revenues. 

"  This  right  of  Colombia  has  been  confirmed  still  more  now  that  the 
frontier  limits  have  been  decided,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  territory 
of  our  country  extends  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
river  there  having  become  international,  its  navigation  is  free  to  both 
countries." 

Report  of  the  Colombian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  1S94,  For.  Rel.  1894, 
200. 

With  reference  to  an  attack  made  on  the  American  steamer  Antlo- 
quia  on  the  Magdalena  River,  March  9,  1804,  Sefior  Dr.  Antonio  del 
Neal,  Colombian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Burton, 
United  States  minister,  of  February  10,  18()5,  said:  "Orders  have 
also  been  renewed  to  the  States  of  Bolivar,  Magdalena,  Antioquia, 
and  Tolima,  requiring  of  their  respective  authorities  the  strictest 
compliance  with  the  law  of  May  24,  1850,  and  the  amendment  thereto 
of  May  25,  1804,  forbidding  their  interference  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Magdalena  River,  in  consequence  of  all  that  relates  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  of  the  Republic  which  touch  the  territory  of  two 
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or  more  States,  or  of  an  adjoining  nation,  being  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  General  Government."'* 

The  law  of  May  25,  1864,''  refers  to  clause  6,  article  17,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  of  May  8,  1663,  which 
declares  the  exclusive  competency  of  the  General  Government  to  ex- 
tend to  "  the  regulation  of  such  interoceanic  communications  as  exist 
or  may  be  opened  in  the  territory  of  the  Union,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  rivei^s  which  water  the  territory  of  more  than  one  State  or  flow 
on  to  that  of  a  neighboring  nation." 

By  the  general  act  of  Berlin  of  Feb.  26,  1885,  Art.  II.,  all  flags 
African  Biveri:    ^^^^    free    access   to   the    Congo   and    its    affluents, 

Congo  and  Hi-    including  the  lakes,  as  well  as  to  any  canals  that 

««'•  may  be  constructed  to  unite  the  water  courses  or 

lakes  within  the  territories  of  the  state. 

The  same  treaty  guarantees  the  free  navigation  of  the  Niger  and 
its  branches. 

Independent  State  of  the  Congo,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  196,  49  Cong.,  1  sess.  298, 
300,  303 ;  Schuyler,  Am.  Dip.  364. 

By  a  decree  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo  of 
April  'SO,  1887,  every  private  vessel  navigating  the  river  beyond  the 
falls  of  lieopoldville  was  required  to  hoist  at  the  stern  the  flag  of 
that  state,  although  she  was  permitted  also  to  hoist  the  flag  of  her 
own  country,  if  she  possessed  ship's  papers  establishing  her  foreign 
nationality.  The  United  States  objected  to  this  requirement  but  it 
was  defended  by  the  Congo  State.  In  the  con*esi)ondence  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Congo  River  was  open  to  the  flags  of  all  governments, 
.  whether  such  governments  were  parties  to  the  general  act  of  Berlin 
or  not.  (For.  Rel.  1888,  I.  27  et  seq.  See,  also,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Tree.  min.  to  Belgium,  March  9,  1888,  MS.  Inst.  Belg. 
11.481.) 

In  1888  the  Persian  Government  announced  that  it  had  decided, 
Persian   river—    with  a  view  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  Empire' 
Kajnn.  and    promote    the    agriculture    of    Kurdistan    and 

Ahwaz,  to  permit  merchant  steamers  of  all  nations  to  exercise  the 
privilege,  which  had  previously  been  confined  to  sailing  vessels,  of 
transporting  goods  in  the  river  Karun  from  Mohammera  to  the  dyke 
at  Ahwaz,  on  condition  (1)  that  they  should  not  pass  above  that 
dyke,  the  navigation  of  the  river  above  that  point  being  reserved 
exclusively  to  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of  the  Persian  Government 
and  of  its  subjects;  (2)  that  they  should  pay  the  passage  dues  fixed 
by  the  Persian   Government   at  Mohammera;   and    (3)     that   they 

o  See  dispatch  from  Mr.  Burton,  min.  to  Colombia,  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  ot 
State,  No.  174,  May  14,  18<U).  MSS.  Dei)t.  of  State. 

»» 01  Brit.  &  For.  State  Pap.  140. 
c  53  Id.  290. 
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should  not  carry  merchandise  prohibited  by  the  Persian  Government 
nor  remain  longer  in  the  river  than  was  necessary  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Pratt,  min.  to  Persia,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  No.  312,  Nov.  5, 
1888,  enclosing  translation  of  a  communication  of  the  Persian  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  of  24  Sefar  1306,  MSS.  Dept  of  State. 

(5)  DIVERSION  OF  WATERS. 

§  132. 

June  12,  1880,  Mr.  Evarts  enclosed  to  the  United  States  legation  in 
Case  of  the  Sio    Mexico  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Texas 
Grande.  and  of  its  various  enclosures,  invoking  the  interposi- 

tion of  the  United  States  in  a  matter  stated  to  l)e  of  vital  importance 
to  the  citizens  of  Texas  living  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  substance  of  the  complaint  was  that  Mexicans  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  on  the  Mexican  shore  of  the  river  were  in  the  habit 
of  diverting  the  water  during  the  dry  season  into  their  ditches, 
thereby  preventing  the  citizens  of  Texas  from  getting  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  their  crops.  '*  This,"  said  Mr.  Evarts,  "  if  true,  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  recognized  rights  of  riparian  owners, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  must  result  in  disaster  and  ruin  to  our  farming 
population  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  might  eventually,  if 
not  amicably  adjusted  through  the  medium  of  diplomatic  interven- 
tion, be  productive  of  constant  strife  and  breaches  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  either  shore."  The  subject  was  also  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington.  The  receipt 
of  Mr.  Evarts's  communication  was  duly  acknow^ledged,  but  no  fur- 
ther correspondence  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

For.  Rel.  1880,  752-755,  784 ;  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  At.-Gen.,  Dec.  5, 
1895,  206  MS.  Dom.  Let.  316. 

The  statement  In  the  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  Dec.  5,  1895,  here 
cited,  that  no  further  correspondence  appears  to  have  taken  place, 
may  be  modified  to  this  extent:  After  more  than  four  years*  delay, 
the  Mexican  legation  presented  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  scarcity 
of  water  in  1880  was  due,  not  to  diversion,  bift  to  the  dry  season; 
that  the  Mexicans  in  fact  suffered  more  than  the  Texans;  that  the 
scarcity  was  aggravated  by  the  waste  of  water  on  the  American  side, 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  and  that,  while  there  was  a  dam  at 
Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  It  had  been  in  existence  more  than  300  years, 
being  as  old  as  the  town  itself,  and  no  additions  had  lately  been  made 
to  It.  (Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  mln.,  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State, 
Aug.  27,  1884,  34  MS.  Notes  from  Mex.  Leg.) 

By  a  note  of  October  21,  1895,  the  Mexican  minister  complained 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  digging  of  irrigation  trenches  in  parts  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  through  which  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  an^ 
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its  affluents  flow,  the  water  in  the  river  had  been  so  greatly  dimin- 
ished as  to  create  a  scarcity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  to  the 
great  damage  and  hardship  of  numerous  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  This 
was  represented  as  a  violation  both  of  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  of  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1848.     It  was  advised — 

1.  That  the  rules  of  international  law  imposed  upon  the  United 
States  no  duty  to  deny  to  its  inhabitants  the  use  of  the  water  of  that 
part  of  the  Rio  Grande  lying  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
although  such  use  resulted  in  reducing  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  l)elow  the  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  entirely  within  the  United 
States,  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  duty  l^eing  incon- 
sistent with  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
national  domain. 

2.  That  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  although 
it  prohibited  "  any  work  that  may  impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or 
in  part,"  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  navigation,  was  limited  in  terms 
to  "  the  part  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  lying  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico,"  while  Article  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  Decem- 
In^r  30,  1858,  continued  in  force  the  provisions  of  Article  VII.  *'  only 
so  far  as  regards  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  below  the  initial  of  said  bound- 
ary provided  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty." 

Hannoii,  At.-Gen.,  Deo.  12,  laon,  21  Op.  274.  The  Attoruey-Genoral,  in 
concluding  liis  opinion,  said :  "  The  case  presented  is  a  novel  one. 
Whether  tlie  circumstances  make  it  iwssible  or  proper  to  take  any 
action  from  considerations  of  comity  is  a  question  which  does  not 
pertain  to  this  Department;  but  that  question  should  l>e  decided  as 
one  of  policy  only,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  rules,  principles,  and 
[)rece<lents  of  international  law  impose  no  liability  or  obligation  uimn 
the  i:nited  States."     (21  Op.  2Ki.) 

August  4,  180(),  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  presented  to 
the  Department  of  State  a  petition  from  Mexican  citizens  in  and 
about  I*aso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  protesting  against  the  immoderate  use 
of  waters  of  the  Rio  (irande  and  its  tributaries  by  residents  of  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  Mexican  minister  called  attention  to 
Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  February  2,  1848;  to  the  last  clause  of 
Article  I.  of  the  treat v  of  December  30,  1853;  to  Article  III.  of  the 
convent i(m  of  November  Ti,  1884,  and  to  Article  V.  of  the  convention 
of  March  1,  1880:  and,  on  the  strength  of  these  stipulations,  asked 
the  Ignited  States  Government  to  prevent  the  erection  and  operation 
by  a  company  known  to  the  complainants  as  the  *'  Rio  Grande  Irriga- 
tion Company  (Limited),"  at  Elephant  Butte,  in  New  Mexico,  about 
125  miles  above  Paso  del  Norte,  of  a  dam  designed  to  store  all  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  river  and  turn  it  into  irrigation  ditches  and 
canals. 
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It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  the  company  had  filed  an  application  in 
the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States  for  a  right  of  way  for 
a  dam  and  reservoir  at  Elephant  Butte,  and  that  this  application 
had  l>een  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  sections 
18  to  21  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891*^  (26  Stat.  1095,  1101  and  1102). 
By  section  10,  however,  of  the  act  of  September  19,  1890  (26  Stat. 
426-454) ,  the  ''  creation  of  any  obstruction,  not  affirmatively  author- 
ized by  law,  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any  waters  in  respect  of 
which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,"  is  prohibited;  the  "con- 
tinuance of  any  such  obstruction,  except  bridges,  piers,  docks, 
wharves,  and  similar  structures  erected  for  business  purposes,"  is 
made  an  offense,  each  week's  continuance  being  deemed  a  separate 
offense;  and  every  person  or  corporation  guilty  of  creating  or  con- 
tinuing any  such  unlawful  obstruction  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  (in  the  case  of  a  natural  per- 
son) not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  creating  or  continuing  of  the  obstruction  may  besides  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  obstruction  itself  mav  be  caused  to  be  removed,  bv 
an  injunction  granted  in  proceedings  instituted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  by  section  3 
of  the  act  of  July  13,  1892  (27  Stat.  88-110),  (amending  section  7  of 
the  act  of  September  19, 1890),  it  is  declared  to  be  unlawful '"  to  build 
any  .  .  .  dam  ...  or  structure  of  any  kind  ...  in  any  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  ...  in  such  manner  as  shall  obstruct  or 
impair  navigation,  commerce,  or  anchorage  of  said  waters,"  without 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

No  permission  having  been  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  dam 
across  the  Rio  Grande  at  Elephant  Butte,  the  question  was  suggested 
whether  the  river  in  the  pails  which  would  l^e  affected  was  not  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes 
above  quoted,  so  as  to  make  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
requisite  to  the  lawful  erection  of  the  dam.  There  was  information 
tending  to  show  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  navigable  for  commercial 
purposes  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  possibly  between 
the  States  of  Colorado  and  the  Territorv  of  New  Mexico;  that,  while 
it  possibly  would  not  float  water  craft  of  great  size,  it  had  been  used 
in  the  timber  commerce  of  the  countrv ;  and  that  it  was  in  its  natural 
state  capable  of  regular  periodical,  if  not  perennial,  use  as  a  water- 
way for  commercial  traffic  between  two  States  of  the  Union  or  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country.  This,  if  true,  would 
make  it  a  navigable  stream  of  the  ITnited  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  such  waters  and  would  render  proper 
the  adoption  of  the  most  effective  measures  to  keep  it  so.  This 
question  was  not  covered  by  the  Attorney-General's  opinion  of 
December  12,  1895,  supra^  which  merely  held  that  the  stipulations 
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of  the  treaties  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  river  were  inappli- 
cable above  the  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  common  boundary,  and 
did  not  consider  whether  it  was  navigable  water  above  that  point  in 
the  sense  of  the  Federal  statutes. 

Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Wat,  Jan.  13,  1897,  215  MS.  Dom.  Let. 
209,  enclosing  a  note  from  the  Mexican  minister  of  Aug.  4,  1886.  and 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Dec.  19,  1896. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Interior,  Jan.  11,  1897,  215 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  160. 

May  24, 1897,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  filed  a  bill 
against  the  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  to  restrain  it 
from  constructing  the  dam  above  referred  to,  and  the  bill  was  after- 
wards amended  so  as  to  include  the  Rio  Grande  Irrigation  and  Land 
Company  (Limited),  a  British  corporation.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
latter  company,  which  was  a  lessee  of  the  former,  intended  to  con- 
struct works  to  control  the  entire  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  point 
in  quCvStion;  that  the  river  received  no  addition  to  its  volume  between 
that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  River,  fSOO  miles  below ;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  rapidity  of  evaporation, 
little  of  the  impounded  waters  would  after  their  distribution  be  re- 
turned to  the  river.  The  bill  also  averred  that  the  Rio  Grande  had 
been  navigated  by  steamboats  350  miles  from  its  mouth  up  to  Roma, 
Tex.;  that  it  was  susceptible  of  navigation  above  Roma  to  a  point 
350  miles  below  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  and  that  it  had  been  used  between  EI 
Paso  and  La  Joya,  100  miles  above  Elephant  Butte,  for  the  floating 
and  transportation  of  rafts,  logs,  and  poles.  The  bill  finally  alleged 
that  the  impounding  of  the  waters  above  Elephant  Butte  would 
seriously  obstruct  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  river  throughout  its 
entire  course  from  that  point  to  its  mouth.  The  answer  of  the  de- 
fendants, after  setting  forth  the  approval  of  their  application  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  declared  that  the  entire  flow  of  the  Rio 
Grande  during  the  irrigation  season  at  the  point  where  they  intended 
to  construct  reservoirs  had  long  since  been  div'erted  and  used  by  other 
parties,  and  that  their  only  object  was  to  store  and  use  such  waters 
as  had  not  been  already  legally  diverted,  their  purpose  being  to  use 
chiefly  the  excess  storm  and  flood  waters,  which  went  to  waste.  The 
answer  also  denied  that  the  river  was  susceptible  of  navigation  or 
had  been  navigated  above  Roma,  or  had  been  beneficially  used  or  was 
susceptible  of  being  used  for  navigation  in  New  Mexico,  or  that  the 
proposed  works  would  deplete  the  flow  so  as  seriously  to  obstruct  the 
navigability  of  the  river  at  any  point  below  the  proposed  dam.  The 
court  dismissed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  not 
navigable  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  the  United 
States,  therefore,  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
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An  appeal  having  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  tribunal,  upon  the  proofs,  concurred  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  navigable  within  the  limits  of  New 
Mexico.  Nor  was  it  necessary,  said  the  court,  to  consider  the  treaty 
stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  questions 
arising  under  treaties  or  international  law  might  under  other  circum- 
stances be  inte]|j|sting  and  important,  but  as  it  appeared  that  the 
United  States  was  under  an  equal  obligation  to  preserve  the  naviga- 
bility of  its  navigable  waters  for  its  own  people,  the  court  would  con- 
fine itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  in  that  aspect.  By  the  act 
of  September  19,  1890,  it  was,  said  the  court,  obvious  that  Congress 
meant  that  there  should  thereafter  be  no  interference  with  the  naviga- 
bility of  a  stream  without  the  national  assent.  It  was  urged,  how- 
ever, that  the  operation  of  the  act  was  limited  to  obstructions  in  the 
navigable  portion  of  a  navigable  stream,  and  that,  as  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  navigable  in  New  Mexico,  the  statute  did  not  there  apply  to 
it;  but  the  court  declared  that  the  terms  of  the  act  embraced  not 
merely  obstructions  to  navigation,  but  any  obstruction,  wherever  or 
however  created,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which 
tended  "  to  destroy  the  navigable  capacity  of  one  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States."  The  decree  of  the  court  below  was 
therefore  reversed,  and  the  case  was  remanded  with  instructions  "  to 
order  an  inquiry  into  the  question  whether  the  intended  acts  of  the 
defendants  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  in  appropriating  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  substantially  diminish  the  navigability 
of  that  stream  within  the  limits  of  present  navigability,  and  if  so,  to 
enter  a  decree  restraining  those  acts  to  the  extent  that  they  will  so 
diminish." 

United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Dam  &  Irrigation  Co.  (1899),  174  U.  S.  690. 

The  commissioners  of  the  New  York  State  reservation  at  Niagara, 
ViagaraSiTerand    in  their  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

Great  Lakes.         30,  1898  (pp.  12-13) ,  say : 

"  The  volume  of  the  river  and  cataract  at  Niagara  is  of  course 
dependent  upon  the  water  supply  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Niagara 
River  is  but  the  overflow  of  Lake  Erie,  into  which  flow  the  waters 
of  the  other  lakes.  The  lowering  of  the  level  of  these  lakes  would 
diminish  the  flow  into  Lake  Erie  and  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
Niagara  River.  Any  very  large  withdrawal  or  diversion  of  water 
from  one  or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  scarcely  fail  to  be  notice- 
able in  a  reduced  flow  at  the  cataract. 

"  The  commissioners  deem  it  advisable  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment be  requested  to  appoint  a  commission  to  confer  with  a  Canadian 
commission  as  to  the  means  to  be  devised  to  prevent  any  excessive 

H.  Doc.  551 42 
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diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  the  uses  and  control  of  these  waters,  and  to  report  its  con- 
clusions to  Congress,  with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  desire  to 
submit." 

m 

N.  Y.  Assembly  Documents,  122nd  session,  1899,  vol.  2,  pt.  2.  See  report  of 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  Committee  on  For.  Rel.,  Feb.  23,  1900,  on  a 
Joint  resolution  (S.  R.  71)  authorizing  the  Presii^nt  to  invite  Great 
Britain  to  join  in  creating  an  international  (commission  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  diversion  of  the  waters  that  form  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  countries.     (S.  Rep.  -Wil,  56  Cong.,  1  sess.) 

Referring  to  the  damages  sustained  by  certain  American  citizens  in  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  a  dam  by  the  Canadian  authorities  at 
the  head  of  the  Beauhamois  Canal,  in  Canada,  a  report  of  the  execo- 
tive  council  of  Canada  was  communicated  to  the  complainants,  with 
an  expression  of  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  satisfactory  to  them. 
(Mr.  Appleton,  Assist  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  &  T.  S.  Mears, 
March  14,  1860,  52  MS.  Dom.  Let  41.) 

4.   STBAITS. 
(1)    DIVISIONAL  LINES. 

§    133. 

The  question  of  the  limits  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  and  over 
straits  or  narrow  passages  leading  from  one  body  of  water  to  another 
is  guverned  by  substantially  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  limits 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  and  over  rivers. 

By  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  it  was  agreed  (Art.  I.)  that  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  follow  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating 
the  continent  from  Vancouvers  Island,  and  thence  proceed  south- 
erly "  through  the  middle  of  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  Provided,  however,  That  the  navigation  of 
the  whole  of  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  remains  free  and  open  to  both  parties.*' 
By  this  stipulation,  as  well  as  by  their  acts  subsequent  to  the  award 
of  the  German  Emperor  of  October  21,  1872,  in  the  case  of  the 
San  Juan  water  boundary,  the  contracting  parties  showed  their 
intention  to  treat  the  entire  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  as  terri- 
torial. "  The  straits  of  Juan  dc  Fuca  are  not  a  great  natural 
thoroughfare  or  channel  of  navigation  in  an  international  sense ;  and 
in  view  of  their  situation  it  is  not  apprehended  that  any  other  nation 
can  make  reasonable  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  over  their  entire  area. 
The  breadth  of  the  narrowest  point  is  believed  to  be  about  ten  miles, 
but  is  not  equal  to  the  width  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  other  bodies 
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of  water  over  which,  on  account  of  their  situation,  the  United  States 
have  felt  authorized  to  assume  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Wharton,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treasury,  May  22,  1891,  182 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  79,  citing  Hall,  Int  Law  (3d  ed.),  140.  See  Hall, 
4tb  ed.  163. 

(2)    NAVIGATION. 

§  134. 

In  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Inj^titut  de  Droit  Inter- 
national, at  its  session  in  Paris  in  1894,  on  the  subject  of  territorial 
waters  the  following  general  principles  with  regard  to  straits  were 
laid  down: 

1.  That  straits  whose  shores  belong  to  different  states  form  part 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  bordering  states,  which  exercise 
sovereignty  to  the  middle  line. 

2.  That  straits  whose  shores  belong  to  one  state  form,  so  far  as 
concerns  approach  to  the  coast,  part  of  the  territorial  waters  of  such 
state,  although  they  may  be  indispensable  as  a  means  of  maritime 
communication  between  two  or  more  other  states. 

3.  That  straits  which  serve  as  a  passage  from  one  free  sea  to 
another  can  never  be  closed. 

From  the  operation  of  these  rules,  straits  actually  subject  to  con- 
ventions or  special  usages  were  expressly  reserved. 

Instltut  de  Droit  International,  Anuuaire,  XIII.  (1894r-95)  330-331. 

From  a  date  not  definitely  ascertained,  the  Danish  Government 
Daniih  Sound    levied  tolls  on  vessels  and  cargoes  passing  through 
dues.  the  sound  and  the  two  belts  which  form  a  passage 

from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic.  This  exaction  was  justified  by 
the  Danish  Government  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  usage,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  long  succession  of  treaties.  It  was  also  maintained  that 
the  Danish  exercise  of  sovereignty  had  been  beneficial  to  commerce, 
in  the  policing  and  lighting  of  the  waters.  The  exclusive  right  of  Den- 
mark was  recognized  as  early  as  1368  by  the  Hanseatic  Republics. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Spire,  in  1544, 
agreed  that  the  merchants  of  the  Low  Countries  frequenting  the  ports 
of  Denmark  should  pay  the  same  duties  as  formerly.  By  a  treaty  with 
Henry  VII.  of  England  in  1490  English  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
pass  the  Great  Belt  as  well  as  the  sound,  unless  in  case  of  unavoidable 
necessity,  in  which  case  they  were  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  Wyborg 
as  if  they  had  passed  the  sound  at  Elsinore.  By  a  treaty  between 
Denmark  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  concluded  at 
Christianople  in  1645,  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  passage 
of  the  sound  and  belts  was  definitely  ascertained,  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  goods  not  specified  in  the  tariff  should  pay  according  to 
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« 

mercantile  usage  and  the  ancient  practice.  By  a  further  treaty 
between  the  two  powers,  concluded  at  Copenhagen  in  1701,  it  was 
stipulated  that  articles  not  specified  in  the  tariff  of  1645  should  be 
assessed  1  per  cent  on  their  value  at  the  place  from  which  they  came. 
The  treaties  of  1645  and  1701  were  referred  to  in  all  subsequent 
treaties,  as  fixing  the  standard  of  rates  to  be  paid  by  "  privileged  " 
nations.  Different  rates  were  paid  by  nations  not  privileged.  A 
revision  of  duties  was  effected  by  a  convention  between  Denmark  and 
Great  Britain  in  1841.« 

By  Article  V.  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  and  Denmark,  concluded  April  26,  1826,  it  was 
agreed  that  neither  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  nor  their  cargoes 
should,  when  they  passed  the  sound  or  belts,  pay  higher  or  other 
duties  than  those  paid  by  the  most  favored  nation.  The  subject  of 
the  dues  was  brought  up  for  discussion  in  consequence  of  the  British- 
Danish  treaty  of  1841,  which,  as  the  United  States  maintained,  virtu- 
ally imposed  on  raw  sugar  and  rice  in  paddy  a  duty  of  2  per  cent 
to  the  detriment  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States.*  This  question 
was  duly  adjusted.*'  The  subject  of  the  dues  was,  however,  revived 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1844,  who  instructed  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  Copenhagen  to  obtain  further  information 
concerning  it.** 

"  Under  the  public  law  of  nations,  it  can  not  be  pretended  that 
Denmark  has  any  right  to  levy  duties  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
sound  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  Under  that  law,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  two  seas  connected  by  this  strait  is  free  to  all  nations; 
and  therefore  the  navigation  of  the  channel  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected ought  also  to  be  free.  In  the  language  employed  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  '  even  if  such  strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  as  to 
be  commanded  bv  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  the  exclusive  terri- 
torial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by 
the  right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas  thus  con- 
nected.' But  the  sound  is  not  bounded  on  both  its  shores  bv  Danish 
territory,  nor  has  it  been  since  the  treaty  of  Roeskild,  in  1658,  by 
which  all  the  Danish  provinces  beyond  the  sound  were  ceded  to 
Sweden.  So  that  even  this  pretext  for  levying  the  sound  dues  has 
ceased  to  exist  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

o  Wheaton'8  International  Law  ( Dana's  ed. ) ,  264. 

ft  Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  min.  to  Denmark,  No.  6,  Sept  1, 
1841,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  108,  3,3  Cong.  1  sesa.  2. 

c  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bille,  Danish  min.,  June  27,  1842,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  108,  33  Cong.  1  sess.  13. 

*  Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Irwin,  min.  to  Denmark,  No.  12,  Sept  13, 
1844,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  108,  33  Cong.  1  sess.  29. 
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"  It  is  true  that  for  several  centuries  Denmark  has  continued  to 
levy  these  dues ;  and  she  now  claims  this  as  a  right,  '  upon  inmiemo- 
rial  prescription,  sanctioned  by  a  long  succCvSsion  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.'  But  the  foundations  of  this  claim  were  laid  in  a 
remote  and  barbarous  age,  even  before  the  discovery  of  America ;  and 
the  reasons  which  are  now  alleged  in  its  support  have  no  application 
whatever  to  the  United  States.  They  apply  exclusively  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  5th  article  of  our  treaty  with  Denmark 
of  the  26th  April,  1826,  gives  an  indirect  sanction  to  this  practice,  by 
providing  that  *  neither  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  nor  their 
cargoes  shall,  when  they  pass  the  sound  or  the  belts,  pay  higher  or 
other  duties  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  the  most  favored 
nation.'  But  this  article  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  Denmark  to 
levy  these  duties.  It  is  a  mere  submission  to  the  practice  for  a  period 
of  ten  years ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  now  at 
any  moment  give  the  notice  required  by  the  treaty,  and  thus  terminate 
it  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

"  These  duties  are  both  vexatious  and  onerous  to  our  navigation. 
The  loss  of  time  and  delay  of  our  vessels  at  Cronberg  castle,  whilst 
the  duties  are  assessed  and  paid,  constitute  a  serious  annoyance  and 
injury  to  our  commerce.  Besides,  the  amount  of  duties  is  so  great  as 
to  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  our  trade  to  the  Baltic.  Your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Irwin,  in  a  despatch  imder  date  of  the  3d  June,  1847,  No.  121, 
to  which  I  refer  you,  has  furnished  the  department  with  tabular 
statements  of  the  amount  of  these  duties  exacted  from  American  ves- 
sels for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  1828  to  1843,  both  inclusive; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  for  each  year  would  amount 
to  $107,467.71.  According  to  these  statements,  the  average  tonnage 
of  our  vessels  going  through  the  soimd  during  these  years  was  21,415, 
and  that  returning  was  21,108  tons.  This  sum  would,  therefore,  be 
about  equal  to  an  average  tonnage  duty  upon  each  vessel  for  passing 
and  repassing  the  sound  of  $5  per  ton,  including  both  voyages.  Be- 
sides there  are  other  charges  for  light-money,  fees,  etc.  This  large 
tax  is  paid  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  liberty  to  pass  through 
a  strait  between  two  seas,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
is  free  and  open  to  all  mankind !  The  United  States  have  thus  long 
submitted  to  the  exaction  from  deference  and  respect  for  Denmark; 
but  it  can  not  be  expected,  great  as  is  our  regard  for  that,  ancient  and 
respectable  power,  that  we  shall  submit  to  it  much  longer.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  probable  that  two  years  might  elapse  before  the  existing  con- 
vention could  be  terminated,  as  an  act  must  first  pass  Congress  to 
enable  the  President  to  give  the  required  notice,  after  which  a  year 
must  expire  before  it  could  l)e  rendered  effectual.  During  the  whole 
period  our  vessels  would  be  subject  to  the  sound  dues  under  the  pres- 
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ent  convention.  For  this  reason,  if  you  should  find  it  indispensable  to 
success,  but  not  otherwise,  you  may  stipulate  to  pay  the  Government  of 
Denmark  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250,000 ;  but,  in  that  event,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  sound  and  belt  dues  must  be  made  perpetual,  and  must 
be  excluded,  in  express  terms,  from  any  notice  which  may  hereafter 
be  given  by  either  party  to  terminate  the  treaty." 

Ml".  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Flenniken,  mln.  to  Denmark,  No.  7, 
Oct.  14,  1848,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  108,  33  Cong.  1  Bess.  38,  39,  42  MS.  IdbL 
Denmark,  XIV.  59. 

In  1853  the  Government  of  Denmark  was  advised  of  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  press  the  subject  of  the  sound  dues  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  dues,  it  was  declared,  affected  the  United  States  more  sen- 
sibly than  any  European  nation,  and  in  respect  of  their  chief  staple, 
raw  cotton,  operated  as  a  discrimination  against  American  commerce. 
Vague  intimations,  it  was  observed,  had  occasionally  been  given  at 
Copenhagen  that  the  sound  tolls  were  guaranteed  to  Denmark  by  the 
Congi'ess  of  Vienna,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  surrender  of  Norway  to 
Sweden.  "Admitting  the  truth  of  this,  and  that  every  European 
government  was  irrevocably  bound  by  such  proceeding,  the  United 
States,"  it  was  declared,  "  were  not  a  party  to  it  in  any  way,  and  no 
obligation  is  imposed  upon  them  to  respect  the  arrangement.  Noth- 
ing has  been  more  remote  from  the  purpose  of  our  Government,  from 
the  day  on  which  it  was  u.shered  into  existence,  than  that  of  surrender- 
ing to  any  power  its  right  of  using  the  ocean  as  the  highway  of  com- 
merce. This  right  it  claims,  and  will  use  all  proper  means  to  secure 
to  itself  the  full  enjoyment  of  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe."  " 

In  his  annual  message  of  1854  President  Pierce  stated  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  notify  the  Government  of  Denmark  of  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1826^  in 
accordance  with  its  terms.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed 
March  3,  1855,  the  President  was  authorized  to  give  such  notice,  and 
it  was  accordingly  given  April  14,  1855.^ 

The  United  States,  though  doubtful  as  to  the  course  which  various 
European  powers  might  pursue,  counted  upon  the  support  of  Prussia. 
Of  this  support,  however,  the  United  States  had  received  no  assur- 
ance, its  action  being  inspired  by  the  determination  no  longer  to  sub- 
mit to  the  collection  of  the  tolls.^     But  the  course  of  the  United  States 

o  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bedlnger.  min.  to  Denmark,  July  18,  ISKi, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  108.  33  Cong.  1  seas.  53,  56. 

b  President  Pierce,  annual  me8.sage,  Dec.  31,  1855,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  34  Cong.  1 
sess.  9;  Cong.  Globe,  34  Cong.  1  sess.,  pt.  2  (1855-5n),  826;  Schuyler,  Am.  Diplo- 
macy, 314. 

f  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vroom,  min.  to  Prussia,  Sept.  20.  1855,  MS, 
Inst  Prussia,  XIV.  226. 
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was  generally  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  commercial  world; 
and  in  October,  1855,  Denmark  invited  the  interested  governments, 
including  the  United  States,  to  take  part  in  a  conference  in  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  collection  of  the  dues,  in  con- 
nection with  a  plan  for  their  capitalization.  This  invitation  the 
United  States  declined,  for  reasons  stated  by  President  Pierce  in  his 
annual  message  of  1855.  One  of  these  reasons  was  that  Denmark  did 
not  offer  to  submit  to  the  conference  the  question  of  her  right  to 
levy  the  tolls.  The  second  was  that,  if  the  conference  were  allowed 
"  to  take  cognizance  of  that  particular  question,  still  it  would  not  be 
competent  to  deal  with  the  great  international  principle  involved, 
which  affects  the  right  in  other  cases  of  navigation  and  commercial 
freedom,  as  that  of  access  to  the  Baltic.  Above  all,"  continued  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  "  by  the  express  terms  of  the  proposition  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  consideration  of  the  sound  dues  shall  be  commingled 
with  and  made  subordinate  to  a  matter  wholly  extraneous — the  bal- 
ance of  power  among  the  governments  of  Europe."  President  Pierce 
added,  however,  that  he  had  expressed  to  Denmark  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  St&tes  to  share  liberally  with  other  powers 
in  compensating  her  for  any  advantages  which  commerce  should 
thereafter. derive  from  expenditures  made  by  her  for  the  improve- 
ment and  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the  sound  or  belts. 

"  By  a  convention  of  April  11, 1857,  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,  the  navigation  of  the  sound  and  belts  is  declared  free  to 
American  vessels;  and  Denmark  stipulates  that  these  passages  shall 
be  lighted  and  buoyed  as  heretofore,  and  to  make  such  improvements 
in  them  as  circumstances  may  require,  without  any  charges  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  to  maintain  the  present  astablish- 
raent  of  pilots,  it  being  optional  for  American  masters  to  employ  them 
at  reasonable  rates  fixed  by  the  Danish  Government  or  to  navigate 
their  own  vessels.  In  consideration  of  these  stipulations  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  to  Denmark  717,829  rix-dollars,  or  $393,011  in 
the  currency  of  the  United  States.  Any  other  privileges  granted  by 
Denmark  to  any  other  nation  at  the  sound  and  belts,  or  on  her  coasts 
and  in  her  harbors,  with  reference  to  the  transit  by  land,  through 
Danish  territory,  of  their  merchandise,  shall  be  extended  to  and 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  their  vessels  and  property. 
The  convention  of  April  26,  1826,  to  become  again  binding,  except  as 
regards  the  article  referring  to  the  sound  dues.  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xi,  p.  719." 

Lawrence's    Wheaton    (18G3),    335.     See,    also,    Benton's    Thirty    Years' 

View,  II.  362. 
The  subject  of  the  sound  dues  is  discussed  in  Woolsey's  Int.  Law,  §  61 ; 

North  American  Review  for  Jan.  1857;  2  Fiore  Droit  Int.,  2d  ed. 

(trans,  by  Antoine,  1885),  §  724;  3  Calvo  Droit  Int.  3d  ed.  342. 
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The  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  Denmark  may  be  found  in 

45  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  807. 
The  correspondence  of  Great  Britain  may  be  found  in  the  same  series,  vol. 
V    46,  p.  650. 

A  prohibition  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  is  not  a  violation  of 

the  right  of  free  navigation  of  Fuca's  Straits,  secured 
^     to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  June  15,  1846. 

Mr.  Wharton,  Acting  See.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treasury,  May  22,  1801,  182 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  79. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  exclusive 

straitB  of  Kagei-    claims  by  any  nation  whatsoever  to  the  Straits  of 

i»a-  Magellan,  and  will  hold  responsible  any  government 

that  undertakes,  no  matter  on  what  pretext,  to  lay  any  impost  or 

check  on  United  States  commerce  through  those  straits. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osborn,  Jan.  18,  1879,  MS.  Inst  Chile, 

XVI.  238. 
Art.  V.  of  the  treaty  between  the  ArgenMne  Republic  and  Chile  of  July 

23,  1881,  provides :  "  Magellan's  Straits  are  neutralized  forever,  and 

free  navigation  is  guaranteed  to  the  flags  of  all  nations.    To  insure 

this  liberty  and  neutrality  no  fortifications  or  military  defenses  shall 

be  created  that  could  interfere  with  this  object"     (72  Br.  &  For. 

State  Papers,  1104.) 
See  For.  Rel.,  1879,  23 ;  Abribat,  Le  Detroit  de  Magellan  au  point  de  vue 

international :  Paris,  1903. 
As  to  the  Strait  of  Canso,  see  infra,  §  163,  on  the  northeastern  fisheriea. 

See  also  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  73-74,  81,  106,  108,  lia  135; 

Sabine's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  228,  229,  230,  263,  287-290;  For. 

Rel.  1870,  430 ;  For.  Rel.  1873,  III.,  284. 

By  treaties  with  various  European  powers  from  1774  to  1806  Tur- 
key agreed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles 
e  ar  ane  ei.  ^^^  commercial  vessels.**  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  of  May  7,  1830,  declared  that 
"  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  as  vessels 
of  the  most  favored  nation,"  should  "  have  liberty  to  pass  the  canal 
of  the  imperial  residence  and  go  and  come  in  the  Black  Sea,  either 
laden  or  in  ballast."     Nothing  was  said  as  to  ships  of  war. 

By  the  treaty  between  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  signed  at  London  July  13,  1841,  it  was  declared 
that  the  Sultan  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  Ancient  rule  of 
hfs  Empire,  by  which  the  entrance  of  foreign  men-of-war  into  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorous  was  prohibited.  The  other  powers 
engaged  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  further 
declared,  however,  that  the  Sultan  reserved  to  himself,  as  in  the 


o  Schuyler,  Am.  Diplomacy,  317. 
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past,  the  right  to  deliver  firmans  of  passage  for  light  vessels  under 
flags  of  war  which  should  be  employed,  as  usual,  in  the  service  of  the 
missions  of  foreign  powers. 

By  Article  XI.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  the 
Black  Sea  was  declared  to  be  neutralized,  and  its  waters  and  ports 
were  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  but 
**  formally  and  in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,"  except 
that  Russia  and  Turkey  reserved  the  right  to  maintain  in  the  Black 
Sea  a  certain  number  of  light  vessels  for  the  service  of  their  coasts, 
while  each  of  the  contracting  powers  was  to  be  permitted  to  station 
two  light  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring the  execution  of  the  regulations  for  its  navigation.  By  a 
separate  convention,  signed  by  all  the  powers  March  30,  1856,  the 
rule  of  the  treaty  of  1841  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
ships  of  war  from  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorous  was  expressly 
reaffirmed.  By  the  treaty  of  London  of  March  13,  1871,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  principle  of  closing  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorous,  as  established  by  the  separate  convention  of 
March  30,  1856,  was  "maintained,  with  power  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  to  open  the  said  straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  powers,"  in  case  he  should  judge 
it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  general  treaty  of 
Paris  of  March  30,  1856. 

"  Your  despatches  to  No.  23,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  Xo. 
16,  have  been  received.  There  is  no  disposition  to  question  the  state- 
ment of  Prince  Gortchakoff  that  the  Russian  minister  at  Constanti*- 
nople,  in  protesting  against  the  visit  of  the  Wabash  to  that  city,  was 
actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  obligations  of  his  Government  as  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  not  by  .unkind  feelings  toward  the  United 
States.  As  this  Government,  however,  was  not  a  party  to  that  instru- 
ment, it  is  conceived  that  it  could  not,  upon  the  occasion  adverted  to, 
or  upon  any  similar  one,  be  expected  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  any  other  of  those  parties  than  the  Sublime  Porte." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pickens,  miii.  to  Russia,  Jan.  14,  1859, 
MS.  Inst  Russia,  XIV.  159. 

In  1868  the  President  was  requested,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  instruct  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Constantinople  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  the  abo- 
lition of  all  restrictions  and  charges  upon  the  passage  of  vessels  of 
war  and  commerce  through  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  "  the  perfect 
freedom  of  navigation  through  those  straits  to  all  classes  of  vessels." 
No  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  under  this  resolution  beyond 
instructing  the  minister  to  obtain  for  the  Department  of  State  such 
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information  as  he  might  be  able  to  secure  concerning  the  obstructions, 
restrictions,  charges,  or  burdens  of  any  sort  to  which,  by  any  treaty, 
law,  decree,  or  custom,  ships  of  war  and  trading  vessels  were  sub- 
jected or  exposed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles,  Bosphorus, 
and  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  min.  to  Turkey,  July  11,  1868, 
MS.  Inst.  Turkey.  II.  221. 

A  similar  instruction  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay,  United  States  minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  who  applied  to  tlie  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
failed  to  obtain  any  information.  The  Russian  minister  at  WaHhing- 
ton  was  subsequently  advised  that  it  was  "  uncertain  *'  whether  the 
President  would  take  the  "  initiatory  measure "  which  the  resolu- 
tion proposed.  It  was  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  United  States 
were  "  in  principle  and  by  habit  favorable  to  the  largest  freedom  of 
navigation  and  commerce  compatible  with  the  rights  of  individual 
nations,'*  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  "  favor  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Darda- 
nelles within  the  limits  of  international  law."  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Stoeckl,  Russian  min.,  Oct  5,  1808,  MS.  Notes  to  Rus- 
sian Legation,  VI.  273.) 

In  May,  1871,  the  American  legation  at  Constantinople  was  in- 
structed that  the  United  States  was  "  not  disposed  to  prematurely 
raise  any  question  to  disturb  the  existing  control  which  Turkey 
claims  over  the  straits  leading  into  the  Euxine."  The  United  States, 
it  was  said,  had  observed  tlie  acquiescence  of  other  powers  whose 
greater  propinquity  would  suggest  more  intimate  interests  in  the  usage 
whereby  the  Porte  claimed  the  right  to  exclude  national  vessels  of 
other  powers  from  the  passage  of  those  straits;  but,  while  this  Gov- 
ernment did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  usiige  and  had  had  no  occa- 
sion to  question  the  propriety  of  its  observance,  the  President  deemed 
it  "  important  to  avoid  recogniziilg  it  as  a  right  under  the  law  of 
nations."  The  position  of  Turkey  with  reference  to  the  Euxine  was 
compared  w^ith  that  of  Denmark  with  reference  to  the  Baltic,  except 
that  Turkey  was  sovereign  over  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  straits, 
while  Sweden  owned  the  territorv  on  the  east  of  the  sound  leading: 
to  the  Baltic.  The  Danish  sound  dues  had,  however,  been  abolished 
by  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  by  each  country  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  its  tonnage  passing  through  the  sound.  Continuing,  the 
Department  of  State  said : 

.  "  We  are  not  aware  that  Denmark  claimed  the  right  to  exclude  for- 
eign vessels  of  war  from  the  Baltic  merely  l)ecause  in  proceeding 
thither  they  must  necessarily  pass  within  cannon  shot  of  her  shores.  If 
this  right  has  been  claimed  by  Turkey  in  respect  to  the  Black  Sea,  it 
must  have  originated  at  a  time  when  she  was  positively  and  compara- 
tively in  a  much  more  advantageous  position  to  enforce  it  than  she 
now  is.    The  Black  Sea,  like  the  Baltic,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  waters. 
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which  wash  the  shores  not  alone  of  Turkish  territory,  but  those  of 
another  great  power  who  may,  in  times  of  peace  at  least,  expect  visits 
from  men-of-war  of  friendly  states.  It  seems  unfair  that  any  such 
claim  as  that  of  Turkey  should  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to  such  an  inter- 
course, or  that  the  privilege  should  in  any  way  be  subject  to  her  suf- 
ferance. There  is  no  practical  question  making  it  necessary  at 
present  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  should  occasion  arise  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  refer  to  it,  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  taken 
above,  and  be  cautious  to  go  no  further  than  to  recognize  the  exclusion 
of  the  vessels  as  a  usage." 

Mr.  Fish.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McVeagh,  min.  to  Turkey,  No.  29,  May  5, 
1871,  For.  Rel.  1871,  902. 

See,  also,  dispatches  of  Mr.  MacVeagh,  min.  to  Turkey,  to  Mr.  Fish,  See. 
of  State,  of  Jan.  24,  1871,  and  March  27,  1871,  For.  Rel.  1871.  892, 
897.  Mr.  MacVeagh  in  these  dispatches  maintains  the  position  that 
the  closing  of  the  straits  to  ships  of  war  has  never  been  based  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  iK)wers  recognizing  it,  but  always  \i\you  the 
"  undoubted  rights  "  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  "  we  began  our 
intercourse  with  Turkey  by  a  treaty  which  secured  for  our  vessels 
of  commerce  the  right  of  passing  these  straits,  and  thus  excluded  the 
idea  that  we  possessed  the  same  right  for  our  ships  of  war."  (For. 
Rel.  1871,  896,  899.) 

"  Your  despatch  No.  68,  of  the  30th  of  November  last,  has  been 
received.  This  Department  understands  that  Captain  Rhind  of  the 
Congress  had  no  authoyitj^  to  apply  for  a  firman  for  that  vessel  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  therefore  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
regret  that  he  should  have  made  the  application  for  that  purpose 
through  you,  and  that  you  should  have  deemed  it  your  duty  so 
promptly  to  accede  to  his  request.  He  is  known  as  a  brave,  enter- 
prising and  skilful  officer.  As  such  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
have  been  ambitious  to  carry  his  vessel  to  Constantinople  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  naval  force  of  his  country.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that 
he  could  not  have  been  well  aw'are  of  the  obstacles  to  that  step,  of 
the  precedents  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  of  the  circular  of 
Fuad  Pasha  to  the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Constantinople, 
bearing  date  the  19th  of  August,  and  referred  to  in  Mr.  Morris's 
despatch  of  the  29th  of  October,  18G8. 

"The  abstract  right  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  even  to  vessels  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  is  a  serious  question.  The  right,  however,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  claimed  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  treaties  between  Turkey  and 
certain  European  states.  A  proper  occasion  may  arise  for  us  to  dis- 
pute the  applicability  of  the  claim  to  United  States  men-of-war. 
Meanwhile  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  acquiesce  in  the  exclusion." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boker,  min.  to  Turkey,  Jan.  3,  1873, 
MS.  Inst.  Turkey,  II.  452. 
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"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your  No.  72,  dated  the  17th 
day  of  December  last.  The  request  of  the  commander  of  the  Shenan- 
doah for  leave  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  was,  as  you  have  been 
informed,  unauthorized  by  the  Navy  Department  arid  counter- 
manded. The  article  from  the  Levant  Herald^  which  accompanies 
your  despatch,  does  not  state  whether  the  shot  was  fired  at  the  French 
steamer,  or  in  front,  as  a  signal  to  stop.  The  United  States  are  not  a 
party  to  the  convention  which  professes  to  exclude  vessels  of  war 
from  the  Dardanelles;  and  while  it  is  disposed  to  respect  the  tradi- 
tional sensibility  of  the  Porte  as  to  that  passage,  the  shot  which  it  is 
supposed  may  have  been  intended  for  a  national  vessel  of  this  Govern- 
ment might  if  it  had  been  directed  according  to  the  supposed  inten- 
tion have  precipitated  a  discussion  if  not  a  serious  complication.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr,  Boker,  min.  to  Turkey,  Jan.  25,  1873, 
MS.  Inst  Turkey,  II.  45«. 

Acting  upon  a  request  made  by  Admiral  Selfridge,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Mr.  Terrell,  American  minister  at  Constantinople,  in  November,  1895, 
asked  the  Porte  for  a  firman  to  enable  the  Admiral  to  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles with  the  U.  S.  S.  Marhlehead  and  visit  the  Ottoman  capital. 
The  application  was  refused  by  the  Sultan,  who  expressed  apprehen- 
sion that,  if  the  desired  permission  should  be  granted,  other  powers 
would  seek  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  specially  requested  that  the 
Admiral  should  not  come  to  the  Dardanelles. 

Mr.  TerreU,  mln.  to  Turkey,  to  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  21  and  Dee, 
6,  1895,  For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  1344,  1383. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Terrell,  min.  to  Turkey, 
tel.,  April  8.  1897,  MS.  Inst.  Turkey,  VII.  72;  same  to  same,  April  10. 
1897,  id.  73;  Mr.  Terrell,  min.  to  Turkey,  to  Mr.  Sherman,  See.  of 
State,  tel..  April  8,  1897 ;  and  dispatch  No.  1278,  May  4,  1897,  (S  MS. 
Dispatches,  Turkey. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  Nov.  26,  1895,  20(5  MS. 
Dom.  I.et.  203. 

"  His  Excellency  Tevflk  Pasha  has  just  informed  me  that  the  SubUme 
Porte  regrets  that  it  can  not  comply  with  Mr.  Terrell's  request  for 
I)erniission  for  the  Bancroft  to  pass  through  the  strait,  tliat  vessel 
having  been  authorized  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  Constantinople. 

"  Your  excellency  knows  i)erfectly  well  the  earnest  and  sincere  desire  of 
the  Imi>erial  (xovernment  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  if  pos- 
sible the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  the  two  countries,  but  in  this 
case  a  certain  fact  is  involved,  to  wit,  that  only  the  signatory  jwwers 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  enjoy  the  right  to  have  vessels  of  war  perma- 
nently at  Constantinople  at  the  orders  of  their  respective  embassies. 
Now,  the  United  States  Government  does  not  appear  in  the  numl>er 
of  the  signatories  of  that  treaty.  I  am,  consequently,  sure  that  your 
excellency  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  foregoing  into  consideration." 
(Mavroyeni  Bey.  Turkish  min.,  to  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  It^ 
1896,  For.  Rel.  1895,  II.  1461.) 
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5.  iNTEBiOB  Seas  and  Lakes. 
§136. 

Interior  seas  and  lakes  form  part  of  the  territory  in  the  same  sense 
as  does  the  land.  An  interior  sea  is  one  that  has  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  ocean.  If  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  lands  of  a 
single  state,  such  state  has  over  it  the  same  exclusive  and  absolute 
right  as  it  has  over  any  part  of  its  territory,  and  may  forbid  or  permit 
access  to  or  use  of  it. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  a  lake  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
lands  of  the  state.  The  fact  that  the  water  of  the  sea  is  salt  and  that 
of  the  lake  fresh,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  from  the  legal  point  of 
view.  Interior  seas  are  in  reality,  ixi  spite  of  their  names,  merely 
salt  lakes. 

Interior  seas  and  lakes,  enclosed  by  the  lands  of  two  or  more  states, 
lielong  to  them  in  proportionate  parts,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided. 

The  water  itself,  considered  independently  of  the  soil,  is  common. 

There  is  no  question,  in  respect  of  interior  seas,  either  of  freedom 
of  the  sea  or  of  marginal  sea,  since  these  ideas  exist  only  in  respect  of 
the  ocean. 

The  best  example  of  an  interior  sea  is  the  Dead  Sea.  As  examples 
of  interior  lakes  we  may  cite  Lake  Michigan,  entirely  American, 
though  it  connects  with  Lake  Huron ;  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba, 
which  are  English;  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  which  are  Russian; 
Lakes  Wenern  and  Wettern,  Swedish;  Lake  Balaton,  Hungarian; 
Lakes  Zurich,  Quatre  Cantons,  Neuchatel,  Morat,  and  Bienne  are 
entirely  Swiss.    Lakes  Thoune  and  Brienz  are  wholly  Bernese. 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  surrounded  by  Russia  and  Persia,  but,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaties  of  Gulistan  (1813)  and  Tourkmantschai  (1828),  it  is 
jrubject  practically  to  Russian  control;  Russian  authorities  adminis- 
ter it,  and  only  Russia  has  the  right  to  keep  ships  of  war  in  it.  The 
Sea  of  Aral  is  entirely  Russian.  Lake  Leman  belongs  to  Switzerland 
(Vaud,  Geneva,  and  Valais)  and  to  France  in  divided  parts.  Lake 
Constance  belongs  to  Germany  (Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg),  to 
Switzerland  (Thurgovia,  St.  Gall),  and  to  Austria.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  Lake  Obersee,  but  it  is  necessary  to  pronounce  in  favor 
of  division;  the  principle  of  the  meridian  line  is  established  by  the 
treaties  of  1554  and  1854. 

Rivl  ^r,  Principes  du  Droit  deR  Gens,  I.  143-145,  230. 

See,  also,  Wharton,  Com.  on  Law,  §  192 ;  Woolsey,  §  61 ;  Iloltzendorff, 
Handbuch,  4th  ed.  1882,  1222,  referring  to  Twisa,  Territorial  Waters, 
Nautical  Mag.,  1878:  Stork,  Jurisdiktion  in  KiistengewKssern ;  R^ 
nault  De  Texercise  de  juridiotion  oriminelle  dans  la  mer  territorlale, 
Journal,  de  droit  int.  priv6,  VI.  217. 
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6.  The  Gbeat  Lakes." 
(1>  jurisdiction. 

§136. 

R.  was  indicted  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan  for  an  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
committed  on  the  American  steamer  Alaska^  while  she  was  in  the 
Detroit  River,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  indictment  was 
found  under  section  5346  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  offense  in  question  was  made  punishable  when 
committed  on  an  American  vessel  "  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  arm 
of  the  sea,  or  in  aily  river,  haven,  creek,  basin,  or  bay  within  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  out  of  the  ji^risdic- 
tion  of  any  particular  State."  The  defendant  filed  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction;  the  United  States  demurred,  and  on  this  demurrer  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  certified  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had  jurisdiction  under 
the  section  in  question.  Ileld^  that  the  inclosed  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  were  "  high  seas  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that 
the  Detroit  River,  as  a  connecting  stream,  fell  within  the  scoi)e  of 
the  legislative  intention.  The  court  in  the  course  of  its  opinion  said: 
"  The  Great  Lakes  possess  every  essential  characteristic  of  seas. 
They  are  of  large  extent  in  length  and  breadth ;  they  are  navigable 
the  whole  distance  in  either  direction  by  the  largest  vessels  known  to 
commerce;  objects  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  opposite  shores; 
they  separate,  in  many  instances,  States,  and  in  some  instances  con- 
stitute the  l)oundary  between  independent  nations;  and  their  waters, 
aftor  passing  long  distances,  debouch  into  the  ocean.  The  fact  that 
their  waters  are  fresh  and  not  subject  to  the  tides  does  not  affect 
their  essential  character  as  seas.  Many  seas  are  tideless,  and  the 
waters  of  some  are  saline  only  in  a  very  slight  degree." 

ITiiitcHl  States  r.  Uodpors  (1893),  150  U.  S.  249,  25(5.  14  S.  (^t.  100,  opinion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  citing  Genesee  Cliief,  12  Howard,  443,  and  lUI- 
nois  (Vntral  Uiillroad  r.  Illinois,  14(>  V.  S.  387,  435,  and  expressing 
disapproval  of  l*eople  r.  Tyler,  7  Micliigan,  161 ;  Justices  Gray  and 
Brown  dissented. 

See,  also,  Tnited  States  v.  Rogers,  4(5  Fed.  Rep.  1 ;  Iiuuan  v.  Lindnip, 
(52  Fed.  Rep.  851 ;   I'nited  States  v.  Peterson,  64  Fed.  Rep.  145. 

As  to  jurisdiction  in  Detroit  River  and  St.  Clair  Flats,  see  Letter  of  Sec. 
of  War  to  Pres.  pro  tern,  of  Senate,  Dec.  7,  1888,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
.5()  Cong.  2  sess. 


«  For  the  international  Ixmndary  in  the  (ireat  Lakes,  see  Moore,  Internationa] 
Arbitrations,  vol.  1,  chapters  y.  and  vi. ;  and  vol.  6  (maps). 
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"  It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  country  that  the  ownership  of  and 
dominion  and  sovereignty  over  lands  covered  by  tide  waters,  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  States,  belong  to  the  respective  States  in 
which  they  are  found,  with  the  consequent  right  to  use  or  dispose  of 
any  portion  thereof,  when  that  can  be  done  without  substantial 
impairment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  waters,  and  subject 
always  to  the  paramount  right  of  Congress  to  control  their  naviga- 
tion so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  States.  This  doctrine  has  been  often 
announced  by  this  court,  and  is  not  questioned  by  counsel  of  any, of 
the  parties.  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan,  3  How.  212 ;  Weber  v.  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  18  Wall.  57. 

"  The  same  doctrine  is  in  this  country  held  to  be  applicable  to  lands 
covered  by  fresh  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  over  which  is  conducted  an 
extended  commerce  with  different  States  and  foreign  nations.  These 
lakes  possess  all  the  general  characteristics  of  open  seas,  except  in  the 
freshness  of  their  waters,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  In  other  respects  they  are  inland  seas,  and  there  is  no  reason  or 
principle  for  the  assertion  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  and 
ownership  by  the  State  of  lands  covered  by  tide  waters  that  is  not 
equally  applicable  to  its  ownership  of  and  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  lands  covered  by  the  fresh  waters  of  these  lakes.  At  one  time 
the  existence  of  tide  waters  was  deemed  essential  in  determining  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  England.  That  doctrine  is  now 
repudiated  in  this  country  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  our  condition. 
In  England  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  constitute  the  legal  test  of  the 
navigability  of  waters.  There  no  waters  are  navigable  in  fact,  at 
least  to  any  great  extent,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  tide.  .  .  . 

"  But  in  this  countrv  the  case  is  different.  Some  of  our  rivers  are 
navigable  for  great  distances  above  the  flow  of  the  tide;  indeed,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  by  the  largest  vessels  used  in  commerce.  .  .  . 

"  The  Great  Lakes  are  not  in  any  appreciable  respect  affected  by 
the  tide,  and  yet  on  their  waters,  as  said  above,  a  large  commerce  is 
carried  on,  exceeding  in  many  instances  the  entire  commerce  of 
States  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  When  the  reason  of  the  limitation 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  England  was  found  inapplicable  to 
the  condition  of  navigable  waters  in  this  country,  the  limitation 
and  all  its  incidents  were  discarded.  So  also,  by  the  common  law, 
the  doctrine  of  the  dominion  over  and  ownership  by  the  Crown  of 
lands  within  the  realm  under  tide  waters  is  not  founded  upon  the 
existence  of  the  tide  over  the  lands,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  waters 
are  navigable,  tide  waters  and  navigable  waters,  as  already  said, 
being  used  as  synonymous  terms  in  England.  The  public  being  in- 
terested in  the  use  of  such  waters,  the  possession  by  private  indi- 
viduals of  lands  under  them  could  not  be  permitted  except  by  license 
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of  the  Crown,  which  could  alone  exercise  such  dominion  over  the 
waters  as  would  insure  freedom  in  their  use  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  public  interest.  The  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of 
preserving  to  the  public  the  use  of  navigable  waters  from  private 
interruption  and  encroachment,  a  reason  as  applicable  to  navigable 
fresh  waters  as  to  waters  moved  by  the  tide.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  the  same  doctrine  as  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  and 
ownership  of  lands  under  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
applies,  which  obtains  at  the  common  law  as  to  the  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  and  ownership  of  lands  under  tide  waters  on  the 
l>orders  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  lands  are  held  by  the  same  right  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  subject  to  the  same  trusts  and  limi- 
tations." 

Unuoia  Central  Railroad  v.  Illinois  (1892),  146  U.  S.  387,  435-437.  Sec 
also,  Gushing,  At-Gen.  (1853),  6  Op.  172;  Mobile  Transportation 
Co.  V.  Mobile  (1903),  187  U.  S.  479,  482,  491. 

Title  to  and  dominion  over  lands  beneath  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  (jreat  Lakes  are  in  the  States,  respectively,  within  whose  bound- 
aries such  lands  are  situated,  each  State  holding  the  fee  thereof  in 
trust  for  the  people  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  fishing. 

People  v.  Kirli  (1896),  162  111.  138,  45  N.  E.  a^;  Bodi  v.  Winons  Point 
Shooting  Club,  57  Ohio  St  226,  48  N.  E.  944 ;  Dwelle  t'.  Wilson.  14 
Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  R.  551;  People  r.  Silberwood  (Mich.),  67  N.  W.  1087. 
See,  also,  Allen  v.  Allen,  19  R.  I.  114,  61  Am.  St.  Rep.  738. 

An  owner  of  land  on  Lake  Michigan  is  entitled  to  accretions  formed  by 
recession  of  the  water.  (Chicago  Dock,  &c.,  Co.  v,  Kinzie,  93  111. 
415.) 

(2)    FISHING    RIGHTS. 

§  137. 

"  This  Department  has  received  two  letters  from  you,  dated,  re- 
spectively, April  19th  and  30th,  in  relation  to  the  fishing  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  in  the  open  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  .  .  . 

"  The  question  you  present,  viz,  whether  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  boundary  line  as  fixed  by  treaty,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  miles  from  the  Canadian  shore,  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Department. 

"  The  conclusion  is  reached  that'  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  waters 
separate  the  United  States  from  the  British  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  wholly  territorial,  and  that  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  sovereignties  extends  and  is  exercisable  to  the  boundary 
which,  by  treaty,  has  been  established  between  them  as  running 
through  the  middle  of  said  lakes.    This  Government  can  neither 
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claim  nor  admit  that  in  the  centre  of  these  lakes,  on  either  side  of  the 
treaty  boundary  and  up  to  a  distance  of  one  marine  league,  from 
shore,  there  can  be  an  area  of  '  high  seas '  in  the  determination  of  a 
question  such  as  is  presented. 

*'  It  is  true  that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (two  of 
the  justices  vigorously  dissenting)  it  has  been  held  that  the  great 
Lakes  are  '  high  seas,'  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  of  the  United 
States  giving  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over  certain  crimes  com- 
mitted upon  American  vessels  '  on  the  high  seas  and  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  particular  State.'  The  '  particular  State  '  so  referred 
to  has  long  been  settled  to  mean  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
not  a  foreign  country. 

"  Iri  the  case  where  this  opinion  was  delivered  the  crime  over  which 
'jurisdiction  was  assumed  under  the  crimes  act  was  committed  on  a 
vessel  in  waters  conceded  by  all  the  court  to  be  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Canada,  and  it  has  several  times  been  held  bv  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast  of  a  foreign  country,  and  hence  undoubtedly  within  its 
jurisdiction,  are  nevertheless  high  seas  within  the  meaning  of  our 
Federal  crimes  act. 

"  Conceding,  then,  that  the  Great  Lakes  (including  Lake  Michi- 
gan, which  lies  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States) 
are  '  high  seas '  within  the  meaning  of  our  Federal  crimes  act,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  those  waters  are  '  high  seas '  as  regards  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  sovereignties  which  own  their  shores. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  United  States  achieved  independence  the 
Great  Lakes  belonged  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  No  other  nation 
had  any  rights  in  or  over  them.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  the 
lakes  were  divided  between  the  contracting  parties  and  the  boundary 
fixed  as  running  through  the  middle  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  water- 
ways connecting  them.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  thus 
shared  thenceforth,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  claim  whatsoever  of  a 
third  nation,  the  territorial  sovereignty  over  the  lake  waters  which 
had  theretofore  been  wholly  British,  and  it  was  competent  for  the 
two  countries  to  treat  with  each  other  in  respect  to  their  relative 
rights  in  those  lakes  without  encroaching  on  any  possible  right  of 
another  country. 

"  This  was  in  fact  done  in  tlie  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871, 
whereby  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within  the  exclusive  terri- 
torial domain  of  the  United  States,  was  open  to  navigation  by  British 
subjects,  in  consideration  (as  appears  from  the  statements  of  the 
negotiating  commissioners,  Foreign  Relations,  1871,  p.  .518)  for  in- 
creased privileges  in  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Cana- 
dian canals  offered  by  Great  Britain, 

H.  Doc.  551 43 
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"  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  two  nations  fixed  a  certain  boundary 
line  through  the  lakes  and  the  connecting  waterways,  each  claiming 
for  itself  and  conceding  to  the  other  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the 
waters  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  boundary  line  up  to  the  line 
itself. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  right  of  common  navigation  of  the 
boundary  waters  was  reciprocally  stipulated  in  favor  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  By  the  treaty  of  1871,  these  rights 
of  navigation  and  passage  were  extended  and  defined  as  regards  the 
several  waterways  of  communication  and  access  lying  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  respective  parties. 

*'  The  rights  so  shared  by  convention  relate  to  navigation  and 
transit  alone.  As  to  other  uses  or  purposes  the  two  countries  have 
uniformly  reserved  and  asserted  territorial  jurisdiction  over  their 
respective  treaty  waters. 

"  A  recent  recognition  of  this  jurisdiction  is  contained  in  the 
reciprocal  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  whereby  each 
country  gives  wrecking  privileges  in  the  lakes  and  waterways  on  its 
f  ide  of  the  line  to  vcvsels  of  the  other  countrv. 

''  The  right  of  fishing  cannot  by  any  parity  or  stretch  of  reasoning 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  stipulated  rights  of  nav^igation  and  transit ; 
and  it  has  not,  by  convention  or  reciprocal  legislation  in  the  nature 
of  a  treatv,  been  created  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  either  countrv  fisli- 
ing  in  the  waters  of  the  other. 

''  It  is  assumed  that  the  Canadian  authorities  act  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Dominion  in  prohibiting  unlicensed  fishing  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  boundary  line  running  through  the  Great  I^ke^^ 
as  fixed  by  existing  treaty.  That  no  corresponding  prohibition  has 
been  established  on  this  side  under  Federal  or  State  laws  in  no 
wise  affects  the  competence  of  Canada  to  legislate  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  its  fisheries  on  its  side  of  the  boundary.  The  right 
of  the  United  States  to  so  legislate  is  equally  complete. 

''  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes  or  in  the  connei'ting 
waterways  thereof  depends  merely  upon  the  local  law,  and  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  complain  against  the  action  of  Canada  in  excluding 
our  citizens  from  unlicensed  fishing  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  con- 
ventional boundary,  even  though  at  a  greater  distance  than  three 
miles  from  shore.  ... 

"Any  cases  of  Canadian  interference  with  the  operations  of  Amer- 
ican citizcMis  taking  fish  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  will  be  promptly  considered  and  pressed  upon  due  establish- 
ment of  the  fact.  In  this  regard  the  question  is  not  novel,  similar 
cases  having  occurred  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  narrow  waterways 
where  tlie  location  of  the  boundary  admitted  of  little  doubt,  and 
having  been  disposed  of  upon  the  ascertained  fagts,    TUat  the  Dq^ 
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minion  authorities  have  not  heretofore  systematically  asserted  their 
ilshjery  rights  in  the  more  open  waters  of  the  lakes  is  supposed  to  be 
because  until  this  year  no  adequate  patrol  force  had  been  established." 

Mr.  Uhl,  Actinif  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  LaughUu,  EweU  &  Houpt,  Maj* 
2.3,  1894,  197  MS.  Dom.  Let.  118. 

See,  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hooker,  Jan. 
2,  1895,  saying :  *'  The  Department  concurs  in  the  view  expressed  by 
the  Canadian  Judge  (McDougaU,  In  the  case  of  the  American  vessel 
Orace)  that  the  lake  waters  on  either  side  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line  are  under  the  exclusive  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  respec 
tive  countries."     (200  MS.  Dom.  Let.  121.) 

See,  also,  I^Ir.  i:hl,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Springer,  Feb.  8,  189."),  200 
MS.  Doip.  I^t.  518.  Also,  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Campau, 
June  4,  18G9.  81  MS.  Dom.  Let.  215;  Mr.  May,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  May  11,  1900,  245  MS.  Dom.  Let.  .57. 

An  American  fisherman  is  not  entitled  to  damages  for  the  seizure  of  his 
nets  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  where  part  of  the  nets  was  in 
British  waters.  (Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Chipra'an,  M.  C, 
Feb.  2,  1889,  17  MS.  Reiwrt  Book,  827.)  ' 

"The  international  boundary  in  the  river  [St.  Lawrence]  channel  is  not 
*  imaginary,'  as  you  say,  but  has  been  surveyed  and  charted ;  and 
on  the  British  side  of  that  line  the  Canadians  have  a  right  to  enforce 
such  fish  and  game  laws  as  may  be  enacted  in  the  Dominion.  The 
circumstance  that  no  corresponding  fish  and  game  laws  are  enforced 
on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary  does  not  affect  the  Canadian 
rights  in  the  premises."  (Mr.  I'hl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Payne,  March  27,  189.5,  201  MS*  Dom.  Let.  804;  afllrmed  by  Mr. 
Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Payne,  April  18,  1895,  201  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  553.) 

(8)     NAVIGATION. 

In  respect  of  the  right  of  navigation,  the  lakes  that  separate  the  two 

countries,  i.  e.,  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Su- 

Lakes   Ontario,    perior,  and  their  water  communications,  are  treated 

rie,     nron,    ^^  international  waters,  being  dedicated  in  perpetuity 

to  the  common  navigation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  this  common  right  of  navi- 
gation does  not  embrace  the  resj)ective  coasting  trade  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  a  limited  participation  in  which  was  reciprocally 
conceded  by  Article  XXX.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 
1871.  This  article  was  terminated  by  notice,  in  conformity  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  July  1,  1885. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1851  (9  Stat.  G35),  limiting  the 
liability  of  ship  owners  in  certain  cases,  in  terms  declared  that  its  pro- 
visions should  not  apply  to  vessels  used  in  "  rivers  or  inland  naviga- 
tion." It  was  held  that  this  exception  did  not  embrace  a  propeller 
enrolled  and  licwsed  for  the  coasting  trade  between  places  in  different 
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States  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  actually  engaged  in  a  voyage  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  such  navigation  not  being  properly  regarded  as 
"  inland  navigation."'  The  Great  Lakes,  said  the  court,  ''  form  a 
boundary  "  between  a  foreign  country  and  the  United  States  "  for  a 
distance  of  some  1,200  miles,  and  are  of  an  average  width  of  at 
least  100  miles.  .  .  .  The  aggregate  length  of  these  lakes  is  over 
1,500  miles,  and  the  area  covered  bv  their  waters  is  said  to  be 
some  90,000  square  miles.  .  .  .  The  waters  of  these  lakes,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceed  those  of  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Black  Sea, 
and  approach  in  magnitude  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  exceed 
those  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  of  Azoff,  and,  like  the  lakes,  all  of  these  seas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  North  Sea,  are  tideless." 

Moore  v.  American  Transportation  Co.,  24  How.  1,  37. 

By  Article  XXVIIL  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871. 
^  it  was  stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michi- 

c  igran.  ^^^^^  which  lies  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  should,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article 
XXXIII.  of  the  treaty,  *'  be  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce to  the  subjects  of  Iler  Britannic  Majesty,  subject  to  any  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bordering 
thereon  not  inconsistent  with  sych  privilege  of  free  navigation."  * 

By  Article  XXXIII.  it  was  provided  that  Articles  XVIII.-XXV.. 
which  related  to  the  fisheries,  and  Article  XXX.,  which  granted  to 
the  citizens  of  each  country  a  certain  participation  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  other,  should  remain  in  force  ten  years  after  they  should 
yome  into  operation,  and  further  till  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
either  party  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  ter- 
minate them. 

July  2,  1883,  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  Articles  XVIII.-XXV., 
inclusive,  and  Article  XXX.  of  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Article  XXXII.  fell  with  them,  it  l)eing  wholly 
dependent  uj^on  them.^    No  mention  \yas  made  of  Article  XXVIII/ 

(4)    WATEB   COMMUNICATIONS. 

§  i:39. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  boundary  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Ijake 
of  the  Woods,  bv  the  commissioners  under  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty 


"  StH»  Art.  IV.  of  tlie  reciprocity  treaty  of  18ri4. 

6  For.  Hel.  1SS:{.  4i:{.  ttl,  441,  451,  4(14 ;  For.  Rel.  iaS4,  214-215.  See.  also.  H. 
Ex.  Doc.  4iM,  50  Cong.  1  sess. 

c  S(H»  siK»e<'h  of  Mr.  Hitt,  House  of  Hep reaentat Ives,  Sept  4,  1888,  Cong.  Record, 
50  Cong.  1  sess.  XIX.  8272,  8274-8275. 
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of  Ghent,  the  British  commissioner  offered  to  enter  and  ascend  the 
Pigeon  Rive*'  and  proceed  dv  a  certain  water  communication  to  Lake 
Namekan,  prorided  that  the  Grand  Portage  fihould  remain  free  to 
both  partiea.  The  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
powers  of  the  American  commissioner  under  the  treaty  did  not  au- 
thorize him  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement,  but  added : 

"Any  stipulation  that  the  Grand  Portage  should  remain  free  to  both 
parties  is,  moreover,  unnecessary  according  to  the  principles  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  considers  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject. Agreeably  to  these  principles,  both  parties.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  have  the  right  of  navigation  from  the  highest 
navigable  source  of  the  Lakes  to  the  sea,  through  all  the  water  com- 
munications by  which  they  are  connected  with  one  another,  or  with 
the  ocean.  To  enter  into  a  stipulation  by  which  that  right  shall  be 
affirmed  in  regard  to  any  particular  link  of  that  chain,  would  there- 
fore not  only  be  superfluous,  but  might  bring  into  question  the  sound- 
ness of  those  principles  in  their  application  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
chain." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Porter,  Nov.  13,  1820,  21  MS.  I>oni.  I^t 
422. 

A  question  of  a  different  kind  was  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  governors  of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  communicating  to  them  a  copy  of  a  note  and  accompanying 
memorial  received  at  the  Department  of  State  from  the  British 
charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at  Washington,  remonstrating  on  hehalf 
of  certain  inhabitants  of  (^anada  against  the  placing  of  any  impedi- 
ment in  a  imsition  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  waters  connect- 
ing Missis(iuoi  Bay  with  tlie  River  Richelieu.  The  Missisquol  Bay, 
it  may  he  ol)serv€»d,  lies  in  Canada  on  the  east  and  the  Richelieu  River 
on  the  west  of  a  tongue  of  land  that  extends  down  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain  alnrnt  a  sixth  of  a  degree  of  latitude  l)elow  the  line  that  divides 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont  from  the  British  possessions,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  round  this  iK)int  in  I'nlted  States  waters  In 
order  to  navigate  l)etween  the  river  and  the  hay.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
communicating  the  copy  of  the  note  and  memorial,  .said:  "Although 
the  Fe<leral  Government  does  not  admit  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  yet  1  have  deenunl  it  due  to 
our  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain  to  transmit  this  applica- 
tion to  your  excellency.  This  has  been  done  under  the  conviction 
it  will  receive  that  degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  may  l)e  justly 
entitled,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  power 
In  a  neighlKjring  province."  (Mr.  Buchanan.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  April  7,  1848.  30  MS.  l)om.  Let. 
405.) 

By  Article  VII.  of  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  of  August  9, 
1842,  it  is  "  agreed  that  the  channels  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  both 
sides  of  the  Long  Sault  Islands  and  of  Barnhart  Island,  the  channels 
in  the  river  Detroit  on  both  sides  of  the  island  Bois-Blanc,  and  be- 
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tween  that  island  and  both  the  American  and  Canadian  shores,  "^  and 
all  the  several  channels  and  passages  bi»t\veen  the  various  islands  lying 
near  the  junction  of  the  river  St.  Clair  with  the  lake  of  that  name, 
shall  be  equally  free  and  open  to  the  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of  both 
parties;  "  while  by  Article  II.  of  the  same  treaty  it  is  declared  to  be 
"  understood  that  all  the  water  communications  and  all  the  usual  port- 
ages along  the  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Wood>,  and 
also  Grand  Portage,  from  the  shore  of  Ijake  Superior  to  the  I*igeon 
River,  as  now  actually  used,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  both  countries." 

(5)   USE   OF   CANALS. 

§  140. 

By  Article  IV.  of  the  recipi*ocity  treaty  of  1854  the  right  to  navi- 
Treaty  Btipnia-    gate  the  canals  in  Canada  used  as  part  of  the  water 
tions.  communication  bewteen  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  the  At- 

lantic Ocean  was  temporarily  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ignited 
States;  while  the  (jovernment  of  the  United  States  engaged  to  urge 
the  State  governments  to  permit  British  subjects  to  use  the  several 

«  In  June,  18JK),  the  American  tujc  Grace  A.  Ruelle,  while  towing  a  scow  loaded 
with  garbage  from  Detroit  to  a  dumping  plat^  in  Lake  Erie,  was  arrefited  by 
Canadian  officials  at  a  point  In  Detroit  River,  on  the  British  side  of  the  bouwl- 
ary,  between  the  island  Bois-Blanc  and  the  (Canadian  shore,  and  was  taken  to 
Amherstburg,  in  the  township  of  Maiden,  Province  of  Ontario,  where  the  master 
and  crew  were  eventually  charged  with  bringing  a  scow  loaded  with  garbage 
into  the  township  of  Maiden,  and  on  this  charge  were  tried,  convicted  and 
fliied.  "It  is  clear  that  under  the  treaty,  which  opens  the  Canadian  as  well 
as  the  American  waters  of  the  river  to  American  navigation  at  this  point 
the  mere  passage  of  a  boat  loaded  with  garbage  through  that  part  of  the 
township  of  Maiden  which  covers  the  open  channel  of  the  river  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  municipal  health  laws  or  r€»gulations  of  that  township.  .  .  .  The 
stoppage  of  the  garbage-laden  barge  and  the  conveyance  of  it  into  the  harbor  of 
Amlierstburg  was  the  work  of  Canadian  officials,  whose  forcible  intervention 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  garbage  (mward  to  its  original  and  lawful  destina- 
tion." (Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  amb.  to  England,  April  14, 
1800,  MS.  Inst.  (Jr.  Br.  XXXI.  421.) 

It  having  been  intimateil,  with  reference  to  projected  Improvements  in  the 
Detroit  Kiver  by  the  V.  S.  Engint^er  Corps,  that  the  collector  of  customs  at  Am- 
herstburg would  seize  any  American  plant  working  in  Canadian  waters,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Washington  was  reiiuested,  in  view  of  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions which  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  of  the 
benefit  Canada  would  derive  from  it,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Dominion 
autliorities  for  the  improvements  to  \ye  proceeded  with  **  along  the  best  lines 
without  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  the  international  boundary  line."  (Mr. 
(iresham,  S<v.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit  amb.,  July  6,  1893,  Ma  Notes 
to  (Jr.  Br.  XXII.  .^52.) 

See  Webster's  Works,  VI.  351-352. 
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State  canals  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.     This  treaty  came  to  an  end  in  186(). 

"  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  respecting  the  claim  of  Owen 
Thorn,  deceased,  has  been  received.  In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  the 
claim  was  first  presented  to  the  Department  in  October,  1866,  by  Mr. 
Thorn,  and  the  papers  were  referred  to  the  law  officer,  who  reported 
as  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  furnish  the  basis  for  any  reclamation 
upon  the  British  Government,  and  Mr.  Thorn  was  informed  in  person 
of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Department.  By  reference  to  the 
document  enclosed  with  your  letter,  being  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  3,  41st 
Cong.  1st  session,  you  will  observe  that  the  detention  of  Mr.  Thorn's 
steamer,  the  CongresH^  the  ground  of  the  claim,  was  caused  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  allow  the  vessel  to  proceed 
through  the  Canadian  canals  to  Buffalo.  This  was  after  the  abro- 
gation of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officer,  the  Canadian  authorities  had  an  unqual- 
ified right  to  exclude  American  vessels  from  their  canals  without 
assigning  any  reason.  That  they  delayed  for  some  days  in  allowing 
this  privilege  to  the  (fongre.s,s^  in  consequence  of  a  misapprehension 
of  the  purpose  of  her  voyage,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  subject  them 
to  any  liability  they  would  not  otherwise  have  sustained." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Set-,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cumniings,  March  22,  1888,  167  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  .540. 

By  Article  XXVII.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871, 
Great  Britain  engaged  "  to  urge  upon  .  .  .  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  use  of  the 
Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals  in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion,"  while  the  United 
States  engaged  to  grant  to  British  subjects  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats  Canal  "  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,"  and  further  "  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to  secure 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State 
canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  traversed 
by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary  line  /  .  .  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States." 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  June  17,  1871.  On 
the  29th  of  the  following  November  the  President  addressed  the 
governors  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  calling  their  attention  to  Article 
XXVII.  and  urging  appropriate  action  thereunder.''  In  1874  the 
British  minister  complained  that  Canadian  vessels  were  not  permitted 
to   use   the   Champlain   Canal   from   Whitehall   to   Albany,   N.    Y. 


o  For.  Rel.  1871,  531. 
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Upon  investigation  it  appeared  that  the  State  of  New  York  gave 
British  subjects  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  American  citizens  in 
navigating  all  the  cana^ls  of  the  State."  Further  correspondence,  not 
printed,  disclosed  that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  was  certain  customs 
regulations,  with  regard  to  which  the  Treasury  Department  issued 
instructions  which  were  satisfactory  to  the  Canadian  government/ 

"  Referring  to  previous  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the 
navigation  of  canaLs  of  the  United  States  by  Canadian  vessels,  under 
Article  XXVII.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Platts- 
burg,  New  York,  to  allow  Canadian  barges  and  other  vessels  laden 
with  imported  goods  to  pass  that  port,  on  a  clearance  to  Albany,  or 
to  any  port  intermediate  between  Plattsburg  and  Albany,  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  would  govern  the  navigation  of  Ameri- 
can barges  or  veSvSels  coming  from  Canada,  under  section  3102  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  or  under  such  regulations  as  would  apply  to  foreign 
vessels  generally  when  importing  foreign  cargoes  under  section  4347 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  without  regard  to  the  several  provisions 
in  this  section  which  apply  especially  to  imported  goods  transported 
in  bond.  I  am  further  informed  that  the  collector  has  been  instructed 
to  allow  free  transit  to  all  return  cargoes  shown  by  the  manifests  of 
Canadian  vessels  to  be  destined  for  Canada. 

"  It  is  further  stated  that  instructions,  similar  in  tenor  and  object 
to  those  addressed  to  the  collector  at  Plattsburg,  will  be  given  to  the 
collectors  of  customs  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  New  York,  and  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  and  that  the  survevor  of  customs  at  Albanv  and 
the  deputy  collector  at  Troy,  New  York,  will  be  notified  of  these 
orders." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Brit,  min.,  June  7, 
1876,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XVII.  179. 

In  1895  the  United  States  and  Canada  each  appointed  three  com- 
missioners to  confer  on  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  building 
such  canals  as  should  enable  vessels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  to 
pass  to  and  fro  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  action  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  under 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1895. 

For.  Rel.  1895,  I.  705-707;  report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the 
President,  Deo,  7,  1896.  For.  Rel.  1896,  Ixxlv. 


o  For.  Rel.  1875,  I.  642,  646,  et  seq. 

6  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Spaulding,  Assist,  See.  of  Treas.;  Sept.  16, 
1892,  188  MS.  Dom.  Let  211. 
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In  1888,<»  and  again  in  1891,  representations  were  made  by  the 
(luestion  m  to    United  States  that  the  stipulated  equality  in  the  use 
toliB.  of   the   canals   was   denied    in   Canada.     The   tolls 

charged  on  grain,  flour,  and  certain  other  articles  passing  through 
the  Welland  Canal  amounted  to  20  cents  a  ton,  but  for  some  years 
by  an  annual  order  in  council  issued  before  the  opening  of  lake 
navigation  a  rebate  of  18  cents  a  ton  was  granted  on  grain  carried 
to  Montreal  or  points  east  thereof.  The  effect  of  this  system,  which 
violated,  as  the. United  States  maintained,  the  stipulated  equality, 
was  aggravated  by  the  ultimate  denial  of  any  rebate  on  cargoes 
transshipped,  as  often  was  necessary,  for  passage  through  the  canal 
from  larger  to  smaller  vessels  if  the  transfer  was  made  in  a  United 
States  port.  On  April  4,  1892,  a  new  order  in  council  was  issued, 
which,  while  fixing  the  canal  tolls  at  20  cents  a  ton  on  freight  of  all 
kinds,  allowed  a  rebate  of  18  cents  on  wheat,  Indian  corn,  pease, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  flaxseed,  and  buckwheat  originally  shipped  and 
actually  carried  to  Montreal  or  any  port  east  thereof  in  case  such 
products  were  exported,  and  provided  that  the  right  to  the  rebate 
should  not  be  lost  by  intermediate  transshipment,  if  it  took  place  in' 
Canada.^  By  another  order  in  council,  dated  April  11,  1890,  and 
mentioned  by  the  United  States  as  a  discrimination,  the  toll  on  car- 
goes bound  eastward  was  reduced  from  20  cents  to  10  cents  a  ton, 
while  the  full  rate  was  continued  on  cargoes  bound  westward. 

The  Canadian  government  argued  (1)  that  its  orders  in  council, 
as  they  applied  to  Canadian  and  American  vessels  alike,  did  not 
infringe  the  treaty,  and  (2)  that,  as  Article  XXX.  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  granting  a  reciprocal  participation  in  special  coasting- 
trade  and  bonded-transit  privileges,  expressly  authorized  the  United 
States  to  suspend  those  privileges  in  case  Canada  should  deny  the 
equal  use  of  the  canals  under  Article  XXVII.,  and  as  Article  XXX. 
had  been  terminated  on  notice  given  by  the  United  States,  the  agreed 
penalty  for  any  discrimination  which  might  exist  had  already  been 
exacted.^  The  Canadian  government  proposed,  however,  as  a  com- 
promise, to  abolish  all  rebates  on  condition  that  the  free  and  equal 
use  of  the  Saull  Ste.  Marie  Canal  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
Article  XXX.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  should  be  restored.** 

The  United  States  replied  (1)  that  the  treaty  guaranteed  equality 
of  treatment  not  merely  to  -vessels  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
their  citizens;   (2)  that  this  equality  was  violated  by  the  system  in 

a  For.  Rel.  1888,  I.  813,  816,  824-825.     See.  also,  special  message  of  President 
Cleveland  to  Congress,  Aug.  23,  1888,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  434,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  7. 
6  For.  Rel.  1892,  277,  278-281.  282,  283,  294. 
c  Id.  277.  278-281. 
tf  Id.  286-287,  32a 
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question,  since  it  required  grain  bound  to  United  States  |X)rts  to  pay 
ten  times  as  much  toll  as  grain  bound  to  Montreal,  and  discriminated 
against  American  vessels,  ports,  consumei-s,  and  trade  routes;  (3) 
that  the  termination  of  Article  XXX.  of  the  treaty  of  Washingtcm, 
by  a  notice  given  in  conformity  with  Article  XXXIII.  thereof,  couKl 
on  no  theory  be  held  to  have  forever  exhausted  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  retaliate  for  anv  failure  of  Canada  to  observe  the 
engagements  of  Article  XXVII.:  and  (4)  that  clear  rights  conferred 
on  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  could  not  be  purchased  by 
concessions  which  the  same  treaty  did  not  require." 

The  matter  was  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress,*  and  by 
an  act  approved  July  2(),  1892,  it  was  made  his  duty,  whenever  he 
should  Ix*  satisfied  that  the  passage  through  the  Canadian  canals  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  of  cargoes  or  passengers  bound  to  a 
United  States  port,  w^as  prohibited,  made  difficult,  or  burdened  by 
tolls  which,  in  view'  of  the  free  passage  permitted  to  all  vessels 
through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  he  should  deem  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, to  suspend  by  proclamation  such  free  passage  and  impo^e 
lolls,  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount  on  vessels  of  subjects  of  the 
discriminating  government  or  on  cargoes  or  passengers  in  transit  to 
its  ports.     A  proclamation,  dated  Aug.  18,  was  issued  Aug.  20,  1892.'" 

It  specified  as  the  particular  ground  of  action  the  rebate  allowed 
under  the  order  in  council  of  April  4,  1892,  in  favor  of  the  Montreal 
route  and  Canadian  transshipments,  this  preferential  treatment  con- 
stituting, as  was  declared  in  the  correspondence,  "  the  concrete  condi- 
tion of  disfavor  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  the  President 
was  constrained  to  examine  and  act  upon;"^  and  directed  the  collec- 
tion, after  September  1,  1892,  of  a  toll  of  20  cents  a  ton  **  on  all 
freight  .  .  .  passing  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  in  transit 
to  any  port  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whether  carried  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States  or  of  other  nations.''*^ 


«  For.  Kol.  lcSl)2,  2r»l-2r»4,  272-274,  28(J-287,  a()2-30a.  .T27,  3;^'>. 

6  Message  of  June  20,  1892,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  114,  .^»2  Cong.  1  sess.,  with  a  reix>rt  uf 
Air.  Partridge,  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State,  showing  the  nature  and 
effect  of  tlie  various  discriminations;  message  of  July  1,  1892.  S.  Ex.  Dov.  \U. 
52  Cong.  1  sess.,  part  2,  with  a  rejwrt  to  Mr,  Adee,  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  same  subject.  See  also  For.  Rel.  1802,  282.  287 ;  and  Memonin- 
dum  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  K  nil  ways  and  Canals,  Nov.  18,  1892,  Id.  328. 

f  For.  Uel.  1892,  IMW). 

d  Id.  :i01,  302-304. 

f  As  to  the  proclamation  of  August  18,  1892,  see  further,  President  Harrison's 
annual  message  of  Dec.  (>,  1892.  **  The  American  canals  t*onnected  with  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Great  Lakt^  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  except  as  modified  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  August  28th  last,  are  not  only  enjoyed  by  C«na- 
dians  cm  eipial  terms  with  Americans,  but  are  actually  enjoyed  by  them  free  of 
all  tolls  whatever.     Those  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
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By  a  Canadian  order  in  council  of  February  13,  180.^,  it  was  di- 
rected that  '"  for  the  season  of  1898  the  canal  tolls  for  the  passage  of 
the  following  food  products,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  pease,'  barley,  rye, 
oats,  flaxseed,  and  buckw^heat,  for  passage  eastward  through  the 
Welland  Canal  be  10  cents  j^er  ton ;  and  for  passage  westward  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  only  10  cents  per  ton;  payment  of  the  said 
toll  of  10  cents  per  ton  for  passage  through  the  Welland  Canal  to 
entitle  these  products  to  free  passage  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals." 

On  the  strength  of  assurances  that  this  order  was  in  full  substitu- 
tion of  the  expired  orders  of  1891  and  1892,  and  involved  the  aban- 
donment of  all  provisions  as  to  rebates  or  against  transshipped  goods, 
the  President,  February  21,  1893,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending 
that  of  August  18,  1892.« 

By  an  order  in  council,  dated  April  17,  1896,  all  fees  previously 
exacted  from  vessels  navigating  inland  waters,  when  entering  or 
clearing  above  Montreal,  were  abolished.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Canadian  government,  while  maintaining  its  former  contention  that 
certain  charges  exacted  in  United  States  ports  from  Canadian  ves- 
sels constituted  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  United  States  ships,  took 
the  a(*tion  above  stated  in  order  that  no  cause  for  friction  with  the 
United  States  authorities  in  regard  to  the  matter  should  exist.^ 

(0)     RULES    OF    NAVIGATION. 

§  141. 

February  21,  1895,  Mr.  Gresham,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State, 
communicated  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  Congress  of  February  8,  1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  connecting  and  tributary 
waters."  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Canadian  government 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt  similar  regulations  for  the  government  of 
Canadian  vessels  in  the  waters  in  question.'"  Negotiations  on  the 
subject  were  postponed  pending  a  settlement  of  the  general  question 
of  revised  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea.** 

In  a  note  of  June  4,  1890,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  referring  to  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  United  States  that  rules  for  the  navigation  of 

supported  bj*  it,  and  those  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York  are  supiK)rted  by 
a  direct  tax  uix)n  her  people.  As  to  the  iatten  see  p.  88  of  S.  Ex.  Doc.  114,  52 
Cong.  1  sess."  (Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Spaulding,  Assist,  Sec.  of 
Treas.,  Sept.  16,  1802.  188  MS.  Dom.  Let.  211.) 

a  For.  Rel.  1803,  .329-:5.31,  :W7-:i40, 

6  For.  Rel.  189*n  .304. 

c  For.  Rel.  1895,  1.  714-718,  containing  the  text  of  the  act 

d  Id.  719. 
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the  Great  Lakes  should  not  be  postponed  pending  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  revised  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea, 
stated  that  Lord  Salisburv  observed  that  the  main  difference  between 
the  rules  desired  by  Canada  and  those  desired  by  the  United  States 
had  reference  to  the  question  of  sound  signals  for  use  in  a  fog.  This 
question,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  high  seas,  had  lately  been  resub- 
mitted by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  report  had  just  been  received.  It  would  have  to  be 
carefully  considered,  and  meanw^hlle  the  board* of  trade  was  unable 
to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  conflicting  projx)sals 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States." 

In  1891  the  navigation  of  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Congressional  rules  and  regulations  act  of  April  29,  18G4, 
13  Stat.  58,  R.  S.  §  4233,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  to  manoeuvres  in 
American  waters,  by  the  supervising  inspector's  rules  then  in  force. 
The  Revised  International  Regulations  of  1885,  act  of  March  3,  1885, 
23  Stat.  483,  applied  only  to  navigation  "  upon  the  high  seas  and  in 
all  coast  waters  of  the  United  States,"  an  express  exception  being 
made  of  "  the  harbors,  lakes,  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States," 
the  term  lakes  including  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  New  York  (1899),  175  U.  S.  187,  193. 

"  We  are  saved,  however,  consideration  of  these  questions  [as  to  the 
respective  duties  of  vessels  navigating  the  Great  Lakes]  by  the  fact 
that  the  signals  and  the  steering  rules  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  practically  identical.  This  fact  being  once  established,  the 
duty  of  vessels  of  both  nations  in  meeting  each  other,  either  upon 
American  or  Canadian  waters,  is  easilv  understood." 

The  New  York  (1899),  175  U.  S.  187,  199. 

(7)     WRECKING    PRIVILEGES. 

§142. 

"  On  the  ir)th  of  July,  1878,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitted  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton  a  copy  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  19,  1878,  entitled  'An  act  to  aid  vessels 
wrecked  or  disabled  in  the  waters  coterminous  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.' 

"  Mr.  Seward,  in  submitting  said  act  of  Congress  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  take  effect  until  the  President  should  issue  a 
l^roclamation  declaring  that  reciprocal  privileges  would  be  granted  to 

flFor.  Rel.  1890,  a65-3(MJ,  referring  to  For.  Rel.  1895,  I.  714. 
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American  vessels  in  Canadian  waters,  and  he  therefore  requested  that 
he  might,  at  as  early  a  date  as  might  be  convenient,  be  placed  in  pos- 
session of  the  information  necessary  to  enable  this  Government  to 
carry  the  above-mentioned  act  into  effect  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions. 

"  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Seward's  note,  on  the  IDth 
of  August  1878,  stated  that  no  provision  had  yet  been  made  by  the 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  extending  reciprocal 
privileges  to  American  vessels,  but  that  the  subject  would  receive  con- 
sideration. Here,  however,  the  matter  appears  to  have  rested,  no 
formal  reply  having  ever  been  made  to  the  proposal  communicated  to 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  by  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Meanwhile,  experience  has  shown  that  the  want  of  the  proposed 
reciprocal  arrangement  has  been  the  source  of  much  avoidable  hard- 
ship to  the  interests  of  American  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
that  American  vessels  and  propert5^  have  been  subjected  to  great  and 
unnecessary  losses  and  the  lives  of  our  mariners  to  needless  dangers. 

"  It  is  thought  that  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  reciprocity  pro- 
posed by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  19,  1878,  would  remedy  the  evils 
in  question,  as  well  as  promote  the  interests  of  good  neighborhood 
and  humanity.  The  President  therefore  is  desirous  that  the  subject 
may  be  resubmitted  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  with  the  hope  that  some  understanding  may  be  arrived 
at  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  important  interests  concerned." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Se<-.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Brit,  min.,  Feb.  26,  1886.  MS. 
Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XX.  11H5. 

"It  is  murli  to  l)o  desired  tliat  some  ajfreemeiit  should  be  reached  with 
Iler  Majesty's  (iovernnient  l)y  which  the  damages  to  life  and  property 
on  the  Great  I^akes  may  lie  alievlateil  by  removing  or  humanely  re^i- 
lating  the  ot)stacles  to  recii)rocal  assistance  to  wrecked  or  stranded 
vessels. 

"  The  act  of  June  10,  1878,  which  offei*s  to  Canadian  vessels  free  access 
to  our  inland  waters  in  aid  of  wrecked  or  disabled  vessels,  has  not 
yet  become  effective  through  concurrent  action  by  Canada."  (Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  annual  message.  Dec.  3,  1888,  For.  Rel.  1881,  I.  p.  xii.) 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  24,  1800, «  it  was  provided  that 
Canadian  wreckers  might  render  aid  to  "'  Canadian  or  other  vessels 
and  proj)erty,  wrecked,  disabled  or  in  distress "  in  United  States 
waters  contiguous  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent should  proclaim  that  a  reciprocal  privilege  was  extended  by 
Canada  to  American  wreckers  as  to  American  or  other  vessels  and 
property  in  contiguous  Canadian  waters;  and  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  act  should  be  construed  to  apply  to  "  the  Welland 
Canal,  the  canal  and  improvement  of  the  waters  between  Lake  Erie 
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and  Lake  Huron,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Marys  River  and 
Canal.''  Canada,  on  May  10,  181)2,  passed  a  reciprocal  act,  but  the 
words  ''  waters  of  Canada  contiguous  to  the  ITnited  States,''  as 
employed  in  it,  were  not  declared  to  apply  to  the  canals  and  other 
waters  above  mentioned.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Canada 
did  not  intend  her  law  to  apply  to  the  canals,  since  they  were  not 
'"  waters  contiguous  to  the  United  States,''  but  "  were  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  Canadian  territory."  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  though  they  might  not,  when  lying  wholly  within  one 
country,  be  '*  contiguous  waters  "  in  the  strictest  sense,  were  incidental 
to  waters  which  were  so  contiguous,  and  were  important  parts  of  the 
system  of  waterways  for  which  reciprocal  wrecking  privilege«  wore 
intended  to  be  secured ;  and  in  view,  of  the  express  requirement.**  of 
the  United  States  law  it  was  held  that  the  President's  proclamation 
could  not  issue."  Moreover,  regulations  subsequently  adoptetl  in 
Canada  for  the  enforcement  of  her  statute  in  the  Welland  Canal 
permitted  American  wreckers  to  aid  only  American  vessels,  and,  by 
omission,  apparently  excluded  the  salvage  of  projjerty  wrecked.  A 
question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  an  American  tug  would  be 
permitted  to  pull  off  its  own  tow  if  grounded  or  wrecked.* 

By  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  of 
March  3,  1893,  tlie  act  of  May  i24,  1890,  was  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  the  Welland  Canal."  '* 

Whereas  an  Act  of  Congress  amendatory  of  an  Act  in  relation  to 
aiding  vessels  wrecked  or  disabled  in  the  waters  conterminous  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  approved  May 
24, 1890, — the  said  Act  being  in  the  following  words: — 

"5^  it  enacted  by  the  /Senate  and  Ilou^e  of  RepreHentativea  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Conyresn  asseinbled^  That  an  Act  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  aid  vessels  wrecked  or  disabled  in  the  waters  con- 
terminous to  the  Ignited  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,'  ap- 
proved June  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  stnenty-eight,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  that  the  same  wiil  read  as 
follows : 

'' '  That  Canadian  vessels  and  wrecking  appurtenances  may  render 
aid  and  assistance  to  Canadian  or  other  vessels  and  property  wrecked, 
disabled,  or  in  distress  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  contiguous 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada:  Prodded,  That  this  act  shall  not  take 
effect  until  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the   privilege  of   aiding   American   or   other   vessels   and    proi)erty 

o  For.  Uol.  lSi)L>.  277,  2SI),  291,  21)2.  .•«)4,  :WJi>-(«)9, 

6  Id.  aai-rwn. 

c  For.  Kel,  1803,  33G, 
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wrecked,  disabled,  or  in  distress  in  Canadian  waters  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  has  been  extended  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  American  vessels  and  wrecking  appliances 
cf  all  descriptions.  This  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the 
Welland  Canal,  the  canal  and  improvement  of  the  watei-s  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Mary's 
River  and  c^nal:  And  provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  cease 
to  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  said  reciprocal 
privilege  has  been  withdrawn,  revoked,  or  rendered  inoperative  by 
the  said  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; ' 

And  ^^^lereas  an  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3,  1893,  further  amended 
the  act  of  May  24, 1890,  as  follows : 

"  That  an  act  approved  May  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninetv,  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  vessels 
wrecked  or  disabled  in  waters  coterminous  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada," '  approved  June  nineteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  '  the  Welland  Canal.'  " 

And  Whereas  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  May  17,  1893,  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  proclaimed  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  respecting  aid  by  United  States  wreckers  in  Canadian 
waters,''  to  take  effect  June  1, 1893,  said  act  reading  as  follows: 

"'Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
i»nd  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

"  1.  United  States  vessels  and  wrecking  appliances  may  salve  any 
property  wrecked,  and  may  render  aid  and  assistance  to  any  vessels 
wrecked,  disabled,  or  in  distress,  in  the  waters  of  Canada  contiguous 
to  the  United  States. 

"  2.  Aid  and  assistance  include  all  necessary  towing  incident 
thereto. 

"  3.  Nothing  in  the  customs  or  coasting  laws  of  Canada  shall  re- 
strict the  salving  operations  of  such  vessels  or  wrecking  appliances. 

"  4.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  from  and  after  a  date  to  be 
named  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor-General,  which  proclama- 
tion may  be  issued  when  the  Governor  in  council  is  advised  that  the 
privilege  of  salving  any  property  wrecked  or  of  aiding  any  vessels 
wrecked,  disabled,  or  in  distress,  in  United  States  waters  contiguous 
\,o  Canada,  will  be  extended  to  Canadian  vessels  and  wrecking  ap- 
pliances to  the  extent  to  which  such  privilege  is  granted  by  this  act 
to  United  States  vessels  and  wrecking  appliances. 
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"  5.  This  act  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  a  date  to  be 
named  in  a  proclamation  to  \ye  issued  by  the  Governor-General  to 
the  effect  that  the  said  reciprocal  privilege  has  been  withdrawn, 
revoked  or  rendered  inoperative  with  respect  to  Canadian  vessels 
or  wrecking  appliances  in  United  States  water  contiguous  to 
Canada ; " 

And  Whereas  said  proclamation  of  the  Governor-(ieneral  of 
Canada  was  communicated  to  this  Government  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Ambassador  on  the  2d  day  of  June  last : — 

Now,  THJGREFORE,  being  thus  satisfied  that  the  privilege  of  aiding 
American  or  other  vessels  and  property  wrecked,  disabled,  or  in 
distreas,  in  Canadian  waters  contiguous  to  the  United  States  has  been 
extended  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  American 
vessels  and  wrecking  appliances  of  all  descriptions,  I,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  upon  me  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  24,  1800,  do  proclaim  that  the  condition  specified  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress  aforesaid  now  exists  and  is  fulfilled  and  that 
the  provisions  of  said  act  of  May  24,  1890,  whereby  Canadian  vessels 
and  wrecking  appliances  may  render  aid  and  assistance  to  Canadian 
and  other  vessels  and  property  wrecked,  disabled  or  in  distress,  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  contiguous  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  including  the  Canal  and  improvement  of  the  waters  betw^een 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  and  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Marv's  River 
and  Canal,  are  now  in  full  force  and  effect. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  aflSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventeenth  day  of  July  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth. 

[seal.]  Grover  Cleveland 

By  the  President 
W.  Q.  Gresham 

Secretary  of  State, 

This  proclamation  is  printed  in  For.  Rel.  1893,  344,  and  in  Richardson's 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  IX.  396.  For  the  Canadian 
order  in  council  of  May  17,  1803,  see  For.  Rel.  ISaS,  341,  342-^44. 

In  communicating  to  the  British  embassy  at  Washington  the  clause  In 
the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  striking  out  of  the  act  of  May  24.  1890.  the 
words  "the  Welland  Canal.'*  the  Department  of  State  proposed  an 
arrangement  "  covering  the  ordinary'  disabilities  to  which  self-pro- 
pelled or  towed  vessels  are  liable  in  passing  through  inland  canals, 
so  that  legitimate  and  timely  assistance  on  the  part  of  an  American 
vessel  may  be  freely  rendered  in  such  cases,"  and  declared  that  the 
President  stood  ready  t9  Iss^e  big  proclamation,  coincidently  with 
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similar  action  by  Canada,  on  being  assured  that  the  application  of 
the  legislation  of  the  two  countries  "  in  the  territorial  waterways  of 
the  Dominion  to  the  commerce  passing  through  the  channels  that 
connect  the  lakes  will  be  as  liberal  as  that  pro})osed  to  be  made  in 
the  American  territorial  waters."  (Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  March  24,  1893,  For.  Rel.  1893,  334.) 

This  proposal  remained  unanswered  when  the  President  issued  his  proc- 
lamation. (For.  Kel.  1893,  344;  Mr.  Adee,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir 
J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  "personal,'  July  24,  1803,  MS.  Notes  to 
Gr.  Br.  XXII.  358.) 

Reply,  however,  was  subsequently  made  to  the  effect  that  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Canadian  act  of  1893  were  exi)ressly  exempted  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  coasting  laws  of  Canada;  that  "pending  a 
consideration  of  the  broader  question  of  a  general  reciprocity  In 
coasting  and  towing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  modify  existing  regu- 
lations :  **  but  that  the  Canadian  government  was  willing  to  enter 
into  negotiations  or  to  receive  proposals  "on  the  general  question." 
(Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug. 
31,  1893,  For.  Rel.  1893,  347,  enclosing  a  certified  copy  of  an  approved 
minute  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada  of  Aug.  15,  1893.) 

At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  **  that  though  at  the  conference  held  at 
Washington  in  February,  1892,  it  was  agreed  that  instructions  should 
be  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to  authorize 
the  necessary  towing  incidental  to  the  wrecking  and  salvage  con- 
templated by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  provide  for  the  relaxation 
of  yie  customs  laws,  no  such  instructions  liave  yet  been  Issued." 
(Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug. 
31,  1893,  For.  Rel.  1893,  348.) 

Oct.  5,  1893,  Mr.  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  issued 
to  **  collectors  of  customs  and  others  "  the  following  circular : 

"  The  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  upon  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  United  States  is  invited  to  the  President's 
proclamation,  dated  July  17,  1893,  relative  to  reciprocity  of  wreck- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  of  the  30th  ultimo,  recom- 
mends that  further  regulations  regarding  the  matter  be  promulgated 
by  this  Department,  and  states  that  during  the  visit  of  the  Canadian 
commissioners  to  Washington  in  October  last  the  subject  of  recip- 
rocal privileges  in  wrecking  was  under  consideration,  and  that  a 
declaration  was  then  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  under  tlie  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  24,  1890, 
relating  to  vessels  wrecked  or  disabled  In  the  waters  conterminous  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  tlie  aid  and  assistance  provided  for  in 
said  act  includes  all  necessary  towing  incident  to  said  aid  and  assist- 
ance, and  that  nothing  in  the  coasting  or  customs  laws  of  this 
country  restricts  the  salving  oi)eratlons  of  such  vessels  and  their 
appliances. 

"The  proclamation,  and  the  act  of  May  24,  1890,  on  which  it  was  base^l, 
are  embodied  in  this  Department's  Circular  No.  114,  dated  July  28, 
1893,  and  should  he  construed  and  observed  by  all  customs  officers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  due  effect  to  the  declaration  aforesaid,  in 
case  of  Canadian  vessels  and  wrecking  appliances  rendering  aid  and 
assistance  to  Canadian  and  other  vessels  and  property  wrecked,  dis- 
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abled,  or  in  distress  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  contlgnous  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  including  the  canal  and  improyements  of 
the  watei*s  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  and  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Marys  river  and  canal.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  action  which 
should  be  taken  in  any  case  the  Department  will  give  special  instmc- 
tions. 

"  Similar  regulations  have  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Grovemment." 
(For.  Rel.  1893,  351.) 

Dec.  13,  1893,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington  communicated 
to  the  Department  of  State  a  circular  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commence  of  Nov.  7,  1893,  as  follows : 

V  I  nm  desired  by  the  honorable  the  minister  of  trade  and  commerce  to 
direct  the  attention  of  all  persons  interested  to  the  following : 
At  the  conference  held  at  Washington  in  February,  1892,  between  dele- 
gates of  the  Canadian  Government  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government,  among  other  things  discussed  was  thi* 
subject  of  reciprocal  wrecking  privileges  in  waters  conterminous  to 
Canada  and  the  Ignited  States,  and  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  foib 
ject  should  be  dealt  with  by  legislation  on  the  part  of  Canada  and  by 
such  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
as  might  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject  such 
liberal  construction  as  would  include  permission  for  all  towing  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  wrecking  and  salvage,  and  the  relaxation  of 
customs  laws  in  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  make  the  reciprocal 
arrangements  effective.  {Vide  Sessional  Papers  No.  52,  1893.) 
In  pursuance  of  this  agreement  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  at  ita  next 
ensuing  session,  passed  the  act  55-56  Vic,  chap.  4,  intituled  *An  art 
re8i)ecting  aid  by  United  States  wreckers  In  Canadian  waters,' 
and  upon  being  apprised  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19, 
1878,  entitled  *An  act  to  aid  vessels  wrecked  or  disabled  in  waters 
conterminous  to  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.'  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  May  24,  1890,  had  l)een  further  amended 
by  an  act  approved  March  3,  189ii,  his  excellency  the  (iovernor- 
General  Issmnl  his  proclamation  on  May  17,  1893,  bringing  the  said 
act  55-56  Vic,  chap.  4,  into  force  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1893,  which  said  proclamation  was  communicated  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  Her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Washington  on 
the  2d  day  of  June,  1893,  whereupon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1893,  his  proclamation  declar- 
ing the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to  to  be  from  that  time  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

"  Under  date  of  the  5th  October,  1803,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  issued  a  circular  letter  of  instructions  relative  to 
tlie  construction  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress  and  relative  to  all 
necessary  towing  incidental  to  any  wrecking  or  salving,  and  to  such 
relaxation  of  ITnited  States  customs  laws  as  ap|ieared  necessary  la 
order  to  give  full  effect  to  reciprocal  wrecking,  etc,  in  the  waters 
conterminous  to  the  two  countries. 

"Api)ended  are  copies  of  the  act  55-5(1  Vic,  chap.  4,  of  his  excellency's 
proclamation  of  the  17th  May  last,  of  the  Presidents  proclamation 
of  the  17th  July  last,  which  embodies  the  act  of  Congreas  as  amended. 
and  of  the  United  States  Treasury  circular  of  the  5th  October,  all 
above  referred  to."    (For.  Kel.  1803,  353.) 
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In  a  case  of  salvage  off  Denman  Island,  Strait  of  Georgia,  atwut  80  miles 
north  of  the  boundary  Ijetween  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
two  Governments  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  waters  in  which  the 
wrecked  ship  lay  were  not  **  contiguous  "  in  the  sense  of  the  arrange- 
ment (Memorandum,  May  8.  1901,  MS.  Notes  to  Brit  Leg.  XXV. 
534.) 

'*  The  arrangement  in  question  is  not  in  terms  confined  to  the  lakes  and 
the  waterways  connecting  them,  but  includes  the  *  contiguous  waters ' 
dividing  the  United  States  and  Canada.  No  precise  definition  of  such 
waters  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  extremities  of  the  common  bound- 
ary has  been  reached  between  the  two  countries,  and  until  a  case 
shall  arise  presenting  the  question  for  settlement  this  Department 
could  not  prejudge  the  matter  by  a  hypothetical  opinion,  further  than 
to  say  that  the  clear  sense  of  the  phrase  *  Canadian  waters  contig- 
uous to  thp  United  States  *  would  necessarily  exclude  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia/  and  perhaps  also 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  except  as  to  that  part  of  its  waters  which  forms 
the  conventional  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain.**  (Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, Aug.  18,  1893,  193  MS.  Dom.  Let.  190. ) 

See  also  Mr.  Day.  Assist  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scott,  Feb.  26,  1898,  226 
MS.  Dom.  Let  49. 

Section  4370,  Revised  Stats.,  which  imi)oses  a  i)enalty  on  foreign  steam 
tugs  **  found  employed  in  towing  documented  vessels  of  the  United 
States  plying  from  one  port  or  place  In  the  same  to  another,'*  does 
"  not  apply  to  any  case  where  the  towing,  in  whole  or  In  part.  Is 
within  or  upon  foreign  waters.'*  (See,  as  to  the  reciprocal  observance 
of  this  rule  on  the  Great  I^akeH,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Fairchild,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  May  18,  1887,  KA  MS.  Dom,  I^t  201, 
enclosing  copy  of  a  note  from  the  British  minister  of  May  10,  1887.) 

(8)     LIMITATION    OF    NAVAL    FORCES. 

§143. 

"  The  information  you  give  of  orders  having  been  issued  by  the 
British  Government  to  increase  its  naval  force  on  the  lakes  is  con- 
firmed by  intelligence  from  that  quarter  of  measures  having  been 
actually  adopted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  evident,  if  each  party  aug- 
ments its  force  there  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the 
other,  that  vast  expense  will  be  incurred  and  the  danger  of  collision 
augmented  in  like  degree.  The  President  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
prevent  an  evil  which  it  is  presumed  is  equally  to  be  deprecated  by 
both  Governments.  He  therefore  authorizes  you  to  proi)ose  to  the 
British  Government  such  an  arrangement  respecting  the  naval  force 
to  be  kept  on  the  lakes  by  both  Governments  as  will  demonstrate  their 
pacific  policy  and  secure  their  peace.  He  is  willing  to  confine  it  on 
each  side  to  a  certain  moderate  numlx^r  of  armed  vessels,  and  the 
smaller  the  number  the  more  agreeable  to  him ;  or  to  abstain  altogether 
from  an  armed  force  beyond  that  used  for  the  revenue.     You  will 
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bring  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  min.  to  England,  Nov.  16,  1815, 
MS.  Inst.  U.  States  Ministers,  VIII.  3;   H.  Doc.  471.  56  Cong.  1  sess.  .^ 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  foregoing  instruction  was  duly  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Adams  to  Tjord  Castleraegh,  who  was  disinclined  to 
accede  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  a  mutual  stipulation  against  arming 
during  peace  would,  by  reason  of  the  advantage  of  position  enjoyed 
by  the  ITnited  States,  be  unequal  and  disadvantageous  in  its  operation 
to  Great  Britain."  Subsequently,  however,  on  the  proposals  l)eing 
renewed.  Lord  Castleraegh  decided  to  accept  it,  and  authorized  Mr. 
Bagot,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  subject.^  Negotiations  ensued  between  Mr.  Bagot  and 
the  Department  of  State,  resulting  in  an  agreement  which  was 
effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes,  dated  April  28  and  April  29,  1817, 
and  signed,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Bagot  and  by  Mr.  Rush,  who  had 
then  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe  as  Secretary  of  State.  By  this  agreement 
the  naval  force  to  be  "  maintained  "  by  each  Government  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  limited,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100 
tons  burden  and  armed  with  one  18-pound  cannon;  on  the  upper 
lakes,  to  two  vessels  not  exceeding  the  same  burden  and  armament; 
and  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel  of  no  greater  size  and  arma- 
ment. All  other  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  to  be  forthwith 
dismantled,  and  "  no  other  vessels  of  war  "  were  to  be  "  there  built  or 
armed."  This  stipulation  was  to  remain  in  effect  till  six  months 
after  either  i)arty  should  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  a  desire 
to  terminate  it. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  by  both  Governments  for  carrying 
the  arrangement  into  effect.  April  0,  1818,  however,  Pre^sident  Mon- 
roe, apparently  out  of  abundant  caution,  communicated  it  to  the 
Senate,  which  on  April  16,  1818,  "approved  of  and  consented  to'^ 
it  and  "  reconnnended  that  the  same  be  carried  into  effect  bv  the 
President."  ^ 

It  was  formally  proclaimed  by  the  President  April  28,  1818.*  No 
exchange  of  ratifications  took  place;  but  the  arrangement  l)ecame 
effective,  by  virtue  of  executive  orders,  from  the  date  of  the  original 

«  Mr.  Adnms,  min.  to  England,  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  31  and  Feb. 
8,  1<S1<>.  H.  Doc.  471.  5()  Cong.  1  soss.  .5.  See  also  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
March  22  and  March  :U),  1810,  id.  7. 

6  H.  Doc.  471,  56  Cong.  1  sesa.  7-9. 

rAm.  State  Papoi-a,  For.  Rol.  IV.  202;  S.  Doc.  301,  15  Cong.  1  sess.;  H.  Doc. 
471,  56  Cong.  1  sess.  15. 

rfll  Stat.  7()6.  The  arrangement  is  printed  in  5  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers, 
1200-1201. 
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exchange  of  notes.  Existing  legislation  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ample  discretion  as  to  the  force  to  be  employed  on  the  lakes. 
Appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  such  force  were  made  in 
general  terms." 

By  the  act  of  March  B,  1813,  the  President  was  authorized  to  pro- 
vide on  the  lakes  such  sloops  of  war  or  other  armed  vessels  as  the 
public  service  might  require;  ^  and  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent  he  was 
authorized  to  cause  all  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  those 
waters,  except  such  as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  reve- 
nue laws,  to  be  sold  or  laid  up,  as  he  might  judge  most  conducive 
to  the  public  interest;^  so  that,  when  the  arrangement  of  1817  was 
made,  the  force  to  be  maintained  on  the  lakes  w^as  within  his  dis- 
cretion. Nor  was  this  discretion  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  authorized,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1825,  to 
sell  "'  the  whole  of  the  public  vessels  upon  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Champlain,  except  the  ships  of  the  line  JVeiv  Orleans  and  Chippewa^ 
now  on  the  stocks,  under  cover,  in  Sacketts  Harbor.''''  Bv  the  act 
of  September  9,  1841,  an  appropriation  was  made  ''  for  the  con- 
struction or  armament  of  such  armed  steamers  or  other  vessels  for 
defense  on  the  northwestern  lakes  as  the  President  may  think  proper 
and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  existing  stipulations  between  this 
and  the  British  Government.''  ^ 

In  1838  Mr.  Forsvth,  who  was  then  Secretarv  of  State,  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  in  a  personal  interview, 
to  the  presence  in  Lake  Erie  of  certain  vessels  which  had  been  hired 
and  armed  by  the  authorities  of  Upper  Canada  to  prevent  appre- 
hended incursions  of  persons  engaged  in  promoting  or  renewing  the 
rebellion  in  that  province.  Mr.  Fox  subsequently  gave  an  assurance 
in  writing  that  the  armament  in  question  was  "  equipped  for  the  sole 
purpose  .  .  .  of  guarding  Her  Majesty's  Provinces  against  a 
manifest  and  acknowledged  danger,''  and  that  it  would  be  ''  discontin- 
ued at  the  earliest  possible  period  after  the  causes  which  now  create  that 
danger  cease  to  exist."  ^  The  subject  was  not  renewed  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
till  the  autumn  of  1839,  when  he  stated  to  Mr.  Fox  that  "  the  causes 
assigned  in  his  note  no  longer  existing,  the  President  expected  that 
the  British  armament  upon  the  I^akes  would  be  placed  ui)on  the  foot- 


a  Act  of  June  12,  1798,  1  Stat.  5(^4:  act  of  April  IS,  1814,  '^  Stat.  139. 

6  2  Stat.  821. 

<?Act  of  Feb.  27,  1815,  :i  Stat.  217. 

d  4  Stat.  131. 

c  5  Stat.  458,  460. 

r  Mr.  Fox,  Brit,  min.,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  25,  1838,  TI.  Doc.  471, 
56  Oonpr.  1  fieas.  19.  See,  as  to  the  Canadian  (listurl)ancos,  Moore,  Int.  Arbitra- 
tions, III.  2419  et  seq. 
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ing  prescribed  by  the  convention."  «  Mr.  Fox  promised  to  communi- 
cate the  substance  of  the  conversation  to  his  Government.  In  1840, 
however,  owing  to  the  increase  of  military  and  naval  preparations 
in  Canada,  and  to  rumors  that  still  further  preparations  were 
intended,  resolutions  of  inquiry  were  offered  in  Congress,  and  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  increase  of  the  armaments  of  the 
United  States.'' 

September  25,  1841,  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  then  become  Secretary 
of  State,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
latter's  -note  *to  Mr.  Forsyth  of  November  25,  1838,  he  stated  that 
information  had  been  received  that  ^'  two  large  steam  veaaels,  fitted 
for  warlike  service,  of  400  or  500  tons  burden,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  guns,"  were  '*  built,  partially  equipped,  and 
ready  to  receive  ordnance,"  and  then  lay  at  Chippewa;  that  the 
United  States  did  not  allow  itself  to  doubt  that  the  object  of  this 
preparation  was  "  purely  defensive,  and  intended  only'  to  guard 
against  attacks  like  that  of  1838 ;  "  but  that,  as  it  far  exceeded  the 
amount  of  force  which  was  permitted  by  the  stipulations  of  1817,  it 
seemed  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Briti.sh  Government  to  the 
subject,  to  the  end  that  both  parties  might  have  a  clear  understanding 
upon  it.  Mr.  Webster  therefore  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Fox 
might  be  able  "  to  give  explicit  assurances  .  .  .  that  these  ves- 
sels of  war,  if  unhappily  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  use  them  at  all. 
will  be  confined  to  the  sole  and  precise  purpose  of  guarding  Her 
Majesty's  provinces  against  hostile  attacks." 

Mr.  Webster.  Se(\  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Brit  min.,  Sept  25.  1841.  MS. 
Notes  to  Brit.  I^eg.  VI.  219;  extract  is  In  H.  Doc.  471,  56  Cong.  1 
sess.  2.S. 

No  reply  to  this  communication  having  been  received,  Mr.  Webster. 
November  29,  1841,  again  addressed  Mr.  Fox  in  a  similar  sense,  but 
more  urgently.*' 

Mr.  Fox  on  the  following  day  gave  the  desired  assurance  that  the 
vessels  in  question  had  been  equipped  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  guard- 
ing Her  Majesty's  provinces  against  hostile  attack,"  but  stated  that, 
it  being  notorious  that  those  provinces  were  "  threatened  with  hostile 
incursions  by  combinations  of  armed  men"  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  eiForts  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  such  combina- 
tions had  not  been  attended  with  the  wished-for  success,  he  should 
refer  Mr.  Webster's  communications  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


o  H.  I)oc.  471.  m  Cong.  1  sess.  20/ 

»  See  H.  Ex.  Does.  163  and  240,  2(5  Cong.  1  sess. ;  H.  Doc.  471,  56  Cong.  1 
sess.  21-23 ;  5  Stat.  4150. 

c  Mr.  Webster.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Brit.  mIn.,  Nov.  29,  1841,  MS,  Notes 
to  British  Leg.  VI.  223 ;  II.  Doo.  471,  56  Cong.  1  sess.  23. 
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w  ith  a  view  to  leam  its  wishes  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  conven- 
tion." 

The  correspondence  here  ended. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  United  States  put  afloat  in  Lake  Erie 
the  side-wheel  bark  Michigan^  which  was  built  at  Pittsburg  and 
removed  in  sections  to  Erie.  Her  registered  tonnage  was  498  tons,  and 
she  was  armed  with  two  8-iHch  guns  and  four  32-pound  carronades. 
The  British  minister  at  Washington  remonstrated  and  requested 
explanations,*  and  the  vessel  was  ordered  not  to  leave  Erie  till  further 
orders.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  th6  British  Government  still  had  in  commission  on  the 
lakes  a  larger  force,  both  in  number  and  tonnage,  than  was  authorized 
by  the  agreement  of  1817,  and  it  was  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the 
substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  and  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
vessels,  since  the  agreement  was  made,  a  revision  of  it  would  be 
justified.'' 

The  Michigan  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  lakes  without  fur- 
ther objection  till  1856,  when  Lord  Clarendon,  though  disclaiming 
any  wish  or  purpose  to  complain,  apprized  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was  then 
United  States  minister  in  London,  that  he  had  been  written  to  respect- 
ing the  existence  at  Detroit  of  a  revenue  cutter  whose  size  and  arma- 
ment were  incompatible  with  the  arrangement  of  1817.''  An  inquiry 
oa  the  subject  was  subsequently  made  by  Lord  Xapier.**  The  Michi- 
gan  was  not  in  fact  a  revenue  cutter,  but  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Navy  Department.  Her  presence  was  again  referred  to  by  Lord 
Lrons  in  18G1.'< 

In  1864,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  United  States  to  take  measures 
agiinst  the  acts  of  Confederate  agents,  who  were  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  hostilities  from  Canadian  territory,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives adopted  a  joint  resolution  looking  to  the  termination  of  the 
arrangement  of  1818.  The  resolution  was  not  then  considered  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1864  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr. 


«Mr.  Fox,  Brit,  niin.,  to  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  30,  1841,  H.  Doc.  471,- 
4(i  Cong.  1  sess.  24. 

»Mr.  Pakenham,  Brit,  min.,  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  Seo.  of  State.  July  23,  1844, 
H.  I>oe.  471,  56  Cong.  1  sess.  24-25. 

«Mr.  Calhoun,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  Brit,  min.,  Sept.  5,  1844, 
encbsing  copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mason,  Sec.  of  Xavy,  Sept.  4,  1844,  II.  Doc.  471, 
56  Cong.  1  sess.  25. 

«Vlr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  Dec.  16,  1&^>6, 
46  MS.  Dom.  Let.  160;  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dobbin,  Sec.  of  Navy, 
Dec.  23,  1856.  46  MS.  Dom.  Let.  180. 

<'L)rd  Napier,  Brit,  min.,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  J),  1857,  II.  Doc. 
471,  i6  Cong.  1  sess.  '^a 

/L>rd  Lyons,  Brit,  min.,  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  31,  1861,  H.  Doc. 
471,  5S  Cong.  1  sess.  27. 
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Adams,  then  minister  in  London,  to  advise  the  British  Grovernnient 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  chartered  two  propellers  for 
defensive  purposes  in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  to  give 
the  six  months'  notice  of  termination  required  by  the  arrangemenr. 
This  Mr.  Adams  did  November  23,  1864.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  notice,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  approved  February  9,  1865,  the  arrangement  was  to  ter- 
minate on  the  23d  of  the  following  May.  But  before  that  time,  with 
the  decline  of  the  Confederate  cause,  the  situation  on  the  border 
greatly  improved,  and  in  March,  1865,  Mr.  Ada.ms  was  instructed  to 
say  that  the  United  States  was  "  quite  willing  that  the  conventicn 
should  remain  practically  in  force."*  Mr.  Seward  subsequently 
stated,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  that  the  instruction 
to  Mr.  Adams  "  was  intended  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  previous  notice 
within  the  time  allowed,  and  that  it  is  so  held  by  this  Government.'*'* 

Soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  notice,  Mr.  Seward,  replying  to 
a  request  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  for  explanations  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  several  vessels  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, which  were  reported  to  be  destined  for  service  on  the  Lakes, 
stated  that  they  were  "  intended  exclusively  for  revenue  purposeN 
and  that  their  armament,  if  any,  will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  tlK 
limit  stipulated  in  the  conventional  arrangements."  ^ 

Mr.  Seward  had  previously  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Treasury,  that  he  was  not  "  prepared  to  acknowledge  "  that  the 
purpose  of  the  arrangement  of  1817  "  was  to  restrict  the  armameit 
or  tonnage  of  vessels  designed  exclusively  for  the  revenue  service."*' 

In  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  arrangement  of  1817  the  dis- 
tinction between  naval  forces  and  th#  revenue  service  was  at  tines 
clearly  expressed,  but  the  final  notes  did  not  record  it.  But,  sirce 
Mr.  Seward's  note  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  it  seems  to  have  been  rd- 
mitted  on  both  sides  that  the  arrangement  did  not  preclude  the  man- 
tenance  of  a  revenue  service.  In  1892  the  United  States  revenue 
service  on  the  Lakes  comprised  three  steamers :  The  Perry ^  statioied 
at  Erie,  281.54  tons,  armed  with  two  3-inch  rifles;  the  Fessenden^vX 
Detroit,  329.81  tons,  with  one  30-pounder  Parrott  gun,  two  24- 
pounder  Dalghren  howitzers,  and  two  3-inch  rifles;  the  Johnson,  &t 
Milwaukee,   499   tons,   with   one   30-pounder   Parrott    and   two   24- 

«  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adama,  niiii.  to  England,  Man'h  8,  1*65, 
n.  Doc.  471,  50  Cong.  1  sesH.  33. 

ft  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  F.  Bruce,  Brit,  ruin.,  June  16,  1865,  11.  ^k*. 
471.  56  Cong.  1  sess.  34. 

c  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  F.  Bruce,  Brit,  min.,  Nov.  4,  1895 ;  H.  Doc. 
471,  56  Cong.  1  Ress.  34. 

d  Mr.  Seward.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Chase,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  May  7,  18(4.  64 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  228. 
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pounder  howitzers.  It  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that  two  vessels 
for  the  Canadian  Government  had  l>een  constructed  at  Owen  Sound, 
Ontario,  which,  although  styled  revenue  cutters  and  destined  to  sup- 
press smuggling  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  lakes,  were 
capable  of  adaptation  to  naval  purposes;  and  that  another  revenue 
cutter  of  similar  type  had  been  launched  from  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  on  the  Lakes  in  1892  w^as  con- 
fined, as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  to  the  single  iron  side-wheel 
steamer  Michigan^  then  rating  G85  tons  and  carrying  four  howitzers. 
It  did  not  appear  that  any  British  or  Canadian  naval  vessels  had  for 
many  years  been  stationed  on  the  Lakes. 

As  the  result  of  the  foregoing  examination  it  may  be  said  (1)  that 
the  arrangement  of  1817  is  "  to  be  regarded  as  still  in  existence,  and 
only  terminable  in  good  faith  by  six  months'  notice  of  abrogation 
on  either  side;  "  (2)  that,  in  respect  of  the  engagement  to  limit  the 
effective  force  on  each  side  to  four  vessels  not  exceeding  100  tons  bur- 
den apiece,  and  each  armed  with  one  18-pounder  cannon,  it  does  not 
respond  ''  to  the  enormous  changes  wrought  in  the  conditions  of  inter- 
course upon  the  Lakes ;  "  (3)  that  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  to  build 
or  arm  other  vessels  of  war  on  the  Lakes  has  been  removed  by  the  open- 
ing of  an  outlet  by  water  to  the  sea;  (4)  that  the  arrangement  should 
therefore  ''  be  modified  to  fit  the  new"  order  of  things." 

Reiwrt  of  Mr.  Foster,  Set*,  of  State,  to  the  President,  Deo.  7,  1892,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  9,  52  Cong.  2  sess. ;  H.  Doc.  471,  5(>  C^ong.  1  sess.  4-38. 

The  report  here  cited  is  substantia ily  exhaustive,  and  the  facts  embraced 
in  the  foregoing  summary  are  taken  from  it  except  in  a  few  instances, 
where  additional  facts  have,  as  will  api)ear  by  the  footnotes,  been 
talven  from  the  manuscripts. 

For  the  text  of  correspondence  in  1840,  and  18(14-5,  see  H.  Doc.  471,  56 
Cong.  1  sess.  39-02. 

See.  also,  S.  Ueiwrt  449.  55  (^ong.  2  sess.  reprinted  in  IT.  Dm*.  471,  56 
Cong.  1  sess.  62. 

**  The  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  do  not  show  that  any  opinion 
has  been  rendered  by  this  I)ei)artment  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  of 
1817  .  .  .  does  not  now  exist."  (Mr.  Miller,  At.  Gen.,  to  Sec. 
of  State.  Sept.  1,  1892,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State.) 

See  letter  of  the  Hon.  D(m  M.  Dickinson  to  Mr.  Herbert.  Sec.  of  Navy,  Oct. 
17,  1895,  arguing  that  the  prohil)ition  to  build  or  arm  other  ves.sels 
of  war  on  the  Lakes  should  not  be  hold  to  prevent  the  building  of  such 
ves.sels  there,  "  except  they  be  armed,  equipped,  and  *  maintained '  as 
war-ships  on  those  waters."     (MRS.  Navy  Dept.) 

Th«  Navy  Department  has  declined  to  award  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion, even  in  parts,  on  the  Lakes,  of  war  vessels  which  might  be  held 
to  contravene  the  arrangement  of  1817.  (H.  Doc.  471,  5(>  Cong.  1  sess. 
38,  63-64,  67.) 

For  a  list  of  British  and  Canadian  government  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 
or  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  capable  vf  running  back  and 
forth  through  the  canals,  in  1895,  see  H.  Doc.  471,  56  Cong.  1  sess.  65. 
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As  to  the  passage  of  four  United  States  revenue  cutters  from  the  Gi^eat 

Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain, 

see  id.  65-71. 
For  correspondence  in  1898  touching  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 

construct  on  the  Lakes  a  vessel  to  take  the  place  of  the  U.  S.  S. 

Michigan,  see  id.  67-72. 

"An  agreement  was  reached  between  the  two  Governments  on  lAny 
30,  1898,  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  high  commission,  to  which  should 
be  referred  for  settlement  various  pending  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  among  which  was  '  a  revision  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1817  respecting  naval  vessels  on  the  Lakes.'  ...  In  1817 
the  Great  Lakes  were  independent  inland  waters,"  there  being  then 
"  no  navigable  connection  between  them  and  the  ocean.  Under  such 
circumstances  to  build  and  arm  vessels  on  the  Lakes  meant '  to  main- 
tain '  them  there  and  to  use  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  part 
of  the  permanent  armament.  .  .  .  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  arrangement  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  in  large 
measure  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  To-day  the  Lakes  are  highways 
for  an  enormous  traffic,  and  their  ports  .  .  .  have,  among  other 
things,  peculiar  advantages  for  the  construction  of  certain  classes  of 
war  vessels.  .  .  .  The  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Cora- 
mission  were  therefore  instructed  to  secure  some  agreement  whereby, 
under  proper  conditions,  such  vessels  should  be  constructed  and 
passed  through  the  Canadian  canals  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  likewise  held  that  a  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  arrangement  did  not  prohibit  the  maintenance  on  the 
Lakes  of  vessels  properly  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  training  sea- 
men and  reserves  in  the  Middle  States,  and  that  the  employment  of 
a  proper  training  ship  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the 
arrangement  and  should  be  so  declared.  It  is  understood  that  some 
satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  the  Joint  High  Commission  toward 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  but  the  labors  of  the  commission  have 
been  suspended  without  reaching  a  definite  result." 

Reix)rt  of  Mr.  Hay,  See.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Feb.  26,  1900,  H.  Doc 
471,  56  Cong.  1  aesa.  2-.X 

7.  M.\RGiNAL  Sea. 

(1)  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

§  144. 

Perels,  in  his  work  on  the  Admiralty,  justifies  the  doctrine  of  the 
territoriality  of  adjacent  waters  on  the  three  following  grounds:  (1) 
The  security  of  a  maritime  state  requires  the  possession  of  its  mar- 
ginal waters;  (2)  the  surveillance  of  ships  which  enter  those  waters, 
whether  passing  through  or  stopping  there,  is  demanded  in  order  to 
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guarantee  the  efficient  police  and  the  development  of  the  political, 
commercial,  and  fiscal  interests  of  the  bordering  state;  (3)  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  possession  of  territorial  waters  serves  to  sustain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  population  on  the  coast. 

PereLs,  Seerecht,  §§  24,  37,  74,  76-8a 

See,  also,  Latour,  La  Mer  Territoriale  au  Point  de  Vue  Th^orlque  et  Pra- 
tique, Paris,  1889.  This  author  defines  the  territorial  sea  as  the  sea 
adjacent  to  the  coasts,  over  which  the  l)ordering  nation  may  from 
the  shore  employ  its  armed  forces,  and  thus  exercise  the  xx>wer 
which  is  necessary  to  defend  its  territory  and  coasts,  assure  the 
safety  of  its  inbabitante,  and  guard  its  fiscal  and  commercrlal  inter- 
est!!. In  following  out  his  discussion  he  maintains  a  distinction 
between  the  exercise  by  a  nation  of  its  protective  power  and  the 
claim  of  exclusive  possession. 

See,  specially,  Territorial  Waters,  Questionnaire,  Replies  and  Report,  in 
the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codi- 
fication of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Genoa,  1892. 

"  The  principle  that  the  littoral  sea  forms  part  of  the  territory  is 
justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  conservation  and  safety  of  the 
state,  from  the  military,  sanitary,  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  interests,  especially  that  of 
•the  fisheries.  ... 

"How  far  does  the  littoral  sea  extend?  It  seems  reasonable,. in 
virtue  of  its  object  and  its  accessorial  quality,  to  say  that  it  extends 
as  far  from  the  shore  as  the  territorial  power  can  be  defended  and 
maintained,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  range  of  cannon  shot.  ... 

"  Some  recent  conventional,  legislative,  or  judicial  acts  have  re- 
placed the  range  of  cannon,  which  varies  with  the  progress  of  arma- 
ments and  weapons,  by  a  fixed  distance  of  a  marine  league,  that  is  to 
say  three  marine  miles  or  a  twentieth  of  a  degree  of  latitude,"  which 
was  formerly  the  range  of  cannon  shot.  "  The  rational  principle 
of  the  range  of  cannon  was  formulated  by  Bynkershoek,  in  chapter  2 
of  his  dissertation  de  domino  maris  (1703)  :  '  Generaliter  dicendum 
esset,  potestatem  terrae  finiri  ubi  finitur  armonun  vis.' " 

Rivier,  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  145,  146,  147.  See,  also,  Latour,  La  Mer 
Territoriale  au  Point  de  Vue  Tli(k)rique  et  Pratique,  1889;  Bar- 
clay, Annuaire,  Instltut  de  Droit  Int.  XIIL  125-162;  Plocque,  legis- 
lation des  Eaux  et  de  la  Navigation,  1870-1875:  Pradier-Fodert', 
Droit  Int.  II.  8  617;  Perels,  Manuel  de  Droit  Mar.  Int.  (trad.  Arendt), 
S  5;  A.  GeouflPre  de  Lapradelle,  liC  Droit  de  I'l^^tat  sur  la  Mer  Terri- 
toriale, 1898  (extract  from  La  Revue  Gom'rale  de  Droit  Int.  Public)  ; 
Pblllimore  (3rd  ed.),  I.  274;  Wheaton  (Dana's  ed.).  §  189;  Creasey, 
First  Platform  of  International  Law,  233;  Walker,  Science  of  Int. 
Law,  171. 

Chancellor  Kent  suggested  tbat,  considering  the  long  line  of  American 
coasts,  the  United  States  might  claim  control  of  the  waters  included 
within  lines  stretching  from  distant  headlands,  as,   for   instance. 
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from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  (^od,  from  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point,  from 
Montauk  Point  to  the  cai^es  of  Delaware,  and  from  the  South  Caiie 
of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi,     ((^omm.  I.  ♦♦29,  30.) 

Woolsey  declared  that  such  a  claim  would  be  "out  of  character  for  a 
nation  that  has  ever  asserted  the  freedom  of  doubtful  waters,  as  well 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  more  recent  times."     (Int.  Law,  §  60.) 

See,  also,  Martens,  Pr^'cis,  I.  a,sr>;  Bluntschli,  §  302;  Ileffter,  §  75;  KliU>er, 
§  130;  Ortolan,  I.  153;  Schialtarella,  Del  Territoris,  8;  Henry,  Adra, 
Jurisdiction.  §  89;  Twiss,  Oregon  Territory,  111,  citing  Vattel.  Book 
1,  §  205:  Com.  r.  Manchester,  152  Mass.  2,30,  139  U.  S.  240;  In  re 
Humboldt  Lumber  Mfrs.*  Assoc,  (JO  Fed.  Uep.  428;  Montgomery  r. 
Henry  (1780),  1  Dallas,  49. 

The  coastal  waters,  harl)ors,  and  other  navigable  waters  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  are  waters  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  10  of  the  river  and  harl)or  act  of  1899,  30  vStat.  rioK 
prohibiting  unauthorized  obstructions  to  navigation  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
certain  control  of  wdiarves  and  similar  structures  in  ports  and  other 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Knox,  At.-Gen.,  Oct,  17,  1901,  23  O]).  551,  555. 

The  rule  of  territorial  waters  is  inapplicable  to  ships  on  the  high 
seas;  hence  a  ship  can  not  draw  around  her  and  appropriate  so  nuich 
of  the  ocean  as  she  may  deem  necessary  for  her  protection,  and  pre- 
vent any  nearer  approach. 

The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheat.  1. 

It  is  laid  down  that  foreign  ships  have  a  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  the  marginal  sea. 

Hall,  Int.  Law  (4th  ed.),  212;   Uivier,  rrincii>es  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  152. 

As  to  what  constitute  the  coastal  waters  of  the  rnited  States,  in  the  sense 
of  the  rules  of  navigation,  see  the  Delaware  (189(3),  161  U.  S.  459. 

As  to  maritime  ceremonial,  see  C^alvo,  I.  §§  29(5-345;  Ileflfter,  §  194-197; 
Klul)er,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Euroiie,  §  89-122. 

The  I'nited  States,  in  1897,  while  comi)iainiiIg  of  the  action  of  the  captain 
of  the  Spanish  cruiser  Ucina  MrrvcdfH,  in  firing  ui)on  the  American 
steamer  Valcnt'ia,  near  (Tuantanamo,  Cuba,  in  order  to  make  her  show 
her  flag,  said :  "  I  am  i)reparod  to  admit,  in  all  frankness,  that  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  civil  war  such  as  is  now  flagrant  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  it  would  be  (»xtremely  convenient,  and  perhaps  a  inci- 
dent precaution,  for  American  shli)s  legitimately  resorting  to  Cuban 
waters  to  show  their  flag  when  sighting  a  Spanish  cruiser  within  the 
3-mile  limit,  even  if  a  formal  salute  be  not  called  for  by  the  ordinary 
code  of  maritime  ceremonial ;  "  and  it  was  stated  that  advice  to  this 
effect  would  be  given.  (Mr.  Slierman,  St»c.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dupuy  de 
LOme,  Span,  min.,  June  21,  1897,  For.  Kel.  1897,  505.) 

As  to  the  case  of  the  Mlianra,  see  For.  Rel.  189.5.  II.  1177-1185;  and  the 
annual  message  of  President  Cleveland  of  Dec.  2,  1895,  For.  Rel.  18ft5.. 
I.  xxxiii. 
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In  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Institut  de  Droit  Inter- 
national, at  Paris,  in  1894,  it  was  laid  down  (art.  5)  that  all  ships 
without  distinction  have  the  ri^ht  of  innocent  passage  through  the 
territorial  sea,  subject  to  the  right  of  belligerents  to  regulate  and  for 
purposes  of  defense  even  to  bar  such  passage,  and  subject  also  to  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  regulate  the  passage  of  ships  of  war  of  all 
nationalities. 

As  to  jurisdiction  over  passing  vessels,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

"Art.  6.  Crimes  and  offences,  committed  on  foreign  ships  passing 
through  territorial  waters  by  persons  on  board  such  ships  against 
persons  or  things  also  on  board,  are,  as  such,  outside  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  bordering  state,  unless  they  involve  a  violation  of  the  rights  or 
intei^ests  of  the  bordering  state,  or  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  neither 
members  of  the  crew  or  passengers. 

"'Art.  7.  Ships  traversing  territorial  watei's  must  conform  to  special 
regulations  of  the  bordering  state  in  the  interest  or  for  the  security  of 
navigation  and  maritime  police. 

"Art.  8.  Ships  of  all  nationalities,  by  the  fact  of  being  in  territorial 
waters,  unless  only  passing  through,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bordering  state. 

"  The  bordering  state  may  continue  on  the  high  seas  a  pursuit  begun 
in  territorial  waters,  to  arrest  and  try  a  ship  which  has  committed  a 
violation  of  law  within  the  limits  of  those  waters.  In  case  of  capture 
on  the  high  seas,  the  fact  shall  l)e  made  known  without  delay  to  the 
state  whose  flag  she  l)ears.  The  pursuit  is  interrupted  the  moment  the 
ship  enters  the  territorial  waters  of  her  own  or  of  a  third  country. 
The  right  of  pursuit  ceases  when  the  vessel  enters  a  port  of  her  own  or 
of  a  third  power. 

"Art.  D.  The  particuhir  situation  of  ships  of  war  and  of  those 
assimilated  to  them  is  resc^rved.'' 

institut  de  Droit  Intprnatioiml.  Aumiaire  (1804-95),  XIll.  ^2{}. 

By  the  common  law,  title  to  the  soil  under  tide  w^aters,  below  high- 
water  mark,  unless  private  rights  in  it  have  been  acquired  by  grant 
or  prescription,  is  in  the  king,  subject  to  the  public  rights  of  naviga- 
tion and  fishing.  Upon  the  American  revolution,  the  title  to  and 
dominion  over  tide  waters  and  the  lands  under  them  vested  in  the 
several  States,  though  certain  rights  were  afterwards  surrendered 
bv  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  on 
acquiring  territory,  whether  by  cession  from  one  of  the  States  or  by 
treatv  with  a  foreign  countrv,  or  bv  discoverv  and  settlement,  takes 
the  title  and  the  dominion  of  lands  l)elow  high-water  mark  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  peo|)le,  and  in  trust  for  the  future  States  to  be 
created  out  of  the  territory ;  although,  while  holding  the  country  as 
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territory,  it  possesses  all  the  powers  both  of  national  and  municipal 
government,  and  may  grant,  for  appropriate  purposes,  titles  to  or 
rights  in  the  soil  below  high-water  mark.  Congress,  however,  has 
not  undertaken  by  general  laws  to  dispose  of  such  lands  in  the  terri- 
tories, but,  imless  in  case  of  some  international  duty  or  public 
exigency,  has  left  such  waters  and  lands  to  the  control  of  the  States, 
lespectively,  when  admitted  into  the  Union.  Hence  it  was  held 
that  a  donation  land  claim,  bounded  by  the  Columbia  River,  acquired 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  Sept.  27,  1850,  c.  76,  while  Oregon  was 
a  Territory,  passed  no  title  to  lands  below  high-water  mark,  as 
against  a  subsequent  grant  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  pursuant  to  its 
statutes. 

Shlvely  r.  Bowlby  (1894).  152  U.  S.  1.  See  also  Hardin  v.  Jordan  (1891). 
140  U.  S.  371;  MitcheU  v.  Smale  (1891),  id.  406;  Baer  v.  Moran 
Brotbers  Co.  (1894),  153  U.  S  287;  Lowndes  r.  Huntington  (1894i. 
153  U.  S.  1 ;   St.  Louis  v.  Rutz  (1891),  138  U.  S.  226.  250. 

(2)  POSITION   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

§  145. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  thinking  that,  bsfore  it  shall 
be  finally  decided  to  what  distance  from  our  seashores  the  territorial 
protection  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exercised,  it  will  be  proper 
to  enter  into  friendly  conferences  and  explanations  with  the  powers 
chiefly  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  seas  on  our  coasts,  and 
relying  that  convenient  occasions  may  be  taken  for  these  hereafter, 
finds  it  necessary  in  the  meantime  to  fix  provisionally  on  some  dis- 
tance for  the  present  government  of  these  questions.  You  are  sensi- 
ble that  very  different  opinions  and  claims  have  been  heretofore 
advanced  on  this  subject.  The  greatest  distance  to  which  any 
respectable  assent  among  nations  has  been  at  any  time  given,  has 
been  the  extent  of  the  human  sight,  estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  and  the  smallest  distance,  I  believe,  claimed  by  any  nation 
whatever,  is  the  utmost  range  of  a  cannon  hall^  usually  stated  at  one 
sea  league.  Some  intermediate  distances  have  also  been  insisted  on, 
and  that  of  three  sea  leagues  has  some  authority  in  its  favor.  The 
character  of  our  coast,  remarkable  in  considerable  parts  of  it  for 
admitting  no  vessels  of  size  to  pass  near  the  shores,  would  entitle  us, 
in  reason,  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected  navigation  as  any 
nation  whatever.  Reserving,  however,  the  ultimate  extent  of  this 
for  future  deliberation,  the  President  gives  instructions  to  the  officers 
acting  under  his  authority  to  consider  those  heretofore  given  them  as 
restrained  for  the  present  to  the  distance  of  one  sea  league  or  three 
geographical  miles  from  the  seashores.  This  distance  can  admit  of 
no  opposition,  as  it  is  recognized  by  treaties  between  some  of  the 
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powers  with  whom  we  are  connected  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  is  as  little,  or  less,  than  is  claimed  by  any  of  them  on  their  own 
coasts. 

"  For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  United  States, 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  are  understood  to  have  made  provision, 
and  they  are,  moreover,  as  being  landlocked,  within  the  body  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Brit  mln.,  Nov.  8.  1793, 
Brit.  Counter  Case  and  Papers,  Geneva  Arbitration,  American 
reprint,  553. 

A  similar  note  was  sent  on  the  same  day  to  M.  Genet  tbe  French  min. 
ister.  (Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  I.  183;  Wait's  Am.  State 
Papers,  I.  195.) 

Corresponding  instructions  were  given  to  the  district  attorneys,  Nov.  10, 
1793.     (MS.  Dom.  Let.) 

See,  also,  circular  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  col- 
lectors of  customs,  Feb.  10,  1794,  Brit.  Counter  Case  and  Papers, 
Geneva  Arbitration,  Am.  reprint,  568. 

*'  The  President  [Mr.  Jefferson,  in  an  informal  conversation]  men- 
tioned a  late  act  of  hostility  committed  by  a  French  privateer  near 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  said  we  ought  to  assume,  as  a  principle,  that 
the  neutrality  of  our  territory  should  extend  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  was  a  natural  boundary,  and  within  which  we  ought  not  to  suf- 
fer any  hostility  to  be  committed.  Mr.  Gaillard  observed  that  on  a 
former  occasion  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  with  Genet,  and  by 
ain  act  of  Congress  at  that  period,  we  had  seemed  only  to  claim  the 
usual  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  the  President  replied 
that  he  had  then  assumed  that  principle  because  Genet,  by  his  intem- 
perance, forced  us  to  fix  on  some  point,  and  we  were  not  then  prepared 
to  assert  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  we  are  in  reason  en- 
titled to;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  reserve  this  subject  for  further  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  this  same  doctrine  for  which  he  now  con- 
tends." 

Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  I.  375-37f5. 

"As  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States  over  the  sea 
contiguous  to  its  shores,  all  nations  claim  and  exercise  such  a  jurisdic- 
tion, and  all  writers  admit  this  claim  to  be  well  founded;  and  they 
have  differed  in  opinion  only  as  to  the  distance  to  which  it  may  extend. 
Ijet  us  see  whether  France  has  claimed  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  do- 
minion over  the  sea  than  the  United  Sates.  Valin,  the  King's  advocate 
at  Eochelle,  in  his  new  Commentary  on  the  Marine  Law^s  of  France, 
published  first  in  1761,  and  again  by  approbation  in  1776,  (Book  V., 
title  1,)  after  mentioning  the  opinions  of  many  different  writers  on 
public  law  on  this  subject,  says :  'As  far  as  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
the  sea  is  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neighboring  coast ;  and 
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that  whether  there  be  soundings  there  or  not.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
this  method  in  favor  of  states  whose  coasts  are  so  high  that  there  are 
no  soundings  close  to  the  shore,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  a»v  icell  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  an  to  fijth- 
eries^  to  a  greater  distance  by  particular  treaties,  or  the  rule  herein- 
before mentioned,  w^hich  extends  dominion  as  far  as  there  are  sound- 
ings, or  as  far  as  the  reach  of  a  cannon  shot;  which  is  the  rule  at 
present  universally  acknowledged.'^  '  The  effect  of  this  dominion/ 
the  same  author  says,  '  according  to  the  principles  of  Puffendorf. 
Avhich  are  incontestable,  is,  that  every  sovereign  has  a  right  to  protect 
foreign  commerce,  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  to  secure  it  from  insult, 
by  preventing  others  from  approaching  nearer  than  a  certain  dis- 
tance.' In  extending  our  dominion  over  the  sea  to  one  league,  we  have 
not  extended  it  so  far  as  the  example  of  France  and  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  would  have  justified.  They,  therefore,  can  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  our  conduct  in  this  respect."' 

Hamilton,  In  "  The  Answer,"  Hamilton's  Works,  Lodgers  ed.,  VI.  218. 

"  Our  jurisdiction  .  .  .  has  been  fixed  (at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  regard  to  any 
events  arising  out  of  the  present  European  war)  to  extend  three 
geographical  miles  (or  nearly  three  and  a  half  English  miles)  from 
our  shores;  with  the  exception  of  any  waters  or  bays  which  are  sq 
landlocked  as  to  be  unquestionably  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  be  their  extent  what  they  may." 

Mr.  Pioljerins,  Sec.  of  Stnte,  to  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  Virginia,  Sept.  2, 
1796.  9  MS.  Dom.  Let.  281. 

This  letter  related  to  a  complaint  of  the  master  of  the  American  ship 
FAha  that  he  had  l)een  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Thetis  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  distance  of  the 
capture  from  land  being,  however,  indefinitely  alleged,  Mr.  Pickering 
took  the  ground  that  the  Government  could  not  "  authoritatively 
interfere"  without  further  evidence  on  the  question,  but  that  tlie 
most  that  could  l)e  done  under  the  circumstances  was  to  exhibit  the 
papers  to  the  British  minister,  who  had  undertaken  to  address  the 
commander  of  the  Thetis  in  a  cautionary  sense. 

"  There  could  surely  l)e  no  pretext  for  allowing  less  than  a  marine 
league  from  the  shore,  that  being  the  narrowest  allowance  found  in  any 
authorities  on  the  law  of  nations.  If  any  nation  can  fairly  claim  a 
greater  extent  the  United  States  have  pleas  which  cannot  be  rejecte<l; 
and  if  any  nation  is  more  particularly  bound  by  its  own  example  not 
to  contest  our  claim,  (ireat  Britain  must  be  so  by  the  extent  of  her  own 
claims  to  jurisdiction  on  the  seas  which  s-urround  her.  It  is  lioped,  at 
least,  that  within  the  extent  of  one  league  you  will  l)e  able  to  obtain  an 
effectual  prohibition  of  British  ships  of  war  from  repeating  the  irreg- 
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ularities  which  have  so  much  vexed  our  commerce  and  provoked  the 
public  resentment,  and  against  which  an  article  in  your  instructions 
emphatically  provides.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  on  the 
British  Government  that  in  applying  the  remedy  copied  from  regula- 
tions heretofore  enforced  against  a  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of 
British  harbors  and  coasts,  nothing  more  will  be  done  than  w^hat  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  between  the  two  nations.  In 
no  case  is  the  temptation  or  the  facility  greater  to  ships  of  war  for 
annoying  our  commerce  than  in  their  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  about 
our  harbors ;  nor  is  the  national  sensibility  in  any  case  more  justly  or 
more  highly  excited  than  by  such  insults.  The  commimications  lately 
made  to  Mr.  Monroe,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  British  command- 
ers even  within  our  own  waters,  will  strengthen  the  claim  for  such  an 
arrangement  on  this  subject,  and  for  such  new  orders  from  the  British 
Government  as  will  be  a  satisfactory  security  against  future  causes  of 
complaint." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  ministers  to 
England,  Feb.  3,  1807,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  III.  153,  155. 

"  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  extends  to  the  ports,  har- 
bors, bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  sea  inclosed  by 
headlands ;  and,  also,  to  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a 
cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore  along  all  its  coasts."  Within 
these  limits  the  sovereign  of  the  mainland  may  arrest,  by  due  process 
of  law,  alleged  olSTenders  on  board  of  foreign  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jordan,  Jan.  23,  1849,  37  MS.  Dom. 
Let  98.    See,  to  the  same  effect  Gallatin's  Writings,  II.  186. 

.*■ 

"  This  Government  adheres  to,  recognizes,  and  insists  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  any  nation  covers  a  full  marine 
league  from  its  coast,  and  that  acts  of  hostility  or  of  authority  within 
a  marine  league  of  any  foreign  country  by  naval  officers  of  the  United 
States  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  will  bring  upon  such  officer  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  Government." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Sec.  of  the  Navy.  Aug.  4.  1862, 

58  MS.  Dom.  Let  15. 
See,  further,  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Welles,  Oct.  10,  1862,  58  MS.  Dom.  Let.  324. 

"  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed with  powerful  nations  of  regarding  seas  and  bays  usually  of 
large  extent  near  their  coa.st  as  closed  to  any  foreign  commerce  or 
fishery  not  specially  licensed  by  them,  was,  without  exception,  a  pre- 
tension of  the  past,  and  that  no  nation  would  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  rule  of  public  law  which  limits  its  maritime  jurisdiction 

H.  Doc.  551 45 
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to  a  marine  league  from  its  coast.     We  should  particularly  regret  if 
Kussia  should  insist  on  any  such  pretension." 

Mr,  Fish,  Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boker,  rain,  to  Russia,  Dec  1,  1875,  Ma 
Inst  Russia,  XV.  536. 

(3)    DISCUSSION    AS   TO   CUBA. 

§146. 

"  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  having 
taken  the  instructions  of  the  President,  will  perform  the  duty  of 
answering  the  note  which  was  addressed  to  the  undersigned  on  the  8th 
of  October  by  His  Excellency  Senor  Gabriel  G.  Tassara,  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

"  In  that  paper  Mr.  Tassara  informs  the  undersigned  that  Her 
Catholic  Majesty's  Government  is  surprised  that  a  United   States 
naval  officer  cruising  in  the  waters  of  Cuba  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  claiming  that  the  jurisdictional  belt  of  the  island  of  Cuba  does  not 
extend  beyond  three  miles,  whereas  the  Government  has  fixed  the 
limit  at  six  miles  on  the  open  sea.     Mr.  Tassara  proceeds  under  his 
instructions  to  say  that  in  fixing  that  limit  Her  Catholic  Majesty  s 
Government  has  conformed  to  all  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  Tassara  next  observes  that  the  principle  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized is  that  maritime  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  range  of  a  cannon 
ball,  and  that  even  abiding  by  this  principle,  which  every  nation  has 
modified  at  its  will,  the  belt  fixed  by  Spain  goes  no  farther  than  the 
modern  improvements  in  artillery.     Mr.  Tassara,  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject, remarks  that  no  international  compact  is  required  for  the  deter- 
mination or  recognition  of  a  jurisdiction  which  is  not  at  all  excessive, 
but  a  special  treaty  might  be  necessary  for  making  an  exception  in 
favor  of  any  nation  and  no  such  treaty  exists  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.     Mr.  Tassara  adds  that  the  United  Statas  are  so  much 
the  more  obliged  to  respect  this  principle  as  he  thinks  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  the  imdersigned  that  the  jurisdictional  belt  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  some  cases  extends  many  miles  farther  than  that 
designated  by  Spain. 

"  Mr.  Tassara  concludes  with  informing  the  undersigned  that  Her 
Catholic  Majesty's  (lovernment  trusts  that  the  United  States  will 
cause  the  commanding  officers  of  their  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  to 
understand  that  the  jurisdictional  belt  of  the  island  of  Cuba  extends 
to  six  miles  on  the  open  sea,  and  that  only  beyond  that  limit  is  it 
allowed  to  them  to  exercise  any  act  which  may  be  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  Spanish  authority,  and  that  thus  all  misunderstanding  will 
cease,  and  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  causes  which  ought  entirely  to  disappear. 
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"  The  undersigned  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are 
two  principles  bearing  on  the  subject  which  are  universally  admitted, 
namely,  first,  that  the  sea  is  open  to  all  nations,  and  secondly,  that 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  every  nation  over  which  the 
sovereignty  of  that  nation  extends  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
political  authority. 

"A  third  principle  bearing  on  the  subject  is  also  well  established, 
namely,  that  this  exclusive  sovereignty  of  a  nation,  thus  abridging  the 
universal  liberty  of  the  seas,  extends  no  farther  than  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  maintain  it  by  force,  stationed  on  the  coast,  extends.  This 
principle  is  tersely  expressed  in  the  maxim  Terrce  dominium  flnitur 
ubi  finitur  armarum,  vis. 

"  But  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute  at  what 
point  the  force  of  arms  exerted  on  the  coast  can  actually  reach.  The 
publicists  rather  advanced  towards  than  reached  a  solution  when 
they  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  limit  of  the  force  is  the  range  of  a 
cannon-ball.  The  range  of  a  cannon-ball  is  shorter  or  longer  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  projection,  and  it  must  be  always  liable 
to  change  with  the  improvements  of  the  science  of  ordnance.  Such 
uncertainty  upon  a  point  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  manv  and  endless  controversies  and  conflicts.  A  more 
practical  limit  of  national  jurisdiction  upon  the  seas  was  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  this  was  found,  as  the  undersigned  thinks,  in 
fixing  the  limit  at  three  miles  from  the  coast.  This  limit  was  early 
proposed  by  the  publicists  of  all  maritime  nations.  While  it  is  not 
insisted  that  all  nations  have  accepted  or  acquiesced  and  bound  them- 
selves to  abide  by  this  rule  when  applied  to  themselves,  yet  three 
points  involved  in  the  subject  are  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States : 
First,  that  this  limit  has  been  generally  recognized  by  nations;  sec- 
ond, that  no  other  general  rule  has  been  accepted ;  and  third,  that  if 
any  state  has  succeeded  in  fixing  for  itself  a  larger  limit,  this  has 
been  done  by  the  exercise  of  maritime  power,  and  constitutes  an 
exception  to  the  general  understanding  which  fixes  the  range  of  a 
cannon-shot  (when  it  is  made  the  test  of  jurisdiction)  at  three  miles. 
So  generally  is  this  rule  accepted  that  writers  commonly  use  the  two 
expressions,  of  a  range  of  cannon-shot  and  three  miles,  as  equivalents 
of  each  other.  In  other  cases  they  use  the  latter  expression  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  former.  Thus  Wildman,  in  his  '  Plain  directions  to  naval 
officers  as  to  the  law  of  search,  capture,  and  prize  '  (page  12,  ed.  Ijon- 
don,  1854),  says:  'The  capture  of  vessels  within  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  ...  is  illegal  with 
respect  to  the  neutral  sovereign.' 

"  Impressed  by  these  general  views,  the  United  States  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  Spain,  without  a  formal  concurrence  of  other 
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nations,  can  exercise  exclusive  sovereignty  upon  the  open  sea  beyond 
a  line  of  three  miles  from  the  coast,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
common  to  all  nations  upon  the  open  sea. 

"  The  United  States  admit  that  they  have  a  temporary  interest 
(during  the  present  insurrection)  to  maintain  a  broad  freedom  of  the 
seas,  so  as  to  render  their  naval  operations  as  elSTective  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  law  of  nations. 

"  The  United  States  admit,  moreover,  that  they  favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  enlarging  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  in  their  general  policy,  now 
as  heretofore.  But  they  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  enter- 
tain no  jealousy  of  Spain.  It  need  not  be  said  anew  that  they  have 
no  hostile  designs  against  her,  and  that  they  have  no  policy  which  is 
inconsistent  with  her  retention  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  her  main- 
tenance of  her  authority  in  that  important  part  of  her  colonial 
dominions.  They  have,  therefore,  not  been  hasty  in  adopting  the 
conclusion  which  the  undersigned  has  announced  upon  the  question 
which  has  thus  been  presented  to  them  by  Her  Catholic  Majesty's 
Government. 

"  They  have  even  taken  the  pains  to  recur  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  heretofore  passed  between  the  two  countries  to  obtain  such 
light  upon  the  subject  as  might  be  derived  from  that  source. 

"  Spain  presented  substantially  the  same  claim  to  this  Grovemment 
in  the  case  of  the  El  Dorado  in  1856,  and  Mr.  William  L.  Marcy, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  by  direction  of  the  President,  announced  that 
the  United  States  could  not  concede  the  extension  of  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty beyond  three  miles  in  the  seas  which  surround  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

"  Upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  set  forth,  the  President  feels 
himself  obliged  to  decline  to  give  to  the  naval  commanders  of  the 
United  States  the  instructions  proposed  to  him  by  Her  Catholic  Maj- 
esty's Government. 

"  In  concluding,  the  undersigned  thinks  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
explain  to  Mr.  Tassara  the  delay  which  has  attended  this  reply. 
When  Mr.  Tassara 's  note  was  received,  the  undersigned  could  not 
close  his  eyes  against  the  fact  that  the  question  presented  by  Mr. 
Tassara,  although  one  of  confessed  importance,  had  not  yet  actively 
arisen  in  any  proceedings  or  transactions  which  had  occurred  between 
the  authorities  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  therefore  it  was  in  one 
sense  a  speculative  one.  The  undersigned,  nevertheless,  proposed  to 
himself  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  entire  frankness  and 
cordiality.  At  that  moment,  however,  the  case  of  the  destruction  of 
the  so-called  steamer  Blanrhe  or  General  Rnsh^  by  the  United  States 
war  steamer  Montgomery s  as  was  alleged  within  the  waters  of  Cuba, 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Government  by  Mr.  Tassara. 
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With  the  imperfect  information  concerning  that  subject  which  this 
Government  has  until  recently  had,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  might 
not  only  appear  but  might  even  be  a  material  point  in  that  case  that 
the  so-called  Blanche  was  fired  upon  by  the  Montgomery  more  than 
three  miles  from  and  within  six  miles  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  seemed 
probable  to  the  undersigned  that,  in  that  case,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
examine  in  direct  connection  with  the  case  of  the  so-called  lilanclie^ 
the  claim  of  Spain  to  a  jurisdiction  outside  of  three  statute  miles  in 
the  waters  which  surround  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  so  that  instead  of 
a  speculative  one  the  question  would  have  become  inevitably  a  prac- 
tical one.  It  now  appears  that  the  injuries  complained  of  by  Spain, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  entertained  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Blanche^  were  committed  on  the  very  shore  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  within  the  universally  conceded  and  unquestioned  jurisdiction  of 
Spain.     The  reason  for  the  delay  of  this  note  has  thus  passed  away." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tassara,  Span.  min.  Dec.  16,  1862; 

MS.  Notes  to  Spain,  VII.  331. 
See  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  WeUes,  Sec.  of  Navy,  Oct.  10,  1862 ; 

58  MS.  Dom.  Let.  324. 

"The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  honor  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  claim  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty  to  a  maritime  jurisdiction  of  six  miles,  in  the 
waters  which  surround  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  most  deliberate 
and  respectful  consideration  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  arguments 
in  support  of  that  claim  which  have  been  submitted  to  him  by  Senor 
Gabriel  G.  Tassara,  Her  Catholic  Majesty's  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary near  the  United  States. 

"  There  seems  to  be  an  entire  agreement  between  Mr.  Tassara 
and  the  undersigned  upon  the  proposition  that  Spain  has  an  undoubted 
jurisdiction  to  some  extent  over  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  island  of 
Cuba.  It  is  upon  the  line  of  this  exclusive  maritime  jurisdiction 
that  the  question  which  is  to  be  considered  arises.  The  undersigned 
has  maintained  as  a  general  principle,  announced  by  publicists  and 
accepted  by  maritime  powers,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  maritime 
nations  extends  three  miles  over  the  seas  to  their  coasts. 

"  Mr.  Tassara  is  not  understood  to  deny  this  proposition.  But  he 
insists  that  this  principle  has  its  exceptions,  and  that  some  states, 
and  among  them  the  United  States,  habitually  claim  and  exercise  a 
wider  jurisdiction.  While  this  fact  is  cheerfully  admitted,  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  undersigned  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  claifti  of 
Spain.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  and  so  special  that  they  do  not 
disturb  or  impair  the  general  principle  that  three  miles  is  the  legal 
boundary  of  external  maritime  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Tassara  seems  to 
assume,  however,  that  as  there  are  some  existing  and  acknowledged 
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exceptions  to  that  principle,  so  there  are  also  other  existing  excep- 
tions which  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  for 
which  he  is  now  contending  is  such  an  exception.  He  verj'  truly 
assumes  that  wherever  such  an  exception  actually  exists,  evidence 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  statutes  or  decrees  of  the  maritime  power 
which  a&serts  it.  As  such  evidence,  he  quotes  several  royal  decrees 
of  Spain,  some  ancient  and  others  modern,  which  declare  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Spain  in  the  waters  which  surround  her  coasts  extends 
to  the  limit  of  six  miles. 

"  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  admitted,  nor  indeed  is  Mr.  Tassara 
understood  to  claim,  that  the  mere  assertion  of  a  sovereign,  by  an  act 
of  legislation,  however  solemn,  can  have  the  effect  to  establish  and  fix 
its  external  maritime  jurisdiction.  His  right  to  a  jurisdiction  of 
three  miles  is  derived  not  from  his  own  decree  but  from  the  law  of 
nations,  and  exists  even  though  he  may  never  have  proclaimed  or 
asserted  it  by  any  decree  or  declaration  whatsoever.  He  cannot,  by  a 
mere  decree,  extend  the  limit  and  fix  it  at  six  miles,  because,  if  he 
could,  he  could  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  motives  of  interest, 
ambition,  or  even  upon  caprice,  fix  it  at  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  miles, 
without  the  consent  or  acquiescence  of  other  powers  which  have  a 
common  right  with  himself  in  the  freedom  of  all  the  oceans.  Such  a 
pretension  could  never  be  succe&sfulW  or  rightfully  maintained.  The 
statutes  which  Mr.  Tassara  has  recited  are  thei'efore  regarded  as 
showing  what  certainly  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  that  Spain  at  an 
early  day  asserted,  and  has  on  different  occasions  since  that  time 
reasserted,  in  her  domestic  legislation,  a  claim  to  an  exceptional  juris- 
diction of  three  miles  in  addition  to  the  three  miles  of  jurisdiction 
conceded  by  the  law  of  nations. 

"A  claim  thus  asserted  and  urged  must  necessarily  be  now  respected 
and  conceded  by  the  United  States,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  on  its 
being  brought  to  their  notice  they  had  acquiesced  in  it,  or  that  on  its 
l)eing  brought  to  the  notice  of  other  powers  it  had  been  so  widely 
conceded  by  them  as  to  imply  a  general  recognition  of  it  by  the  mari- 
time powers  of  the  world.  It  is  just  here,  however,  that  the  claim  of 
Spain  seems  to  need  support.  Nations  do  not  equally  study  each 
other's  statute  books,  and  are  not  chargeable  with  notice  of  national 
pretensions  resting  upon  foreign  legislation.  The  undersigned  can- 
not admit  that  this  claim  of  Spain  to  a  maritime  jurisdiction  of  six 
miles  was  recognized  or  admitted  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
of  friendship,  amity,  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  which  was  celebrated  in  1795,  insomuch  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  peculiar  and  exceptional  claim  of  maritime  jurisdiction  was 
then  brought  by  the  one  party  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  The 
case  of  the  El  Dorado  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  this  claim  of 
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Spain  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Government.  In  regard 
to  that  case,  all  that  Mr.  Tassara  is  understood  to  insist  upon  is  that 
the  Spanish  Government  did  not  renounce  the  claim,  nor  renew  it, 
while  it  is  not  denied  that  this  Government  declined  to  concede  it. 

"Within  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  first 
royal  decree  a&serting  the  claim  to  which  Mr.  Tassara  has  directed 
the  attention  of  the  undersigned,  there  have  been  many  and  long 
periods  of  naval  war,  but  the  undersigned  has  not  been  given  to 
understand  that  any  maritime  power  having  been  made  actually 
acquainted  with  the  claim  of  Spain  to  a  jurisdiction  of  six  miles 
around  the  island  of  Cuba  has  acquiesced  therein,  or  recognized  the 
same. 

"  It  results  froin  these  remarks,  that  while  it  is  admitted  that  on  the 
part  of  Spain  the  claim  is  not  one  of  new  creation,  it.  is  practically 
one  that  has  only  recently  been  presented  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  aught  .that  appears  is  entirely  new  to  other  muritime  powers. 

"  The  imdersigned  is  far  from  intimating  that  these  facts  furnish 
conclusive  reasons  for  denying  the  claim  a  respectful  consideration. 
On  the  contrary,  he  very  cheerfully  proceeds  to  consider  a  farther 
argument,  derived,  as  Mr.  Tassara  supposes,  from  reason  and  justice, 
which  he  has  urged  in  respect  to  the  claim.  This  ground  is,  that  the 
shore  of  Cuba  is,  by  reason  of  its  islets  and  smaller  rocks,  such  as  to 
require  that  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Cuba,  in  order  to  purposes 
of  effective  defense  and  police,  should  be  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
six  miles.  The  undersigned  has  examined  what  are  supposed  to  be 
accurate  charts  of  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  if  he  is  not  misled  by  some 
error  of  the  chart,  or  of  the  process  of  examination,  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  nearly  half  of  the  corst  of  Cuba  is  practically  free  from 
reefs,  rocks,  and  keys,  and  that  the  seas  adjacent  to  that  part  of  the 
island  which  includes  the  great  harbors  of  Cabanos,  Havana,  Matan- 
zas,  and  Santiago  are  very  deep,  while  in  fact  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  passage  between  Cuba  and  Florida  is  found  within  five  miles  of 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  off  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

"  The  undersigned  has  further  ascertained,  as  he  thinks,  that  the 
line  of  keys  which  confront  other  portions  of  the  Cuban  coast  re- 
semble, in  dimensions,  constitution  and  vicinity  to  the  mainland,  the 
keys  w^hich  lie  off  the  southern  Florida  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  undersigned  assumes  that  this  line  of  keys  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  exterior  coast  line,  and  that  the  inland  jurisdiction 
ceases  there,  while  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain  begins  from  the 
exterior  sea  front  of  those  keys. 

"  In  view  of  the  considerations  and  facts  which  have  been  thus 
presented,  the  undersigned  is  obliged  to  state  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
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Spain  in  the  waters  which  surround  the  island  of  Cuba  lawfully 
and  rightly  extends  beyond  the  customary  limit  of  three  miles." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tassara,  Spanish  min.,  Aug.  10,  1863, 
MS.  Notes  to  Span.  I^eg.  VII.  407. 

See  letter  of  Mr.  Baclie,  sujierintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  to  Mr. 
Seward,  April  10,  1863,  MS.  AIlsc*.  Let,  answering  in  the  negative 
the  Inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Seward,  January  18,  1863,  whether  the 
"configuration  of  the  Cuban  seas  required,  as  was  maintained,  an 
extension  of  the  3-niile  line." 

In  a  note  of  August  9,  1863,  which  was  received  after  the  fore- 
going communication  was  prepared,  Mr.  Tassara  notified  Mr.  Seward 
that  the  Spanish  Government  had  determined  to  insist  upon  its 
claim  by  naval  force  after  the  ensuing  October. ,  Mr.  Seward  at 
once  replied  that  the  United  States,  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  could  not  concede  the  claim  with  a  due  regard  to  its  neces- 
sities, its  rights,  or  its  national  self-respect.  He  stated,  however,  that 
the  United  States  would  agree  to  refer  the  claim  to  the  examination 
of  all  the  great  maritime  states :  but  that,  as  such  a  reference  would 
be  dilatory  if  not  impracticable,  the  President  was  willing,  subject 
to  the  constitutional  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  refer  the  question  to 
any  of  those  powders,  whether  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Russia,  Prussia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  or  Italy. 
Or,  if  Spain  should  prefer  it,  the  United  States  would  appoint  one 
or  more  delegates  to  confer  with  an  equal  number  appointed  by 
Spain;  and  these  delegates  might,  in  case  of  disagreement,  choose 
an  umpire,  the  decision  of  all  the  delegates  or  of  the  umpire  to  be 
final. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tassara,  Span,  min.,  Aug.  10,  1863,  MS, 
Notes  to  Span.  Leg.  VII.  413. 

See,  also,  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Tassara,  Sept.  2,  1863,  id.  421. 

"  The  new  phase  of  affairs  in  Mexico  creates  much  solicitude,  nor  must 
we  overlook  the  strange  attitude  which  the  Spanish  Government  has 
assumed  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  maritime  Jurisdiction  in  Cuba. 
In  consideration  of  these  facts  this  Government  is  pressing  its  prepa- 
rations for  naval  defence  with  nil  possible  energy."  (Mr.  Seward, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  minister  to  England,  Sept.  2.  1863,  MS, 
Inst,  to  Great  Britain,  XVIII.  589.) 

See  also,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Sec.  of  Navy,  July  0, 
1863,  (51  MS.  Dom.  Let.  1(52. 

The  terms  of  a  convention  were  afterwards  agreed  on  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  correspondence  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  order 
that  he  might,  as  arbitrator,  determine  the  question  whether  the  mari- 
time jurisdiction  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  in  the  waters  surrounding 
the  wat^^rs  of  Cuba  ''  extends  only  three  miles,  or  whether  it  extends 
six  mil&i  from  the  line  of  the  coast  or  of  the  islets  thereabouts." 
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Mr.  Seward^  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tassara,  Span.  min..  Oct  9,  1863,  MS. 
Notes  to  Span.  I^g.  VII.  429;  Mr.  Tassara  to  Mr.  Seward.  Dec.  9, 
1863,  MS.  Notes  from  Spain;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Tassara,  Dec.  14, 
and  Dec.  17,  1863,  MS.  Notes  to  Span.  Leg.  VII.  443,  444. 

The  question  never  was  submitted. 

The  Spanish  claim  of  Jurisdiction  may  have  been  acted  on  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  Spanish  man-of-war  in  seizing  the  American  steamer 
Colonel  Lloyd  Aspinicall,  Jan.  21,  1870,  from  four  to  six  miles,  as  was 
alleged,  off  Nuevitas,  in  Cuba.  The  Unitt^  States  demanded  the 
release  of  the  vessel  on  the  ground  (1)  that  she  w^as  seized  on  the 
high  seas,  and  (2)  that  she  was  engaged  in  bearing  official  dispatcher 
for  the  Government.  The  Spanish  Government  replied  that  **  the  offi- 
cers who  made  the  capture  asserted  that  it  was  made,  not  on  the  high 
seas,  but  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spajn."  but  ordered  the 
vessel  to  be  released  on  the  ground  of  her  emi)loyment  as  a  bearer 
of  official  dispatches  for  the  United  States.  (Moore,  Int.  Arbitra- 
tions. II.  1007,  1008,  1010,  1011.) 

"  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain  may  be  acknowledged  to 
extend  not  only  to  a  marine  league  beyond  the  coast  of  Cuba  itself, 
but  also  to  the  same  distance  from  the  coast  line  of  the  several  islets 
or  keys  with  which  Cuba  itself  is  surrounded.  Any  acts  of  Spanish 
authority  within  that  line  can  not  be  called  into  question,  provided 
they  shall  not  be  at  variance  with  law  or  treaties." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Borie,  Sec.  of  tlie  Navy,  May  18.  1869,  81 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  124. 

"  The  instruction  from  the  foreign  office  to  Mr.  Watson,  of  the  25th 
of  September  last,  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated  by  that  gentle- 
man to  this  Department,  in  his  note  of  the  17th  of  October,  directs 
him  to  ascertain  the  views  of  this  Government  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  maritime  jurisdiction  which  can  properly  be  claimed  by  any  power, 
and  whether  we  have  ever  recognized  the  claim  of  Spain  to  a  six-mile 
limit  or  have  ever  protested  against  such  claim. 

"  In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  Government  has 
uniformly,  under  every  administration  which  has  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  objected  to  the  pretension  of  Spain  adverted  to, 
upon  the  same  ground  and  in  similar  terms  to  those  contained  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Earl  of  Derby." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Brit,  niin.,  Jan.  22,  1875, 
For.  Rel.  1875,  I.  649. 

In  1880-81  a  discussion  took  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  in  relation  to  the  visitation  and  firing  upon  of  the  American 
vessels  Ethel  A .  Merritt^  Euiiice  P.  Neiccomh^  George  Washington^  and 
Hattie  Haskell  by  Spanish  gunboats  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  in-May, 
June,  and  July,  1880.  There  was  a  wide  variance  between  the  state- 
ments of  the  officers  of  the  vessels  and  statements  of  the  officers  of 
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the  gunboats  as  to  the  distance  from  shore  at  which  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion took  place.  But,  although  the  facts  were  thus  in  dispute,  the 
United  States  said :  "  This  Government  must  adhere  to  the  three-mile 
rule  as  the  jurisdictional  limit. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Faircbild,  min.  to  Spain,  No.  Ill,  March 
3.  1881.  For.  Rel.  1881,  1051. 

The  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  remove 
sunken  vessels  which  obstruct  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States 
do  not  apply  to  the  coastal  waters  of  Cuba,  since  such  waters  did  not 
become  waters  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  temporary  juris- 
diction of  the  latter  over  the  island. 

Griggs,  At-Gen.,  March  29,  1900,  23  Op.  76. 

(4)    BRITISH  ACT,   1878. 

§  147. 

The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  held,  in  the  case"  of  Queen  v. 
Keyn,  L.  R.  2  Excheq.  Div.  63  (Nov.  11  and  13,  1876),  commonly 
called  the  case  of  the  Franconia^  that  the  central  criminal  court,  as 
the  possessor  of  the  jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  the  admiral 
over  criminal  offences,  had  no  jurisdiction  over  an  offence  committed 
by  a  foreigner  on  a  foreign  ship  within  three  miles  of  the  British 
coast,  since  the  admiral  had,  as  was  contended,  no  jurisdiction  of 
offences  by  foreigners  on  foreign  ships  either  within  or  without  that 
limit.  Parliament  passed,  August  16, 1878,  the  territorial  waters  juri- 
diction  act,  1878,  declaring  : 

"  Whereas  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  extends  and  has  always  extended  over  the  open  seas  adja- 
cent to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  all  other  parts  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  such  a  distance  as  is  necessary  for  the 
defence  and  security  of  such  dominions ; 

"And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  offences  committed  on  the  open 
sea  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
all  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law : 

"5^  it  therefore  enacted,,  <&c. ;  .  .  . 

"  2.  An  offence  committed  by  a  person,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  admiral,  although  it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by 
means  of  a  foreign  ship,  and  the  person  who  committed  such  offence 
may  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  accordingly." 

By  section  3  it  is  provided  that  the  offender,  if  he  is  not  a  subject 
of  Her  Majesty,  shall  not  be  prosecuted  unless  one  of  the  principal 
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secretaries  of  state,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  colony,  the  governor,  shall 
certify  that  the  institution  of  proceedings  is  in  his  opinion  expedient. 

"  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  be  in  dero- 
gation of  any  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, under  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  affect  or  prejudice  any 
jurisdiction  confwred  by  act  of  Parliament  or  now  by  law  existing 
in  relation  to  foreign  ships  or  in  relation  to  persons  on  board  such 
ships. 

"  6.  This  act  shall  not  prejudice  or  affect  the  trial  in  manner  here- 
tofore in  use  of  any  act  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  or 
affect  or  prejudice  any  law  relating  thereto;  and  where  any  act  of 
piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations  is  also  any  such  offence  ms  is 
declared  by  this  act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral,  such 
offence  may  be  tried  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
other  act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom  relating  thereto. 

"  7.  .  .  .  '  The  teri'itorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,'  in 
reference  to  the  sea,  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  international  law  to  be  within 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
any  offence  declared  by  this  act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the 
coast  measured  from  low-water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions." 

The  case  of  Queen  t\  Keyn  is  criticised  in  Maine,  Int.  Law,  38 ;  Walker, 
Science  of  Int.  Law,  173;  Stephen's  Hist  of  the  Criminal  Law,  II. 
29-t42  ;  the  Case  of  the  **  Franconia,"  by  Dwight  Foster,  Am.  Law 
Rev.  XI.  625  (July,  1877)  ;  Twiss,  Case  of  the  Franconia,  Law 
Mag.  &  Rev.  II.  145  (Feb.,  1877)  ;  Com.  v.  Macloon,  101  Mass.  1 ; 
Hall,  Int.  Law  (4th  ed.),  213,  note. 

•   (5)    CASE   OF   THE   COSTA   BICA    PACKET. 

§  148.  • 

January  24,  1888,  an  Australian  whaling  ship,  the  Costa  Rica 
Packet  J  sighted  at  sea  a  water-logged  derelict  prauw  (native  Malayan 
boat)  of  about  a  ton  burden.  Two  boats  were  put  off,  which,  finding 
goods  on  board  the  prauw,  towed  it  alongside  the  ship,  where  there 
were  transferred  to  her  deck  from  the  prauw  ten  cases  of  gin,  three 
cases  of  brandy,  and  a  can  of  kerosene,  the  brandy  and  gin  being  more 
or  less  damaged  by  sea  water.  The  prauw  and  its  contents  belonged 
to  some  natives  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  and  three  years  afterwards, 
the  Costa  Rica  Packet  being  then  in  the  port  of  Ternate,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  master  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  theft,  in  having  seized 
the  prauw  and  maliciously  appropriated  the  goods  on  it.    A  claim 
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was  made  against  the  Dutch  Government  for  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  act  complained  of  took  place  on  the  high 
seas  outside  Dutch  jurisdiction.  The  warrant  of  arrest  alleged  that 
it  took  place  not  more  than  three  miles  from  land,  but  the  evidence 
showed  that  it  was  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  case  was  referred 
to  Dr.  von  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  arbitrator,  who  awarded 
damages  to  the  British  Government,  holding  that  "  the  prauw,  float- 
ing derelict  at  sea,  .  .  .  was  seized  incontrovertibly  outside  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  Dutch  Indies."  In  the  course  of  his  award 
he  observed  that  "  the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  territo- 
rial waters  is  determined  by  the  range  of  cannon  measure4^£rom  the 
low-water  mark."  On  the  facts  proved,  however,  the  question  of  the 
three-mile  limit  was  not  involved  in  the  decision,  the  distance  of  the 
prauw  from  the  shore  having  far  exceeded  the  range  of  cannon  shot. 

Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4948,  4952.  4953. 

(0)    BULE   AS   TO   FISHERIES. 

§149. 

No  general  disposition  has  been  manifested  in  recent  years  to 
restrict  the  right  of  all  nations  to  take  fish  in  the  open  sea.  The 
three-mile  rule,  which  defines  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  on  the 
Canadian  coasts  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  1818,  may  also  be  found  in  the  convention  of 
1882  l)etween  Belgium,  Denmark,  PVance,  Germany,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea.  The  same 
rule  is  embodied  in  conventions  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
of  1839  and  1848  for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  in  the  channel. 
It  is  also  found  in  a  law  passed  by  the  French  legislature  in  1885 
for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  France  and  Algiers.  In  the  British-French  cohventions  of  18H9 
and  1843,  and  the  North  Sea  convention  of  1882,"  the  width  of  ten 
miles  at  the  mouth  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  adopted  as  the  defini- 
tion of  bays,  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  the  conventions,  to  be 
treated  as  territorial  waters.  This  rule  was  also  adopted,  with  cer- 
tain specified  exceptions,  in  the  unratified  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  February  15, 
1888,  in  relation  to  the  fisheries  adjacent  to  the  eastern  coasts  of 
British  North  America.  The  reason  of  this  definition  in  fisheries 
conventions  is  a  practical  one.     The  waters  on  either  side  of  the  bay 

o  For  reports  of  the  British  delegates  attending  the  international  conferences 
at  Stockholm.  Christiania,  and  Coi>enhagen  with  respect  to  the  fishery  and 
hydrographical  investigations  in  the  North  Sea,  see  Blue  Book,  North  Sea 
Fishery  Investigations,  1903. 
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within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore  being  admitted!}''  territorial, 
it  is  assumed  that  fishing  in  the  intervening  waters  in  bays  less  than 
ten  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  if  it  were  not  actually  unprofitable, 
would,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  open  space,  be  attended 
with  constant  risk  of  violating  the  law  and  with  constant  temptation 
to  violate  it. 

"  The  Department  has  recently  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Peirce, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Honolulu,  containing  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  whaling  interest  in  the  Pacific.  The 
despatch  is  accompanied  by  an  extract  from  the  Hawaiian  Gazette^ 
a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
British  whaling  barque  Faraway  has  been  warned  not  to  engage  in 
that  pursuit  in  the  Ochotsk  Sea,  and  her  master  was  served  by  a 
Russian  war  steamer  with  the  notice  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  news- 
paper extract.  Although  we  are  not  aware  that  the  notice  has  been 
served  on  any  American  whaling  vessel,  the  generality  of  its  terms 
makes  such  vessels  under  our  flag  liable  to  receive  it,  and  as  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  business  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country,  it  is  important  that  we  should  be  informed  if  the  notice 
was  issued  by  authority  of  the  Russian  Government.  You  will 
accordingly  make  the  necessary  inquiries  upon  this  subject  and  will 
report  the  result. 

"  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed with  powerful  nations  of  regarding  seas  and  bays  usually  of 
large  extent  near  their  coasts  as  closed  to  any  foreign  commerce  or 
fishery  not  specially  licensed  by  them  was  without  exception  a  pre- 
tension of  the  past,  and  that  no  nation  would  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  rule  of  public  law,  which  limits  its  maritime  jurisdiction 
to  a  marine  league  from  its  coasts.  We  should  particularly  regret  if 
Russia  should  insist  on  any  such  pretension. 

"  In  1824  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  that  power  on  the  subject  of  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the 
first  article  of  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  parties  shall  neither  be  disturbed  nor  re.strained  in  following  that 
pursuit.  It  is  true  that  the  IVth  Article  limits  to  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  instrument,  the  right  to  fish  in  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors 
and  creeks.  It  may  be  contended  that  by  agreeing  to  this  article  we 
impliedly  at  least  recognized  the  right  of  Russia  to  exclude  our  whale- 
men from  those  interior  seas  and  gulfs  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
years.  This,  however,  cannot  be  acknowledged  if  such  exclusion 
should  operate  in  any  interior  seas  of  surface  large  enough  to  make 
much  of  that  surface  notoriously  beyond  the  limit  of  maritime  juris- 
diction from  the  shores.  The  Ochotsk  Sea  at  least  is  obviously  of 
this  character." 
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Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boker,  min.  to  Russia,  Dec.  1,  1875,  MS 

Inst  Russia,  XV.  536. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  American  citizens  were  permitted  by 
treaty  stipulations  to  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  to  go  ashore  to 
obtain  bait  and  water,  the  Department  of  State  replied  that  the 
conventional  stipulations  on  the  subject  were  contained  in  the  treaty 
with  Russia  of  1824,  and  called  attention  to  the  correspondence  with 
Russia  published  in  For.  Rel.  1882,  447-454.  (Mr.  Day,  Assist 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ix)ud,  Oct  12,  1807,  221  MS.  Dom.  Let  443.) 
.  For  Mr.  Cutts's  report  on  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific,  see  S.  Ex.  Doc. 
34,  42  Cong.  2  sess. 

"  Referring  to  previous  correspondence  between  the  Department 
and  yourself  on  the  subject  of  whale  fishing  off  Bahia  Bay,  on  the 
Brazilian  coast,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  8th  instant  on  the  same  subject  in  which  you  express  a  desire  to 
be  informed  whether  such  fishing  on  your  part  wuU  contravene  any 
existing  treaty  stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

"  In  reply,  I  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  existing  treaty  with 
Brazil,  that  of  1828  having  expired  in  all  its  parts  relating  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce  in  1841.  The  general  law  and  rule  is  understood 
by  this  Government  to  be  that  beyond  the  marine  league  or  three-mile 
limit,  all  persons  may  freely  catch  whale  or  fish.  In  computing  this 
limit,  however,  'bays '  are  not  taken  as  a  part  of  the  high  seas;  the 
three  miles  must  be  outside  of  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  head- 
land." 

Mr.  John  Davis,  Assist  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osbom,  Feb.  14, 1884, 150  MS. 

Dom.  Let.  6. 
In  the  MS.  record-boolt  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  passage  read, 

"  from  the  headland  to  headline,"  but  this  appears  to  be  a  copyist*<9 

error. 

"  It  being  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  between  the 
several  Departments  of  our  Government  as  to  the  limits  of  territorial 
waters  on  our  northeastern  and  northwestern  coasts,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement  of  the  law  on  this  important 
question  as  held  in  the  Department  of  State.  ^Yhat  I  have  here  to 
communicate  bears,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Department  over  which 
you  preside,  on  our  own  claim  to  a  jurisdiction  over  territorial  waters 
on  the  northwest  coast  beyond  the  three-mile  zone.  We  resist  this 
claim  when  advanced  against  us  on  the  northeastern  coast.  What  is 
now  submitted  to  you  is  the  question  whether  the  principle  thus 
asserted  by  us  does  not  preclude  us  from  setting  up  an  extension, 
beyond  this  limit  of  our  marine  jurisdiction  in  the  northwest. 

"  In  a  letter  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1793,  to  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  circular  of 
November  10,  1793,  to  the  United  States  district  attorneys,  the  limit 
of  one  sea-league  from  shore  was  provisionally  adopted  by  him  as 
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that  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the  United  States.  The  same  position 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  on  September  2, 
1796 ;  by  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  Feby.  3, 1807 ;  By  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State,  August  1, 1842 ;  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  December  16, 1862,  August  10, 1863,  Sept  16, 1864;  and  by  Mr. 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  December  1,  1875. 

"  In  a  note  from  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  dated  Jan. 
22,  1875,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  British 
foreign  office  '  that  this  Government  has  uniformly,  under  every 
administration,  objected  to  the  pretension  of  Spain '  to  a  six-mile 
limit.  Mr.  Fish  proceeds  to  show  that  the  United  States  statute, 
giving  the  right  to  board  vessels  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  is 
applied  only  to  vessels  coming  to  United  States  ports,  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  boundary  line,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  to  three  leagues  from  land,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  applies  only  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

^'  Mr.  Evarts,  writing  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  then  our  representative  in 
Spain  on  March  3,  1881  (Foreign  Relations,  1881)  said:  'This  Gov- 
ernment must  adhere  to  the  three-mile  rule  as  the  jurisdictional  limit, 
and  the  cases  of  visitation  without  that  line  seem  not  to  be  excused 
or  excusable  under  that  rule.' 

"  Whether  the  line  which  bounds  seaward  the  three-mile  zone  fol- 
lows the  indentations  of  the  coast  or  extends  from  headland  to  head- 
land is  the  question  next  to  be  discussed. 

"  The  headland  theorj^,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  uniformly  rejected 
by  our  Government,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  opinions  of  the  Secre- 
taries above  referred  to.  The  following  additional  authorities  may 
be  cited  on  this  point : 

"  President  Woolsey  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  '  head- 
land '  claim :  '  But  such  broad  claims  have  not,  it  is  believed,  been 
much  urged,  and  they  are  out  of  character  for  a  nation  that  has 
ever  asserted  the  freedom  of  doubtful  waters  as  yoil  as  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  more  recent  times.' 

^'  In  an  opinion  of  the  umpire  of  the  London  commission  of  1853, 
it  was  held  that :  '  It  can  not  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  that  na- 
tions have  an  exclusive  right  of  fishery  over  all  adjacent  waters  to 
a  distance  of  three  marine  miles  beyond  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  headland  to  headland.' 

"  This  doctrine  is  new  and  has  received  a  proper  limit  in  the  con- 
vention between  France  and  Great  Britain  of  the  2d  of  August, 
1839,  in  which  it  is  equally  agreed  that  the  distance  of  three  miles 
fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  two  countries  shall,  with  respect  to  bays  the  mouths 
of  which  do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  from  a 
straight  line  drawn   from  headland  to  headland.    Cited   Halifax 
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Commission,  page  152.  In  the  same  volume,  page  156,  it  is  stated 
that  on  May  14,  1870,  the  ten-mile-headland  doctrine  having  been 
reasserted  by  Mr.  Peter  Mitchell,  provincial  minister  of  marine  and 
fisheries,  Lord  Granville,  British  foreign  secretary,  on  June  6,  1870, 
telegraphed  to  the  governor-general  as  follows :  '  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment hopes  that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be,  for  the 
present,  prevented  from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  from 
land  or  in  bays  which  are  less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  mouth.' 

"  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  settled  that,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  position  of  this  Department 
has  uniformly  been  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  shore  does  not,  so 
far  as  territorial  authority  is  concerned,  extend  beyond  three  miles 
from  low-water  mark,  and  that  the  seaward  boundary  of  this  zone 
of  territorial  waters  follows  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  extending 
where  there  are  islands  so  as  to  place  round  such  islands  the  same 
belt.  This  necessarily  excludes  the  position  that  the  seaward  bound- 
ary is  to  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  and  makes  it  follow 
closely,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  boundary  of  the  shore  of  the 
continent  or  of  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  the  continental  sov- 
ereign. 

"  The  position  I  here  state,  you  must  remember,  was  not  taken  by 
this  Department  speculatively.  It  was  advanced  in  periodji  when  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  hung  on  the  decision.  When,  during  the 
three  earlier  administrations,  we  were  threatened  on  our  coast  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  war  being  imminent  with  Great  Britain, 
and  for  a  time  actually  though  not  formally  engaged  in  with  France, 
we  asserted  this  line  as  determining  the  extent  of  our  territorial 
waters.  When  we  were  involved,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Administration,  in  difficulties  with  Spain,  we  then  told  Spain  that  we 
conceded  to  her,  so  far  as  concerned  Cuba,  the  same  limit  of  territorial 
waters  as  we  claimed  for  ourselves,  granting  nothing  more ;  and  this 
limit  was  afterwards  reasserted  by  Mr.  Seward  during  the  late  civil 
war,  when  there  was  every  inducement  on  our  part  hot  only  to  oblige 
Spain,  but  to  extend,  for  our  own  use  as  a  belligerent,  territorial 
privilege.  When,  in  1807,  after  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake  by 
the  Leopard^  Mr.  Jefferson  issued  a  proclamation  excluding  British 
men-of-war  from  our  territorial  waters,  there  was  the  same  rigor  in 
limiting  these  waters  to  three  miles  from  shore.  And  during  our 
various  fishery  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  we  have  insisted  that 
beyond  the  three-mile  line  British  territorial  waters  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  do  not  extend.  Such  was  our  position  in  1788,  in  1794, 
in  1815,  in  1818.  Such  is  our  position  now  in  our  pending  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain  on  this  important  issue.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  qualifications  to  this  rule,  but  these  qualifications  do  not  affect  it*? 
application  to  the  fisheries.     We  do  not,  in  asserting  this  claim,  deny 
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the  free  right  of  vessels  of  other  nations  to  pass,  on  peaceful  errands, 
through  this  zone,  provided  they  do  not  by  loitering  produce  uneasi- 
ness on  the  shore  or  raise  a  suspicion  of  smuggling.  Nor  do  we 
hereby  waive  the  right  of  the  sovereign  of  the  shore  to  require  that 
armed  vessels,  whose  projectiles,  if  used  for  practice  or  warfare^ 
might  strike  the  shore,  should  move  beyond  cannon  range  of  the  shore 
when  engaged  in  artillery  practice  or  in  battle,  as  was  insisted  on  by 
the  French  Government  at  the  time  of  the  fight  between  the  Kear- 
sarge  and  the  Alabama^  in  1864,  off  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg.  We 
claim  also  that  the  sovereign  of  the  shore  has  the  right,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  self  defence,  to  pursue  and  punish  marauders  on  the  sea  to  the 
very  extent  to  which  their  guns  would  carry  their  shot,  and  that  such 
sovereign  has  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  by  them  through 
such  shot,  although  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  they  were  beyond  three 
miles  from  shore.  But  these  qualifications  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  principle  I  now  assert,  and  which  I  am  asserting  and  pressing  in 
our  present  contention  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  northeastern 
fisheries.  From  the  time  when  European  fishermen  first  visited  the 
great  fisheries  of  the  northeastern  Atlantic,  these  fisheries,  subject  to 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  above  stated,  have  been  held  open  to  all 
nations;  and  even  over  the  marine  belt  of  three  miles  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  shore  is  qualified  by  those  modifications  Avhich 
the  law  of  necessity  has  wrought  into  international  law.  Fishing 
boats  or  other  vessels,  traversing  those  rough  waters,  have  the  right, 
not  merely  of  free  transit  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  of  relief,  when 
suffering  from  want  of  necessaries,  from  the  shore.  There  they  may 
go  by  the  law  of  nations,  irrespective  of  treaty,  when  suffering  from 
want  of  water,  or  of  food  or  even  of  bait,  when  essential  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  trade  which  is  as  precarious  and  as  beset  with  disasters  as  it  is 
beneficent  to  the  population  to  whom  it  supplies  a  cheap  and  nutri- 
tious food.  These  rights  we  insist  on  being  conceded  to  our  fisher- 
men in  the  northeast,  where  the  mainland  is  under  the  British  sceptre. 
We  can  not  refuse  them  to  others  on  our  northwest  coast,  where  the 
sceptre  is  held  by  the  United  States.  We  asserted  them,  as  is  seen  by 
Mr.  Fish's  instruction,  above  quoted  of  December  1,  1875,  against 
Russia,  thus  denying  to  her  jurisdiction  beyond  three  miles  on  her 
own  marginal  seas.  We  can  not  claim  greater  jurisdiction  against 
other  nations,  of  seas  washing  territories  which  we  derived  from 
Bussia  under  the  Alaska  purchase." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Manning,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  May  28, 

1886,  160  MS.  Dom.  Let  348. 
As  to  hot  pursuit,  see  supra,  §  144. 
In  May,  1891,  the  Chilean  insurgent  steamer  Itata,  while  In  custody  at 

San  Diego,  California,  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws 

,H.  Doc.  561 46 
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of  the  United  States,  put  to  sea,  taking  witli  her  a  deputy  United 
States  marshal  who  was  on  board.  Orders  were  given  to  United 
States  men-of-war  to  search  for  her  and  seize  her,  if  on  the  high 
sea.  (Mr.  Tracy,  Sec.  of  Navy,  to  Capt.  Remey  U.  S.  S.  Cliarlestou, 
tel.  May  8,  1891,  II.  Ex.  Doc.  91,  52  Cong.  1  sess.  250.) 
The  Itata  succeeded  in  reaching  Iquque,  where  she  was  voluntarily 
delivered  over  to  the  United  States  by  the  Congressionalists  witliout 
demand.  (See  testimony  ot  Admiral  Brown,  in  South  Am.  S.  S.  Co. 
V.  United  States,  No.  18,  United  States  and  Chilean  Claims  Commis- 
sion (1901),  218  et  seq.) 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  touching  the  halibut  fisheries  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  Danish  minister  at  Washington  communi- 
cated to  the  Department  of  State  copies  of  a  royal  order  of  March 
18,  1776,  and  of  a  decree  of  May  8,  1884,  in  relation  to  the  Greenland 
trade  and  fisheries.  By  these  papers,  as  well  as  by  the  minister's 
statement,  it  appeared  that  foreigners  were  at  liberty  to  fish  in  the 
waters  in  question  at  a  distance  of  a  Ddnish  mile  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Count  de  Siwnneck,  Danish  min.,  Dec.  3, 
1888,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  note  of  Dec.  12;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec 
of  State,  to  Messrs.  Babson,  June  15,  1888,  1(38  MS.  Dom.  Let  612. 

That  Norway  claims,  in  respect  of  the -fisheries,  perhaps  on  grounds  of 
prescription  or  long  acquiescence,  a  Jurisdiction  of  four  marine  mile^, 
see  Moore,  Int  Arbitrations,  I.  920,  note. 

By  the  act  of  April  30,  1900,  to  provide  a  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  all  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  which  con- 
ferred exclusive  fishing  rights  on  any  person  were  repealed,  and  all 
sea  fisheries  of  the  Territory  not  included  in  any  fish  pond  or  arti- 
ficial enclosure  were  declared  to  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  subject,  however,  to  such  vested  rights  as  might  be  established 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  act. 

(7)    QUESTION    OF    DEFENSIVE    POWER. 

§  150. 

"  In  defining  the  distance  protected  against  belligerent  proceedings 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
United  States,  the  shoalness  of  their  coast,  and  the  natural  indication 
furnished  by  the  well-defined  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  expect  an 
immunity  for  the  space  between  that  limit  and  the  American  shore. 
But  at  least  it  may  be  insisted  that  the  extent  of  the  neutral  immunity 
should  correspond  with  the  claims  maintained  by  Great  Britnin 
around  her  own  territory.  Without  any  particular  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  these,  it  may  be  observed,  1st,  that  the  British  act  of  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1736,  9  G.  II.  c.  85,  supposed  to  be  that  called  the 
'  hovering  act,'  assumes,  for  certain  purposes  of  trade,  the  distance 
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of  four  leagues  from  the  shores;  2d,  that  it  appears  that,  both  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  II.  (see  L.  Jenkins,  vols.  1  and  2) 
the  security  of  the  commerce  with  British  ports  was  provided  for  by 
express  prohibitions,  against  the  roving  or  hovering  of  belligerent 
ships  so  near  the  neutral  harbors  and  coasts  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
disturb  or  threaten  vessels  homeward  or  outward  bound,  as  well 
as  against  belligerent  proceedings  generally,  within  an  inconvenient 
approach  towards  British  territory." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messra.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  plenlpos.  in 
London,  May  17,  1806,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  III.  119,  121. 

Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  were  instructed  to  propose  an  article  pro- 
hibiting seizures,  searches,  and  other  interruptions  by  belligerent 
cruisers  within  harl)ors  and  chambers  formed  by  headlands,  or  any- 
where at  sea,  within  4  leagues  of  shore;  but  it  w^as  stated  that,  if 
that  distance  could  not  be  obtained,  "  any  distance  not  less  than  one 
sea  league  may  be  substituted  in  the  article." 

The  leading  illustration  of  the  distinction  that  has  sometimes  been 
Cafe  of  the  "Ala-  drawn  between  the  exercise  by  a  nation  of  its  pro- 
bam  a"  and  tective  power  and  the  claim  of  exclusive  possession 
"Kaartarge."  and  jurisdiction,  is  found  in  the  position  taken  by 
the  French  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
sarge  in  1864.  When  the  Kearsarge  appeared  off  Cherbourg,  France, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Alabama^  which  was  then  lying  in  that  harbor, 
M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  w^ho 
had  been  advised  that  the  Alabama  intended  to  meet  the  Kear- 
sarge^ and  that  the  ships  probably  would  attack  each  other  as  soon 
as  they  were  three  miles  off  the  coast,  made  to  Mr.  Dayton,  minister 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  interview,  the  following  statement: 
"  That  a  sea  fight  would  thus  be  got  up  in  the  face  of  France,  and  at 
a  distance  from  their  coast  within  reach  of  the  guns  used  on  ship- 
board in  these  days.  That  the  distance  to  which  the  neutral  right 
of  an  adjoining  government  extended  itself  from  the  coast  was  unset- 
tled, and  that  the  reason  of  the  old  rules,  which  assumed  that  three 
miles  was  the  outermost  reach  of  a  cannon  shot,  no  longer  existed, 
and  that,  in  a  word,  a  fight  on  or  about  such  a  distance  from  their 
coast  would  be  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  France  and  they  would  not 
permit  it^  Mr.  Dayton  replied  that  "  no  other  rule  than  the  three- 
mile  rule  was  known  or  recognized  as  a  principle  of  international 
law,"  but  that,  "  if  a  fight  were  to  take  place,  and  we  would  lose 
nothing  and  risk  nothing  by  its  being  further  off,  I  had,  of  course, 
no  objection."  *  Mr.  Dayton  immediately  advised  Captain  Winslow, 
of  the  Kearsarge^  by  letter,  of  the  representations  of  M.  Drouyn  de 


«Mr.  Dayton,  mfn.  to  Franco,  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  June  17,  1864, 
Dip.  Cor.  1864,  III.  104. 
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I'Huys,  and  added :  "  Under  such  circumstances  I  do  not  suppose 
that  they  would  have,  on  principles  of  international  law,  the  least 
right  to  interfere  with  you  if  three  miles  off  the  coast;  but  if  you 
lose  nothing  by  fighting  six  or  seven  miles  off  the  coast  instead  of 
three,  you  had  best  do  so.  You  know  better  than  I  .  .  .  whether 
the  pretense  of  the  Alabama  of  a  readiness  to  meet  you  is  more  than 
a  pretense,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sacrifice  any  advantage  if  you 
have  it.  I  suggest  only  that  you  avoid  all  unnecessary  trouble  with 
France ;  but  if  the  Alabama  can  be  taken  without  violating  any  rules 
of  international  law,  and  may  be  lost  if  such  a  principle  is  yielded, 
you  know  what  the  Government  would  expect  of  you.  You  will,  of 
course,  yield  no  real  advantage  to  which  you  are  entitled,  while  you 
are  careful  to  so  act  as  to  make,  uselessly j  no  unnecessary  complications 
with  the  Government."  This  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  Captain 
Wirislow,  but  the  messenger,  by  whom  it  was  sent,  found,  on  his 
arrival  at  Cherbourg,  that  the  prefect  had  already  made  known  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Government  as  to  the  distance  within  which  a 
fight  should  not  occur.  The  fight  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
June  19,  1864.  ^Vhen  the  Alabafna  left  the  harbor  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  French  man-of-war,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  battle  was  not  begun  too  near  the  shore.  It  began  soon  after 
the  man-of-war  left  the  Alabama.  The  Kearsarge  was  then  lying 
probably  from  seven  to  nine  miles  off  shore.  The  fight  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  Alabama^  when  she  began  to  fill,  made  for 
the  coast,  from  which  she  was  five  miles  distant  when  she  sank.*  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Dayton's  report  of  the  transaction, 
Mr.  Seward  said :  "  I  approve  of  your  instructions  to  Captain  Wins- 
low.  It.  will  be  proper  for  you,  nevertheless,  while  informing  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys  that  I  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  towards  France, 
to  go  further,  and  inform  him  that  the  United  States  do  not  admit  a 
right  of  France  to  interfere  with  their  ships  of  war  at  any  distance 
exceeding  three  miles.  Especially  must  we  disallow  a  claim  of 
France  so  to  interfere  in  any  conflict  that  we  may  find  it  necessary  to 
wage  in  European  waters  with  piratical  vessels  like  the  Alabama^ 
built,  armed,  manned,  and  equipped,  and  received  as  a  belligerent  in 
opposition  to  our  persistent  remonstrances  to  commit  depredations 
on  our  commerce."  "^ 

«Mr.  Dayton,  mln.  to  France,  to  Capt.  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge,  undated. 
Dip.  Cor.  1864,  III.  104r-105. 

&Dip.  Cor.  1864,  III.  106-109.  111-112. 

o  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  min.  to  France,  July  2,  18C4.  Dip. 
Cor.  1864,  III.  120-121. 

Wharton,  in  his  Int.  Law  Dig.  I.  §  82,  p.  114,  referring  to  the  position  of  the 
French  Government,  says : 

"  Nor  does  this  reason  apply  exclusively  to  hostile  operations.     We  can  ccm- 
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(8)    REVENUE   ACTS. 

§  151. 

"The  British  'hovering  act,'  passed  in  1736  (9  Geo.  IL,  cap.  35), 
assumes,  for  certain  revenue  purposes,  a  jurisdiction  of  four  leagues 
from  the  coasts,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods  to  be  transshipped 
within  that  distance  without  payment  of  duties.  A  similar  provision 
is  contained  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  both  these 
provisions  have  been  declared  by  judicial  authority  in  each  country  to 
be  consistent  with  the  law  and  usage  of  nations." 

Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (Datia's  ed.),  §  179. 

The  provision  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  embodied  in  the 
act  of  March  2,  1797,  §  27,  reads,  as  incorporated  into  the  Revised 
Statutes,. as  follows: 

"  Sec.  2760.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  cutters  shall  respectively  be 
deemed  officers  of  the  customs,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
of  such  collectors  of  the  revenue,  or  other  officers  thereof,  as  from 
time  to  time  shall  be  designated  for  that  purpose.  They  shall  go  on 
board  all  vessels  which  arrive  within  the  United  States  or  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  if  bound  for  the  United  States,  and 
search  and  examine  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  shall 


reive,  for  instance,  of  a  case  in  which  armed  vessels  of  nations,  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace,  might  select  a  spot  within  cannon  range  of  our  coast  for  the  prac- 
tice of  their  guns.  A  case  of  this  character  took  place  not  long  since  in  which 
an  object  on  shore  was  selected  as  a  point  at  which  to  aim,  for  the  purpose  of 
practicing,  projectiles  to  be  thrown  from  the  cruiser  of  a  friendly  iww^er.  Sup- 
posing such  a  vessel  to  be  four  miles  from  the  const,  could  it  be  reasonably  main- 
tained that  we  have  no  police  Jurisdiction  over  such  culpable  negligence?  Or 
could  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  marauders,  who  at  tlie  same  time  would 
not  be  technically  pirates,  could  throw  projectiles  upon  our  shores  without  our 
having  Jurisdiction  to  bring  them  to  Justice?  The  answer  to  such  questions  may 
be  drawn  from  the  reason  that  sustained  a  claim  for  a  three-mile  police  belt  of 
sea  in  old  times.  This  reason  authorizes  the  extension  of  this  belt  for  police 
purposes  to  nine  miles,  if  such  be  the  range  of  cannon  at  the  present  day.  This, 
it  should  he  remembered,  does  not  subject  to  our  domestic  Jurisdiction  all  ves- 
sels passing  within  nine  miles  of  our  shores,  nor  does  it  by  itself  give  us  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  fislieries  within  such  a  limit,  or  within  such  greater  limit  as 
greater  Improvements  in  gunnery  might  suggest;  nor  would  it  authorize  the 
Executive  to  warn  off,  within  these  extended  limits,  foreign  shii)s  by  a  proclama- 
tion similar  to  that  of  President  Jefferson,  in  1807,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
communicating  with  the  shore.  For  the  latter  purposes  the  three-mile  limit  is 
the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed." 

So  far  as  these  observations  relate  to  criminal  acts.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it 
Is  universally  admitted  that  Jurisdiction  of  offences  may  be  derived  from  the 
locality  either  of  the  act  or  of  the  actor.  The  distinction  really  sought  to  be 
made  is  that  between  preventive  police  and  the  claim  of  territorial  Jurisdiction, 
and,  in  case  of  an  offence  actually  committed,  between  the  right  to  punish  the 
offender.  If  he  comes  within  the  Jurisdiction  or  is  brought  there  by  eztraditon, 
and  the  right  to  arrest  him  outside  of  it 
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demand,  receive,  and  certify  the  manifests  required  to  be  on  board 
certain  vessels,  shall  affix  and  put  proper  fastenings  on  the  hatches 
and  other  communications  with  the  hold  of  any  vessel,  and  shall 
remain  on  board  such  vessels  until  they  arrive  at  the  port  or  place  of 
their  destination." 

"The  statement  in  the  text  [of  Wheaton,  above  quoted]  requires 
further  consideration.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  consent  of  nations 
extends  the  territory  of  a  state  to  a  marine  league  or  cannon-shot  from 
the  coast.  Acts  done  within  this  distance  are  within  the  sovereign 
territory.  The  w^ar  right  of  visit  and  search  ext^ends  over  the  whole 
sea,  but  it  will  not  be  found  that  any  consent  of  nations  can  be  shown 
in  favor  of  extending  what  may  \ye  strictly  called  territoriality,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  beyond  the  marine  league  or  cannon-shot. 
Doubtless  states  have  made  laws  for  revenue  purposes  touching  acts 
done  bevond  territorial  waters,  but  it  will  not  be  found  that,  in  later 
times,  the  right  to  make  seizures  beyond  such  waters  has  been  insisted 
upon  against  the  remonstrance  of  foreign  states,  or  that  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  judicial  precedent  now  stands  sustaining  such  seizures 
when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been  presented.  The  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  provide  that  if  a  vessel  hound 
to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  shall,  except  from  necessity,  unload 
cargo  within  4  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  before  coming  to  the 
proper  port  for  entry  and  unloading,  and  receiving  permission  to  do 
so,  the  cargo  is  forfeit,  and  the  master  incurs  a  penalty  (Act  2d 
March,  1797,  §  27) ;  but  the  statute  does  not  authorize  a  seizure  ot 
a  foreign  vessel  when  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  statute 
may  well  be  construed  to  mean  only  that  a  foreign  vessel,  coming  to 
an  American  port,  and  there  seized  for  a  violation  of  revenue  regula- 
tions committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
confiscated ;  but  that,  to  complete  the  forfeiture,  it  is  essential  that  the 
vessel  shall  be  bound  to  and  shall  come  within  the  territorv  of  the 
United  States  after  the  prohibited  act.  The  act  done  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempt  to  violate  the  revenue 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction.  Under  the  previous  sections  of  that  act 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  revenue  officers  to  board  all  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  their  papers  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast.  If 
foreign  vessels  have  b(»en  boarded  and  seized  on  the  high  sea,  and  have 
been  adjudged  guilty,  and  their  Governments  have  not  objected,  it  is 
probably  either  l)ecause  they  were  not  appealed  to  or  have  acquiesced 
in  the  particular  instance  from  motives  of  comity. 

"  The  cases  cited  in  the  author's  note  do  not  necessarily  and  strictly 
sustain  the  position  taken  in  the  text.  In  the  Louis  (Dodson,  ii,  245), 
the  arrest  was  held  unjustified,  because  made  in  time  of  peace  for  a 
violation  of  municipal  law  beyond  territorial  waters.    The  words  of 
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Sir  William  Scott,  on  pages  245  and  246,  with  reference  to  the  hover- 
ing acts,  are  only  illustrative  of  the  admitted  rule  that  neighboring 
watei's  are  territorial;  and  he  does  not  say,  even  as  an  ohiter  dictum^ 
that  the  territory  for  revenue  purposes  extends  beyond  that  claimed 
for  other  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  an  inquiry  for 
fiscal  or  defensive  purposes,  near  the  coast,  but  beyond  the  marine 
league,  as  under  the  hovering  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  '  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  upon  the  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean ; '  and  adds,  '  a 
recent  Swedish  claim  of  examination  on  the  high  seas,  though  con- 
fined to  foreign  ships  bound  to  Swedish  ports,  and  accompanied,  in  a 
manner  not  very  consistent  or  intelligible,  with  a  disclaimer  of  all 
right  of  visitation,  was  resisted  by  the  British  Government,  and  was 
finally  withdrawn.' " 

Dana,  note  108,  Wheaton's  Int.  Law.  §  179,  p.  258. 

Two  policies  of  insurance  were  obtained  on  the  cargo  of  the  brig 
Aurora^  from  New  York  to  one  or  two  Portuguese  ports  in  Brazil.  In 
each  policy  there  was  an  exception  of  the  risk  of  seizure  for  illicit 
trade  with  the  Portuguese.  The  vessel  was  cleared  out  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  but  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she  disposed  of 
part  of  her  cargo.  Sailing  then  for  Para,  she  fell  in  with  the  Ameri- 
can schooner  Four  Sisters^  bound  for  the  same  port,  and  the  two 
vessels  agreed  to  keep  company.  In  due  time  they  came  to  anchor 
about  four  or  five  leagues  from  land,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Para, 
and  certain  members  of  the  crew  of  each  vessel  went  off  in  the 
schooner's  long  boat  to  speak  to  a  Portuguese  boat  seen  inshore,  with 
a  view,  as  they  alleged,  to  procure  a  pilot  to  take  the  vessels  up  the 
river,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
and,  if  permitted,  sell  their  cargo.  After  the  long  boat  had  put  off, 
the  master  of  the  brig  went  on  board  the  schooner,  and  the  latter 
proceeded  toward  the  shore,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pilot,  and  while 
so  doing  compelled,  by  firing,  a  Portuguese  schooner  to  come  to  arid 
her  master  to  come  on  board,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  latter,  who 
supposed  that  the  vessels  were  French  and  enemies.  Meanwhile,  the 
persons  who  had  gone  ashore  in  the  long  boat  were  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  both  the  brig  and  the 
j-chooner  were  taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  armed  men  in  boats, 
and  carried  into  Para,  where,  with  their  cargoes,  they  were  condemned 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  attempting  to  trade  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Portugal. 

An  action  on  the  case  on  the  two  policies  on  the  cargo  of  the  brig 
was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  defendant,  Mr. 
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Justice  Gushing,  who  charged  the  jury,  saying  that,  while  it  was 
contended  that  the  brig  was  not  within  the  Portuguese  dominions 
•  and  therefore  not  violating  any  of  their  laws,  it  appeared  that  she 
"  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Para  and  anchored  upon  that  coast, 
and  that  the  plaintiff,  with  others  from  the  vessel,  went  on  shore  in 
the  boat  among  the  inhabitants." 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  argued  for  the  plaintiff  that  as 
the  vessel  w^as  "  seized  five  leagues  from  the  land,  at  anchor  on  the 
high  seas,"  she  was  not  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Portugal 
and  not  liable  to  seizure,  and  that  though  the  supercargo  went 
ashore  he  went  for  water,  which  was  legal,  and  did  not  bring  the 
vessel  into  port.  » 

For  the  defendant  it  was  argued  that  the  vessels,  though  four  or 
five  leagues  from  Cape  Baxos,  were  in  the  Bay  of  Para,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Portugal;  that,  besides,  the  rule  of  cannon  shot  did 
not  apply  to  the  right  to  cause  the  revenue  laws  to  be  respected,  as 
was  shown  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that  the  act  of  the 
supercargo  in  going  ashore  really  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  the 
forcing  the  Portuguese  schooner  to  come  to,  would  have  given  a 
right  to  seize  the  vessels,  even  if  they  had  not  been  wnthin  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  from  injury  might  "certainly  be 
exercised  bevond  the  limits  of  its  territorv ;  "  that  a  nation  had  a 
right  to  prohibit  commerce  with  its  colonies,  and  to  use  the  necessary 
means  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws  made  to  protect  that 
right ;  that  these  means  did  not  appear  "  to  be  limited  wnthin  any 
certain  marked  boundaries,  which  remain  the  same  at  all  times  and 
in  all  situations;  "  that  in  "  different  seas  and  on  different  coasts,  a 
wider  or  more  contracted  range  "  would  be  assented  to ;  that  in  the 
channel,  for  example,  where  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  with  the 
north  of  Europe  passes  through  a  very  narrow  sea,  the  seizure  of 
vessels  suspected  of  attempting  an  illicit  trade  must  necessarily' be 
restricted  to  very  narrow  limits,  while  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
seldom  frecjuented  by  vessels  but  for  purposes  of  illicit  trade,  the 
vigilance  of  the  Oovernment  might "  be  extended  somewhat  further;  " 
and  that  the  fact  that  such  vigilance  was  not  always  restricted  to 
cannon  shot  was  shown  by  the  act  of  Congress  giving  revenue  cutters 
the  right  to  visit  vessels  four  leagues  from  the  coast.  The  seizure  of 
the  brig,  therefore,  was  not  an  act  of  lawless  violence. 

Church  V.  Hubbart  (1804),  2  Cranoh,  187,  234. 

"  It  is  true,  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  [in  Church  r.  Hubbart] 
admitted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  against  intended  viola- 
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tions  of  its  laws,  by  seizures  made  within  reasonable  limits,  as  to 
which,  he  said,  nations  must  exercise  cqmity  and  concession,  and  the 
exact  extent  of  which  was  not  settled;  and,  in  the  case  before  the 
court,  the  four  leagues  were  not  treated  as  rendering  the  seizure 
illegal.  This  remark  must  now  be  treated  as  an  unwarranted  admis- 
sion. The  result  of  the  decision  is,  that  the  court  did  not  undertake 
to  pronounce  judicially,  in  a  suit  on  a  private  contract,  that  a  seizure 
of  an  American  vessel,  made  at  four  leagues,  by  a  foreign  power,  was 
void  and  a  mere  trespass.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Rose  v.  Himely 
(Cranch,  iv,  241),  where  a  vessel  was  seized  ten  leagues  from  the 
French  coast,  and  taken  to  a  Spanish  port,  and  condemned  in  a 
French  tribunal  under  municipal  and  not  belligerent  law,  the  court 
held  that  any  seizures  for  municipal  purposes  beyond  the  territory  of 
the  sovereign  are  invalid;  assuming,  perhaps,  that  ten  leagues  must 
be  beyond  the  territorial  limits  for  all  purposes.  In  Hudson  v, 
Guestier  (Cranch,  iv,  293),  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  seizure  was 
municipal,  and  was  made  within  a  league  of  the  French  coast,  the 
majority  of  the  court  held  that  the  jurisdiction  to  make  a  decree  of 
forfeiture  was  not  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  never  taken  into 
a  French  port,  if  posse^ssion  of  her  was  retained,  though  in  a  foreign 
port.  The  judgment  being  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  the  case 
came  up  again,  and  is  reported  in  Cranch,  vi,  281.  At  the  new  trial 
the  place  of  seizure  was  disputed;  and  the  judge  instructed  the  jury, 
that  a  municipal  seizure,  made  within  six  leagues  of  the  French  coast, 
was  valid,  and  gave  a  good  title  to  the  defendant.  The  jury  found  a 
general  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  exceptions  were  taken  to  the 
instructions.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  verdict;  not,  how- 
ever, upon  the  ground  that^  a  municipal  seizure  made  at  six  leagues 
from  the  coast  was  valid,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  French  decree 
of  condemnation  must  be  considered  as  settling  the  facts  involved; 
and  if  a  seizure  within  a  less  distance  from  shore  was  necessary  to 
jurisdiction,  the  decree  may  have  determined  the  fact  accordingly, 
and  the  verdict  in  the  circuit  court  did  not  disclose  the  opinion  of  the 
jury  on  that  point.  The  judges  differed  in  stating  the  principle  of 
this  case  and  of  Rose  v,  Himely;  and  the  report  leaves  the  difference 
somewhat  obscure. 

"  This  subject  was  discussed  incidentally  in  the  case  of  the  Cagliari, 
which  was  a  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  not  for  violation  of  revenue 
laws,  but  on  a  claim,  somewhat  mixed,  of  piracy  and  war.  In  the 
opinion  given  by  Dr.  Twiss  to  the  Sardinian  (lovernment  in  that  case, 
the  learned  writer  refers  to  what  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  an 
exceptional  right  of  search  and  seizure,  for  revenue  purposes,  beyond 
the  marine  league,  and  says  that  no  such  exception  can  be  sustained 
as  a  right.    He  adds :  '  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  where  a  merchant 
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ship  has  been  seized  on  the  high  seas,  the  sovereign  whose  flag  has 
been  violated  waives  his  privilege,  considering  the  offending  ship  to 
have  acted  with  mala  fides  towards  the  other  state  with  which  he  is  in 
amity,  and  to  have  consequently  forfeited  any  just  claim  to  his  pro- 
tection.' He  considers  the  revenue  regulations  of  many  states,  au- 
thorizing visit  and  seizure  beyond  their  waters,  to  be  enforceable  at 
the  peril  of  such  states,  and  to  rest  on  the  express  or  tacit  permission 
of  the  states  whose  vessels  may  be  seized. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  is  settled  that  municipal  seizures 
cannot  be  made,  for  any  purpose,  beyond  territorial  waters.  It  is 
also  settled  that  the  limit  of  these  waters  is,  in  the  absence  of  treaty, 
the  marine  league  or  the  cannon-shot."  % 

Dana,  note  108,  V^heaton's  Int  Law,  §  179,  pp.  259-260. 

By  Article  V.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  February  2, 
1848,  it  was  provided  that  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  should  "  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues 
from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

This  phrase  is  repeated  in  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  December  30^ 
1853,  relating  to  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  Mesilla 
Valley. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  SQth  April  last 
objecting,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  to  that  clause  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  late  treatv  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
by  which  it  is  declared  that  '  the  boundar}'^  line  between  the  two 
Republics  shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leagues  from 
land,'  instead  of  one  league  from  land,  which  you  observe  '  is  ac- 
knowledged by  international  law  and  practice  as  the  extent  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  over  the  sea  that  washes  the  coasts  of  states.' 

"  In  answer  I  have  to  state,  that  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  can 
only  affect  the  rights  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  If  for  their 
mutual  convenience  it  has  l)een  deemed  proper  to  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement,  third  parties  can  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  never  intended  by  this  stipulation 
to  question  the  rights  which  Great  Britain  or  any  other  power  may 
possess  under  the  law  of  nations." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Crampton,  British  min.,  Aug.  19,  1S48, 
MS.  Notes  to  Gr.  Britain,  VII.  185. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday 
and  to  return  the  despatch  of  Commodore  H.  H.  Bell,  which  accom- 
panied it.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  by 
which  the  boundarj-  between  the  United  States  was  beguu  in  the 
Gulf  three  leagues  froni  land  is  still  in  force.  It  was  Intended,  how- 
ever, to  regulate  within  those  limits  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
parties  to  the  instrument  only.  It  could  not  affect  the  rights  of  any 
other  power  under  the  law  of  nations.    It  seems  that  the  peculiarity 
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of  the  clause  adverted  tp  attracted  the  notice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. A  copy  of  the  reply  of  this  Department  upon  the  subject  la 
herewith  enclosed."  (Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Sec. 
of  Navy,  Sept  3,  1863,  61  MS.  Dom.  Let.  499. ) 

"  We  have  always  understood  and  asserted  that,  pursuant  to  public 
law,  no  nation  can  rightfully  claim  jurisdiction  at  sea  beyond  a 
marine  league  from  its  coast. 

"  This  opinion  on  our  part  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  incon-' 
sistent  with  the  facts  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  revenue 
cutters  are  authorized  to  board  vessels  anywhere  within  four  leagues 
of  their  coasts,  and  that  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  so 
called,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  of  the  2d  of  February, 
1848,  the  boundary  line  between  the  dominions  of  the  parties  begins 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land. 

"  It  is  believed,  howeii^er,  that  in  carrying  into  effect  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to,  no  vessel  is  boarded,  if 
boarded  at  all,  except  such  a  one  as,  upon  being  hailed,  may  have 
answered  that  she  was  bound  to  a  port  of  the  United  States.  At  all 
events,  although  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  the  infancy  of 
this  Government,  there  is  no  known  instance  of  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  Government  of  the  trespass  by  a  commander  of 
a  revenue  cutter  upon  the  rights  of  its  flag  under  the  law  of  nations. 

"  In  respect  to  the  provision  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  was  probably  suggested  by  the  passage  in  the  act  of 
Congress  referred  to,  and  designed  for  the  same  purpose,  that  of  pre- 
venting smuggling.  By  turning  to  the  files  of  your  legation,  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Bankhead,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  fSOth  of 
April,  1848,  objected  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  the 
provision  in  question.  Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  replied  in  a  note  of 
the  19th  of  August,  in  that  year,  that  the  stipulation  could  only  affect 
the  rights  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  was  never  intended  to 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  power  under 
the  law  of  nations." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Brit,  min.,  Jan.  22,  1875, 
For.  Uel.  1875,  I.  (>4{MJ.5(). 

An  attack  by  Mexican  officials  on  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  when  distant  more  than  three  miles  from  the  Mexican  coast,  on 
the  ground  of  breach  of  revenue  laws,  is  an  international  offense, 
which  is  not  cured  by  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  assailants,  collusively 
or  corruptly  maintained  in  a  Mexican  court. 

Mr.  firarftf,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Apr.  19,  1879,  MS.  Inst.  Mex. 
XIX.  570. 

In  188^1890,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  Mexican  criminal  process  on 
the  American  schooner  Robert  Ruff,  when,  as  the  master  of  the 
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schcJoner  alleged,  she  was  nine  miles  from  land.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  schooner  was  only  two 
and  a-half  miles  from  the  coast ;  that  she  had  been  farther  out  to  sea, 
but  had  tacked  and  come  inshore  in  order  to  meet  a  boat  carrj'ing 
a  fugitive  whom  she  was  assisting  to  escape.  (For.  Rel.  1890,  620- 
623,  629-631.     See,  also,  For.  Rel.  1889,  611-*>14.) 

"  I  have  received  your  No.  108  of  the  29th  of  January  ultimo,  with 
its  accompanying  copy  and  translation  of  the  note  addressed  to  you 
on  the  24th  of  that  month  by  the  minister  of  state,  giving  the  results 
of  the  investigation  ordered  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  American  vessels  Ethel  A.  Merritt, 
Eunice  P.  Newcomb,  George  Washington,  and  Hattie  Haskell  were 
fired  upon  and  visited  by  Spanish  gunboats,  near  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  May,  June,  and  July  of  last  year.  ... 

"  The  wide  contradiction  between  the  several  statements  does  not 
suffice  to  bring  the  position  of  three  of  the  vessels  at  the  time  within 
the  customary  nautical  league.  This  Government  must  adhere  to  the 
three-mile  rule  as  the  jurisdictional  limit,  and  the  cases  of  visitation 
without  that  line  seem  not  to  be  excused  or  excusable  under  that  rule. 

"  This  Government  frankly  and  fully  accepts  the  disclaimer  of  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  that  any  intention  of  discourtesy  existed 
in  these  proceedings.  It  insists,  however,  on  the  importance  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  jurisdictional  limit.  It  insists  likewise, 
on  the  distinction  between  the  verification  (according  to  the  usual 
procedure  of  revenue  cruisers),  within  a  reasonable  range  of  ap- 
proach, of  vessels  seeking  Spanish  ports  in  the  due  pursuit  of  trade 
therewith,  and  the  arrest  by  armed  force,  without  the  jurisdictional 
three-mile  limit,  of  vessels  not  bound  to  Spanish  ports.  The  consid- 
erations on  these  heads,  advanced  in  my  instruction  to  you  of  August 
11,  seem  not  to  have  attracted  from  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
attention  due  to  their  precise  bearing  on  at  least  three  of  the  cases 
in  hand  imder  the  express  admissions  of  Mr.  Elduayen's  note." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  min.  to  Spain,  No.  Ill,  Mareb 
3.  1881,  For.  Hei.  1881,  1051. 

(7)    PROPOS:  I)   EXTENSION   OF   TERRITORIAL   ZONE. 

§  l''>2. 

"  Spain  claims  a  maritime  jurisdiction  of  six  miles  around  the 
island  of  Cuba.  In  pressing  this  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States,  Spain  has  used  the  argujnent  that  the  modern  improve- 
ment in  gunnery  renders  the  ancient  limit  of  a  marine  league  inade- 
quate to  the  security  of  neutral  states. 

"  When  it  was  understood  at  Paris  that  an  engagement  was  likely 
to  come  off  before  Cherbourg  between  the  United  States  ship  of  war 
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Kearsarge  and  the  pirate  Alabama,  the  French  Government  remon- 
strated with  both  parties  against  firing  within  the  actual  reach  of  the 
shore  by  cannon  balls  fired  from  their  vessels,  on  the  ground  that  the 
effect  of  a  collision  near  the  coast  would  be  painful  to  France. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  think  that  the  subject  may  now  be  profitably 
discussed,  but  there  are  some  preliminary  considerations  which  it  is 
deemed  important  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  ; 

"  First*.  That  the  United  States,  being  a  belligerent  now,  when  the 
other  maritime  states  are  at  peace,  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  existing  construction  of  maritime  law-,  and  cannot,  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  forego  them. 

"  Secondly.  That  the  United  States,  adhering  in  war,  no  less  than 
when  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  to  their  traditional  liber- 
ality towards  neutral  rights,  are  not  unwilling  to  come  to  an  imder- 
standing  upon  the  novel  question  which  has  thus  been  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  in  gimnery. 

"  But,  thirdly,  it  is  manifestly  proper  and  important  that  any  such 
new  construction  of  the  maritime  law  as  Great  Britain  suggests  should 
be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  precise  proposition,  and  then  that  it  should 
receive,  in  some  manner,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  reciprocal  and  oblig- 
atory acknowledgments  from  the  principal  maritime  powders. 

"  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  note  you  have  addressed  to 
me,  the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  seem  to  be  expressed 
in  too  general  terms  to  be  made  the  basis  of  discussion.  Suppose,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that  the  utmost  range  of  cannon  now  is  five  miles, 
are  Her  Majesty's  Government  understood  to  propose  that  the  marine 
boundary  of  neutral  jurisdiction,  which  is  no\V  three  miles  from  the 
coast,  shall  be  extended  tw.o  miles  beyond  the  present  limit?  Again, 
if  cannon  shot  are  to  be  fired  so  as  to  fall  not  only  not  upon  neutral 
land,  but  also  not  upon  neutral  waters,  then,  supposing  the  range  of 
cannot  shot  to  be  five  miles,  are  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
understood  as  proposing  that  cannon  shot  shall  not  be  fired  within  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  neutral  territory  ? 

"  B^inally,  shall  measured  distances  be  excluded  altogether  from  the 
statement,  and  the  proposition  to  be  agreed  upon  be  left  to  extend 
with  the  increased  range  of  gunnery,  or  shall  there  be  a  pronounced 
limit  of  jurisdiction,  whether  five  miles,  eight  miles,  or  any  other 
measured  limit?" 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Burnley,  British  charg(i.  Sept  16,  1864, 

Dip.  Cor.  1864,  II.  708-709. 
Field,  in  his  Int.  Code,  2nd  ed.  §  28,  observes  that,  "  inasmuch  as  cannon 

shot  can  now  be  sent  more  than  two  leagues,  it  seems  desirable  to 

extend  the  territorial  limits  accordingly." 
Perels,  Das  Internationale  offentllche  Seerecht  der  Gegenwart,  §  13,  says: 
'*  The  extension  of  the  line  depends  on  the  range  of  cannon  shot  at 
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the  particular  period.    It  is,  however,  at  such  period  the  same  for 
all  coasts." 
See,  also,  RIvler,  Princlpes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  145;  Blunts<?hli,  §  302; 
Heflfter,  §  75;  Hall,  Int  Law  (4th  ed.),  160. 

At  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  1894  the  Institut  de  Droit  International 
discussed  the  subject  of  territorial  waters,  and  particularly  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  jurisdictional  limits  should  be  extended.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  such  an  extension  should  be  made,  but  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  should  be  carried  and 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  based.  It  was  jQnally 
resolved  that  territorial  waters  should  extend  six  marine  miles  (6<) 
to  the  degree  of  latitude)  from  low-water  mark  for  all  purposes,  and 
that  in  time  of  war  the  bordering  neutral  state  might  fix,  either  by 
a  declaration  of  neutrality  or  by  special  notification,  a  neutral  zone 
beyond  the  six  miles  as  far  as  the  range  of  cannon  shot  for  all 
purposes  of  neutrality.  It  was  also  resolved  that  in  bays  the  terri- 
torial zone  should  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  except  that  it 
should  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  across  the  bay  at  the  place 
nearest  the  entrance  where  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  first 
became  contracted  to  twelve  marine  miles,  unless  usage  had  estab- 
lished a  more  extensive  jurisdiction. 

Institut  de  Droit  Internationa],  Annuaire   (1894-d5),  XIII.  329;    Hall, 
Int.  law  (4th  ed.),  161. 

■ 
"  In  conformity  with  your  recent  oral  request,  I  have  now  the  honor 

to  make  further  response  to  your  unofficial  note  of  November  5th 
last,  which  was  acknowledged  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  by 
informing  you  that  careful  consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
important  inquiry  therein  made  as  to  the  views  of  the  United  States 
Government  touching  the  expediency  of  settling  by  treaty  among 
the  interested  powers  the  question  of  the  extent  of  territorial  juris- 
diction over  maritime  waters. 

"  This  Government  would  not  be  indisposed,  should  a  sufficient 
number  of  maritime  powers  concur  in  the  proposition,  to  take  part 
in  an  endeavor  to  reach  an  accord  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
international  law  as  well  as  of  conventional  regulation,  by  which  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  bounded  by  the  high  seas,  should 
henceforth  extend  six  nautical  miles  from  low-water  mark,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  that  this  six-mile  limit  shall  also  be  that  of  the 
neutral  maritime  zone. 

"  I  am  unable,  however,  to  express  the  views  of  this  Government 
upon  the  subject  more  precisely  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the 
important  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
such  a  modification  of  existing  international  and  conventional  law 
upon  the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of  adjacent  States  and  the  applica- 
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tion  of  existing  treaties  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  headlands  and 
bays. 

"  I  need  scarcely  observe  to  you  that  an  extension  of  the  headland 
doctrine,  by  making  territorial  all  bays  situated  within  promontories 
twelve  miles  apart  instead  of  six,  would  affect  bodies  of  water  now 
deemed  to  be  high  seas  and  whose  use  is  the  subject  of  existing  con- 
ventional stipulations." 

Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Weckherlin,  Dutch  mln.,  Feb.  15,  1890, 
MS.  notes  to  the  Netherlands,  VIII.  359. 

The  inquiry  of  the  Dutch  minister  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  territorial  waters  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in 
1894.  (Mr.  Olney  to  Mr.  de  Weckherlin,  Nov.  9,  1895,  MS.  notes  to 
the  Neth.,  VIII.  355.) 

See,  also,  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  Spanish  min., 
May  4,  1896,  MS.  notes  to  Spain,  XI.  163. 

8.  Bays. 

§  1*'>3. 

''  The  essential  facts  are,  That  the  river  Delaware  takes  its  rise 

within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ; 
DeUware  Bay.         ,,  rj^y^^^^  -^^  ^^le  whole  of  its  descent  to  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  it  is  covered  on  each  side  by  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 

"  That,  from  tide  water,  to  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  called  the  river  Delaware; 

"  That,  at  this  distance  from  the  sea,  it  widens  and  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  which  it  retains  to  the  mouth ; 

"  That  its  mputh  is  formed  by  the  capes  Henlopen  and  May ;  the 
former  belonging  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  property  and  jurisdic- 
tion, the  latter  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; 

"  That  the  Delaware  does  not  lead  from  the  sea  to  the  dominions 
of  any  foreign  nation ; 

"  That,  from  the  establishment  of  the  British  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  to  the  American  Revolution,  it  was  deemed 
the  peculiar  navigation  of  the  British  Empire; 

"  That,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
1783,  his  Britannic  Majesty  relinquished,  with  the  privity  of  France, 
the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces 
and  colonies; 

"And  that  the  Grange  was  arrested  m  the  Delaware,  with  171  the 
capes^  before  she  had  reached  the  sea,  after  her  departure  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

"  It  is  a  principle,  firm  in  reason,  supported  by  the  civilians,  and 
tacitly  approved  in  the  document  transmitted  by  the  French  minister, 
that,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  territory,  is  absolutely  unlawful. 
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"  Hence  the  inquiry  is  reduced  to  this  simple  form,  whether  the 
place  of  seizure  was  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States? 

"  From  a  question  originating  under  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
is  obviously  and  properly  excluded  every  consideration  of  a  dominion 
over  the  sea.  The  solidity  of  our  neutral  right  does  not  depend,  in 
this  case,  on  any  of  the  various  distances  claimed  on  that  element 
by  different  nations  possessing  the  neighboring  shore;  but  if  it  did, 
the  field  would  probably  be  found  more  extensive,  and  more  favorable 
to  our  demand,  than  is  supposed  by  the  document  above  referred  to. 
For  the  necessary  or  natural  law  of  nations,  unchanged  as  it  is,  in 
this  instance,  by  any  compact  or  other  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  will,  perhaps,  when  combined  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783,  justify  us  in  attaching  to  our  coasts  an  extent  into  the  sea 
beyond  the  reach  of  cannon  shot. 

"  In  like  manner  is  excluded  every  consideration,  how  far  the  spot 
of  seizure  was  capable  of  being  defended  by  the  United  States.  For, 
although  it  will  not  be  conceded  that  this  could  not  be  done,  yet  will 
it  rather  appear,  that  the  mutual  rights  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  supersede  the  necessity 
of  such  an  investigation. 

"  No;  the  corner  stone  of  our  claim  is,  that  the  United  States  are 
proprietors  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware,  from  its  head 
to  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

"  The  high  ocean,  in  general^  it  is  true,  is  unsusceptible  of  becoming 
property.  It  is  a  gift  of  nature,  manifestly  destined  for  the  use  of 
all  mankind;  inexhaustible  in  its  benefits;  not  admitting  metes  and 
bounds.  But  rivers  may  be  appropriated,  because  the  reverse  is  their 
situation.  Were  they  open  to  all  the  world,  they  would  prove  the 
inlets  of  perpetual  disturbance  and  discord;  would  soon  be  rendered 
barren  by  the  number  of  those  who  would  share  in  their  products; 
and  moreover  they  may  be  defined. 

'' '  A  river,  considered  merely  as  such,  is  the  property  of  the  people 
through  whose  lands  it  flows,  or  Qf  him  under  whose  jurisdiction  that 
l)e()ple  ^s.' — Grot,^  b.  2,  c.  2,  s.  12. 

'"Rivers  might  he  held  in  property;  though  neither  where  they 
rise,  nor  where  they  discharge  themselves,  be  within  our  territor^N  but 
they  join  to  water  above  and  below,  or  the  sea.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
that  the  larger  portion  of  water,  that  is,  the  sides,  is  shut  up  in  our 
banks,  and  that  the  river,  in  respect  to  our  land,  is  itself  small  and 
insignificant.' — Grof.^  b.  2,  c.  3,  s.  7;  and  Barheyrac^  in  his  note,  sub- 
joins, that  neither  of  these  is  necessary. 

"'Rivers  may  be  the  property  of  whole  states.' — ^/^w/.,  b.  3,  c.  3,  s,  4. 

" '  To  render  a  thing  capable  of  being  appropriated,  it  is  not  strictJy 
necessary  that  we  should  enclose  it,  or  be  able  to  enclose  it,  within 
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artificial  bounds,  or  such  as  are  different  from  its  own  substance;  it 
is  sufficient,  if  the  compass  and  extent  of  it  can  be  any  way  deter- 
mined. And  therefore  Grotius  hath  given  himself  a  needless  trouble, 
when,  to  prove  rivers  capable  of  property,  he  useth  the  argument, 
that,  although  they  are  bounded  by  the  land  at  neither  end,  but  united 
to  the  other  rivers  or  the  sea,  yet  it  is  enough  that  the  greater  part  of 
them — that  is,  their  sides — are  enclosed.' — Puff.^  b.  4,  c.  5,  s.  3. 

" '  Wlien  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  in  order  to  settle 
there,  it  possesses  everything  included  in  it,  as  lands,  lakes,  rivers,' 
&c.—Vaftel,  b.  1,  c.  22,  s.  266. 

"  To  this  list  might  be  added  Bynkershoek  and  Selden.  But  the 
dissertation  of  the  former,  de  dominio  7nari.s,  cannot  be  quoted  with 
advantage  in  detachment ;  and  the  authority  of  the  latter,  on  this 
head,  may,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  partake  too  much  of  affection  for 
the  hypothesis  of  mare  clausnm.  As  Selden,  however,  sinks  in  influ- 
ence on  this  question,  so  must  Grotius  rise,  who  contended  for  the 
mare  liber um;  and  his  accurate  commentator,  Rutherforth,  confirms 
his  principles  in  the  following  passage :  'A  nation,  by  settling  upon 
anv  tract  of  land,  which  at  the  time  of  such  settlement  had  no  other 
owner,  acquires,  in  respect  of  all  other  nations,  an  exclusive  right  of 
full  or  absolute  property,  not  only  in  the  land,  but  in  the  waters  like- 
wise that  are  included  within  the  land,  such  as  rivers,  pools,  creeks, 
or  bays.  The  absolute  property  of  a  nation,  in  what  it  has  thus 
seized  upon,  is  its  right  of  territory.' — 2  Ruth.^  b.  2,  c.  9,  s.  6. 

"  Congress,  too,  have  acted  on  these  ideas,  when,  in  their  collection 
•  laws,  they  ascril>e  to  a  State  the  rivers  wholly  wuthin  that  State. 

"  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  spot  of  seizure  is  attempted  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  these  respectable  authorities,  as 
being  in  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  instead  of  the  riner  Delaware. 

"  Who  can  seriously  doubt  the  identity  of  the  river  and  haij  of 
Delaware?  How  often  are  different  portions  of  the  same  stream 
denominated  differently?  This  is  sometimes  accidental;  sometimes, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  the  intercourse  lietween  man  and 
man,  by  easy  distinctions  of  space.  Are  not  this  river  and  this  bay 
fed  by  the  same  springs  from  the  land,  and  the  same  tides  from  the 
ocean?  Are  not  both  doublv  flanked  bv  the  territorv  of  the  United 
States?  Have  any  local  laws,  at  any  time,  provided  variable  ar- 
rangements for  the  river  and  the  bay?  Has  not  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  contiguous  States  been  exercised  equally  on  both  ? 

"  But  suppose  that  the  river  was  dried  up,  and  the  hay  alone  re- 
mained, Grotius  continues  the  argument  of  the  7th  section,  of  the  3d 
chapter,  of  the  2d  book  above  cited,  in  the  following  words: 

"  *  By  this  instance  it  seems  to  appear,  that  the  property  and  domin- 

H.  Doc.  551 47 
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ion  of  the  sea  might  belong  to  him,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  lands 
on  both  sides,  though  it  be  open  above,  as  a  gulf,  or  above  and  l)elow, 
as  a  strait ;  provided  it  is  not  so  great  a  part  of  the  sea,  that,  when  com- 
pared with  the  land  on  both  sides,  it  can  not  be  supposed  to  l)e 
some  part  of  them.  And  now,  what  is  thus  lawful  to  one  king  or 
people,  may  be  also  lawful  to  two  or  three,  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
take  possession  of  a  sea,  thus  enclosed  within  their  lands;  for  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  a  river,  which  separates  two  nations,  has  first  been 
possessed  by  both,  and  then  divided.' 

*' '  The  gulfs  and  channels,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  are,  according  to  the 
regular  course,  supposed  to  telong  to  the  people  with  whose  lands 
they  are  encompassed.' — l^^fff-^  b.  4,  c.  5,  s.  8. 

'' Valin,  in  b.  5,  tit.  1,  p.  OSo,  of  his  commentary  on  the  marine 
ordonnance  of  France,  virtually  acknowledges  that  particular  s**as 
may  be  appropriated.  After  reviewing  the  contest  l)etween  (irotius 
and  Selden,  he  says:  '  S'il  (Selden)  sVn  fiit  done  tenu  la,  on  j)lut6t 
s'il  eut  distingue  Tocean  des  mers  particulieres,  et  meme  dans  Tocean 
Tetendue  de  mer  qui  doit  etre  censee  appartenir  aux  souverains  des 
cotes  qui  en  sont  baignees,  sa  victoire  out  ete  complette.' 

'*  These  remarks  may  be  enforced  l)y  asking,  AVliat  nation  (»an  Ih» 
injured  in  its  rights,  by  the  Delaware  being  appropriated  to  the 
United  States?  And  to  what  degree  may  not  the  United  States  Ixj 
injured,  on  the  contrary  giound?  It  communicates  with  no  foreign 
dominion;  no  foreign  naticm  has,  ever  before,  exacted  a  community 
of  right  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  main  sea;  under  the  former  and  j)resent 
governments,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  has  been  asserted ;  by  the  very 
first  collection  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  1789,  the  county 
of  Cape  May,  which  includes  Cape  May  itself,  and  all  the  waters 
thereof,  theretofore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, are  comprehended  in  the  district  of  Bridgetown.  The  whole  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  reaching  to  Cape  Ilenlopen,  is  made  one  dis- 
trict. Nay,  unless  these  positions  can  be  maintained,  the  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  which,  in  the  same  law,  is  so  fully  assumed  to  Ik»  within 
the  United  States,  and  which,  for  the  length  of  the  Virginia  territory, 
is  subject  to  the  process  of  several  counties  to  any  extent,  will  become 
a  rendezvous  to  all  the  world,  without  any  possilile  control  from  the 
United  States.  Nor  will  the  evil  stop  here.  It  will  re(|uire  but 
another  short  link  in  the  j)r(K*ess  of  reasoning,  to  disappropriate  the 
mouths  of  some  of  our  most  important  rivers.  If,  as  Vattel  inclines  to 
think  in  the  2i)4th  section  of  his  first  book,  the  Romans  were  free  to 
appropriate  the  Mediterranean,  merely  Ix^cause  they  secured,  by  one 
single  stroke,  the  immense  range  of  their  coast,  how  much  stronger 
must  the  vindication  of  the  United  States  be,  should  they  adopt  maxiin.s 
for  prohibiting  foreigners  from  gaining,  without  permission,  access 
into  the  heart  of  their  countrv. 
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"  This  inquiry  might  be  enlarged  by  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
practice  of  foreign  nations,  in  such  circumstances.  But  I  pass  it  by ; 
because  the  United  States,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career,  ought 
not  to  be  precipitate  in  declaring  their  approbation  of  any  usages, 
(the  precise  facts  concerning  which  we  may  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand) imtil  those  usages  shall  have  grown  into  principles,  and  are 
incorporated  into  the  law  of  nations;  and  because  no  usage  has  ever 
been  accepted,  which  shakes  the  foregoing  principles. 

"  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  Grnncje  has  been  seized  on  neutral 
ground.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  duty  arising  from  the  illegal  act 
is  restitution." 

Opinion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  At.  CJen.,  May  14,  17J)3,  on  the  case  of  the 
British  ship  Gratif/r,  seizoil  in  the  Delaware  Bay  by  the  French 
frigate  UEmhuscade,  Am.  State  I'ap.  For.  Rei.  1.  148;  1  Op.  At. 
(ien.  32. 

"  The  State  of  Delaware  has  uniformly  claimed  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Delaware  Bay  to  low-water  mark 
on  the  Jersey  shore.  .  .  .  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  there 
has  been  no  resistance  of  this  claim.  ...  On  the  part,  also,  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  this  claim,  though  resisted  in  its  full  extent, 
has  been  partially  accede<l  to  and  acknowledged,  that  State  having 
limited  her  claim  of  jurisdiction  to  the  main  shii)  channel  of  the 
bay."     (State  v.  Morris,  1  Harr.  (Del.)  326.) 

The  Bristol  Channel  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  dividing  England  from 

Wales.  Beginning  at  the  river  Severn,  it  attains,  in 
its  decent  of  more  than  90  miles,  a  considerable 
width — much  greater  than  that  of  Conception  Bay,  in  Newfoundland. 
In  1858  certain  persons,  said  to  be  American  citizens,  were  indicted 
in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  for  the  offence  yf  felonious  wounding, 
committed  on  an  American  vessel  in  the  Penarth  Roads,  in  Bristol 
Channel,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire, 
at  a  spot  never  left  dry  by  the  tide,  but  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  land  which  is  so  left  dry.  The  place  in  question  was  between 
(xlamorganshire  and  the  Flat  Holms,  an  island  treated  as  part  of  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  the  ship  being  at  the  time  two  miles  from  the 
island  on  the  inside.  It  was  about  ten  miles  fi-om  the  opposite  shore 
of  Somersetshire,  and  90  miles  from  the  Roads  to  the  month  of  the 
channel.  It  was  held  that  the  part  of  the  sea  where  the  vessel  lay 
was  within  the  body  of  the  county  of  (xlamorgaii.  Cockburn,  C.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

"  The  sea  in  question  is  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  both  shores  of 
which  form  part  of  England  and  Wales,  of  the  county  of  Somerset 
on  the  one  side  and  the  county  of  Glamorgan  on  the  other.  We  are 
of  opinion  that,  looking  at  the  local  situation  of  this  sea,  it  must  be 
taken  to  belong  to  the  counties  n^sjjectively  by  the  shores  of  which  it 
is  bounded ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Holms,  between  which  and  the  shore 
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of  the  County  of  Glamorgan  the  place  in  question  is  situated,  having 

always  been  treated  as  part  of  the  parish  of  Cardiff  and  as  part  of 

the  county  of  Glamorgan,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  principle  on 

which  we  proceed,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  this  inland  sea  between 

the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Glamorgan  is  to  be  considered  as  within 

the  counties  by  the  shores  of  which  its  several  parts  are  respe<;tively 

bounded.     We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  place  in  question  is 

within  the  body  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan." 

Reg.  i\  Cunningham  (1859),  BeU  s  C.  C.  72,  »>.  See  a  discussion  of  this 
case  In  Direct  United  States  Cable  Co.  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Co.  (1877),  L.  R.  2  App.  Cas.  394. 

Conception  Bay  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Newfoundland,  between 

two  promontories,  the  southern  ending  at  Cape  St. 
oncep  on   ay.    jrj.^jj^jg  ^^^  ^j^^  northern  at  Split  Point.     The  bay  is 

well  marked,  the  distance  from  its  head  to  Cape  St.  Francis  being 
about  40  miles,  and  from  its  head  to  Split  Point  about  50  miles.  The 
average  width  is  about  15  miles,  but  the  distance  from  Cape  St. 
Francis  to  Split  Point  is  rather  more  than  20  miles.  A  telegraph 
company  having  laid  a  cable  to  a  buoy  more  than  30  miles  within  the 
bay,  but  at  no  point  within  3  miles  of  the  shore,  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  territorial  dominion  over  a  body  of  water  of  such  configura- 
tion and  dimensions  as  that  in  question.  The  court,  after  examining 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  common  law  and  of  the  law  of  nations, 
said: 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  their  lordships  that  jurists  and  text  writers 
are  agreed  what  are  the  rules  as  to  dimensions  and  configuration, 
which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  bay  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  posseasing  the 
adjoining  coasts;  and  it  has  never,  that  they  can  find,  been  made  the 
ground  of  any  judicial  determination.  If  it  were  necessary  in  this 
case  to  lay  down  a  rule  the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  not  deter  their 
lordships  from  attempting  to  fulfill  it.  But  in  their  opinion  it  is  not 
necessary  so  to  do.  It  seems  to  them  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  British 
Government  has  for  a  long  period  exercised  dominion  over  this  bay, 
and  that  their  claim  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  other  nations,  so  as  to 
show  that  the  bay  has  been  for  a  long  time  occupied  exclusively  by 
Great  Britain,  a  circumstance  which  in  the  tribunals  of  any  country 
would  be  very  important.  And  moreover  (which  in  a  British  tri- 
bunal is  conclusive)  the  British  legislature  has  by  acts  of  Parliament 
declared  it  to  be  part  of  the  British  territory,  and  part  of  the  country 
made  subject  to  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland." 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Co.  v,  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.  (1877), 
L.  R.  2  App.  Cas.  394,  citing  Fitzherbert's  Abridgment  "  Corone," 
399 :  Coke,  4  Institute,  140 ;  Hale,  De  Jure  Maris,  p.  1,  c  4 ;  Reg.  t?. 
Cunningham,  Beirs  C.  C.  86 ;  Kent's  Com.  29,  30. 
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By  section  5  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1882,  reestablishing  the  Court  of 

Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims,  it  was  provided 
esape    e    ay.    ^j^^^  ^j^^  tribunal  should  receive  and  examine  certain 

classes  of  claims,  among  which  were  "  claims  directly  resulting  from 
damage  done  on  the  high  seas  by  Confederate  cruisers  during  the 
late  rebellion,  including  vessels  and  cargoes  attacked  on  the  high  seas, 
although  the  loss  or  damage  occuiTed  within  four  miles  of  the  shore." 

In  the  case  of  Stetson  v.  The  United  States,  No.  3993,  class  1,  a 
claim  was  made  under  this  clause  for  the  destruction,  in  October,  1862, 
of  the  ship  Alleganean  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  a  Confederate 
naval  force,  while  she  lay  at  anchor  in  rough  water  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  River  and  opposite  Guinn's  Island.  It 
was  established  by  the  evidence  that  the  ship  was  at  the  time  of  her 
capture  and  destruction  more  than  four  miles  from  any  shore. 

The  court,  in  deciding  the  case,  observed  that  the  term  "  high  seas," 
as  used  by  legislative  bodies,  had  been  construed  to  express  widely 
different  meanings.  As  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  courts, 
it  was  held  to  mean  the  waters  of  the  sea  "exterior  to  low-water 
mark."  In  international  law  it  had  been  held  to  mean  "  only  so 
much  of  the  ocean  as  is  exterior  to  a  line  running  parallel  to  the 
shore  and  some  distance  therefrom,  commonly  such  distance  as  can 
be  defended  by  artillery  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  a  cannon  shot 
or  a  marine  league  (3  nautical  or  4  statute  miles)."  It  was  in  this 
sense,  so  the  court  held,  that  the  term  was  used  in  the  act  of  June  5, 
1882 ;  and  therefore  such  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
as  were  within  4  statute  miles  of  either  shore  formed  no  part  of  the 
high  seas  in  the  sense  of  the  act.  But,  how  as  to  other  waters  of  the 
bay  ?  "  The  distance,"  said  the  court,  "  between  Cape  Henry  and 
Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  said  to  be  12  miles,  and 
it  is  stated  that  lines  starting  from  points  between  the  capes,  4  miles 
from  each,  and  running  up  the  bay  that  distance  from  either  shore, 
would  not  intercept  each  other  within  125  miles  from  the  starting 
points.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  Alleganean  was  anchored  be- 
tween such  lines  at  the  time  of  destruction.  Was  she  upon  the  high 
seas  as  the  court  defines  the  statutory  term  ?  "  The  court,  after  citing 
Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  I.  §  200;  Grotius,  B.  II.  c.  3,  §§  7,  8;  Vattel,  I. 
B.  I.  c.  23,  §  291;  Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  Dana's  ed.'  255;  Kent,  Com.  I. 
29,  30;  Woolsey,  Int.  Law,  §  GO;  Wharton,  Int.  Law,  §  192;  Regina 
V.  Cunningham,  Bell's  C.  C.  72 ;  Direct  Cable  Co.  r.  Anglo-American 
Tel.  Co.,  2  App.  Cas.  349,  discussed  the  physical  situation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  its  rise  and  inclusion  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  concerning  it,  and  reached  the 
following  conclusion : 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  question,  the  con- 
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figuration  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  fact  that  its  headlands  are  well 
marked,  and  but  twelve  miles  apart,  that  it  and  its  tributaries  are 
wholly  within  our  own  territory,  that  the  boundary  lines  of  adjacent 
States  encompass  it;  that  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  country  it 
has  been  claimed  to  be  territorial  w^aters,  and  that  the  claim  has  never 
been  questioned ;  that  it  cannot  become  the  pathway  from  one  nation 
to  another;  and  remembering  the  doctrines  of  the  recognized  author- 
ities upon  international  law,  as  well  as  the  holdings  of  the  Knglish 
courts  as  to  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Conception  Bay,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  nuitter  of  the  brig  Grange  and  the  position  taken  by  the 
(jovernment  as  to  Delaware  Bay,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Chesapeake  Bay  nmst  be  held  to  be  w^holly  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
hiid  no  part  of  tlie  '  high  seas '  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  in  section  5  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1872." 

Second  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims,  Stetson  r.  United 
States,  No.  8998,  class  1  ;  Moore,  Int  Arbitrations,  IV.  4332-^341.  The 
court,  in  referring  to  the  detMsion  in  the  case  of  the  GrangCy  said : 
**  It  wiH  hardly  be  said  that  Delaware  Bay  is  any  the  less  an  inland 
sea  than  Chesai>eake  Bay.  Its  configuration  is  not  such  as  to  make 
it  so,  and  the  distance  from  Cape  May  to  Caije  Ilenlopen  is  apimr- 
ently  as  great  as  that  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles." 

Complaint  was  made  against  defendant  for  taking  fish  with   a 

purse  seine  in  the  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay,  within 

BunardsBay.  ^j^^  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  found  guilty.  The  distance  between  the  headlands  at  the  mouth 
of  Buzzards  Bay  is  more  than  one  and  less  than  two  marine  leagues. 
The  place  W'here  the  act  was  committed  w-as  wuthin  the  bay,  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore,  but  at  a  point  where  the  bay 
is  more  than  tw^o  marine  leagues  wide.  By  the  public  statutes  or 
Massachusetts  (chap.  1,  sec.  12)  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Com- 
monw^ealth  extend  one  marine  league  from  the  seashore  at  low- 
water  mark.  When  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  two 
marine  leagues  in  width  l:)etween  its  headlands  a  straight  line  from 
one  headland  to  the  other  is  equivalent  to  the  shore  line,  and  the 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  are  declared  to 
extend  to  all  places  within  the  boundaries  thereof,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  granted  over  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  ''  We  regard  it  as  established,"  said  the  court,  *"  that, 
as  between  nations,  the  minimum  limit  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  a  nation  over  tide  waters  is  a  marine  league  from  the  coast,  and 
that  bays  wholly  within  its  territory  not  exceeding  two  marine 
leagues  in  width  at  the  mouth  are  within  this  limit,  and  that  included 
in  this  territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  right  of  control  over  fisheries, 
whether  the  fish  be  migratory,  free-swimming  fish,  or  free-moving 
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fish  like  lobsters,  or  fish  attached  to  or  imbedded  in  the  soil.  The 
open  sea  within  this  limit  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  common  right 
of  navigation,  and  all  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  self -protection 
in  time  of  war,  or  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenue,  ex- 
ercise an  authority  V)eyond  this  limit.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
British  Crown  will  claim  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in  the  bays  and  in 
the  open  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  (ireat  Britain  to  at  least  this 
extent  whenever  there  is  any  occasion  to  determine  the  ownership. 
The  authorities  are  collected  in  Gould  on  Waters,  Part  I.  cc.  1,  2,  and 
notes.  See  also  Neill  v,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  8  App.  Cas.  135 ;  Gam- 
mell  V,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  3  Macq.  419 ;  Mowat  i\ 
McFee,  5  Sup.  Ct.  of  Canada,  66 ;  The  Queen  r,  Cubitt,  22  Q.  B.  D. 
622;   St.  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  22." 

Commonwealth  r.  Manchester  (1890),  152  Mass.  2:^0.     Affirmed  In  Man 
Chester  r.  Massachusetts.  l.SJ)  U.  S.  240. 

9.  Determination  of  Boundaries. 

(1)    POLITICAL    questions. 

§  154, 

In  a  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation 
as  to  boundary,  the  courts  will  follow  the  decision  of  those  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  which  the  assertion  of  its  interests 
against  foreign  powers  is  confided,  /.  e.^  the  legislative  and  executive. 

Foster  r.  NellsoiL  2  Pet.  25.S:     Garcia   r.  Lee,  12  Pet.  511;  WiUiams  r. 
Suffolk  Ins.  Co.,  13  Pet.  415;  United  States  v.  Reynes,  9  Howard,  127. 

To  an  application  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  restrain  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Alaska  from  enforcing  a  sentence  of  forfeiture 
of  a  British  vessel  for  taking  seals  unlawfully  in  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea  (In  re  Cooper,  11^8  U.  S.  404),  it  was  objected  that,  as  the  allega- 
tion of  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  district  court  Avas  based  on  the 
alleged  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  at  the  place  of 
seizure,  which  was  fifty-seven  miles  from  any  land,  and  as  this  ques- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was  then  a  subject  of 
controversy  with  Great  Britain,  the  judiciary  must  follow  the  action 
of  any  political  department  of  the  (jovernment  or,  at  any  rate,  ab- 
stain from  a  decision  upon  the  question  pending  its  political  deter- 
mination. For  the  petitioner  it  was  urged  that,  even  assuming  that 
the  Executive  might  alone  bind  the  courts  in  respect  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  foreign  territory,  the  changes  in  foreign  governments,  the 
existence  of  civil  war  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  character  of  a 
foreign  minister,  the  Executive,  without  the  clear  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congi-ess,  could  never,  by  determining  a  so-called  political  question 
or  by  construing  an  act  of  Congress  or  a  treaty,  conclude  the  right  of 
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I^i'sons  or  property  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  conehide  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  a  determination 
of  these  rights  (Little  r.  Barreme,  2  Cranch,  170,  177;  United  States 
V.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407,  418)  ;  and  it  was  argued  that  Congress, 
in  passing  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  in  relation  to  the  seals  in  Bering 
Sea,  deliberately  declined  to  determine  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in  that  sea.  In  response  to  these 
arguments  the  court  said  that  it  did  not  appear  by  the  act  in  ques- 
tion that  Congress  had  "  invited  "  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  determine  that  question ;  but  that  there  was,  on  the  contrary, 
much  force  in  the  position  that  the  passage  of  the  act,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  previous  executive  action  and  of  the  diplomatic 
situation,  justified  the  President  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty 
*'  to  adhere  to  the  construction  already  insisted  uj^on  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  to  act  accord- 
ingly. If  this  be  so,"  continued  the  court,  "  the  application  calls 
upon  the  court,  while  negotiations  are  pending,  to  decide  whether 
the  Government  is  right  or  wrong,  and  to  review  the  action  of  the 
political  departments  upon  the  question  contrary  to  the  settled  law 
in  that  regard.  Foster  r,  Neilson,  2  Pet.  253;  Williams  v.  Suffolk 
Ins.  Co.,  3  Sumner,  270;  S.  C.  on  certificate  of  division,  13  Pet.  415; 
Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1;  Georgia  r.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50;  Jones 
V.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202;  Nabob  of  Carnatic  r.  East  India 
Company,  1  Ves.  Jr.  371 ;  S.  C,  2  Ves.  Jr.  56 ;  Barclay  i\  Russell,  3 
Ves.  Jr.  424 ;  Penn.  v.  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  Sr.  444  .  .  . 

"  We  are  not  to  be  understood,  however,  as  underrating  the  weight 
of  the  argument  that  in  a  case  involving  private  rights,  the  court 
may  be  obliged,  if  those  rights  are  dependent  upon  the  construction 
of  acts  of  Congress  or  of  a  treaty,  and  the  case  turns  upon  a  question, 
public  in  its  nature,  which  has  not  been  determined  by  the  political 
departments  in  the  form  of  a  law  specifically  settling  it,  or  authoriz- 
ing the  Executive  to  do  so,  to  render  judgment,  '  since  we  have  no 
more  right  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  which  is  given  than  to  usurp 
that  which  is  not  given.' 

"  But  we  need  not  go  further  in  this  direction,  as  our  decision 
rests  upon  narrower  grounds." 

In  re  Cooper  (1892),  143  IT.  S.  472,  502-50.5.  The  court  then  decided  that 
as,  upon  the  face  of  the  libel,  the  facts  found,  and  the  final  decree, 
none  of  which  disclosed  the  exact  place  of  the  seizure,  the  district 
court  clearly  had  jurisdiction,  the  writ  of  prohibition  should  not 
Issue.  The  observations  of  the  cnnirt,  therefore,  on  the  political  ques- 
tion, though  suggestive,  were  not  material  to  the  decision  actually 
made. 

"  Who  is  the  sovereign,  rie  ju7'e  or  de  facto,  of  a  territory  is  not  a 
judicial  but  a  political  question,  the  determination  of  which  by  the 
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legislative  and  executive  departments  of  any  government  conclusively 
binds  the  judges,  as  well  as  all  other* officers,  citizens,  and  subjects 
of  that  government.  This  principle  has  always  been  upheld  by  this 
court,  and  has  been  affirmed  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheat.  246,  324 ;  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheat. 
610;  The  Divina  Pastora,  4  Wheat.  52;  Foster  r.  Neilson,  2  Pet. 
253,  307,  309 ;  Keane  r.  M cDonough,  8  Pet.  308 ;  Garcia  v.  Lee,  12  Pet. 
511,  520;  Williams  r.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.,  13  Pet.  415;  United  States  v. 
Yorba,  1  Wall.  412,  423;  United  States  r.  Lynde,  11  Wall.  632,  638. 
It  is  equally  well  settled  in  England.  The  Pelican,  Edw.  Adm. 
appx.  D;  Taylor  t\  Barclay,  2  Sim.  213;  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day, 
3  DeG.,  F.  &  J.  217,  221,  233;  Republic  of  Peru  r.  Peruvian  Guano 
Co.,  36  Ch.  D.  489,  497;  Republic  of  Peru  r.  Dreyfus,  38  Ch.  D.  348, 
356,  359." 

Jones  V.  United  States  (1890),  ^H1  U.  S.  202,  212-213,  Gray;  J.,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court. 

"  In  United  States  v.  Arredondo  the  court,  referring  to  Foster  v. 
Neilson,  said :  '  This  court  did  not  deem  the  settlement  of  boundaries 
a  judicial  but  a  political  question^ — that  it  was  not  its  duty  to  lead^ 
but  to  follow  the  action"  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government.' 
The  same  principles  were  recognized  in  Cherokee  Nation  v,  Georgia 
and  Garcia  v,  Lee.  These  authorities  .  .  .  relate  to  questions  of 
boundary  between  independent  nations." 

United  States  r.  Texas  (1892),  143  IT.  S.  (J21,  639,  discussing  Foster  i\ 
Neilson,  2  IVt.  2r)3,  mi,  309;  Clierokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1, 
21;  T'nited  States  v.  Arredondo,  0  Pet.  (.91,  711  ;  and  Garcia  r.  Lee, 
12  Pet.  511,  517. 

"All  courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  government  whose 
laws  they  administer,  or  of  its  recognition  or  denial  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  foreign  power;  as  appearing  from  the  public  acts  of  the 
legislature  and  executive,  although  those  acts  are  not  formally  put  in 
evidence,  nor  in  accord  with  the  pleadings.  United  States  v.  Reynes, 
9  How.  127;  Kennett  t\  Chambers,  14  How.  38;  Hoyt  v.  Russell, 
117  U.  S.  401,  404;  Coffee  o,  Grover,  128  U.  S.  1;  State  v,  Dunwell, 
?^  R.  I.  127;  State  /'.  Wagner,  01  Maine,  178;  Taylor  r.  Barclay,  and 
Emperor  of  Austria  /'.  Day,  above  cited ;  1  Greenl.  p]v.  section  6." 

Jones  V.  United  States  (1890).  WM  V.  S.  202,  214. 

(2)    RIGHTS   OF    INDIVIDUALS. 

§   155. 

By  the  compact  settling  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee it  was  declared  that  all  titles  and  claims  to  land  derived  from 
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t'ither  government  in  the  disputed  territory  should  remain  as  secuiv 
as  if  derived  from  the  government  within  whase  limits  they  fell 
und^r  the  settlement.  Two  contesting  titles,  derived  from  grant;? 
from  Virginia,  were  set  up  to  lands  which  fell  in  Tennessee.  One 
of  the  parties  brought  an  action  of  ejectment,  in  which  he  offered 
certain  evidence.  Objection  w'as  made  to  the  evidence  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  establish  only  an  equitable  title,  acquired  previously 
to  the  grant,  and  that  this  was  inadmissible  bec4iuse  such  a  claim 
could  not  be  asserted  in  an  action  of  ejectment  in  Virginia.  Held^ 
that  remedies  in  respect  to  real  estate  were  governed  by  the  lex  lori 
rei  siUe;  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  two  States  in  ques- 
tion intended  to  vary  this  rule  in  cases  within  the  compact:  and  that 
the  acts  of  their  legislatures,  passed  to  give  the  compact  eifect,  should 
be  construed  as  relating  only  to  the  validity  of  titles,  leaving  the 
remedies  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  foi^, 

Robinson  r.  ('5nupl>ell  (1818),  .S  Wheaton,  212. 

It  belongs  to  sovereignties  to  fix  boundaries  between  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions;  and  when  fixed  by  compact,  they  become  con- 
clusive upon  their  citizens  and  bind  their  rights. 

Poole  r.  Fleeger,  11  Peters,  185. 

Grants  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  territory  which,  upon  the 
subsequent  settlement  of  a  disputed  boundary  line,  was  determined 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  United  States,  are  void. 

Koblnson  r.  Minor,  10  Howard,  027. 

''  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  ever 
since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments,  has  always  held  in  theory,  and  by  repeated  acts 
of  Congress  and  judicial  decisions  asserted  in  practice,  that  the  terri- 
tory betw^een  the  Perdido  and  the  Iberville  rightfully  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  on  the  80th  of  April,  1803;  and  that  the  treaty  between  His 
Catholic  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  of  the  '22d  February,  1819, 
has,  in  no  respect  whatever,  strengthened  the  claims  of  Spanish 
grantees  to  lands  embraced  within  these  limits.  This  being  the  fact, 
•it  therefore  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  grant  by  the 
Spanish  intendant.  Morales,  of  land  wuthin  this  territory,  on  the  24th 
March,  1804,  having  been  made  after  the  date  of  the  Louisiana  treaty, 
was  without  authority  and  is  void." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Bnrca,  July  27,  1817, 

MS.  Notes  to  Spain,  VI.  \Xm. 
By  Art.  IV.  of  the  Wehster-Ashburton  treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1842,  ^scrants  of 

laud  made  by  either  party  in  the  territory  dividetl  by  the  treaty  were 
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(•onfirmeti,  as  well  as  "  all  equitable  i>ossessory  claims,  arising  from  a 
possession  and  improvement  of  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  by  the  per- 
son actually  in  i)ossession,  or  by  those  under  whom  such  person 
claims,  for  more  than  six  years  before  the  date  of  this  treaty." 

(3)    ACCRETION. 

§  156. 

WTien  a  river  is  the  line  of  arrifinioji^  boundary  between  two  na- 
tions, by  a  treaty,  its  natural  channel  so  continues,  notwithstanding 
any  changes  of  its  course  by  accretion  or  decretion  of  either  bank; 
but  if  the  course  be  changed  abruptly  into  a  new  bed  by  irruption  or 
avulsion,  then  the  river  bed  becomes  the  boundary. 

Cnshing,  At.-Gen.  (1850).  8  Op.  175.  See.  also,  St.  Louis  v,  Rutz  (1891), 
l.'JS  U.  S.  22(5.  See.  further,  as  to  accretion,  supra,  §  82,  i)p.  270-273, 
and  particularly  Nebraska  r.  Iowa  (1892).  supra,  §  82.  pp.  272-273.  - 

As  to  dei)endent  islands  formeil  by  accretion,  and  the  measurement  of 
territorial  waters  therefrom,  st»e  the  case  of  the  Anna  (1805),  5  C. 
Rob.  373,  supra,  §  82. 

By.  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  of  No- 
vember 12,  1884,  it  is  provided  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
countries,  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Colorado,  shall,  in  conformity 
with  prior  treaties,  forever  "  follow  the  center  of  the  normal  channel 
of  the  rivers  named,  notwithstanding  any  alterations  in  the  banks  or 
in  the  course  of  those  rivers,  provided  that  such  alterations  be  effected 
by  natural  causes  through  the  slow  and  gradual  erosion  and  deposit 
of  alluvium  and  not  by  the  abandonment  of  an  existing  river  bed  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  one."     (Art.  I.) 

"  Any  other  change,  wrought  l)y  the  force  of  the  current,  whether 
by  the  cutting  of  a  new  bed,  or  when  there  is  more  than  one  channel 
by  the  deepening  of  another  channel  than  that  which  marked  the 
boundary  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  made  under  the  aforesaid  treaty 
[of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848],  shall  produce  no  change 
in  the  dividing  line  as  fixed  by  the  surveys  of  the  International 
Boundary  Commissions  in  1852,  but  the  line  then  fixed  shall  continue 
to  follow  the  middle  of  the  original  channel  l)ed,  even  though  this 
should  become  wholly  dry  or  be  obstructed  by  deposits."     (Art.  II.) 

(4)    PRESCRIPTION. 

§  157. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1800,  and  the  legislature  of  Tennes- 
see, in  1801,  passed  acts  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  determine  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States.  In 
January,  1803,  the  commissioners  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  two  States.     In  1856,  fifty-four 
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years  after  the  line  was  settled,  Virginia  passed  an  act  reciting  that 
the  line  as  marked  by  the  commissioners  in  1802  had  from  lapse  of 
time  and  other  causes  become  indistinct,  and  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  cooperate  with  commissioners  of  Tennessee 
in  running  and  marking  the  line  again.  Commissioners  wa^e  ap- 
pointed by  both  States,  and  their  re-marking  of  the  line  was  approved 
by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  Virginia  withheld  her  approval 
and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  new  commissioners  to  re-run  and 
re-mark  the  line,  but  no  complaint  was  made  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  line  run  and  established  in  1802,  nor  was  any  complaint  made  by 
her  in  that  regard  until  within  a  recent  period.  At  length  Virginia 
filed  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Court  asking  that  the  compact  between 
the  Wo  States,  under  their  legislation  of  1803,  be  declared  null  and 
void,  as  having  been  entered  into  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
and  praying  that  the  court  proceed  to  establish  the  true  boundary  line. 
The  court  held  that,  by  acts  of  Congress  passed  subsequently  to  1803, 
the  compact  of  that  year  had  been  impliedly  consented  to  and  ap- 
proved ;  but  the  court  also  said : 

"  Independently  of  any  effect  due  to  the  compact  as  suph,  a 
boundary  line  between  states  or  provinces,  as  betw^e^n  private  persons, 
which  has  been  run  out,  located  and  marked  upon  the  earth,  and 
afterwards  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  parties  for  a  lon<? 
course  of  years,  is  conclusive,  even  if  it  be  ascertained  that  it  varies 
somewhat  from  the  courses  given  in  the  original  grant ;  and  the  line 
so  established  takes  effect,  not  as  an  alienation  of  territory,  but  as  a 
definition  of  the  true  and  ancient  boundary.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
Penn  /'.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Vesey  Sen.  444,  448;  Boyd  v.  Graves, 
4  Wheat.  513;  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet.  657,  734; 
United  States  7^.  Stone,  2  Wall.  525,  537 ;  Kellogg  r.  Smith,  7  Cush. 
375,  382;  Chenery  v,  W^altham,  8  Cush.  327;  Hunt  on  Boundaries, 
(3d.  ed.)  306. 

"As  said  by  this  court  in  the  recent  case  of  the  State  of  Indiana  v. 
Kentucky,  (136  U.  S.  479,  510,)  '  it  is  a  principle  of  public  law, 
universally  recognized,  that  long  acquiescence  in  the  possession  of 
territory,  and  in  the  exercise  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  it,  is 
conclusive  of  the  nation's  title  and  rightful  authority.'  In  the  case 
of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  4  How.  591,  639,  this  court,  speak- 
ing of  the  long  possession  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  delays  in  alleg- 
ing any  mistake  in  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies 
said :  '  Surely  this,  connected  with  the  lapse  of  time,  must  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  respondent  under  the  agreements  of 
1711  and  1718.  Xo  human  transactions  are  unaffected  by  time.  Its 
influence  is  seen  on  all  things  subject  to  change.  And  this  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  regard  to  matters  which  rest  in  memory,  and  which 
consequently  fade  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  fall  with  the  lives  of 
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individuals.  For  the  security  of  rights,  whether  of  states  or  indi- 
viduals, long  possession  under  a  claim  of  title  is  protected.  And 
there  is  no  controversy  in  which  this  great  principle  may  be  invoked 
with  greater  justice  and  propriety  than  in  a  case  of  disputed 
boundary.' 

"  Vattel,  in  his  Law  of  Nations,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 
'  The  tranquility  of  the  people,  the  safety  of  states,  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  do  not  allow  that  the  possessions,  empire,  and 
other  rights  of  nations  should  remain  imcertain,  subject  to  dispute 
and  ever  ready  to  occasion  bloody  wars.  Between  nations,  therefore, 
it  becomes  neccvssary  to  admit  prescription  founded  on  length  of  time 
as  a  valid  and  incontestable  title.'  (Book  II.,  c.  11,  sec.  149.)  And 
WTieaton,  in  his  International  Law,  says :  '  The  writers  on  natural 
law  have  questioned  how  far  that  peculiar  sjDccies  of  presumption, 
arising  from  the  lapse  of  time,  which  is  called  prescnptiarij  is  justly 
applicable  as  between  nation  and  nation;  but  the  constant  and  ap- 
proved practice  of  nations  shows  that  by  whatever  name  it  be  called, 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  territory  or  other  property  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  by  one  state  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other 
in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  municipal  code  . 
of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  possession  by  an  individual  ex- 
cludes the  claim  of  every  other  person  to  the  article  of  property  in 
question.'     (Part  II.,  c.  4,  sec.  164.) 

"  There  are  also  moral  considerations  which  should  prevent  any 
disturbance  of  long  recognized  boundary  lines;  considerations  spring- 
ing from  regard  to  the  natural  sentiments  and  affections  which  grow 
up  for  places  on  which  persons  have  long  resided;  the  attachments 
to  country,  to  home  and  to  family,  on  which  is  based  all  that  is  dearest 
and  most  valuable  in  life." 

Virginia  r.  Tennessee  (1803),  148  U.  S.  50S. 

April  30,  1900,  a  decree  was  entered  ordering  tlie  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain,  re-trace,  re-ma riv,  and  reestaWisli  the  boundary 
line  between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  as  established  by 
the  decree  in  Virginia  r.  Tennessee,  148  U.  S.  503,  but  without 
authority  to  run  or  establish  any  other  or  new  line.  (Tennessee  v, 
Virginia  (1900),  177  U.  S.  501.) 

III.  BOUNDARIE.S  OF  THE  I  SITED  STATES, 

1.  With  the  British  Possessions. 

§158. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  possessions  in  America  is  giVQn  in  Moore's 
History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations,  as  follows: 

The  St.  Croix  River,  I.  c.  i.  1-48. 

Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I.  c.  ii.  45-()3. 
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The  Northeastern  Boiindarv.  I.  c.  iii.  r)r)-83;  c.  iv.  85-161. 

Boundarv  through  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  and  Huron,  I.  c.  v.  162-170;  VI.,  maps. 

Boundary  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  I.  c.  vi.  171-195;  VI.,  maps. 

San  Juan  Water  Boundary,  I.  c.  vii.  196-235. 

As  to  the  Alaskan  boundary,  see  supra,  §  107,  pp.  466-475 ;  and  for 
the  final  award,  Oct.  20,  1903,  For.  Rel.  1903,  543. 

Though  the  ownership  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was 
determined  in  1817,*  no  step  was  taken  to  mark  the  water  boundary  in 
that  quarter  till  1891.  July  22,  1892,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Article  11.  of  which  the  high 
contracting  parties  agreed  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  one  to  be 
named  by  each  party  ''  to  determine  upon  a  method  of  more  accurately 
marking  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  in  the  waters  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  front  of  and  adjacent  to  Eastport,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  to  place  buoys  or  fix  such  other  boundary  marks 
as  they  may  determine  to  l>e  necessary."  President  Cleveland,  in  his 
annual  message  of  I)eceml)er  2,  1895,  said:  "The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  mark  the  international  boundary  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
according  to  the  description  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  have  not  yet  fully 
agreed." 

"  Having  carefully  considered  and  examined  .  .  .  the  subject,  I 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty  of  9th  August,  1842,  l)etwecMi  the  United  States  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  Jona's  or  Squirrel  Island  is  a  British  possession, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  no  right  or  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  same." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  Brit,  mln.,  Jyec,  26,  1846, 

MS.  Notes  to  Or.  Britain,  VII.  140. 
As  to  tlio  floating  Ught  at  Lime  Kiln  Crossinj?,  Detroit  River,  see  Mr. 

Frelinghuyson.  Se<-.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  Brit,  niin.,  Dec.  2:^,  1884. 

MS.  Notes  to  Gr.  Br.  XIX.  (KK). 

In  the  President's  annual  message  of  December  2,  1895,  attention 
was  also  called  "  to  the  unsatisfactory  delimitation  of  the  respective 
jurisdictions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the 
Great  Lakes  at  the  approaches  to  the  narrow  waters  that  connect 
them.''  The  waters  in  question,  it  was  said,  were  frequented  by  fisher- 
men of  both  nationalities,  and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  ignorance 
as  to  the  true  boundarv,  vexatious  disputes  and  injurious  seizures  of 
boats  and  nets  by  Canadian  cruisers  had  often  occurred,  while  any 
.settlement  of  such  cases  by  an  accepted  standard  was  not  easih'  to  be 
reached.  A  joint  commission  to  determine  the  line  in  those  quarters, 
on  a  practical  basis,  by  measured  courses  following  range  marks  on 

a  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  G2-63. 
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shore  was  declared  to  be  ''  a  necessity  for  which  immediate  provision 
should  be  made." 

While  the  line  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  most  northwest- 
ern point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
and  the  commissions  thereunder,  and  bv  the  Webster- Ashburton 
treaty,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  has  been  no  joint  survey  of  the 
line  from  Pigeon  River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods."  In  consequence 
of  this  defect,  questions  have  at  times  arisen  as  to  the  precise  extent 
of  jurisdiction. 

A  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  Coleman  and  Hunters  islands, 
in  Lac  La  Croix,  under  Article  II.  of  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty, 
gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  in  1895.  The  line  therein  described 
"  is  distinct  to  He  Royale  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  but 
from  this  point  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  the  description  is  not  suffi- 
ciently minute  to  designate  the  exact  boundary  through  the  tortuous 
water  communication,  which  presents  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers 
filled  with  numerous  islands.''  The  United  States  declared  that  not 
only  was  the  position  of  Coleman  Island  well  to  the  south  of  any 
natural  boundary  passing  through  the  waters  of  Lac  La  Croix  (other- 
wise called  Nequowquon),  but  that  by  continued  occupation  and  gov- 
ernmental survey  a  presumption  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  had  been  established,  '"  not  to  be  set  aside  save  upon  the  most 
absolute  proof  to  the  contrary."  Reference  w^as  also  made  to  the  fact 
that,  although  no  chart  of  that  portion  of  the  boundary  had  ever 
been  made  by  the  two  (jovernments  jointly,  the  British  commissioner, 
under  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  had  traced  on  a  map,  filed 
October  23,  1826,  by  James  Ferguson,  American  principal  surveyor  to 
the  commission,  a  tentative  line  of  demarcation  through  the  waters 
and  islands  of  Lac  La  Croix,  and  that  Hunters  and  Coleman  islands 
appear  designated  by  the  numbers  25  and  27  to  the  south  of  the  Brit- 
ish commissioner's  proposed  line.  The  United  States  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  two  (iovernments  endeavor  to  reach  an  exact  agree- 
ment for  the  precise  marking  of  the  boundary  in  question, ''  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  intent  of  the  contracting  parties  expressed  in  the 
treaty  of  1842,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
undisputed  occupation  within  the  leasonable  limitsof  such  boundary.""'* 

October  17,  1895,  Mr.  Olnev,  Secretarv  of  State,  wrote  to  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  British  ambassador,  stating  that  representations 

«  II.  Ueiwrt  laiO,  r>4  C'oiiK.  1  sess. :  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  2'M\. 

t>  Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lortl  Gougli,  British  ehrag<^,  July  3. 1805,  For. 
Rel.  189.^,  I.  702.  In  Mr.  ThlV  note  reference  is  made  to  a  series  of  maps  piib- 
U.shed  by  the  ordnance  survey  office  at  Southampton  in  1S(»8,  reproducing  the 
original  maps  filed  before  tlie  connnission  under  the  treaty  of  (Ihent.  When 
these  reproductions  were  made,  the  duplicate  originals  belonging  to  the  T"^nited 
States  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  These  originals,  however,  have  since 
been  found  and  are  now  in  the  Dei^artuient  of  State. 
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had  been  made  to  the  United  States  that  the  department  of  marine 
and  fisheries  of  Canada  was  taking  steps  to  secure  evidence  as  to  the 
channel  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  around  Oak  Island,  with  the 
intention  of  claiming  that  island.  Mr.  OIney  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Article  II.  of  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty  described  the  boundary 
in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  running  from  "  that  point  in  Lac  la 
Pluie,  or  Rainy  Lake,  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  from  which  the  commis- 
sioners traced  the  line  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of 
Woods."  He  stated  that  on  the  original  signed  map  prepared  by  the 
commiis^ioner  under  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Oak  Island, 
which  was  marked  No.  1,  was  designated  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  that  its  American  character  and  occupancy  had  not  admitted 
of  any  doubt,  and  that  the  reported  action  of  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties in  extending  their  surveys  to  the  westward  of  the  island  was 
therefore  an  intrusion  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which 
had  disquieted  the  occupants  and  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  conflicts.* 

The  Canadian  government  replied  that  the  information  which  had 
reached  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  as  to  the  reported 
action  of  the  department  of  marine  and  fisheries  was  entirely  without 
foundation,  no  survey  of  the  kind  having  been  undertaken,  but  that 
the  report  might  have  resulted  from  the  issuanc^eof  fishing  licenses  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  It  had  been  claimed  by  certain  parties,  and 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  old  settlers,  that  the  bound- 
ary line  followed  the  steamboat  channel,  which  was  south  of  Oak 
Island,  and  inquiries  were  at  the  same  time  made  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  island  laid  down  as  No.  1  on  the  boundary  map  with  that 
commonly  known  as  Oak  Island.  ''  Beyond  the  authoritative  estab- 
lishment of  the  boundary  as  laid  down  in  the  conventions  cited  bv 
Mr.  Secretary  Olney,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  island  designated  as 
No.  1,  the  department  of  marine  and  fisheries  has,"  concluded  the 
Canadian  reply,  ''  had  no  concern  whatever ;  neither  has  it  in  any 
way  suggested  an  expansion  of  territory  or  jurisdiction  beyond  that 
conventionally  conferred  upon  the  Crown."  ^ 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  19,  1872,  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  summit  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  labors  of 
the  commission  were  concluded  in  1876.  The  final  records  and  maps 
were  signed  in  I^ndon  on  the  29th  of  May  in  that  year,  and  a  pro- 
tocol was  drawn  up  and  signed  setting  forth  the  commission's  final 
proceedings.^ 

oFor.  Rel.  1895.  I.  724. 

6  For.  Kel.  1895,  I.  725-726. 

<>  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  235-236;  S.  Kx.  Doc.  41,  44  Cong.  2  sess. 
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The  line  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  (jeorgia,  under 
the  treaty  of  1846,  was  surveyed  and  marked  by  commissioners  prior 
to  1870.  On  the  24th  of  February  in  that  year  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  British  minister,  signed  a  protocol  de- 
claring that  seven  maps,  which  were  duly  certified  and  authenticated 
under  the  signatures  of  the  American  and  British  commissioners  and 
on  which  the  boundary  in  question  was  traced,  were  approved,  agreed 
to,  and  adopted  by  both  Governments."  When  the  survey  was  made, 
however,  many  places  along  the  frontier  were  uninhabited  and  vir- 
tually inaccessible  which  have  since  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  settlers,  and  proposals  have  been  discussed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  original  monuments,  where  these  were  defective,  and  for  the 
erection  of  supplementary  ones.* 


"  Provision  should  be  imide  for  a  joint  deman^atlon  of  tlie  frontier  line 
between  Canada  and  the  Tnited  States,  wherever  required  by  the 
increasing  border  settlements,  and  espei'ially  for  the  exact  location 
of  the  water  boundary  in  the  straits  and  rivers."  (President  Har- 
rison, Dec.  9,  1891,  annual  message.) 

For  information  as  to  the  toi)ograi)hy  of  the  country  along  the  border  and 
the  extent  to  which  recognizable  boundary  niarlcs  exist,  see  Bulletin 
No.  174  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

"A  more  complete  marking  of  parts  of  the  boundary  "  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  was  one  of  the  subjects 
referred  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  1898-99,  whose  labors 
were  suspended  in  consequence  of  differences  as  to  the  Alaskan 
boundary.^ 

2.  With  Mexico. 
(1)  land  lines. 

§  159. 

[See  Buprn,   Kg   103,  105,   100.1 

By  the  treaty  of  limits  of  January  12,  1828,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  engaged  each  to  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor  to 
run  the  line,  and  they  also  agreed  to  accept  the  result  reached  by  them. 

•  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,  177(5-1887,  p.  440. 

*  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  See.  of  Treasury,  Jan.  28,  1001,  2.50  2ilS.  Dom.  Let. 
431,  enclosing  copy  of  a  note  from  the  British  anil)assador  of  Jan.  14,  1901 ;  Mr. 
Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  M.  C,  Jan.  21),  1901,  250  MS.  Dom.  Let.  441 ; 
Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Interior,  Jan.  ;w,  1901,  2:^0  MS.  Dom.  Let.  4«3. 

c  President  McKinley,  annual  message,  Dec.  5.  18.09.  See  re|>ort  of  Senator 
Clark,  of  Wyoming,  from  the  Com.  on  For.  Hel.,  Feb.  23,  19(X),  on  a  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  R.  71)  authorizing  the  President  to  invite  Great  Britain  to  join  in 
creating  an  International  oonmiission  to  examine  and  rei)ort  on  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  that  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  (S.  Rep.  461, 
5G  Cong.  1  sess.) 

H.  Doc.  551 i8 
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There  was  no  provision  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  persons  so  appointed.  A  similar  engagement  was 
incorporated  in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
of  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Decemlx?r 
30,  1853,  both  of  which  made  cessions  of  territory  to  the  United 
States  and  established  a  new^  boundary.  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  latter  treaty,  a  question  arose  as  to  a  certain  tract  of  territory 
claimed  b}^  the  United  States  as  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  as  ha\nng 
passed  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  1848,  w^hile  Mexico 
alleged  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

"  Where  a  dispute  as  to  territorial  limits  arises  between  two  nations, 
the  ordinary  course  is  to  leave  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  respec- 
tively, in  the  same  condition  (or  as  nearly  so  as  possible),  in  which 
it  was  when  the  difficulty  first  occurred  until  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  in  regard  to  conflicting  pretensions  to  it.  It  has 
not  been  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  deviate  from  this  course, 
nor  has  any  notice  l>een  given  by  Mexico  that  she  proposed  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  it,  or  change  the  possession  as  it  was  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  limits  [1848]  between  the  two 
Republics. 

"  Governor  Lane  [of  New  Mexico]  is  justified  in  claiming  the  dis- 
puted territory  as  a  part  of  New  Mexico  and  in  denying  that  the  acts 
of  the  boundary  commission  had  in  any  manner  effected  a  transfer 
of  that  territory  from  New  Mexico  to  Chihuahua,  but  his  proceeding 
to  enter  the  territory  and  hold  it  by  force  of  arms  is  not  approved 
and  will  not  be,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  authorities  of  Chihua- 
hua had  changed  or  were  attempting  to  change  the  state  of  things  in 
the  disputed  territory  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  action  of  the  boundary  commission  on  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
successor  to  (Jovernor  Lane  will  proceed  without  delay  to  New  Mexico 
wuth  instructions  to  pursue  a  course  fair  towards  Mexico  and  usual 
in  such  cases. 

"  You  are  instructed  to  assure  the  Government  of  Mexico  of  the 
willingness  of  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  terri- 
tory remain  as  it  was  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
concluded,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  until  the 
line  shall  be  definitely  settled  by  the  boundary  commission  or  by 
negotiation." 

Mr.  Mnrcy.  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C'onkHng,  inin.  to  Mexico,  May  18.  1853, 
MIS.  Inst.  Mex.  XVI.  tMi\. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  '"  certified  copies  of  the  data,  surveys,  and 
reports  relating  to  the  Emory-Salazar  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  to  settle  a  controversy  as  to  the  boundary  of  certain  lands 
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lying  in  El  Paso  County,  Texas,"  the  Department  of  State  said: 
"  This  Department  is  the  custodian  of  the  maps  of  the  survey  in 
question,  which  are  accompanied  by  the  original  field  notes.  Neither 
the  maps  nor  the  field  notes  have  ever  l)een  printed.''  It  was  added 
that  every  facilitv  Would  be  afforded  for  their  examination  bv  a 
properly  accredited  expert. 

Mr.  Adw,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Aug.  18,  1891),  289  ISIS.  iHmi. 

Let.  387. 
For  letters  and  pai)ers  relating  to  the  boundary  with  Mexico,  see  Ex.  Doc. 

6,  33  (^ong.  si)ecial  sess. 
For  the  report  of  Maj.  W.  11.  Emory,  U.  S.  (X)nimis8ioner,  on  the  survey  of 

the  boundarj-,   including  a  general   descrii)tion  of  the  country  and 

maps  and  illustrations,  see  H.  Ex.  Doc.  11^,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  Vol.  XIV. 

in  3  parts. 

By  a  convention  of  July  29,  1882,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
agreed  to  create  an  international  boundaiy  commission,  consisting 
of  a  chief  engineer  and  associates  appointed  by  each  party,  to  relocate 
the  boundary  in  places  where  the  monuments  of  prior  surveys  had 
been  destroyed  or  displaced.  This  convention  having  lapsed  by 
reason  of  delays  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners.  President 
Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3,  1888,  said :  "  The 
precise  relocation  of  our  boundary  line  [with  Mexico]  is  needful,  and 
adequate  appropriation  is  now  recommended."  The  convention  of 
1882  was  revived  by  a  convention  of  February  18,  1889,  by  which  the 
time  for  the  execution  of  the  work  was  fixed  at  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  new  convention.  Con- 
tinuances were  subsequently  effected  till  October  11, 1894,  and  October 
11,  1896. 

"  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  who  were 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  convention  of  July  29, 1882,  as  subsequently 
revived  and  continued  to  October  11,  1896,  in  regard  to  the  survey 
and  re-marking  of  the  boundary  line  betw^een  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  have  completed  their  work  and  made  their  final  report.  An 
early  opportunity  will  l)e  taken  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress, 
to  the  end  that  this  valuable  report,  with  its  accompanying  maps  and 
views,  may  be  printed." 

Report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  1806,  For. 
Rel.  1896,  Ixvill.  See  also  President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  2, 
1895.     The  report,  mai)s,  and  views  were  subsequently  printed. 

In  deference  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
United  States  authorities  in  Arizona  were  directed  in  1887  to  suspend 
further  action  in  the  matter  of  the  survey  of  certain  realty,  and  all 
proceedings  in  connection  therewith,  it  l>eing  alleged  that  the  land 
lay  in  Mexico,  pending  the  definite  relocation  (»f  the  boundary  line 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  July  29,  1882.     (For.  Rel.  1887,  873-881.) 
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There  was  no  provision  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  persons  so  appointed.  A  similar  engagement  was 
incorporated  in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
of  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  December 
30,  1853,  both  of  which  made  cessions  of  territory  to  the  United 
States  and  established  a  new  lx)undary.  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  latter  treaty,  a  question  arose  as  to  a  certain  tract  of  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  as  having 
passed  to  the  TTnited  States  under  the  treaty  of  1848,  while  Mexico 
alleged  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

"  Where  a  dispute  as  to  territorial  limits  arises  between  two  nations, 
the  ordinary  course  is  to  leave  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  respec- 
tively, in  the  same  condition  (or  as  nearly  so  as  ix)ssible),  in  which 
it  was  w^hen  the  difficulty  first  occurred  until  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  in  regard  to  conflicting  pretensions  to  it.  It  has 
not  been  the  intention  of  the  TTnited  States  to  deviate  from  this  course, 
nor  has  any  notice  been  given  by  Mexico  that  she  projiosed  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  it,  or  change  the  j>ossession  as  it  was  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  limits  [1848]  between  the  two 
Republics. 

"  Governor  Lane  [of  New  Mexico]  is  justified  in  claiming  the  dis- 
puted territory  as  a  part  of  New  Mexico  and  in  denying  that  the  acts 
of  the  boundarv  commission  had  in  anv  manner  effected  a  transfer 
of  that  territory  from  New  Mexico  to  Chihuahua,  but  his  proceeding 
to  enter  the  territory  and  hold  it  by  force  of  arms  is  not  approved 
and  will  not  be,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  authorities  of  Chihua- 
hua had  changed  or  were  attempting  to  change  the  state  of  things  in 
the  disputed  territory  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  action  of  the  boundary  commission  on  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
successor  to  Governor  Lane  will  proceed  without  delay  to  New  Mexico 
with  instructions  to  pursue  a  course  fair  towards  Mexico  and  usual 
in  such  cases. 

"  You  are  instructed  to  assure  the  Government  of  Mexico  of  the 
willingness  of  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  terri- 
tory remain  as  it  was  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
concluded,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  until  the 
line  shall  be  definitely  settled  by  the  boundary  commission  or  by 
negotiation."' 

Mr.  Mnrcy,  Sec.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  CoiikHnK,  niin.  to  Mexic*o,  May  18,  1853, 
MH.  Inst.  Mox.  XVI.  a7(i. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  ''  certified  copies  of  the  data,  surveys,  and 
reports  relating  to  the  Emory-Salazar  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  to  settle  a  controversy  as  to  the  boundary  of  certain  lands 
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United  States  a  strip  of  land  about  31  miles  long  from  north  to  south 
by  about  a  mile  in  width. 

2.  The  longitude  of  the  monument  marking  the  western  terminus  of  the 
section  along  parallel  31**  20',  which  should  hiive  been  at  the  111th  meri- 
dian, was  found  to  be  in  longitude  111°  4'  34.45",  or  about  4i  miles 
west  of  its  proper  position.  This  error  also  was  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  giving  It  a  nearly  triangular  area  of  about  290  square 
miles. 

The  sum  of  both  errors  was  therefore  about  320  square  miles. 

As  a  whole  the  work  of  the  commission  of  1853-56  was  found  to  be  excel- 
lent. Indeed,  the  final  difference  in  longitude  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pacific  coast  as  determined  by  that  commission  dif- 
fered from  that  determined  by  the  later  one,  by  the  more  recent  and 
more  precise  methods,  by  only  about  1.0  miles. 

"As  to  the  question  of  a  new  convention  for  the  rectification  of  the 
boundary  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  December,  1853, 1  may  say 
in  all  candor,  in  which  the  interests  of  both  Governments  are  to  be 
considered  in  forming  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  one  of  propriety.  .  .  . 

"Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  December,  1853,  states : 

" '  That  line  shall  be  alone  established  upon  which  the  commission 
may  fix,  their  consent  in  this  particular  being  considered  decisive  and 
an  integral  part  of  this  treaty,  without  necessity  of  ulterior  ratifica- 
tion or  approval,  and  without  room  for  interpretation  of  any  kind,  by 
either  of  the  parties  contracting. 

" '  The  dividing  line  thus  established  shall,  in  all  time,  be  faithfully 
respected  by  the  two  Governments  without  any  variation  therein, 
unless  of  the  exprass  and  free  consent  of  the  two, "given  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  each  country,  respectively.' 

"  Great  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  final 
and  permanent  settlement  of  the  boundaiy  which  shall  in  all  time  be 
faithfully  respected  by  the  two  Governments.  .  .  . 

"  The  delimitation  by  that  commission  was  made  an  explicit  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  line  thus  established  should  not 
be  changed  except  for  ver}'  weighty  and  serious  reasons.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, if  the  transfer  of  a  comparatively  few  square  miles  of  land, 
then  practically  valueless,  and  now  of  but  small  intrinsic  worth,  can 
be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  to  disturb  the  satisfacton^  condition 
that  exists  on  the  frontier  and  give  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  private 
claims  for  damages  on  the  pait  of  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands.  .  .  . 

"  It  would  seem,  in  the  Department's  judgment,  that  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  several  treaties  have  been  subserved;  a  boundary  was 
established  and  marked,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  1853,  which 
has  been  known  and  accepted  by  both  Governments  as  well  as  the 
people  living  along  the  border.  It  is  true  this  line  may  perhaps  have 
been  inadequately  marked  at  first,  and  several  of  the  marks  may  have 
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There  was  no  provision  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  persons  so  appointed.  A  similar  engagement  was 
incorporated  in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
of  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  I>ecenil>er 
30,  1853,  both  of  which  made  cessions  of  territory  to  the  United 
States  and  established  a  new  boundary.  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  latter  treaty,  a  question  arose  as  to  a  certain  tract  of  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  as  having 
passed  to  the  United  States  imder  the  treaty  of  1848,  while  Mexico 
alleged  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

"  Where  a  dispute  as  to  territorial  limits  arises  between  two  nations, 
the  ordinary  course  is  to  leave  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  respec- 
tively, in  the  same  condition  (or  as  nearly  so  as  i>ossible),  in  which 
it  was  when  the  difficulty  first  occurred  imtil  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  in  regard  to  conflicting  pretensions  to  it.  It  has 
not  been  the  intention  of  the  United  Staters  to  deviate  from  this  course, 
nor  has  any  notice  Ix^en  given  by  Mexico  that  she  projiosed  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  it,  or  change  the  possession  as  it  was  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  limits  [1848]  between  the  two 
Republics. 

"  Governor  Lane  f  of  New  Mexico]  is  justified  in  claiming  the  dis- 
puted territory  as  a  part  of  New  Mexico  and  in  denying  that  the  acts 
of  the  boundary  commission  had  in  any  manner  effected  a  transfer 
of  that  territory  from  New  Mexico  to  Chihuahua,  but  his  proceeding 
to  enter  the  territory  and  hold  it  by  force  of  arms  is  not  approved 
and  will  not  be,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  authorities  of  Chihua- 
hua had  changed  or  were  attempting  to  change  the  state  of  things  in 
the  disputed  territory  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  action  of  the  boundary  commission  on  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
successor  to  (Jovernor  Lane  will  proceed  without  delay  to  New  Mexico 
with  instructions  to  pursue  a  course  fair  towards  Mexico  and  usual 
in  such  cases. 

"  You  are  instructed  to  assure  the  Government  of  Mexico  of  the 
w^illingness  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  terri- 
tory remain  as  it  was  when  the  treaty  of  (iuadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
concluded,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  until  the 
line  shall  l)e  definitely  settled  by  the  boundary  commission  or  by 
negotiation." 

Mr.  Mnrcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  ConkUiig.  niin.  to  Mexico,  May  18.  18.53, 
MW.  Inst.  Mex.  XVI.  :M(\. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  "  certified  copies  of  the  data,  surveys,  and 
rej)oi"ts  relating  to  the  Emory-Salazar  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  to  settle  a  controversv  as  to  the  boundarv  of  certain  lands 
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lying  in  El  Paso  County,  Texas/'  the  Department  of  State  .said: 
''  This  Department  is  the  custodian  of  the  maps  of  the  survey  in 
question,  which  are  accompanied  b}^  the  original  field  notes.  Neither 
the  maps  nor  the  field  notes  have  ever  l>een  printed."  It  was  added 
that  everv  facilitv  Would  be  afforded  for  their  examination  bv  a 
properly  accredited  exi^ert. 

Mr.  A(1(H\  Acting  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Aug.  18,  1SD9,  1>«J)  MS.  I>()iu. 

Let.  .S87. 
For  letters  and  pai>erR  relating  to  the  Imundary  with  Mexico,  8ee  Ex.  Doc. 

6,  33  Cong,  spei'ial  sess. 
For  the  rei)ort  of  Maj.  W.  II.  Emory.  U.  S.  conmiissioner,  on  the  survey  of 

the  boundary,   including  a  general   description   of   the  country   and 

maps  and  illustrations,  see  H.  Ex.  Doc.  11^,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  Vol.  XIV. 

in  3  parts. 

By  a  convention  of  July  29,  1882,  the  TTnited  States  and  Mexico 
agreed  to  create  an  international  boundary  commission,  consisting 
of  a  chief  engineer  and  associates  appointed  by  each  party,  to  relocate 
the  boundary  in  places  where  the  monuments  of  prior  sur\'eys  had 
been  destroyed  or  displaced.  This  convention  having  lapsed  by 
reason  of  delays  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  President 
Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  of  Decemlx^r  8,  1888,  said :  "  The 
precise  relocation  of  our  boundary  line  [wMth  Mexico]  is  needful,  and 
adequate  appropriation  is  now  recommended."  The  convention  of 
1882  was  revived  by  a  convention  of  February  18,  1889,  by  which  the 
lime  for  the  execution  of  the  work  was  fixed  at  five  vears  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  new  convention.  Con- 
tinuances were  subsequently  effected  till  October  11, 1894,  and  October 
11,  1896. 

"  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  w  ho  were 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  convention  of  July  29, 1882,  as  subsequently 
revived  and  continued  to  October  11,  1896,  in  regard  to  the  survey 
and  re-marking  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  have  completed  their  work  and  made  their  final  report.  An 
early  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress, 
to  the  end  that  this  valuable  report,  with  its  accompanying  maps  and 
views,  may  be  printed." 

Report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  18m»,  For. 
Rei.  18J)6,  Ixviii.  See  also  President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  li, 
1895.     The  report,  maps,  and  views  were  subsequently  printed. 

In  deference  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
United  States  authorities  in  Arizona  were  dlrectcHl  In  1RS7  to  suspend 
further  action  in  the  matter  of  the  survey  of  (»ertain  realty,  and  all 
proceedings  in  connection  therewith,  it  i)eing  alleged  that  the  land 
lay  in  Mexico,  trending  the  definite  relocation  of  the  boundary  line 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  July  29,  1882.     (For.  Rei.  1887,  873-881.) 
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See  a  disoiisaion  as  to  the  disputed  piece  of  land  called  Banco  Ciiauhteuioc 
or  Banco  Vela.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  International 
Boundary  Commission.     (For.  Rel.  18f>4,  a91-3JH.) 

For  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  see 
For.  Rel.  1894,  411,  415. 

"  The  International  Boundary  Commission  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  created  by  the  convention  of  July  29,  1882,  to  replace 
the  monuments  marking  the  dividing  line  from  Paso  del  Norte  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  noticed  in  the  execution  of  its  labors  considerable  dif- 
ferences between  the  dividing  line  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of 
December  30,  1853,  and  that  laid  off  on  the  spot  by  the  respe>ctive 
commissions  which  were  at  w^ork  up  to  the  year  1850,  especially  in  the 
measurement  of  100  miles  along  parallel  31°  47'  north  latitude,  from 
the  river  Bravo  west,  and  thence  south  until  striking  parallel  31° 
20%  and  following  that  parallel  to  the  west  to  the  meridian  111°  west 
of  Greenwich.  The  progress  of  science,  the  perfection  of  scientific 
instruments,  and  the  use  of  the  telegraph  enabled  this  commission  to 
discover  the  mistakes  of  the  first. 

"As  it  is  proper  that  the  demarcation  of  the  dividing  line  on  the 
ground  should  be  in  conformity  w^th  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in 
(juestion,  the  Mexican  Government  tliinks  that  the  line  should  be  rec- 
tified so  as  to  agree  with  the  treaty  which  fixed  it,  and  to  prevent 
either  of  the  contracting  countries  being  in  possession,  although  bv 
mistake,  of  portions  of  territory  which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
treaty  to  grant  it. 

"  To  this  end  the  Mexican  Government  has  instructed  me  to  propose 
to  the  United  States  (Jovernment  the  conclusion  of  a  new  convention 
to  rectify  the  demarcation  of  the  dividing  line  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  1853,  between  the  river  Bravo  (monument  No.  1)  and  the 
Colorado  River  (monument  No.  205),  or  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
if  the  United  States  Government  should  prefer  to  have  the  rectifica- 
tion made  along  the  whole  line,  although  the  differences  found  in 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Californias  are  insignificant 

"  If  the  United  States  Government  considers  these  observations  well 
founded,  and  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  draw^  up  a  draft  of  a  convention 
for  the  exact  demarcation  of  the  dividing  line  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  or  in  the  part  mentioned." 

Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  inin.,  to  Mr.  Slierman,  Sec*,  of  State,  Aug.  9,  1897,  For. 
Rel.  1897,  398.  The  errors  discovere<l  In  the  survey  of  1856  were  as 
foHows : 

1.  A  mistake  in  the  measurement  of  tlie  section  along  parallel  31"  47',  west 
from  the  Rio  Grande.  This  distance  was  found  to  be  159.193.4  meters 
instead  of  160,933.0  meters  (100  miles),  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty. 
As  a  result  of  this  error  the  meridian  section  connecting  the  parallel 
of  31  •*  47'  with  the  parallel  of  31°  20'  was  located  approximately  one 
mile  (1,739.0  meters)  east  of  its  proper  ix)sition,  thus  giving  to  the 
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United  States  a  strip  of  land  about  31  miles  long  from  north  to  south 
by  about  a  mile  in  width. 

2.  The  longitude  of  the  monument  marking  the  western  terminus  of  the 
section  along  parallel  31°  20',  which  should  have  been  at  the  111th  meri- 
dian, was  found  to  be  in  longitude  111°  4'  34.45",  or  about  4^  miles 
west  of  its  proper  position.  This  error  also  was  favorable  to  t!ie 
United  States,  giving  it  a  nearly  triangular  nrea  of  about  290  square 
miles. 

The  sum  of  both  errors  was  therefore  about  320  square  miles. 

As  a  whole  the  work  of  the  commission  of  1853-50  was  found  to  be  excel- 
lent. Indeed,  the  final  difference  in  longitude  l)etween  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pacific  coast  as  detennined  by  that  commission  dif- 
fered from  that  determined  by  the  later  one,  by  the  more  recent  and 
more  precise  methods,  by  only  about  1.0  miles. 

"As  to  the  question  of  a  new  convention  for  the  rectification  of  the 
boundary  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  December,  1853, 1  may  say 
in  all  candor,  in  which  the  interests  of  both  Governments  are  to  be 
considered  in  forming  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  one  of  propriety.  .  .  . 

"Article  I.  of  the  treatj'  of  December,  1853,  states: 

" '  That  line  shall  be  alone  established  upon  which  the  commission 
may  fix,  their  consent  in  this  particular  being  considered  decisive  and 
an  integral  part  of  this  treaty,  without  necessity  of  ulterior  ratifica- 
tion or  approval,  and  without  room  for  interpretation  of  any  kind,  by 
either  of  the  parties  contracting. 

" '  The  dividing  line  thus  established  shall,  in  all  time,  be  faithfully 
respected  by  the  two  Governments  without  any  variation  therein, 
unless  of  the  express  and  free  consent  of  the  two, "given  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  each  country,  re^spectively.' 

"  Great  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  final 
and  permanent  settlement  of  the  boundary  which  shall  in  all  time  be 
faithfully  respected  by  the  two  Governments.  .  .  . 

"  The  delimitation  by  that  commission  was  made  an  explicit  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  line  thus  established  should  not 
be  changed  except  for  very  weighty  and  serious  reasons.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  transfer  of  a  comparatively  few  square  miles  of  land, 
then  practically  valueless,  and  now  of  but  small  intrinsic  worth,  can 
be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  to  disturb  the  satisfactory^  condition 
that  exists  on  the  frontier  and  give  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  private 
claims  for  damages  on  the  part  of  tlie  owners  of  adjacent  lands.  .  .  . 

"It  would  seem,  in  the  Department's  judgment,  that  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  several  treaties  have  been  subserved;  a  boundary  was 
established  and  marked,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  1858,  which 
has  been  known  and  accepted  by  both  Governments  as  well  as  the 
people  living  along  the  border.  It  is  true  this  line  may  perhaps  have 
been  inadequately  marked  at  first,  and  several  of  the  marks  may  have 
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disappeared,  but  its  approximate  location  was  recognized,  and  pri- 
vate rights  were  acquired  in  accordance  with  its  location.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  treaties  of  1882  and  1889  this  boundary  was  reestab- 
lished and  carefully  marked,  and,  as  such,  is  apparently  satisfactory 
to  the  people  in  its  vicinity.  The  monuments  as  now  located  are 
permanent  and  intervisible ;  no  dispute  can  arise  in  regard  to  the 
boundikfv,  w^hich  is  practically  the  same  that  has  been  known  and 
recognized  during  the  preceding  forty  years.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, a  useless  refinement  to  change  it  now.  The  matter  at  issue,  so 
far  as  the  two  Governments  are  concerned,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, is  but  a  trifle,  while  to  the  individuals  to  be  aflFected  the 
results  of  a  change  might  be  very  serious. 

"  While  the  work  proposed,  should  it  ultimately  be  determined  to 
make  the  rectification  referred  to,  would  not  be  specially  difficult  and 
would  invc^ve  no  very  intricate  scientific  problems,  yet  the  more 
serious  and  expensive  part  of  it  would  doubtless  be  the  removal  and 
reerection  of  all  monuments  along  the  meridian  section,  14  in  num- 
ber, three  being  of  stone ;  also  those  on  the  azimuth  line  from  the  one 
hundred  and  eleventh  meridian  to  the  Colorado  River,  80  in  number, 
10  being  of  stone.  ... 

"  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  surveys,  even 
when  carried  out  w^ith  the  greatest  precision,  are  necessarily  approxi- 
mate. There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  survev  of  the 
commission  of  1891-1895  was  infallible,  or  that  should  the  line  be  now 
changed  to  conform  to  its  results  a  future  generation  would  be  equally 
justified  in  changing  it  again  on  the  plea  that  a  further  advance  in 
scientific  methods  had  discovered  errors  in  the  present  work. 

"  I  submit  these  views  for  the  information  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. In  the  President's  judgment  no  sufficient  reasons  have  l>een 
adduced  why  either  Government  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
endeavoring  to  rectify  a  line,  that  future  generations  may  l)e  able  to 
say  is  not  the  true  one,  after  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  compe- 
tently surveyed,  in  the  light  of  all  modern  and  scientific  methods,  by 
the  joint  commission  organized  pursuant  to  the  convention  of  July 
29,  1882.  The  results  of  that  commission  should  stand,  since  the  dif- 
ferences indicated  are  of  pra(*tically  no  intrinsic  value  so  far  as  the 
few  square  miles  of  land  are  concerned,  and  the  boundary  line  so 
marked  is  practically  the  same  that  had  been  known  and  I'ecognizetl 
during  the  preceding  forty  years." 

Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  mln.,  Sept.  22,  1897, 

For.  Rel.  1897,  399. 
Mr.  Romero,  Se|)t.  23,  1897,  acknowledgetl  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing 

note,  and  stated  that  he  would  send  a  copy  of  it  to  his  Government. 

(For.  Rel.  1897,  402.) 
See,  also,  Mr.  Cridler,  Third  Assist  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barlow,  Sept.  23, 

1897,  221  MS.  Dom.  Let.  134. 
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(2)    WATER   LINES. 

§  1^0. 

In  1884  a  discussion  took  place  between  the  United  States /and 
Mexico  in  regard  to  the  ownei-ship  of  two  islands,  called  by  Mexico 
Morteritos  and  Sabinitos,  in  the  Rio  Orande.  Mexico  claimed  the 
islands  as  Xos.  12  and  13  in  the  printed  report  of  Maj.  William  H. 
Kmorv,  chief  of  the  United  States  boundary  commission,  under  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  United  States  found,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  original  surveys,  that  the  printed  report  was,  by  reason 
of  a  typographical  mistake,  erroneous;  that  the  island  of  Sabinitos 
was  numbered  14  in  the  original  surveys  and  assigned  to  Mexico; 
that  island  No.  12  was  caljed  Green  Key  Island  and  also  was  as- 
signed to  Mexico;  but  that  island  No.  13  comprised  twin  islands 
called  the  Beaver  Islands,  the  larger  of  which  was  known  by  the 
Mexicans  as  Morteritos,  and  that  these  islands  were  assigned  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  therefore 
declared  that  the  record  required  that  it  should  "  regard  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  over  the  island  of  Morteritos,  otherwise  Beaver 
Island  (No.  13),  as  established  by  the  boundary  commission  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  consequently  that  the  Mexican 
pretension  to  that  island  and  to  accretions  thereto  from  the  left  or 
United  States  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  shall  be  denied." 

The  Mexican  Government,  subsequently  admitting  the  confusion 
in  names,  stated  that  it  had  '*  decided  not  to  insist  upon  the  rights  of 
Mexico  over  the  island  of  Morteritos  in  the  supposition  that  it  is 
island  No.  13,  or  Beaver  Island,"  and  added : 

"  The  bases  of  this  decision  rest  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  February  2,  1848,  that 
the  dividing  line  between  our  two  countries  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Paso  del  Norte  should  be  the  center  of  the  Rio  (irrande,  and  that 
where  this  river  had  more  than  one  channel  the  line  should  follow^ 
the  deepest.  This  circumstance  being  borne  in  mind  by  the  boundary 
commission  in  laying  down  the  line,  the  channel  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  island  No.  13,  or  Morteritos,  or  Beaver  Isljind,  left  this 
island  upon  the  side  of  the  United  States. 

"As  this  is  the  basis  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  its  rights  to  that  island,  it  thus  recognizes  that  the 
limits  between  the  two  Republics  are  those  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  such  as  were  laid  down  by  the  mixed  commis- 
sion, without  having  been  altered  by  the  changes  occasioned  by  the 
current  of  the  river,  whether  in  its  margins  or  the  deepest  of  its 
channels." 
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Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  min.,  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  May  24, 
June  2,  and  June  12,  1884 ;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Romero,  Mex.  mIn.,  July  10,  1884;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  min.  to  Mex.,  July  11,  1884 ;  Mr.  Morgan,  min.  to 
^,  Mex.,  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  12,  1884 ;  Mr.  Romero. 

Mex.  min.,  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  9,  1884;  For.  Rel. 
1884,  380-382,  393,  373,  375,  396. 

"  It  has  been  held  in  this  Department  that  when,  through  the  changing 
of  the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  distance  of  an  island  in  the 
river  from  the  resi)ective  shores  has  been  changed,  the  line  adjusted 
by  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  [of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo]  is 
nevertheless  to  remain  as  originally  drawn."  (Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Bo  wen,  June  12,  1886,  160  MS.  Dom.  Let.  162.) 

"  Whereas,  in  virtue  of  the  Vth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  concluded  February  2,  1848,  and  of  the  first  Article  of  that 
of  December  30,  1853,  certain  parts  of  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  countries  follow  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Rio  Colorado,  to  avoid  difficulties  which  may  arise  through  the 
changes  of  channel  to  which  those  rivers  are  subject  through  the 
operation  of  natural  forces,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  have 
resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  which  shall  lay  down  rules  for  the 
determination  of  such  questions.  .  .  . 

"Ai^TiCLE  I.  The  dividing  line  shall  forever  be  that  described  in 
the  aforesaid  Treatv  and  follow  the  center  of  the  normal  channel  of 
the  rivers  named,  notwithstanding  any  alteration  in  the  banks  or  in 
the  course  of  those  rivers,  provided  that  such  alterations  be  effected 
by  natural  causes  through  the  slow  and  gradual  erosion  and  deposit 
of  alluvium  and  not  by  the  abandonment  of  an  existing  river  bed 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  one. 

"Article  II.  Any  other  change,  wrought  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, whether  by  the  cutting  of  a  new  bed^  or  when  there  is  more  than 
one  channel  by  the  deepening  of  another  channel  than  that  which 
marked  the  boundary  at  the  time  of  the  survey  made  under  the  afore- 
said Treaty,  shall  produce  no  change  in  the  dividing  line  as  fixed  by 
the  surveys  of  the  International  Boundary  Commissions  in  1852,  but 
the  line  then  fixed  shall  continue  to  follow  the  middle  of  the  original 
channel  bed,  even  though  this  should  become  wholly  dry  or  be  ob- 
structed by  deposits. 

"Article  III.  No  artificial  change  in  the  navigable  course  of  the 
river,  by  building  jetties,  piers,  or  obstructions  which  may  tend  to 
deflect  the  current  or  produce  deposits  of  alluvium,  or  by  dredging 
to  deepen  another  than  the  original  channel  under  the  Treaty  when 
there  is  more  than  one  channel,  or  by  cutting  waterways  to  shorten 
the  navigable  distance,  shall  be  permitted  to  affect  or  alter  the  divid- 
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ing  line  as  determined  by  the  aforesaid  Commissions  in  1852  or  as 
determined  by  Article  I.  hereof  and  under  the  reservation  therein 
contained ;  but  the  protection  of  the  banks  on  either  side  from  erosion 
by  revetments  of  stone  or  other  material  not  unduly  projecting  into 
the  current  of  the  river  shall  not  be  deemed  an  artificial  change. 

"Article  IV.  If  any  international  bridge  have  been  or  shall  be 
built  across  either  of  the  rivers  named,  the  point  on  such  bridge 
exactlv  over  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  as  herein  determined 
shall  be  marked  by  a  suitable  monument,  which  shall  denote  the 
dividing  line  for  all  the  purposes  of  such  bridge,  notwithstanding  any' 
change  in  the  channel  which  may  thereafter  supervene.  But  any 
rights  other  than  in  the  bridge  itself  and  in  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  built  shall  in  event  of  any  such  subsequent  change  be  determined 
in  accordance  w^ith  the  general  provisions  of  this  convention. 

"Article  V.  Rights  of  property  in  respect  of  lands  which  may 
have  become  separated  through  the  creation  of  new  channels  as 
defined  in  Article  II.  hereof,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby,  but  such 
lands  shall  continue  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to 
which  they  previously  belonged. 

"  In  no  case,  however,  shall  this  retained  jurisdictional  right  affect 
or  control  the  right  of  navigation  common  to  the  two  countries  under 
the  stipulations  of  Article  VII,  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo;  and  such  common  right  shall  continue  without  prejudice 
through  the  actually  navigable  main  channels  of  the  said  rivers,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  point  where  the  Rio  Colorado 
ceases  to  be  the  international  boundary,  even  though  any  part  of  the 
channel  of  said  rivers,  through  the  changes  herein  provided  against, 
may  be  comprised  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the  two  nations.  .  .  . 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  .  .  .  this  twelfth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1884. 

"  Fredk.  T.  Frelinohuysen.     [seal.] 
"  [seal.]     M  Romero."' 

While  the  foregoing  convention  settled  general  principles,  questions 
inevitably  arose  as  to  their  application  in  particular  cases. 

In  1888  representations  were  made  to  the  Mexican  Government,  at 
the  instance  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  relation  to  certain  wing- 
dams  which  the  Mexican  authorities  were  constructing  at  Ciudad 
Juarez,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  protecting  the  shore  from  erosion.  Engineers  were  sent 
by  the  two  Governments  to  consider  the  situation  and  confer  upon  it. 
After  the  close  of  their  conferences, the  United  States, on  receiving  the 
report  of  its  engineers,  suggested  that,  "  in  view  of  the  apparent  sub- 
jection of  the  questions  presented  at  Ciudad  Juarez  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  river-boundary  convention  of  November  12,  1881,  and  of  the 
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immediate  prospect  of  a  convenient  forum  for  their  adjustment 
being  afforded  as  the  result  of  the  negotiation  "  then  about  to  be  con- 
cluded "  for  an  international  boundary  commission,"  the  work  sliouhl 
be  sus|3ended,  unless  the  complaint  should  be  removed  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  plans. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Conner>%  charge*  at  Mexico,  No.  258,  Feb. 
13,  1888,  For.  Rel.  1888,  II.  1110  et  seq.,  and  1241;  Mr.  Romero.  Mex. 
mill,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  12,  1888,  For.  Rel.  188!).  615 ; 
Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Romero,  Nov.  14  and  15,  1888,  id.  016;  Mr.  Romero 
to  Mr.  Bayard,  Dec.  6. 1888,  id.  017 ;  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Romero.  Mareb 
1,  1889,  id.  021.  It  is  from  tiie  note  of  Mr.  Bayard  of  March  1,  1889. 
that  the  quotations  in  the  foregoing  summary  are  made.  The  con- 
vention referred  to  helow,  was  signed  later  in  the  day.  For  the  full 
report  of  Major  Ernst,  the  United  States  engineer,  De<'.  12,  1888,  see 
S.  Ex.  Doc.  144,  50  Cong.  2  sess.  43.  See  Mr.  Sherman,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Romero,  April  12,  1898,  referring  to  an  understanding  for  *'  the 
continuance  of  repairs  upon  heretofore  authorls^ed  defensive  facings 
on  the  Mexican  hank  [of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Ciudad  Juarez] .  while 
prohihiting  the  huilding  of  new  works  [i.  e.,  a  new  wing  dam]  In  the 
river  bed  itself,  not  authorized  by  the  commision."  (MS.  Notes  to 
Mex.  Leg.  X.  388.) 

By  a  convention  concluded  March  1,  1889,  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  commission,  commonly  callo<l 
the  International  Water  Boundary  Commission,  which  should  have 
jurisdiction  of  questions  arising  under  the  convention  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1884.  The  conunission  thus  provided  for  consists  of  two 
commissioners,  one  appointed  by  each  Government,  two  consulting 
engineers  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  such  secretaries  or  inter- 
preters as  either  Government  may  see  fit  to  appoint.  If  the  two 
commissioners  agree,  their  decision  is  final  unless  either  Government 
shall  within  a  month  from  its  rendition*  disapprove  it.  In  case 
either  Government  shall  disapprove  it,  both  Governments  engage  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter  and  to  decide  it  amicabh^,  bearing 
constantly  in  mind  the  stipulations  of  Article  XXI.  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  favor  of  arbitration  where  practicable.  Tlie 
two  Governments  also  engage  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  case 
the  two  commissioners  disagree.  It  was  provided  that  the  conven- 
tion should  remain  in  force  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  December  24, 
1890.  In  his  annual  message  of  December  9,  1891,  President  Harri- 
son stated  that  Mexico  had  named  her  members  of  the  commission, 
and  that  an  appropriation  was ''  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligation  in  this  respect."  By  a  convention  of 
October  1,  1895,  the  powers  of  the  international  commission  were 
extended  for  a  year  from  December  24,  1895,  to  enable  the  conunis- 
sion to  ''  conclude  the  examination  and  decision  of  the  cases  sub- 
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mitted  to  it.''  Other  extensions  were  subsequently  provided  for ; " 
and  at  length,  by  a  convention  signed  November  21,  1900,  the  rati- 
fications of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  24th  of  the  following 
month,  the  convention  of  March  1,  1881),  was  extended  indefinitely. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant, 
in  which,  as  attorney  for  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad 
Company,  you  complain  that  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Inter- 
national (Water)  Boundary  Commission  has  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  certain  embankments  and  other  obstructions  made  by  the 
company  in  the  construction  of  its  road. 

"  You  protest  against  the  conmiission's  action,  and  ask  for  a  hear- 
ing before  this  Department  on  the  ground  : 

*'  1.  That  the  engineers  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  embankments  and  other  structures;  and 

"  2.  That  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  such  proceedings  as  seem  to  be  contemplated  in  the  action 
of  the  commissioners. 

''  The  action  of  the  commissioners  was  taken  under  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  March  1,  1889,  and  the 
conventions  continuing  it  in  force.  By  Article  VIII.  of  that  con- 
vention, it  is  stipulated  that  if  both  commissioners  shall  agree  to  a 
decision  their  judgment  shall  be  considered  as  binding  upon  b©th 
Governments,  unless  one  of  the  Governments  shall  disapprove  it 
within  one  month,  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  it  shall  have  been 
pronounced.  The  decision  of  the  commissioners  on  the  matter  to 
which  you  refer  was  duly  pronounced  on  the  3rd  of  May,  more  than  a 
month  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  and,  some  days  previously 
to  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  the  decision  was  expressly  approved. 

"  The  Department  would  upon  this  ground  alone  be  precluded 
from  granting  your  request  for  a  hearing;  but  it  is  proper  to  add 
that,  if  the  decision  had  not  already  become  operative  under  the 
convention,  no  ground  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  been 
disclosed  for  its  considering  the  question  of  setting  aside  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners.  As  to  the  question  of  their  legal  authority, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstance,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
were  taken  under  a  duly  ratified  treaty,  which  is,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  law  of  the  land. 

"As  to  questions  of  fact  touching  the  embankments  and  other 
structures,  this  Government  has  pursued  the  only  practicable  course 
of  acting  upon  the  reports  of  representatives  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  it  upon  such  matters." 

a  See  For.  Rel.  1897.  403-405. 
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Mr.  Moore,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McGowan,  June  15,  1898,  229  MS. 
Dom.  Letters,  ;^1. 

President  McKinley,  in  bis  annual  message  of  Dec.  5,  1898,  stated  that  the 
commission  had  adjusted  ali  tlie  matters  committed  to  it  "  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both  Governments,"  except  ( 1 )  the  case  of  the  "  Cham- 
Izal,"  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  which  the  commissioners  failed  to  agree 
and  in  which  the  United  States  had  suggested,  for  the  ]>articular 
instance,  tiie  addition  of  a  third  memlier;  (2)  "the  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  what  are  Icnown  as  *  Bancos,'  small  Isolated  Islands  formed 
by  the  cutting  off  of  bends  in  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  operation  of 
the  treaties  of  1884  and  1889,  recommended  by  the  commissioners 
and  approved  by  this  Government,  but  still  under  consideration  by 
Mexico ;  "  and  (3)  "  the  subject  of  the  *  Equitable  Distribution  of  the 
Waters  of  the  Rio  Grande/  for  which  the  commissioners  recom- 
mended an  international  dam  and  reservoir,  approved  by  Mexico,  but 
still  under  consideration  by  this  Government" 

As  to  the  four  reports,  dated  June  30,  1897,  in  the  case  of  bridges  at 
Laredo  and  at  Eagle  Pass,  Jexas,  jetties  at  Hidalgo,  Texas,  and 
defensive  works  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  see  Mr.  Cridler,  Third  Assist. 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Gen.  Mills,  Oct.  26,  1897,  222  MS.  Dom.  Let.  23. 
enclosing  the  four  reix)rts  of  the  latter,  all  dated  June  30,  1897,  with 
enclosures,  all  in  original. 

October  12,  1894,  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
represented  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  decision  as  to  the  taking  of 
water  from  the  Rio  (irande  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  which 
was  said  to  have  seriously  affected  the  existence  of  the  frontier  com- 
munities for  several  miles  below  Paso  del  Norte.  The  communica- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  seemed  to 
l^e  reason  to  believe  that  the  low  state  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Ciudad 
Juarez  was  due  to  drought  rather  than  to  the  use  of  the  waters  for 
irrigation. 

For.  Rel.  1894,  395,  397. 

"  The  problem  of  the  storage  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  for  irrigation  should  be  solved  by  appropriate  concurrent 
action  of  the  two  interested  countries.  Rising  in  the  Colorado 
heights,  the  stream  flows  intermittently,  yielding  little  water  during 
the  dry  months  to  the  irrigating  channels  already  constructed  along 
its  course.  This  scarcity  is  often  severely  felt  in  the  regions  where 
the  river  forms  a  common  boundary.  Moreover  the  frequent  changes 
in  its  course  through  level  sands  often  raise  embarrassing  questions 
of  territorial  jurisdicition." 

President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  3,  1894. 

The  Mexican  Government  having  represented  that  the  diminution 
of  the  water  in  the  Rio  (Jrande  by  irrigation  works  on  its  upper 
waters  and  their  affluents  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  was  a  viola- 
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tion  of  international  law  and  of  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  of  F^ebruary  2,  1848,  the  Attorney-Cieneral  of  the 
United  States  advised  (1)  that,  under  international  law,  the  United 
States  was  not  obliged  to  deny  to  its  inhabitants  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  that  part  of  the  river  lying  wholly  within  its  jurisdiction,  even 
though  such  use  reduced  the  volume  of  water  below  the  point  where 
the  river  ceased  to  be  wholly  within  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that 
the  operation  of  Article  VII.,  which  prohibited  "  any  work  that  may 
impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  in  part,"  the  right  of  navigation, 
was  in  terms  limited  to  that  part  of  the  river  which  formed  the  com- 
mon boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The  Attorney-General 
observed  that  it  did  not  pertain  to  his  Department  to  consider 
whether  any  action  should  be  taken  on  grounds  of  comity  or  of  policy. 


HqUlioii,  At-Gen.  (Dec.  12,  1895),  21  Op.  274.    . 

Proceedings  were  taken  in  1897  by  tlie  Attorney-iJeneral,  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  of  Sept.  19,  1890,  §  10,  26  Stat.  426.  4.54,  and  Juiy  13,  1892. 
§  3,  27  Stat  88,  110,  which  prohibit  the  creation,  without  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  any  obstruction  to  the  navigable  capacity 
of  any  waters  In  respect  of  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction. 
It  was  held  that  this  prohibition  extended,  not  merely  to  obstruc- 
tions built  at  places  where  a  stream  is  navigable,  but  to  "any  ob- 
struction to  the  navigable  capacity,"  embracing  "  anything,  where- 
ever  done  or  however  done,  within  the  limits  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  navigable  capacity 
of  one  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States."  Hence, 
although  it  was  found  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  a  navigable 
river  in  New  Mexico,  the  case  was  remanded  to  the  court  below 
with  instructions  **  to  order  an  Inquiry  Into  the  question  whether  the 
intended  acts  of  the  defendants  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  in 
appropriating  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  lat  Elephant  Butte,  In 
New  Mexico]  will  substantially  diminish  the  navigability  of  that 
stream  within  the  present  limits  of  navigability,  and  If  so,  to  enter 
a  decree  restraining  those  acts  to  the  extent  that  they  wUl  so 
diminish."  (United  States  r.  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation  Co. 
(1899),  174  U.  S.  690,  708-709,  710.) 

See,  supra,  §  132,  p.  (i.54. 

It  seems  that  the  further  use  of  the  River  Pecos  for  irrigation  purposes 
would  not  aflCect  the  International  question  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  since  it  "falls  into  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point 
where  the  diminution  of  Its  waters  have  little  If  any  i)erceptlble 
effect  upon  tlie  volume  passing  downward  from  that  iK)lnt."  (Mr. 
Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Interior,  Jan.  11,  1897,  215  MS.  Dom. 
Let.  160.) 

"  The  operations  of  the  international  commission  organized  under 
the  convention  of  March  1,  1881),  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  determine  disputes  which  have  arisen  by  reason  of  changes 
in  the  fluvial  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  having  l)een  extended 
for  another  year,  until  December  24,  1896,  by  a  convention  signed 
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October  1,  1895,  occasion  was  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  a  friendly 
understanding  between  the  two  (jovernments,  to  enlarge  the  duties 
of  the  commissioners  by  charging  them  to  examine  and  report  touch- 
ing questions  of  irrigation  and  storage  dams  on  the  Rio  (xrande.  Im- 
portant issues  are  involved  therein,  only  to  be  determined  in  principle, 
and,  as  to  that  part  of  the  river  which  forms  the  common  boundary. 
in  fact  also,  by  a  conventional  agreement  of  the  two  countries,  so  that 
it  naturally  behooves  them  to  approach  the  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion with  all  possible  knowledge,  in  order  that  the  riparian  rights  of 
the  respective  owners  of  the  river  banks  may  be  justly  determined  and 
intelligently  enforced." 

Report  of  Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  180«,  For. 
Rel.  1896. 

For  correspondence  as  to  the  pumping  station  of  the  Arizona  Inuu^pvenient 
Company,  on  the  Colorado  River,  near  Yuma,  see  Mr.  Sherman.  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  min.,  April  18,  18J)8.  MS.  Notes  to  Mex. 
Leg.  X.  3SK),  in  reply  to  a  note  of  Mr.  Romero  of  April  14;  and  Mr. 
Day,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mex.  mln.,  June  21,  18D8,  id.  414, 
enclosing  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Arizona  of  June  8,  18J)8,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  pumping  would  ''  in  no  way  impair  the 
navigability  of  the  river  at  any  ijoint" 

The  International  Water  Boundary  Commission,  as  the  result  of 
their  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  '^  equitable  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  ''  recommended  an  international  dam  and 
reservoir,  approved  by  Mexico,  but  still  under  consideration  by  this 
Government." 

President  McKlnley,  annual  message,  Deo.  5,  1898. 

See  Rei)orts  on  the  Investigation  and  Survey  for  an  International  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Rio  (Jraude  del  Norte  to  Preserve  the  Boundary 
Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  l)y  Contn)lling  the  Flood 
Waters  of  Said  River,  with  Api)endices  A,  B,  C.  D,  and  E,  by  An.<»n 
Mills,  Major  lOth  Cavalry.  Sui)ervislng  Engineer  (Geological  Survey, 
and  W.  W.  FoUett,  Civil  Engineer:  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  18$K3,  8(J  pp. 

3.  The  Philippines. 

§161. 

As  to  the  boundary  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  see  supra,  §  109, 
pp.  530-5:31. 

4.  Samoa N  Islands. 

§162. 

As  to  the  Iwundary  of  the  American  islands  in  the  Samoan  group. 
Pee  supra,  §  110,  p.  553, 
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IV.  yORTHEAtiTEHS  Fli^HERIES, 
1.  Tbeaty  of  1782-83. 

§  163. 

"  The  argument  on   which   the   people  of  America   found   their 
NegotiationB  of     claim  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Xewfoundlancl  arises, 
1782.  first,  from  their  having  once  formed  a  part  of  the 

British  Empire,  in  which  state  they  always  enjoyed,  as  fully  as  the 
people  of  Britain  themselves,  the  right  of  fishing  on  those  banks. 
They  have  shared  in  all  the  wars  for  the  extension  of  that  right ;  and 
Britain  could  with  no  more  justice  have  excluded  them  from  the  en- 
joyment of  it  (even  supposing  that  one  nation  could  possess  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  another) ,  while  they  formed  a  part  of  that  Simpire,  than 
they  could  exclude  the  people  of  I^ndon  or  Bristol.  If  so,  the  only 
inquiry  is.  How  have  we  lost  this  right  ?  If  we  were  tenants  in  com- 
mon with  Great  Britain  while  united  with  her,  we  still  continue  so, 
unless  by  our  own  act  we  have  relinquished  our  title.  Had  we  parted 
with  mutual  consent  we  should  doubtless  have  made  partition  of  our 
common  right  by  treaty.  But  the  oppressions  of  Great  Britain 
forced  us  to  a  separation  (which  must  he  admitted,  or  we  have  no 
right  to  be  independent) ;  and  it  can  not  certainly  he  contended  that 
those  oppressions  abridged  our  rights  or  gave  new  ones  to  Britain. 
Our  rights,  then,  are  not  invalidated  by  this  separation,  more  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  kept  up  our  claim  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  assigned  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  us 
from  the  fisheries  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  recurring  to  arms.'' 

Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  January  7, 
1782,  5  Wharton's  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  87,  01:  9  Franklin's  Works 
(Sparks'  ed.),  135. 

"  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton,  held  by  the  French,  was  supposecl  to  be  the 
most  important  and  commanding  station  [in  French  North  America] 
and  to  have  more  influence  than  any  other  upon  the  destinies  of  this 
part  of  tlie  country.  And,  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  force  of  l)etween 
three  and  four  tliousand  Massachusetts  men,  under  Pepperell,  and 
a  few  hundred  from  the  colonies,  with  two  hundred  and  ten  vessels, 
that  sailed  to  Jjouishurg,  invested  and  took  it  for  the  British  Crown 
In  trust  for  the  British  Crown  and  her  colonies."  (Mr.  Dana,  Hall- 
fax  Com.,  II.  1053.) 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  l)v  the  peace  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  Paris  in  1782,  the  two  that  were 
the  most  strongly  contested  and  the  last  disposed  of  were  those  of  the 
fisheries  and  the  compensation  of  the  loyalists.  The  provisional  arti- 
cles of  peace  were  concluded  November  30,  1782.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month  the  British  commissioners  delivered  to  the  American  commis- 
rioners  a  third  set  of  articles,  containing  fresh  proposals  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  ministry,  and  representing  the  results  of  many  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion. By  the  third  article  it  was  proposed  that  "  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  liherty  of  taking  fish  of  every  kind  on 
all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence: 
and  also  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Sables 
and  on  the  shores  of  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of 
(he  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  long  as  such 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  shall  continue  and  remain  unsettled,  on  con- 
dition that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  do  not  exercise  the 
fishery  but  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coast  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  continent  as  those  of  the 
islands  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  as  to  what  relates 
to  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  out  of  the 
said  gulf,  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  said  fishery  but  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues 
from  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton."**  This  proposal,  by 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  forbidden  not  onlv  to 

%■' 

dry  fish  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  also  to  take  fish  within 
three  leagues  of  the  coasts  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  within 
fifteen  leagues  of  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton  outvside  of  that  gulf,  was 
unacceptable  to  the  American  commissioners.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember John  Adams  drew  up  a  counter  project,  which  was  submitted 
in  a  conference  of  the  commissioners  on  the  following  day.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majei>ty  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  "  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  right 
to  take  fish  of  everv  kind,  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other 
banks  of  Newfoundland;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
all  other  places,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
time  heretofore  to  fish,"  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  "  have  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  their  fish  on  the  shores  of  Cape 
Sables,  and  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  or  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  any  of  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  of  the 
Labrador  coast;"  and  that  they  should  be  "permitted,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  hire  pieces  of  land,  for  terms  of  yeai*s,  of  the  legal  pro- 
prietors, in  any  of  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  whereon  to  erect 

the  necessary  stages  and  buildings,  and  to  cure  and  dry  their  fish."  '* 
One  of  the  British  commissioners  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 

rights  in  respect  of  the  taking  of  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  other 

banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  "  and  in  all 

other  places,  where  the  inhabitants  of  lK)th  countries  used  at  any  time 

heretofore  to  fish."     Another  said  that  "  the  word  right  was   an 

obnoxious  expression."    Adams  vehemently  contended  for  the  right 


a  Wharton's  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Rev.  VI.  74-7G. 
6  Id.  85. 
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of  the  people  of  America  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,"  and 
finally  declared  that  he  would  not  sign  any  articles  without  satisfac- 
tion in  respect  of  the  fishery.^  The  British  commissioners  conceded 
the  point,  and  after  many  suggestions  and  amendments  '^  the  follow- 
ing article  was  agreed  on: 

"Article  III.  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
also  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore 
to  fish ;  and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the 
same  on  that  island;)  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the 
^Vmerican  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of 
the  unsettled  bays,  harbours  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  Labrador,  vSo  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled; 
but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

By  this  article  it  was  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  ITnited  States 

should  continue  to  enjoy  the  ''  riffht  "  to  take  fish  on 

ut?L  ^.  *M       all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
"liberties." 

St.  Lawrence,  and  "  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea," 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  been  accustomed  to  fish ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  "  lib- 


a  "  Can  there  be  a  clearer  right?"  exdaimed  Adams.  "In  former  treaties, 
that  of  I'trecht,  and  that  of  Paris,  France  and  England  have  claimed  the  right 
and  have  used  the  word.     (Id.  8(>.) 

ft  **  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ignited  States  had  as  clear  a  right  to  every  branch 
of  the  fisheries,  and  to  cure  fish  on  land,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  or  Nova 
Scotia ;  .  .  .  the  citizens  of  Boston,  New  Yorlv,  or  Philadelphia  had  as  clear  a 
right  to  those  fisheries,  and  to  cure  fish  on  land,  as  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
Liverpool.  Bristol,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin.  4.  That  the  third  article  was  demanded 
as  an  ultimatum,  and  it  was  declared  that  no  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made 
without  that  article ;  and  when  the  British  ministers  found  that  peace  could  not 
be  made  without  that  article,  they  consented ;  for  Britain  wanted  peace,  if  i)os- 
sible.  more  than  we  did.  5  We  asked  no  favor,  we  requested  no  grant,  and 
would  accept  none."  (Ex-President  John  Adams  to  William  Thomas,  August 
10.  1822,  Adams'  Works,  X.  403.  This  letter  was  quoted  and  its  positions 
adopted  by  Mr.  Cass  in  his  speech  on  the  fisheries  in  the  Senate  on  August  3, 
1852  (App.  Cong.  Globe,  1852,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  894.)  See  report  on  the  fisheries 
by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  1853.) 

c  Wharton's  Dip.  Cor.  Am.  Kev.  VI.  8a 

H.  Doc.  551 49 
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erty  "  to  take  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  on  the  coasts, 
bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America,  and  also  the  "  liberty  "  to  dry  and  cure  fish,  subject  to  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  article. 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
The  FiBheriei  and    ^^^^    ^^    Ghent    on    the    8th    of    August,    1814,    tlie 
the  KiMissippi    British  plenipotentiaries,  after*  proposing  three  points 
at  Ghent.  fo^   discussion,   said   that,   before   they   desired   an. 

answer  on  these  points,  "  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  de- 
clare that  the  British  Government  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Americans  to  fish  generally,  or  in  the  open  seas;  but  that  the  privi- 
leges formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  the  United  States  of  fishing  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  jurisdiction,  and  of  landing  and  drying  fish 
on  the  shores  of  the  British  territories,  would  not  be  renewed  without 
an  equivalent."  What  they  considered  to  be  exclusively  British  wa- 
ters they  did  not  state.<»  On  the  19th  of  August  they  also  brought 
forward,  as  a  subject  of  discussion,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  had  been  secured  to  British  subjects  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783.^  On  the  10th  of  November  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries submitted  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  a  project  of  a  treat^^ ; 
and  in  the  note  that  accompanied  it  they  said  they  were  "  not  author- 
ized to  bring  into  .discussion  any  of  the  rights  or  liberties  "  which  the 
United  States  had  theretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  to  the  fisheries. 
The  project  contained  nothing  either  as  to  the  fisheries  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi; but  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  returning  it,  inserted 
in  one  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  boundary  westward  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  British  subjects 
should  have  and  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  that  river.*^  The  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries  offered  to  enlarge  this  amendment  by  making  it 
also  provide  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  "  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  liberty  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  in  places  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,"  or  else  to  omit  the  article 
altogether.^  In  reply  the  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed,  while 
retaining  the  article,  to  substitute  for  the  previous  amendments  a 
stipulation  embracing  two  clauses,  one  to  the  effect  that  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States  for 
the  preservation  to  the  latter  of  the  "  liberty  "  in  the  fisheries,  as  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  consideration  of  "  a  fair  equivalent "  to 
be  granted  to  the  Ignited  States  "  for  such  liberty  as  aforesaid ;"  and 
the  other  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  should  be  preserved  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty/    The  American  plenipotentiaries  answered  that  a  stipula- 

fl  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel  III.  705.  c  id.  738.  « Id.  74a 

6  Id.  710.  «  Id.  742. 
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tion  that  the  parties  would  in  the  future  negotiate  on  the  subjects  in 
question  was  unnecessary ;  they  were  willing  to  be  silent  in  regard  to 
both  of  them  or  to  agree  to  an  engagement,  couched  in  general  terms, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  subjects  of  difference  not  yet  adjusted,  or  so  ex- 
pressed as  not  to  imply  the  abandonment  of  any  right  claimed  by  the 
Imited  States.**  Under  these  circumstances  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries withdrew  their  proposed  stipulation,  saying:  "The  under- 
signed, returning  to  the  declaration  made  by  them  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, that  the  privileges  of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  British  territories  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  fisheries,  were  what  Great  Britain  did  not  intend  to  grant 
without  an  equivalent,  are  not  desirous  of  introducing  any  article  on 
the  subject.  With  a  view  of  removing  w:hat  they  consider  as  the  only 
objection  to  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  undersigned 
agree  to  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
.  .  .  of  omitting  the  8th  article  altogether."  ^  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Ghent  on  December  24,  1814,  contained  no 
mention  either  of  the  fisheries  or  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1815,  an  American  fishing  vessel,  engaged  in 
Lord  Bathnrtt'i  ^^^  ^^^  fishery,  was,  when  about  forty-five  miles 
Position  as  to  from  Cajx3  Sable,  warned  by  the  commander  of  the 
^'Bights"  and  jBritish  sloop  Jaseur  not  to  come  within  sixty  miles 
"Liberties."  ^f  ^j^^  coast.  This  act  the  British  Government  dis- 
avowed;*^ but  Lord  Bathurst  is  reported  at  the  same  time  to  have 
declared  that,  while  it  was  not  the  Government's  intention  to  inter- 
rupt American  fishermen  "  in  fishing  anywhere  in  the  open  *sea,  or 
without  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  a  marine  league  from  the  shore," 
it  "  could  not  permit  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  fish  within 
the  creeks  and  close  upon  the  shores  of  the  British  territories."  *  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
London,  maintained  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1788  "  was  not,  in  its 
general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by  the  common  understand- 
ing and  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  or  can  be  considered  as  annulled 
by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties."  ^ 
Lord  Bathurst  replied : 

"  To  a  position  of  this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  can  not  accede. 
She  knows  of  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an 
end  to  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  1783,  like  many  others,  contained  provisions  of  different 

o  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  744. 

6  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  III.  744,  745 ;  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and 
the  Mississippi,  54,  58 ;  Gallatin's  Writings,  I.  646. 
c  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  349. 
d  Id.  350. 
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characters — sqnie  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable,  and  others  of  a 
temporary  nature.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  the  liberty  to  fish  within 
British  limits,  or  to  use  British  territory,  is  essentially  different  from 
the  right  of  independence,  in  all  that  may  reasonably  l)e  supposed  to 
legard  its  intended  duration.  ...  In  the  third  article  [of  the 
treaty  of  178'2-88],  Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  7*f(/ht  of  the 
United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
places,  from  which  (ireat  Britain  has  no  right  to  exclude  an  inde- 
j)endent  nation.  But  they  are  to  have  the  liherfy  to  cure  and  dry 
them  in  certain  unsettled  places  within  His  Majesty's  territory. 
If  these  lil)ertieR,  thus  granted,  were  to  be  as  perpetual  and  intle- 
I>endent  as  the  rights  previously  recognized,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  would  have 
admitted  a  variation  of  language  so  adapted  to  produce  a  different 
impression ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  have  admitted  so  strange 
r«  restriction  of  a  perpetual  and  indefeasible  right  as  that  with  which 
the  article  concludes,  which  leaves  a  right  so  practical  and  so  benefi- 
cial as  this  is  admitted  to  l)e,  dependent  on  the  will  of  British  sub- 
jects, in  their  character  of  inhabitants,  proprietoi*s,  or  possessors  of 
the  soil,  to  prohibit  its  exercise  altogether.  It  is  surely  obvious  that 
the  word  right  is,  throughout  the  treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what 
the  United  States  were  to  enjoy,  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  inde- 
pendence; and  the  word  liherfy  to  what  they  were  to  enjoy,  as  con- 
cessions strictly  dependent  on  the  treaty  itself."  " 

This  position  Great  Britain  continued  to  maintain.  From  1815  to 
Controversies    of    1818  orders  were  issued  by  the  British  admiralty  to 

1815-1818.  seize  American  vessels  found  fishing  in  British 
waters,  and  though  these  orders  were  not  continuously  enforced,  but 
were  at  various  times  and  for  various  periods,  generally  with  a  view- 
to  negotiation,  suspended,  many  seizures  were  actually  made,  and 
much  ill  feeling  was  engendered.  ^ 

"  The  nature  of  the  rights  and  liberties  consisted  in  the  free  par- 
ticipation in  f^  fishery.  That  fishery,  covering  the  bottom  of  the 
banks  which  surround  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  the  coasts  of  New 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  Labrador, 
furnishes  the  richest  treasure  and  the  most  beneficent  tribute  that 
ocean  pays  to  earth  on  this  terraqueous  globe.  By  the  pleasure  of  the 
Creator  of  earth  and  seas,  it  had  l>een  constituted  in  its  physical 
nature  one  fishery,  extending  in  the  open  seas  around  that  island,  to 
little  less  than  five  degi-ees  of  latitude  from  the  coast,  spreading  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  this  continent  and  insinuating  itself  into 
all  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  to  the  very  borders  of  the  shores. 


a  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Hel.  ly.  .Tm.  :i.*»r». 
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For  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share  in  this  fishery  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  nearly  general  access  to  every  part  of  it,  the  habits  of 
the  game  which  it  pursues  being  so  far  migratory  that  they  were 
found  at  different  periods  most  abundant  in  different  places,  some- 
times populating  the  banks  and  at  others  swarming  close  upon  the 
shores.  The  latter  portion  of  the  fishery  had,  however,  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  the  means 
of  drying  and  curing  the  fish  immediately  after  they  were  caught, 
which  could  not  be  effected  upon  the  banks. 

"  By  the  law  of  nature  this  fishery  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it  was  situated.  By  the 
conventional  law  of  Europe  it  belonged  to  the  European  nations 
which  had  formed  settlements  in  those  regions.  France,  as  the  first 
principal  settler  in  them,  had  long  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  it. 
Great  Britain,  moved  in  no  small  decree  bv  the  value  of  the  fisherv 
itself,  had  made  the  conquest  of  all  those  regions  upon  France,  and 
had  limited  by  treaty,  within  a  narrow  compass,  the  right  of  France 
to  any  share  in  the  fishery.  Spain,  upon  some  claim  of  prior  dis- 
covery, had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  fishery  on  the  banks, 
but  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace  prior  to  the  American  Revolution  had 
expressly  renounced  it. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  therefore, 
this  fishery  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Brithh  nation^  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain limited  participation  in  it  reserved  by  treaty  stipulations  to 
P^rance." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  184. 

"  By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  it  was  agreed  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 
places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
time  theretofore  to  fsh;  and  also  that  they  should  have  certain  fishing 
liberties  on  all  the  fishing  coast  within  the  British  jurisdiction  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador.  The  title  by  which 
the  United  States  held  those  fishing  rights  and  liberties  was  the  same. 
It  was  the  possessory  use  of  the  right  ...  at  any  time  theretofore, 
as  British  subjects,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain  of  its 
continuance  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  after  the  treaty  of 
separation.  It  was  a  national  right ;  and,  therefore,  as  much  a  right, 
though  not  so  immediate  an  interest,  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, ay,  and  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  after  they  became  a  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine." 

Mr.  J,  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  9(5. 
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"  The  continuance  of  the  fishing  liberty  was  the  great  object  of  the 
article  [the  third  of  the  treaty  of  1783] ;  and  the  language  of  the 
article  was  accommodated  to  the  severance  of  the  jurisdictions,  which 
was  consummated  by  the  same  instrument.  It  was  coinstantaneous  with 
the  severance  of  the  jurisdiction  itself,  and  was  no  more  a  grant  from 
Great  Britain  than  the  right  acknowledged  in  the  other  part  of  the 
article,  or  than  the  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
in  the  first  article.  It  was  a  continiiance  of  possessions  enjoyed 
before ;  and  at  the  same  moment  and  bv  the  same  act  under  whic^  the 
United  States  acknowledged  those  coasts  and  shores  as  being  under  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  Great  Britain  recognized  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  use  them  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
fisheries." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  188;  adopted  In 
Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  Ignited  States  (2nd  ed.),  I.  117,  which  8ay.s  : 

"  The  treaty  of  '83  was  an  Instrument  of  a  peculiar  cliaracter.  It  differed 
in  its  most  essential  cliaracterlstics  from  most  of  tlie  treaties  made 
between  nations.  It  was  a  treaty  of  partition ; — a  treaty  to  ascertain 
the  boundaries  and  the  ripfht  of  the  nations  the  mother  country 
acknowledged  to  be  created  by  that  instrument." 

"  That  this  was  the  understanding  of  the  article  by  the  British 
Government  as  well  as  by  the  American  negotiators  is  apparent  to 
demonstration  by  the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  the  preliminary 
articles.  It  was  made,  in  both  houses,  one  of  the  great  objections  to 
the  treaty.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  North  .  .  .  said :  '  By 
the  third  article  we  have,  in  our  spirit  of  reciprocity,  given  the  Amer- 
icans an  unlimited  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Great  Bank 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  was  not  suf- 
ficient. We  have  also  given  them  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  they  have 
heretofore  enjoyed,  through  us,  the  privilege  of  fishing.  They  have 
likewise  the  power  of  even  partaking  of  the  fishery  which  we  still 
retain.  We  have  not  been  content  with  resigning  what  we  pos.sessed, 
but  even  share  what  we  have  left.'  ...  In  this  speech  the  whole  arti- 
cle is  considered  as  an  improvident  concession  of  British  property; 
nor  is  there  suggested  the  slightest  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the 
grant  between  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  and  the  liberty  of 
the  fishery  on  the  coasts.  Still  more  explicit  are  the  words  of  I^rd 
Loughborough,  in  the  House  of  Peers.  '  The  fishery,'  says  he, '  on  the 
shores  retained  hi/  Britain  is,  in  the  next  article,  not  ceded,  but  recog- 
nized as  a  right  inherent  in  the  Americans,  which,  though  no  longer 
British  subjects,  they  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested^  no  right 
on  the  other  hand  being  reserved  to  British  subjects  to  approach  their 
shores,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  in  this  reciprocal  treaty.'  " 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fislieries  and  the  Mississippi,  189,  190. 
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"As  a  possession,  it  was  to  be  held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  it  had  been  held  before.  It  was  not  like  the  lands  partitioned  out 
by  the  same  treaty,  a  corporeal  possession,  but,  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  English  law,  an  incorporeal  hereditament^  and  in  that  of 
the  civil  law  a  right  of  mere  faculty^  consisting  in  the  power  and  lib- 
erty of  exercising  a  trade,  the  places  in  which  it  is  exercised  being 
occupied  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade.  Now  the  right  or  lib- 
erty to  enjoy  this  possession,  or  to  exercise  this  trade,  could  no  more 
be  affected  or  impaired  by  a  declaration  of  war  than  the  right  to  the 
territory  of  the  nation.  The  interruption  to  the  exercise  of  it,  during 
the  war,  could  no  more  affect  the  right  or  liberty  than  the  occupation 
by  the  enemy  of  territory  could  affect  the  right  to  that.  The  right  to 
territory  could  be  lost  only  by  abandonment  or  renunciation  in  the 
treaty  of  peace;  by  agreement  to  a  new  boundary  line,  or  by  acqui- 
escence in  the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  enemy.  The  fishery 
liberties  could  be  lost  only  by  express  renunciation  of  them  in  the 
treaty,  or  by  acquiescence  in  the  principle  that  they  were  forfeited, 
which  would  have  been  a  tacit  renunciation." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  190;  adopted  in  1 
Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  tlie  U.  S.  117. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  cession  of  territory,  when  the  possession  of  it  has 
been  delivered,  the  article  of  the  treaty  is  no  longer  a  compact  between 
the  parties,  nor  can  a  subsequent  war  betw;een  them  operate  in  any 
manner  upon  it.  So  of  all  articles  the  purport  of  which  is  the 
acknowledgment  by  one  party  of  a  pre-existing  right  belonging  to 
another.  The  engagement  of  the  acknowledging  party  is  consum- 
mated by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  is  no  longer  an  executory 
contract,  but  a  perfect  right  united  with  a  vested  possession  is  thence- 
forth in  one  party,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  other  is  in  its 
own  nature  irrevocable.  As  a  bargain,  the  article  is  extinct ;  but  the 
right  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  was  made,  is  complete,  and  can  not 
be  affected  by  a  subsequent  war.  A  grant  of  a  faculative  right  or 
incorporeal  hereditament,  and  specifically  of  a  right  of  fishery,  from 
one  sovereign  to  another,  is  an  article  of  the  same  description.  .  .  . 
In  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Lord  Auckland 
{^aid :  '  He  had  looked  into  the  works  of  all  the  first  publicists  on  these 
subjects,  and  had  corrected  himself  in  a  mistake  still  prevalent  in 
the  minds  of  many,  who  state,  in  an  unqualified  sense,  that  all  treaties 
between  nations  are  annulled  by  war,  and  must  be  specially  renewed 
if  meant  to  be  in  force  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  is  true  that  treaties 
in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions,  the  enjoyment  of  which  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  has  not  been  renewed  at  the  pacifi- 
cation, are  rendered  null  by  the  war.  But  compacts  not  interrupted 
by  the  course  and  effect  of  hostilities,  such  as  the  regulated  exercise 
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of  a  -fishery  on  the  respective  coasts  of  the  beUiget*ent  powers^  the 
stipulated  right  of  cutting  wood  in  a  particular  district,  or  possessing/ 
rights  of  territoi^y  heretofore  ceded  hy  treaty^  are  certainly  not  de- 
stroyed or  injured  by  war,'^  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon — a  member 
of  the  opposition,  said,  in  the  same  debate,  .  .  .  '  War  does  not  abro- 
gate any  right,  or  interfere  with  the  right,  though  it  does  with  the 
exercise,  but  such  as  it  professes  to  litigate  by  war/  "  The  same  posi- 
tion w^as  taken  by  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Fox. 

i 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  194-196.  197.  citing 
23  Hansard,  Pari.  History.  1147. 

Fisheries  "  on  the  coasts  and  bays  of  the  provinces  conquered  in 
America  from  France  were  acquired  by  the  common  sword,  and  min- 
gled blood  of  Americans  and  Englishmen — members  of  the  same 
empire,  we,  with  them,  had  a  common  right  to  these  fisheries;  and,  in 
the  division  of  the  empire,  England  confirmed  our  title  without  con- 
dition or  limitation,  a  title  equally  irrevocable  with  those  of  our 
boundaries  or  of  our  independence  itself." 

Note  to  speech  of  Mr.  Rufus  King,  in  Senate.  April  3,  1818,  Annals  of 
Cong.  15  ('ong.  1  sess.  1.  338. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rodney,  who  had  been  Attorney-General  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  had  since  then  filled  important  public  offices,  was  con- 
sulted (being  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States)  by  Mr.  Monroe 
in  November,  1818,  on  the  fishery  question.  From  his  reply  the 
following  passages  are  extracted : 

"WTien  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  was  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  it 
w^as  objected  by  some  members  that  there  was  a  culpable  omission  in 
consequence  of  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles  in  former  treaties 
or  conventions  securing  to  England  the  gum  trade  of  the  river  Sene- 
gal and  the  right  to  cut  logwood  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  etc.  In 
answer  to  this  objection  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  well  observed  by 
T^rd  Auckland  'that  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  the 
publicists,  he  had  corrected,  in  his  own  mind,  an  error,  still  prevalent, 
that  all  treaties  between  nations  are  annulled  by  a  war,  and  to  be  re- 
enforced  must  be  specially  renewed  on  the  return  of  peac*e.  It 
was  true  that  treaties  in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions  the 
enjoyment  of  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  war  are  thereby 
rendered  null;  but  compacts  which  were  not  impeded  by  the  course 
and  effect  of  hostilities,  such  as  the  rights  of  a  fishery  on  the  coasts 
of  cither  of  the  bcUigercnt  powei's^  the  stipuliited  right  of  cutting 
logwood  in  a  particular  district — compacts  of  this  nature  were  not 
iifFected  bv  war.  ...  It  had  been  intimated  by  some  that  bv  the  non- 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  178G  our  right  to  cut  logwood  might  be  dis- 
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puted ;  but  those  he  would  remind  of  the  principle  already  explained, 
that  treaties  the  exercise  of  which  was  not  impeded  by  the  war  were 
reestablished  with  peace.  .  .  .  He  did  not  consider  our  rights  in  India 
or  at  Honduras  in  the  least  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  certain 
articles  in  former  treaties.' 

"  Lord  Ellenborough  (chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  bench) 
'  felt  surprise  that  the  non-renewal  of  treaties  should  have  been  urged 
as  a  serious  objection  to  the  definitive  treaty.  .  .  .  He  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  men  of  talents  argue  that  the  public  law  of  Europe 
was  a  dead  letter  because  certain  treaties  were  not  renewed.' 

"  Lord  Eldon  (then  and  at  present  the  high  chancellor  of  England 
and  a  member  of  the  cabinet)  '  denied  that  the  rights  of  England  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  or  the  river  Senegal  were  affected  by  the  non- 
renewal of  treaties.' 

"  In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  the  same  objection  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  present 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department 
and  now  prime  minister  of  England,  which  post  he  occupied  when 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded,  '  that  to  the  definitive  treaty  two 
faults  had  been  imputed,  of  omission  and  commission.  Of  the 
former  the  chief  was  the  non-renewal  of  certain  treaties  and  con- 
ventions. He  observed  the  principle  on  which  treaties  were  renewed 
was  not  understood.  He  affirmed  that  the  separate  convention  rela- 
tive to  our  East  India  trade,  and  to  our  right  of  cutting  logwood 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  had  hevn  altogether  misunderstood.  Our 
sovereignty  in  India  was  the  result  of  conquest,  not  established  in 
consequence  of  stipulations  with  France,  but  acknowledged  by  her 
as  the  foundation  of  them;  our  rights  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
remained  inviolate,  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  being  iinqites- 
tionably  retained.  .  .  .  He  did  not  conceive  our  rights  in  India  or  at 
Honduras  were  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles  in 
former  treaties.' 

"  It  is  remarked  in  the  Annual  Register  that  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
speech  contained  the  ablest  defense  of  the  treaty.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Addington,  the  present  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  same  principles  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate. I  presume  our  able  negotiators  at  (xhent  entertained  the  same 
opinions  when  they  signed  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

"  It  may  be  recollected  that  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  when 
the  British  Parliament  were  passing  the  act  to  prohibit  the  colonies 
from  using  the  fisheries,  some  members  urged  with  great  force  and 
eloquence  '  that  the  absurdity  of  the  bill  was  equal  to  its  cruelty  and 
injustice;  that  its  object  was  to  take  away  a  trade  from  the  colonies 
which  all  who  understood  its  nature  knew  thev  could  not  transfer  to 
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themselves ;  that  God  and  nature  had  given  the  fisheries  to  New  and 
not  to  Old  England.'" 

Letter  of  C.  A.  Rodney,  Nov.  4,  1818,  Monroe  MSS.  Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Rodney  said :  "  From  the  very  moment  the. United 
States  became  a  sovereign  i)ower  they  were  clearly  entitled  to  an 
enjoyment  of  these  rights  [to  the  fisheries]  by  the  law  of  nations." 

See  McUvaine  v.  Ooxe,  4  Crnnch,  200:  John  Adams'  Works,  I.  292,  »43, 
368,  370,  373,  070;  II.  174;  III.  2<i:i,  318,  319;  VIL  45,  654;  VIII.  5, 
11,  439;  IX.  487.  5r>3 ;  X.  131,  137,  1(50,  3o4,  403. 

Following  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rodney  above  quoted,  Wharton,  in  his  Inter- 
national Law  Digest,  III.  45,  cites  the  ruling  in  Siitton  v,  Sutton. 
This  case  arose  under  Art.  IX,  of  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  which  pro- 
vided that  citizens  of  the  one  country  holding  lands  in  the  other 
should  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of 
their  respective  estates  and  titles,  and  that  neither  they  nor  their 
heirs  or  assigns  should,  so  far  as  concerned  such  lands  and  the  l^al 
remedies  incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens.  On  the  qu^tion 
whether  this  article  was  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812  and  the  rights 
acquired  thereunder  destroyer!,  Sir  J.  Leach,  master  of  the  rolls,  in 
1830,  held :  "  The  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  when  they  formed  one  empire  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ninth  section  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  made  it  highly 
reasonable  that  the  subjwts  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  empire 
should,  notwithstanding  the  separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual 
enjoyment  of  their  landed  proi)erty ;  and  the  privileges  of  natives 
being  reciprocally  given  not  only  to  the  actual  iwssessors  of  lands 
but  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  it  is  a  reasonable  construction  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  treaty  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
should  be  permanent,  and  not  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
state  of  peace."     (Sutton  r.  Sutton,  1  Rus.  &  M.  (i63,  675.) 

Wharton  suggests,  also,  **  that  for  the  same  reason  that  rights  to  fisheries 
are  not  extinguished  by  war,  fishing  boats  are  ordinarily  exempt  from 
seizure  in  war." 

"  The  treaty  of  pjeace  (1783)  did  not  grant  independence,  nor  did  it 
create  the  distinct  colonies,  afterwards  States  in  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  United  States,  nor  did  it  assign  their  boundaries,  or  endow  them 
with  franchises  or  servitudes  such  as  their  rights  in  the  fisherie.-^. 
'  The  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,'  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Sutton 
V.  Sutton,  1  Myl.  &  R.,  075,  '  when  they  formed  one  empire,'  '  made 
it  highly  reasonable  '  in  framing  the  treaty  of  peace, '  thaj:  the  subjects 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  empire  should,  notwithstanding  the 
separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment '  of  certain  terri- 
torial rights.  It  was  certainly  '  reasonable '  that  the  British  nego- 
tiators should  have  adopted  the  principle  of  partition  as  above  stated. 
They  represented  a  ministry  which,  though  afterwards  torn  asunder 
by  the  personal  contentions  of  Shelburne  and  Fox,  entered  into  power 
pledged  to  the  concession  of  a  friendly  separation  between  the  two  sec- 
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tions,  conceding  to  each  mutual  rights  of  territoriality.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  separation,  carrying  with  it  a  retention  of  old 
reciprocal  rights,  was  far  less  galling  to  Great  Britain  than  would  be 
the  admission  that  independence  was  wrung  from  her  by  conquest; 
the  idea  of  a  future  reciprocity  between  the  two  nations,  based  on  old 
traditions,  as  moulded  by  modern  economical  liberalism,  was  pecul- 
iarly attractive  to  Shelburne,  by  whom,  as  prime  minister,  the  negotia- 
tions were  ultimately  closed.  (See  Franklin  MSS.,  deposited  in 
Department  of  State;  Bancroft's  Formation  Fed.  Const.,  vol.  VI, 
ch.  1.)  On  this  basis  alone,  also,  could,  as  we  will  preseiitly  see, 
British  subjects  be  secure  of  taking,  by  inheritance  or  purchase, 
landed  estates  in  the  United  States;  oh  this  basis  alone  could  Great 
Britain  be  sure  of  a  common  enjoyment  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, whose  northern  waters  were  then  supposed  to  pass  in  part 
through  British  territory.  Hence,  unquestionably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  view,  which  was  then  pressed  by  Great  Britain  at  least  as 
eagerly  as  it  was  by  the  United  States,  no  word  of  cession  or  grant 
was  introduced  into  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  or  into  the 
treaty  of  peace  based  on  them.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  treaties  of  partition,  or,  as  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  calls  it,  of  '  separation.'  The  two  sections  of  the  empire  agree 
to  separate,  each  taking  with  it  its  territorial  rights  as  previously  en- 
joyed ;  and  among  these  rights,  that  which  was  most  important  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  most  conspicuously  before  the  commissioners, 
was  that  to  the  common  use  of  the  fisheries.  Applying  to  the  fisheries 
this  principle  of  partition  or  of  '  separation,'  which  it  was  then  so 
essential  for  Great  Britain,  in  view  of  the  great  interests  held  by  her 
subjects  in  the  United  States,  to  assert,  the  commissioners  accepted,  as 
part  of  the  Same  system,  the  position  that  the  United  States  held,  in 
common  with  Great  Britain,  the  fisheries  which  previously  it  had 
held,  in  entirety  with  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  subject  to  titular 
British  supremacy." 

Note  of  Dr.  Wharton.  Wharton's  Int.  Law  Dig.  III.  40-41. 

The  same  author,  in  his  International  Law  Digest,  2n(l  edition.  Appendix, 
§  3a3,  page  983,  citing  Biaine's  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  II.  G17,  and 
2  Chalmers'  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  344,  says:  "In  ITtiS  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  gave  an  opinion  that  the  fishery  clauses  in  the 
treaty  of  1080  with  France  were  i^ermanent,  and  not  affected  by  sub- 
sequent war."  The  oirfnion  here  referred  to  seems  to  be  that  which 
was  given  by  the  law  ofllcers  in  17(5r»,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  treaty 
between  England  and  France  of  November  10,  1080,  this  being  the 
only  opinion  to  be  found  in  Chalmers  on  the  subject.  The  question 
that  w^as  under  consideration  related  particularly  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  clauses  of  the  treaty,  which  prohibited  the  subjects  of  the  one 
party  to  trade  and  fish  in  places  possesse<l  by  the  other  in  America, 
and  provided  for  the  confiscation  of  ships  found  violating  the  pro- 
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hibition.  It  appears  that  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Kj'der  and  Murray,  gave  an  opinion,  April  7.  ITrvJ.  that  the 
treaty  was  then  in  force.  It  also  appears  that  tlie  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-(ieneral,  Norton  and  I)e  Grey,  February  12,  17(55,  held 
tliat  the  treaty  was  not  then  in  forc^;  though  Sir  James  Marriott, 
Advocate-General,  expressed  the  opinion,  February  ir»,  17(J5,  that  it 
was  "  a  subsisting  treaty,  not  only  because*  it  Is  revivwl  by  a  stroni; 
implication  of  words  and  facts,  but  for  that  it  may  l)e  understood  to 
subsist  because  It  never  was  abrogated."  (Chalmers'  Opinions  of 
Eminent  Lawyers,  Am.  ed.  1^58,  pp.  G25,  (52»-(»29,  (>38.) 

"  Tho.  prevalent  opinion  is  that  a  w  ar  l)etween  two  sovereigns  does 
not  by  itself  vacate  such  provisions  in  treaties  theretofore  existing 
between  them  as  relate  to  primary  national  prerogatives,  such,  for 
instance,  as  national  independence,  boundary,  or  other  integral  ap- 
purtenances of  sovereignty.  As  such  appurtenances  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  New  England  States  the  fisheries  are  to,  be  classed. 
The  war  of  1812,  therefore,  no  more  vacated  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  its  conmion  share  in  the  northeastern  fisheries  than  it  vacated 
the  independence  of  the  States  or  the  boundaries  which  separated 
their  territories  from  those  of  (irreat  Britain." 

Wharton,  Int.  Law  Dig.  III.  43. 

"  It  is  w^orthv  of  notice  that  the  claim  of  British  settlers  to  the  use 
of  the  coast  and  waters  of  the  Belize  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and 
shipping  logwood  and  mahogany,  which  claim  was  based  on  a  remote 
informal  gi*ant  from  Spain  when  sovereign  of  those  shores,  has  always 
been  asserted  by  Great  Britain  to  have  adhered  to  the  British  Crown 
unaflFected  by  intermediate  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
See  Lord  Hawkesbury's  speech,  quoted  above  by  Mr.  Rodney." 

Wharton,  Int.  Law  Dig.  III.  45. 

2.  Convention  of  1818. 

October  20,  1818,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Richard  Rush  concluded  the 
convention,  the  first  article  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Article  I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  lil)erty 
claimed  by  the  United  States  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry, 
and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United 
States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray 
to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New- 
foundland, from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  har- 
bours, and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Streights  of  Belleisle  and  thence  northwardly 
indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice  however,  to  any  of  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company :  And  that  the  ^\jner- 
ican  fishermen  shall  also  have  libertv  forever,  to  drv  and  cure  fish  in 
any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure 
fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  w^ithout  previous  agreement  for  such 
purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possesvsors  of  the  ground. 
And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever,  any  liberty  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or 
cure  fish  on,  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America 
not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits;  Provided,  however, 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  he  admitted  to  enter  such  bavs  or 
harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein, 
of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  w^hatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to 
them." 

Comparing  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1783  and  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818  we  have  the  follow^ing  results: 


Treaty  of  1783,  Ar- 
ticle III. 


II.  Liberty. 


Convention  of  1818, 
Article  I. 


I.  Right  to  take  fish — 

1.  On  the  Banks  of  Newfonndlaud; 
3.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence:  and 
3.  At  all  other  places  in  the  sea. 

1.  To  take  fish  on  the  British  coasts  generally. 

2.  To  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador. 

I.  Right  remains  as  under  treaty  of  1783. 

1.  To  take  fish  renounced,  except  as  to  (a)  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape 
Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands;  (b)  the  west- 
ern and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands;  (c) 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  (d) 
the  coast  of  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly 
eastwardly  and  northwardly  indefinitely. 

2.  To  dry  and  cure  fish  renounced,  except  as  to 
(a)  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  from 
Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  and  (b) 
the  coast  of  Labrador. 


II.  Liberty.  > 
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"  Neither  side  yielded  its  convictions  to  the  reasoning  of  the  other. 
This  being  exhausted,  there  was  no  resource  left  with  nations  disposed 
to  peace  but  a  compromise.  Great  Britain  grew  willing  to  give  up 
something.  The  United  States  consented  to  take  less  than  the 
whole.  .  .  .  The  most  difficult  part  of  our  task  was  on  the  question  of 
permanence.  Britain  would  not  consent  to  an  express  clause  that 
a  future  w^ar  was  not  to  abrogate  the  rights  secured  to  us.  We 
inserted  the  word  forever^  and  drew  up  a  paper  to  be  of  record  in  the 
negotiation,  purporting  that  if  the  convention  should  from  any 
cause  to  be  vacated,  all  anterior  rights  were  to  revive.  ...  It  was 
by  our  act  that  the  United  States  renounced  the  right  to  the  fisheries 
not  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  convention.  .  .  .  We  deemed  it 
proper  under  a  three-fold  view :  1,  to  exclude  the  implication  of  the 
fisheries  being  secured  to  us  being  a  new  grant ;  2,  to  place  the  rights 
secured  and  renounced,  on  the  same  footing  of  permanence;  3,  that 
it  might  expressly  appear,  that  our  renunciation  was  limited  to  three 
miles  from  the  coast." 

Rush's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  Philadelphia,  1833.  pp.  308-400 
See,  also,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  IV.  380-406. 

See  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Adams,  Nov.  6,  1818,  2  Gallatin's  Writings.  82 ; 
Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Oct.  22,  1818,  MS.  Monroe  Papers. 

"  The  principle  aaserted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at 
Ghent  has  been  still  asserted  and  maintained  through  two  long  and 
arduous  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  passed  the  ordeal 
of  minds  of  no  inferior  ability.  It  has  terminated  in  a  new  and  sat- 
isfactory  arrangement  of  the  great  interest  connected  with  it,  and  in 
a  substantial  admission  of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  97,  98.  See,  also, 
id.  109. 

Lyman,  Dip.  of  the  United  States.  II.  88,  says :  **  The  most  important  matter 
adjusted  at  this  negotiation  [of  1818] was  the  fisheries.  The  position 
assumed  at  Ghent,  that  the  fishery  rights  and  liberties  were  not  abro- 
gated by  war,  was  again  insisted  on,  and  tliose  portions  of  the  coast 
fisheries  relinquished  on  this  occasion  were  renounced  by  expres.s 
provision,  fully  implying  that  the  whole  right  was  not  considered  a 
new  grant." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  in  his  Treaty  Notes,  says :  "  John  Quincy 
Adams  .  .  .  contendtnl  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not  *  one  of  those 
which  .  .  .  can  be  considered  as  annulled  by  a  subsequent  war  be- 
tween the  same  parties.'  Lord  Bathurst  replied :  *  To  a  j)osition  of 
this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  cannot  accede.  .  .  .  '  During  the  ne- 
gotiations which  followetl  (Jreat  Britain  never  abandoned  that  posi- 
tion, and  the  Unite<l  States  may  l)e  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  it.  By 
it  they  secure<l  the  exclusion  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Mississippi, 
the  free  and  open  navigation  of  which  was  granted  to  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  forever  by  the  treaty  which  Lord  Bathurst  Bet 
aside."     (United  States  Treaty  Volume,  177G-1887,  1237.) 
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On  June  14,  1819,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 

to  carry  the  foregoing  article  into  effect.     It  closely 
^"i8i9*^     ^     followed  the  language  of  the  article,  and  provided 

regulations  and  penalties  for  its  enforcement.**  After 
this  act  went  into  effect  several  seizures  were  made,  and  from  1824  to 
1 826  more  or  less  correspondence  took  place  in  regard  to  three  vessels 
which,  after  being  seized  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  rescued  by  a 
band  of  armed  men  from  Eastport,  Maine.* 

From  that  time  down  to  1836  little  trouble  seems  to  have  occurred. 

But  in  that  year  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  passed 
"  an  act,  commonly  called  the  "  hovering  act,"  by  which 
the  hovering  of  vessels  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts 
or  harbors  was  sought  to  be  prevented  by  various  regulations  and 
penalties;^  and  subsequently  claims  were  asserted  to  exclude  fisher- 
men from  all  bays  and  even  from  all  waters  within  lines  drawn  from 
headland  to  headland,  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
and  to  deny  them  all  privileges  of  traffic,  including  the  purchase  of 
bait  and  supplies  in  the  British  colonial  ports.  From  1839  down  to 
1854  there  were  numerous  seizures,"  and  in  1852  the  home  govern- 
ment sent  over  a  force  of  war  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  to  assist 
in  patrolling  the  coast. 

In  support  of  their  contention  as  to  bays,  the  British  authorities 

invoked  the  words  of  the  convention  of  1818 — the 
Uuestion     as    to    renunciation  of  the  libertv  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish 

''bays "  .  .*'  7^7 

Within  three  marine  miles  of  the  "  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors,"  etc.  It  was  argued  that  this  renunciation 
embraced  all  bays  eo  nomine^  no  matter  what  their  extent.  Against 
this  claim  the  United  States  protested,  and  in  1845  the  British  Gov- 
ernment yielded  the  point  with  regard  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy ,**  but 
declared  that  the  concession  applied  to  that  bay  only.^  In  a  paper, 
dated  at  the  Department  of  State,  July  6,  1852,  and  published  in  the 


«  Sabine's  Fisheries,  220 ;  6  Brit.  &  For.  State  Papers,  040. 

»  See  message  of  President  Monroe  of  Feb.  16,  1825,  as  to  "  capture  and  deten- 
tion by  British  armed  vessels  of  American  fishermen,"  IL  Doc.  93,  18  Cong.  2 
sess. ;  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  V.  075;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  5,  11, 
54,  55-58.  As  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  see  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  W 
548,  579-580. 

c  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  108. 

*Lord  Aberdeen,  Foreign  Secretary,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Am.  min.,  March  10, 
1845,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  135. 

c  Lord  Aberdeen,  For.  Sec.,  to  ^Ir.  Everett,  Am.  min.,  April  21,  1845,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  153.  See  Mr.  Everett,  min.  to  England,  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  15,  1843,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State,  a  brief  extract  being 
printed  In  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  120 ;  and  Mr.  Everett,  min.  to  Eng- 
land, to  Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  March  25,  1845,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State, 
extracts  being  printed  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  134. 
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Boston  Courier  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Webster,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State,  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  term  "  bays,"  that  "  it  was  undoubtedly  an  oversight  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  to  make  so  hirge  a  concession  to  England ;  "  but  he 
added  that  he  did  not  agree  that  the  British  construction  of  the  term 
was  "  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties. ''  * 
I- iter  in  the  same  year  Lord  Malmesbury  stated  that  the  British 
Government  were  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  "  relaxation  "*" 
granted  in  1845,  with  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  reasonable 
and  just,  but  he  abstained  from  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  "  bay,"  declaring  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  leave  the  matter  where  it  was  left  in  1845,  any  further  discussion 
of  the  question  l)eing  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  two  Grov- 
crnments.^  The  diflference  between  the  two  Governments  was  that 
the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  enter  the  Bay  of  Fundy  under 
the  convention,  while  Great  Britain  admitted  it  under  the  "  con- 
cession "  of  1845.*' 

As  has  been  seen,  the  renunciation  in  the  convention  of  1818  of  the 
right  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish*  within  three  marine  miles  of  the 
"  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,"  is  followed  by  the  proviso  that  the 
American  fishermen  may  enter  *'  such  bays  or  harbors  "  for  the  pur- 
poses of  shelter,  repairing  damages,  purchasing  wood,  and  obtaining 
water.  In  the  debates  in  the  Senate  in  the  summer  of  1852,  Mr.  Cass, 
in  a  speech  of  the  3d  of  August,  after  commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  "  bavs,"  such  as  the  Bav  of  Biscav  and  Baffins  Bav. 
which  are  in  reality  open  seas,  proceeded  to  maintain  that  the  "  bays  *' 
of  the  convention,  as  shown  by  the  association  of  the  word  "  harbors," 
in  connection  with  shelter  and  repair  of  damages,  were  the  small 
bodies  of  water  into  w^hich  fishing  vessels  were  accustomed  to  run  for 
those  purposes.  "  That  such  was  the  understanding  of  our  negotia- 
tors is,"  said  Mr.  Cass,  "  rendered  clear  by  the  terms  they  employ  in 
their  report  upon  this  subject.  They  say :  '  It  is  in  that  point  of  view 
that  the  privilege  of  entering  the  ports  for  shelter  is  useful,'  etc. 
Here  the  word  '  p6rts '  is  used  as  a  descriptive  word,  embracing  both 
the  bays  and  harbors  within  which  shelter  may  be  legally  sought,  and 
shows  the  kind  of  bays  contemplated  by  our  framers  of  the  treaty. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  have 
applied  the  same  meaning  to  a  similar  term.  An  act  of  that  Prov- 
ince was  passed  March  12,  1836,  with  this  title:  'An  act  relating  to 

o  Sabine's  Fisheries,  2G:i-2G5. 

^  Lord  Malmesbury,  For.  Sec,  to  Mr.  Crampton,  Min.  to  United  States,  Aug. 
10,  1845,  Sen.  Confid.  No.  4,  Feb.  28,  1853,  special  session,  6-7. 

c  Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ingersoll.  min.  to  England,  Dec,  4.  1852, 
message  of  Pres.  Fillmore,  Feb.  28,  1853,  Sen.  Ck)nfid.  No.  4,  speclsil  session, 
12,  15. 
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the  fisheries  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  coasts  and  har- 
bors thereof,'  which  act  recognizes  the  convention,  and  provides  for 
its  execution  under  the  authority  of  an  imperial  statute.  It  declares 
that  harbors  shall  include  bays,  ports,  and  creeks.  Nothing  can  show 
more  clearly  their  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  shelter  secured  to  the 
American  fishermen."  » 

The  same  view  was  expounded  by  Mr.  Hamlin.^ 
It  seems  that  it  formerly  was  the  custom  among  fishermen  to  speak 
of  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.^ 

Related  to  the  question  as  to  bays,  but  not  identical  with  it,  was  the 
The    "headland"    "  headland  "  theory,  by  which  name  .was  designated 
theory.  the  pretension  that  the  three  marine  miles  from  the 

'*  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  "  should,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
bodies  of  water  known  as  bays,  but  also  along  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  be  measured  from  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 
In  an  opinion  given  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1841,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  Halifax,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Wilde,  held  that  the  American  fishermen  had  no  right  to  fish  in  the 
bays  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  they  stated  that  they  based  this  opinion  on 
the  fact  that  the  term  "  headland  "  was  "  used  in  the  treaty  "  for  the 
purpose  of  "  excluding  the  interior  of  the  bays  of  the  coast."  As 
the  term  "  headland  "  is  not  used  in  the  convention  of  1818,  the  law 
officers  seem  to  have  mistaken  a  sentence  in  the  ex  parte  case  made  up 
at  Halifax,  in  which  the  word  *'  headland  "  appears,  for  an  extract 
from  the  treatv.** 

"  The  schooner  Waskmgton  was  seized  by  the  revenue  schooner 
Case  of  the  Jnlia^  Captain  Darby,  while  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
"Waihington."  Fundy  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1843,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  treaty  of  1818.  She  was  carried 
to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  decreed  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  by  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  with  her  stores 
ordered  to  be  sold.  The  owners  of  the  W(whinf/ton  claim  for  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  appurtenances,  outfits,  and  damages,  $2,488, 
find  for  eleven  years'  interest,  $1,088,  amounting  together  to  $4,121. 
By  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty,  happily  concluded  between  the 
[Jnited  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  seems  no  chance  for  anv  future 
disputes  in  regard  to  the  fisheries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  that 
treaty  provision  was  not  made  for  settling  a  few  small  claims,  of  no 

o  Cong.  Globe,  32  Cong.  1  sess.,  Api)en(lix,  p.  81)5. 

6  Id.  900. 

c  Mr.  Foster,  United  States  agent,  Documents  and  I'roceetUngs  of  the  Halifax 
Commission,  II.  151)0. 

''Mr.  Everett,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ingersoli.  inin.  to  England,  Dec.  4,  1852, 
Sen.  Confld.  No.  4,  Feb.  28,  18.^»3,  si)ei'ial  session,  10-17. 

H.  Doc.  551 50 
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importance  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  which  were  then  existing,  but  as  they 
have  not  been  settled  they  are  now  brought  before  this  commission. 

"  The  Washington^  fishing  schooner,  was  seized,  as  before  stated,  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  off  Annapolis,  Xova 
Scotia.  .  .  . 

"  The  question  turns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  on 
the  meaning  given  to  the  word  '  bays  '  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  By  that 
treaty  the  Americans  had  no  right  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores 
and  bays  of  Newfoundland,  but  they  had  that  right  on  the  coasts,  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  as  they  must  land  to  cure 
fish  on  the  shores,  bays,  and  creeks,  they  were  evidently  admitted  to 
the  shores  of  the  bays,  etc.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  the  same  right  is 
granted  to  cure  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays,  etc.,  of  Newfoundland,  but  the 
Americans  relinquished  that  right  and  the  right  to  fish  within  three 
miles  of  the  coasts,  bays,  etc.,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  f ramers  of  the  treaty  intended  that  the  word  '  bav  '  or  '  bavs ' 
should  have  the  same  meaning  in  all  cases,  and  no  mention  l)eing  made 
of  headlands,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  Washington,  in  fishing 
ten  miles  from  the  shore,  violated  no  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

''  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  that  by  coasts. 
bays,  etc.,  is  understood  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  along  the  coast 
from  headland  to  headland,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty 
extends  three  marine  miles  outside  of  this  line;  thus  closing  all  the 
bays  on  the  coast  or  shore,  and  that  great  body  of  water  called  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  against  Americans  and  others,  making  the  latter  a  British 
hRj.  This  doctrine  of  headlands  is  new,  and  has  received  a  proper 
limit  in  the  convention  between  France  and  Great  Britain  of  2d 
August  1839,  in  which  '  it  is  agreed  that  the  distance  of  three  miles 
fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  two  countries  shall,  with  respect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of 
which  do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  from  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland.' 

"  The  Bav  of  Fundv  is  from  05  to  75  miles  wide  and  130  to  140 
miles  long.  It  has  several  bays  on  its  coasts.  Thus  the  word  bay,  as 
applied  to  this  great  body  of  water,  has  the  same  meaning  as  that 
applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  over  which  no  nation 
can  have  the  right  to  assume  the  sovereignty.  One  of  the  headlands 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  in  the  United  States,  and  ships  lx)und  to  Passa- 
maquoddy  must  sail  through  a  large  space  of  it.  The  island  of  Grand 
Menan  (British)  and  Little  Menan  (American)  are  situated  nearly 
on  a  line  from  headland  to  headland.  These  islands,  as  represented 
in  all  geographies,  are  situate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  conclusion 
is,  therefore,  in  my  mind  irresistible  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  a 
British  bay,  nor  a  bay  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  the 
treaties  of  1783  and  1818. 
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"  The  owners  of  the  Washington  ^  pr  their  legal  representatives,  are 
therefore  entitled  to  compensation,  and  are  hereby  awarded  not  the 
amount  of  their  claim,  which  is  excessive,  but  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  due  on  the  15th  January  1855.'" 

Bates,  umpire,  convention  Ijetween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
of  February  8,  1iS."k^.  The  whole  of  the  judgment  is  here  given  except 
two  paragraphs  in  which  the  stipulation  of  1783  and  1818  are  sum- 
marized. These  paragraiw  may  be  seen  in  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations, 
IV.  4:«2,  4343;  al.so,  in  S.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  184. 

Uomby,  British  commissioner,  maintained  that  the  seizure  was  justified, 
both  on  tlie  ground  that  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  was  an  indentation  of  the 
sea,  over  which  (ireat  Britain  might  l)y  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations 
claim  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  also  on  the  ground  that,  by  a  fair 
construction  of  the  convention  of  1818,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  one  of 
the  **  bays "  in  which,  by  that  convention,  the  l-nited  States  had 
renount^l  the  right  to  take  fish. 

Upham,  the  American  commissioner,  denied  l)oth  these  contentions,  citing 
Vattel.  I.  ch.  20,  ss.  282,  283;  Grotius,  II.  ch.  2,  sec.  3;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  4(r2 ;  Sabine's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  282,  294. 

*'The  umpire,  appointed  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
Caie  of  the  "Ar-    veiition  entered  into  l^tween  Great  Britain  and  the 
gw."  United  States  on  the  8th  of  Februarv  1853  for  the 

udjustment  of  claims  by  a  mixed  commission,  having  been  duly  noti- 
fied by  the  commissioners  under  the  said  convention  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  decision  to  l)e  given  with  reference  to 
the  chiim  of  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Argus^  of  Portland,  United 
States,  Doughty,  master,  against  the  British  Government;  and  hav- 
ing carefully  examined  and  considered  the  papers  and  evidence  pro- 
duced on  the  hearing  of  the  said  claim  and  having  conferred  with 
the  said  commissioners  thereon,  hereby  reports  that  the  schooner 
Argus^  55  tons  burden,  was  captured  on  the  4th  August  1844,  while 
fishing  on  St.  Ann's  Bank,  by  the  revenue  cruiser  Sylph^  of  Lunen- 
burg, Nova  Scotia,  commanded  by  William  Carr — Phillip  Dod, 
seizing  master — carried  to  Sydney,  where  she  was  stripped  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  her  sold  at  auction.  At  the  time  of  the  capture 
the  Argus  was  stated  on  oath  to  have  been  28  miles  from  the  nearest 
land — Cape  Smoke.  There  was  therefoie  in  this  case  no  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  1818.  I  therefore  award  to  the  owners  of  the  Argus,  or 
their  legal  representatives,  for  the  loss  of  their  vessel,  outfits,  stores, 
and  fish,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  on  the  15th  January  1855." 

Bates,  umi»ire,  I)e<*emlK»r  2.*{.  ^H^>4,  commission  under  the  t*onvention  Ik»- 
tween  tlie  Tnitod  States  and  (Jreat  Britain  of  Fel)niary  8, 1853,  Moore, 
Int.  Arbitrations.  IV.  4.'^44. 

The  Argus  was  seizcnl  because  found  fishing  within  a  line  drawn  from 
headland  to  headland,  from  Cow  Baj'  to  Cape  North,  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  island  of  Cai)e  Breton.  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50  Cong.  I 
sess.  59.) 
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In  another  case  submitted  to  Mr.  Bates  as  umpire — the  ease  of  the 
Pallas — it  was  alleged  that  the  vessel  was  chased  by  a  revenue  cruiser 
from  off  Chittican  Bay,  Aug.  4,  1840,  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  cap- 
tured, and  sent  to  Sydney,  where  she  was  detained  six  weeks,  and 
then  released.  The  case  was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Bates  for  want  of 
evidence,  and  the  nature  of  the  seizure  is  not  stated.  (Moore,  Int. 
Arbitrations,  IV.  4345.) 

On  May  14,  1870,  the  "  headland  "  doctrine  having  been  reasserted  by  Mr. 
Peter  Mitchell,  provincial  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  I^ord 
Granville,  British  foreign  secretary,  on  June  6,  1870,  telegraphed  to 
the  governor-general  as  follows :  *'  Her  Majesty's  Government  hopes 
that  the  United  States  fishermen  will  not  be,  for  the  present,  pre- 
vented from  fishing,  except  within  three  miles  of  land  or  in  bays 
which  are  less  than  six  miles  broad  at  the  mouth."  (Proceedings  of 
Halifax  Comm.  I.  155.) 

Replying,  on  July  23,  1886,  to  a  protest  by  Mr.  Bayard  of  June  14,  188*5. 
against  a  warning  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  United  States  fishing 
vessels  by  a  Canadian  customs  oflicial  not  to  fish  within  lines  drawn 
from  headland  to  headland  from  Cai>e  Canso  to  St  Esprit,  and  from 
North  Cape  to  East  Point  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Lord  Rosebery 
stated  that  no  instruction  to  that  effect  had  been  issued  by  the  Cana- 
dian government.  It  appeared,  said  Lord  Rosebery,  that  the  collector 
of  (^auso  had,  in  conversation  with  the  master  of  a  fishing  vesssel. 
"expressed  the  opinion  that  the  headland  line  ran  from  Cranberry 
Island  to  St.  Esprit,  but  this  was  wholly  unauthorized."  (For.  Uel. 
1886,  408.) 

In  September,  1896,  some  American  fishing  vessels  were  warned  not  to 
fish  on  a  shoal  known  as  Fisherman's  Bank,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, near  the  entrance  to  Northumberland  Strait,  between  the  east- 
ern part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  northern  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  7  miles  from  (^ape  Bear,  the  nearest 
land.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Char- 
lottetown,  the  Canadian  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  statetl. 
Oct.  2,  1896,  that  Fisherman's  Bank  had  always  been  claimed  as 
Canadian  waters,  but  that  no  new  orders  had  been  given  in  relation 
to  it.  Referring  to  this  stirtement,  Mr.  Olney  said  tliat  the  claim  of 
jurisdiction  over  Fisherman's  Bank  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  **  head- 
lands "  contention,  since  the  place  could  be  included  within  the 
Canadian  jurisdiction  only  by  drawing  a  line  across  the  open  aiv 
proaches  to  the  Strait  of  Northumberland  from  East  Point,  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  to  Cape  St.  George,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  distance  of  35 
miles.  Referring  to  tlie  correspondence  of  1886,  Mr.  Olney  said  that 
he  desired  to  renew  the  request  tlien  presented  by  Mr.  Bjiyard  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  British  Government  that  if  any  such  orders 
as  were  alleged  had  been  issued  they  should  he  revoked ;  and  he 
added  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  claim  put  forth  rested  on  an 
assumption  that  the  oi)en  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  were 
"  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  "  in  tlie  sense  of  the  convention  of  1818.  lie 
must  l)e  permitted  to  renew  Mr.  Bayard's  expression  of  regret  "  at 
any  such  unfortunate  revival  of  a  question  which  has  long  since  l>een 
settled  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain."  (Mr.  Olney, 
Se<\  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit,  amb.,  Dec,  17,  1896,  MS. 
notes  to  Gr.  Br,  XXIII.  516.) 
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July  15,  1839,  Mr.  Primrose,  United  States  consul 
at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  complained  to  the  secretary 
of  that  province  that  American  vessels  bound  to  that  port  had  been 
fired  at  and  brought  to  at  the  Strait  of  Canso  and  compelled  to  pay 
light  dues.  He  inquired  whether  the  collectors  were  authorized  to 
levy  the  duties  on  American  vessels  not  bound  to  any  port  or  place 
w  ithin  the  strait,  and  added :  "  The  imposition  of  any  tax  by  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  upon  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  fisheries  using  that  passage  m  tranmtu^  would  appear 
to  deprive  it  of  the  character  of  constituting  a  portion  of  the  high 
seas."  * 

The  colonial  secretary  replied  that  the  collectors  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  demand  light  duty  from  vessels  bound  to  Pictou, 
unless  thev  came  to  anchor  within  the  strait;  but  he  said  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor  could  not  "  admit  the  character  given  to  the  Gut 
of  Canso  as  a  part  of  the  high  seas  until  recognized  by  some  authori- 
tative decision,  as  the  correctness  of  its  application  to  that  narrow 
passage  lying  entirely  between  the  lands  of  this  province  may  be 
questionable,  more  especially  aj5  an  open  communication  around  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  to  be  found  on  the  high 
seas  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  any  other  point  to  which  the 
Strait  of  Canso  can  be  made  subservient."  ^ 

This  claim  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
an  instruction  relating  to  the  fisheries,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
American  minister  in  Ix)ndon,  under  date  of  Feb.  20,  1841.  In 
this  instruction  Mr.  Forsyth,  after  pointing  out  certain  oppressive 
features  of  the  Nova  Scotian  act  of  1836  and  the  regulations  made 
thereunder,  said:  "  It  will  also  be  proper  to  notice  the  assertion  of 
the  provincial  legislature,  that  the  Strait  of  Canso  is  a  '  narrow  strip 
of  water  completely  within^nd  dividing  several  counties '  of  the 
province,  and  that  our  use  of  it  is  in  violation  of  the  convention  of 
1818.  That  strait  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  was  not  annexed  to  the  province  until  1820.  In  1818, 
Cape  Breton  was  enjoying  a  government  of  its  own  entirely  distinct 
from  Nova  Scotia,  the  strait  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them,  and  being  then,  as  now,  a  thoroughfare  for  vessels  pass- 
ing into  and  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  union  of  the  two 
colonies  cannot  be  admitted  as  vesting  in  the  province  the  right  to 
close  a  passage  which  has  been  freely  and  indisputably  used  by  our 
citizens  since  the  year  1783,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 
use,  on  our  part,  of  this  right  of  passage,  common  it  is  believed  to  all 

oMr.  Primrose,  U.  S.  consul,  to  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  D.  George,  provincial  secre- 
tary, July  15,  1839,  S.  Ex  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  73-74. 

ft  Sir  R.  D.  George,  provincial  secretary,  to  Mr.  Primrose,  consul  at  Pictou, 
Nov.  9,  1839,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  81. 
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other  nations,  conflicts  either  with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our 
treaty  obligations."^ 

Mr.  Stevenson  duly  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  purport 
of  his  instructions,  including  the  part  embraced  in  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation.**  Not  long  afterwards  the  British  Government  submitted  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  a  series  of  questions,  embraced  in  the 
report  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which 
Mr.  Forsyth  had  referred  when  he  spoke  of  the  ''  assertion  "  of  the 
provincial  legislature.  In  the  series  of  questions  there  was  the 
following: 

"  4.  Have  American  vessels,  fitted  out  for  the  fishery,  a  right  to 
pass  through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  they  cannot  do  without  coming 
within  the  prescril>ed  limits,  or  to  anchor  there  or  to  fish  there ;  and 
is  casting  bait  to  lure  fish  in  the  track  of  the  vessels  fishing,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  convention  ?  " 

August  30,  1841,  the  law  officers  replied: 

"  4.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  it  is  agreed  that  American  citizens  should 
have  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  within  certain 
defined  limits,  in  common  with  British  subjects;  and  such  treaty  does 
not  contain  any  words  negativing  the  right  to  navigate  the  passage  of 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  therefore  it  may  be  conceded  that  such  right 
of  navigation  is  not  taken  away  by  that  convention ;  but  we  have  now 
attentively  considered  the  course  of  navigation  to  the  Gulf  by  Caj^e 
Breton,  and  likewise  the  capacity  and  situation  of  the  passage  of 
Canso,  and  of  the  British  dominions  on  either  side,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  independently  of  treaty,  no  foreign  country  has  tlie 
right  to  use  or  navigate  the  passage  of  Canso ;  and  attending  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention  relating  to  the  liberty  of  fishery  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  Americans,  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  that  convention  did 
not  either  expressly  or  by  implication  concede  any  such  right  of 
using  or  navigating  the  passage  in  question.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  casting  bait  to  lure  fish  in  the  track  of  any  American  vessels 
navigating  the  passage  would  constitute  a  fishing  within  the  negative 
terms  of  the  convention."  ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  document  was  ever  officially  communi- 
cat-ed  to  the  United  States,**  although  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 
continued  to  agitate  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  passage  of  the 

o  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  min.  to  England,  No.  89,  Feb.  20, 
1841,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  ('ong.  1  sess.  10<>,  108.  Mr.  Forsyth  inclosed  with  his  in- 
struction a  copy  of  the  journal  and  proceedings  of  the  house  of  assembly  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  its  session  of  1839-40. 

^Mr.  Stevenson,  min.  to  England,  to  liord  Palmerston,  Sec.  of  State.  March 
27,  1841,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  32  Cong.  1  sess.  113. 

c  Sabine's  Rei)ort  on  the  Fisheries,  228,  229,  230. 

d  For.  Kel.  1873,  111.  2&i 
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strait*  The  subject,  however,  was  dropped  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854. 

In  1870  Mr.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  Halifax,  four  years 
after  the  termination  of  that  treaty,  said :  "  It  has  been  intimated 
that  still  further  restrictions  will  be  imposed  upon  our  fishermen,  and 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  exclude  them  from  the  Strait  of 
Canso.  .  .  .  The  Strait  of  Canso  for  more  than  a  century  has 
l>een  open  as  a  public  highway  to  the  vessels  of  all  friendly  nations."  '' 

The  question  of  the  fisheries  was  again  set  temporarily  at  rest  by 
the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871. 

The  unratified  treaty  of  February  15,  1888,  contained  the  following 
clause:  "Art.  IX.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  interrupt  or  affect  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  by  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States."  ^ 

3.  Reciprocity  Trkaty,  1854. 

§   165. 

With  a  view  to  adjust  the  various  questions  that  had  arisen  concern- 
ing the  convention  of  1818,  the  British  Government  in  1854  sent  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  United  States  on  a  special  mission,  and  on  June  5,  1854, 
he  concluded  with  Mr.  Marcy,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State, 
SI  treaty  in  relation  to  the  fisheries,  and  to  commerce  and  navigation. 
By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that,  in  addition 
to  the  liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  conven- 
tion of  October  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain 
of  the  coasts  of  British  North  America,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'  United  States  should  have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,"  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
shell-fish,  on  the  seacoasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands  thereof, 
and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their 
nets  and  curing  their  fish;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fisher- 
men in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast  in  their  occu- 
pancy for  the  same  purpose." 

The  liberty  thus  defined  applied  solely  to  the  sea  fishery.  The 
salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  were  expressly  reserved  for  British  fishermen. 

«  Sabine's  Rei>ort,  2(«,  287-290. 

6  For.  Rel.  1870,  430. 

c  S.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  135. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  provided  bv  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty,  that  British  subjects  should  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  ''  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except 
shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  said  sea  coast  and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  th'.^ 
said  islands,"  on  i)recisely  the  same  conditions,  including  the  resc*r- 
vation  of  the  salmon,  shad,  and  all  river  fisheries,  as  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  reciprocal  liberty  secured  to  the  American  fishermen 
by  the  preceding  article.® 

By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  provision  was  made  for  recip- 
rocal free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America  in  various  articles,  being  the  growth  and  produce 
of  either  country;  and  by  the  fourth  article,  certain  stipulations 
were  established  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Michigan,  and  the  use  of  such  Canadian  canals  as  formed  part 
of  the  water  conmiunication  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 
Termination  of        This  treaty  came  into  operation  on  March  16,  ISori. 

reciprocity    It  was  terminated  March  17,  1866,  in  accordance  with 

treaty.  a  notice  given  by  the  United  States  in  conformity 

with  its  provisions.*     From  1866  to  1869  the  Canadian  government 

granted  licenses  to  American  fishing  vessels,  at  first 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  and  finally  at  the  rate  of  $2  a 
ton  for  the  enjoyment  during  each  season  of  the  same  li\^rties  as  they 
had  exercised  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.*' 

In  1868,  however,  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  an  "  act  respect- 
Dominion  legiila-     ing  fishing  by  foreign  vessels,''  which  was  amended  in 
tion.  1870,  and  which  practically  reenacted,  with  increaseil 

stringency  of  regulations  and  penalties,  the  Nova  Scotian  statute 
ofl886.<'* 


«  For  the  proceedings  of  the  ooiumiRsionerH  who  decldetl  u|)oii  and  denoted 
the  reserved  places  under  the  treaty,  see  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  426-41)4, 
where  the  awards  are  given.     The  maps  are  in  the  Dei)artment  of  State. 

6  Dip.  Cor.  18G5,  I.  08,  184,  259.  See,  in  this  relation,  a  pamphlet  entltietl 
"  Letter  to  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  one 
from  him  on  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Tnltetl 
States  with  the  British  provinces  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  question  of  the 
fisheries."  by  E.  H.  Derby,  January,  18(57,  Washington,  1807,  50  pp.  with  an 
appendix  of  245  pp.  containing  a  preliminary  report  on  the  reciprocity  treaty 
of  1854. 

c  Dip.  Cor.  1866,  I.  235 ;  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  VI.  286; 
Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  Brit,  min.,  June  12,  1868,  MS. 
Notes  to  Or.  Br.  XIV.  363. 

d  For.  Rel.  1870,  408,  414, 
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In  1870  the  system  of  granting  licenses  was  discontinued,"  and  a 

copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
Poiitionofthelm-     f^^  ^j^^  colonies  to  the  lords  jof  the   adiniralty  on 

ment  ®^*"^"  April  12,  1866,  defining  the  views  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  construction  of  the  convention  of 
1818,  was  communicated  to  the  United  States.  In  this  letter  it  was 
said  that  Her  Majesty's  (lovernment  were  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  by  the  convention  of  1818  the  United  States  had  "  renounced 
the  right  of  fishing,  not  only  within  three  miles  of  the  colonial  shores, 
but  within  threemiles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  any  Brit- 
ish bay  or  creek."  But  the  question,  What  is  a  British  bay  or  creek? 
was  one  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  difficulty  in  former  times.  The 
letter  said : 

"  It  is,  therefore,  at  present  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment neither  to  concede  nor  for  the  present  to  enforce  any  rights 
which  are  in  their  nature  open  to  any  serious  question.  Even 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment had  consented  to  forego  the  exercise  of  its  strict  right  to 
exclude  American  fishermen  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  they  are 
of  opinion  that  during  the  present  season  that  right  should  not  be 
exercised  in  the  body  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  that  American 
fishermen  should  not  be  interfered  with,  either  by  notice  or  other- 
wise, unless  they  are  found  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within 
three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  a  bay  or  creek  which 
is  less  than  ten  geographical  miles  in  width,  in  conformity  with  the 
arrangement  made  with  France  in  18:39.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment do  not  desire  that  the  prohibition  to  enter  British  bays 
should  be  generally  insisted  on,  except  when  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend some  substantial  invasion  of  British  rights.  And  in  par- 
ticular they  do  not  desire  American  vessels  to  be  prevented  from 
navigating  the  Gut  of  Canso  (from  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  advised  they  may  lawfully  be  excluded),  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  this  permission  is  used  to  the  injury  of  colonial  fisher- 
men, or  for  other  improper  objects."  ^ 
It  appears  that  instructions  were  given  in  1870  not  to  seize  any 

vessel  unless  it  were  evident,  and  could  be  clearly 
1870  proved,  that  the  offense  of  fishing  had  been  com- 

mitted and  the  vessel   itself  captured  within  three 
miles  of  land.^     In  view  of  the  claims  previously  made  by  the  British 

oFor.  Rel.  1870,  408.  See  circular  of  Mr.  BoutweU,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, May  16,  1870,  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  Ucenses  and  the  inshore  fisheries, 
For.  Rel.  1870,  411.  See,  also,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  Sec. 
of  Treasury,  April  1,  1886,  159  MS.  Dom.  Let.  682. 

ft  For.  Rel.  1870,  419-420. 

o  Id.  421. 
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Government,  the  United  States  recognized  in  the  tenor  of  these  in- 
structions "  a  generous  spirit  of  amity/'  °     But  subsequently,  during 

the  same  stmson,   it  was  learned   that  the  colonial 

Action  of  oolonial  1.1.      -i.-  x-        i.T_       •    i  j.  x  1    j      * 

^  authorities  were  asserting  the  right  to  exclude  Ameri- 

can fishermen  from  entering  the  ports  of  the  Domin- 
ion, either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bait  or  supplies  or  of  trans- 
shipping their  cargoes  of  fish  under  the  system  of  bonded  transit 
which  had  long  been  in  existence.^ 

^*  During  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  negotiation  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  the  British  commissioners  proposed  to  expressU*^ 
exclude  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  from  '  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  any  of  his  Britannic  Maje.sty's  subjects  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  assigned  for  their  use; "  and  also  that  it  should 
not  be  '  lawful  for  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said 
fishery  to  have  on  board  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages 
to  and  from  the  said  fishing  grounds.  And  any  vessel  of  the  Unite<l 
States  which  shall  contravene  this  regulation  may  be  seized,  con- 
demned, and  confiscated  with  her  cargo.' 

"  This  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  construction  now 
put  upon  the  language  of  the  convention,  was  emphatically  rejected 
by  the  American  commissioners,  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  and  Article  I,  as  it  stands  in  the  convention, 
was  substituted." 

President  Grant,  Second  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1870. 

This  article  Is  criticiseil  by  Pomel•OJ^  in  an  article  on  the  Northeastern 
Fisheries,  Am.  Law  Rev.  V.  ( 1870-71 )»  412  et  seq. 

The  allusion  made  by  President  Grant  to  the  negotiations  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  refers  to  the  exchange  of  certain  propositions;,  leading  up 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  convention.  In  the  article  first  proposed  by 
the  American  i)leiiiiK)tentiaries  on  Sei)tenil>er  17,  1818,  the  renuucia- 


o  For.  Rel.  1870,  421-422. 

6  For.  Rel.  1870,  422-434.  "  Information  furnished  by  various  United  States 
consuls  in  Canada  shows  that  for  a  number  of  years  past  our  fishing  vessels 
have  been  i)ermitted  to  carry  merchandise,  enter  at  the  custom-houses,  and  buy 
supplies  other  than  wood  and  w.iter,  but  that  this  practice  has  recently  been 
stopi)ed."  (Article  by  Prof.  Pomei'oy  on  the  Northeastern  Fisheries,  Am.  Law 
Rev.  1870-71,  V.  381),  411.  citing  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  41  Cong.  3  sess.  422-434.) 

"Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  (^anadian  authori- 
ties in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts  toward  our  fisher- 
men, I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  F]xecutive  the  power  to  suspend,  by 
proclamation,  the  operation  of  the  law^s  authorizing  the  transit  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  In  bond  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  Canada: 
and,  further,  should  such  an  extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend 
the  oi)eratIon  of  any  laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  waters  of  the  United  States."  (President  Grant,  Second 
Annual  Message,  1870.) 
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tion  of  the  right  to  fish  within  three  marine  miies  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  and  harbors,  was  foliowe<l  l>y  the  proviso  that  the  American 
fishermen  should  be  permitteil  to  enter  those  places  "  for  the  purpose 
only  of  obtaining  shelter,  wood,  water,  and  bait,  but  under  such 
restrictions  as  may  l)e  necessary'  to  prevent  their  drying  or  curing 
fish  therein,  or  in  any  otlier  manner  abusing  tiie  privilege  hereby 
reserved  to  them."  The  British  pleni|)otentiaries  on  October  6 
l)resente<l  a  counter  project,  in  which,  after  stipulating  that  United 
States  fishing  vessels  should  have  the  liberty  to  enter  bays  and  har- 
bors "  for  the  purix)se  of  shelter  or  of  repairing  damages  therein, 
and  of  purchasing  woo<l  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose," and  that  "  all  vessels  so  resorting  to  the  said  bays  and  har- 
bors "  should  l>e  "  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  talking,  drying,  and  curing  fish  therein."  they  proi)osed 
to  declare  that  it  was  "  further  well  understood  "  that  the  "  liberty 
of  taking,  drying,  and  curing  fish  "  inshore,  where  it  was  granted  by 
the  article,  should  "  not  be  c*oiistrue<l  to  extend  to  any  i)rivilege  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  hereinbefore  assigneil  to  the  use  of  the  fislier- 
men  of  the  T'niteil  States  for  any  of  the  puriM)ses  aforesaid ;  "  that, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against  smuggling,  it  should 
•*  not  be  lawful  for  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
said  fishery  to  have  on  lx)ard  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  what- 
ever, except  such  as  may  l)e  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
voyages  to  and  from  the  said  fishing  grounds,"  and  that  any  United 
States  vessel  which  contravened  this  regulation  might  be  seized,  con- 
demned, and  confiscateil.  together  with  her  cargo.  On  the  7th  day  of 
October  the  American  plenipotentiaries  replied  that,  whatever  extent 
of  fishing  ground  might  Ih»  secured  to  American  fishermen,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  it  on  a  tenure  or  on  conditions  different  from 
those  on  which  the  whole  had  previously  been  held,  and  that  making 
vessels  liable  to  <'onfiscation,  in  case  any  articles  not  wanted  for 
carrying  on  the  fishery  should  be  found  on  board,  wcmld  exjwse  the 
fishermen  to  endless  vexations.  The  British  pleniiK)tentiaries,  in 
turn,  on  October  l.'i,  presented  a  draft  of  an  article  which  was 
accepted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  which  was  textually 
embodied  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention.  It  differs  little,  so 
far  as  the  present  dl.scussion  is  concerne<l,  from  the  article  submitteil 
by  the  American  plenlimtentiaries  on  the  17th  of  Septemlier,  except 
in  the  omlssicm  of  the  word  "  bait."  The  United  States  sul)sequently 
contended  that  the  **  bait  "  referred  to  was  bait  for  cod,  which  was 
then  caught  in  the  waters  in  (luestion,  and  that  It  was  not  intended 
•to  prevent  the  purchase  in  British  iM)rts  of  bait  for  the  mackerel 
fishery,  which  did  not  begin  in  those  waters  till  several  years  after- 
ward. (Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  VI.  280-282.) 
"The  right  of  our  fishermen  under  the  treaty  of  1818  did  not  extend  to 
the  procurement  of  distinctive  fishery  supplies  in  Canadian  iM)rts  and 
harbors;  and  one  item  supi)osed  to  l)e  essential,  to  wit,  bait,  was 
plainly  denied  them  by  tlie  exi>licit  and  definite  words  of  the  treaty 
of  1818,  emphasizeil  by  the  course  of  the  negotiation  and  express 
decisions  which  preceded  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty."  (Message 
of  President  Cleveland  to  the  Senate,  Feb.  20,  1888,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  113, 
50  Cong.  1  sess.  130.) 
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November  25,  1870,  the  American  fishing  vessel  White  Fawn  was 

seized  at  Head  Harbor,  New  Brunswick,  for  having 
qaes  on.  obtained  there  a  quantity  of  herrings  to  be  used  as 
bait  for  fishing.  She  was  taken  to  St.  John,  where  she  was  after- 
wards libelled  for  forfeiture.  Judgment  was  rendered  by  Judge 
Hazen,  in  the  vice-admiralty  court.  He  cited,  first,  the  Imperial 
statute,  59  (leo.  III.  cap.  «^8,  which  declared  that  if  any  foreign  ves- 
sel, or  person  on  board  thereof,  "  shall  be  found  to  be  fishing,  or  to 
have  been  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish  within,  such  distance  [three 
marine  miles]  of  the  coast,  such  vessel  and  cargo  shall  be  forfeited ; "' 
and  also  the  Dominion  statute  of  1868  (31  Vic.  c.  61),  as  amended  by 
the  statute  of  1870  (38  Vic.  c.  15),  which  enacts:  "If  such  foreign 
vessel  is  found  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish,  or  to  have  been  fishing  in 
British  waters,  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  coast,  such  vessel, 
her  tackle,  etc.,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited."  With  reference  to 
these  statutes  Judge  Hazen  said:  "  I  think,  l^fore  a  forfeiture  could 
be  incurred,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  preparations  were  for  an  ille- 
gal fishing  in  British  waters.  .  .  .  The  construction  sought  to  be  put 
upon  the  statutes  by  the  Crown  officers  would  appear  to  be  thus:  ^A 
foreign  vessel,  being  in  British  waters  and  purchasing  from  a  British 
subject  any  article  which  may  be  used  in  prosecuting  the  fisheries, 
without  its  being  shown  that  such  article  is  to  be  used  in  illegal  fishing 
in  British  waters,  is  liable  to  forfeiture  as  preparing  to  fish  in  Brit- 
ish waters.'  I  cannot  adopt  such  a  construction.  I  think  it  harsh 
and  unreasonable  and  not  warranted  by  the  words  of  the  statutes. 
It  would  subject  a  foreign  vessel,  which  might  be  of  great  value,  as  in 
the  present  case,  to  forfeiture,  with  her  cargo  and  outfits,  for  pur- 
chasing (while  she  was  pursuing  her  voyage  in  British  waters,  as  she 
lawfully  might  do,  within  three  miles  of  our  coast)  of  a  British  sub- 
ject any  article,  however  small  its  value  (a  cod  line  or  net,  for 
instance),  without  its  being  shown  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
using  such  articles  in  illegal  fishing  in  British  waters  before  slie 
reached  the  fishing  ground  to  which  she  might  legally  resort  for  fish- 
ing under  the  terms  of  the  statutes.  I  construe  the  statutes  simply 
thus:  If  a  foreign  vessel  is  found,  1st,  having  taken  fish;  2d,  fishing, 
although  no  fish  have  been  taken ;  3d,  preparing  to  fish,  /.  ^.,  with  her 
crew  arranging  her  nets,  lines,  and  fishing  tackle  for  fishing,  though 
not  actually  applied  to  fishing,  in  British  waters,  in  either  of  those 
cases  specified  in  the  statutes  the  forfeiture  attaches.  I  think  the 
words  '  preparing  to  fish '  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  a  foreign  vessel  which,  though  with  intent  of 
illegal  fishing  in  British  waters,  had  not  taken  fish  or  engaged  in 
fishing  by  setting  nets  and  lines,  but  was  seized  in  the  very  act  of  put- 
ting out  her  lines,  nets,  etc.,  into  the  water,  and  so  preparing  to 
fish.  .  .  .    Taking  this  view  of  the  statutes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
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the  facts  disclosed  by  the  affidavits  do  not  furnish  legal  grounds  for 
the  seizure  .  .  .  and  do  not  make  out  a  pinma  facie  case  for  condem- 
nation. ...  I  may  add  that  as  the  construction  I  have  put  upon  the 
statute  differs  from  that  adopted  by  the  Crown  officers  of  the  Domin- 
ion, it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  obtained  by  information,  filed  there." 

Documents  and  Proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  III.  3381. 
It  does  not  appear  that  furtlier  action  in  the  case  was  talsen. 

In  June,  1870,  the  American  fishing  vessel  /.  H.  Nickerson  was 
seized  in  the  North  Bay  of  Ingonish,  Cape  Breton,  on  the  charge  of 
having  entered  to  procure  bait  and  of  ha\nng  procured  or  purchased 
it.  She  was  libelled  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Halifax  for  for- 
feiture, the  libel  setting  out  the  imperial  acts  of  1819  and  1867  and 
the  Dominion  statutes  of  1868  and  1870.  Judgment  was  delivered  by 
Sir  William  Young  November  15,  1871.  After  reciting  the  facts 
and  commenting  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  case  had,  by  reason 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  "  lost 
much  of  its  importance,"  he  quoted  the  convention  of  1818,  and  said: 
^'  The  defendants  allege  that  the  Nickerson  entered  the  Bay  of  Ingo- 
nish and  anchored  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  water  and  taking  off  two  of  her  men  who  had 
friends  on  shore,  neither  the  master  nor  the  crew  on  board  thereof, 
in  the  words  of  the  responsive  allegation,'  fishing,  preparing  to  fish, 
nor  procuring  bait  wherewith  to  fish,  nor  having  been  fishing  in 
British  waters  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  coast.'  Had  this  been 
proved,  it  would  have  been  a  complete  defense,  nor  would  the  court 
have  been  disposed  to  narrow  it  as  respects  either  water,  provisions 
or  wood.  But  the  evidence  conclusively  shows  that  the  allegation  put 
in  is  untrue.  The  defendants  have  not  claimed  in  their  plea  what 
their  counsel  claimed  at  the  hearing,  and  their  evidence  has  utterly 
failed  them.  The  vessel  went  in,  not  to  obtain  water  or  men,  as  the 
allegation  says,  nor  to  obtain  water  and  provisions,  as  their  witness 
says;  but  to  purchase  or  procure  bait  (which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  pre- 
paring to  fish),  and  it  was  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
and  that  no  forfeiture  accrued  on  such  entering.  The  answer  is,  that 
if  a  privilege  to  enter  our  harbors  for  bait  was  to  be  conceded  to 
American  fishermen,  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  have  been  accidentally  overlooked.  We 
know,  indeed,  from  the  state  papers  that  it  was  not  overlooked, — that 
it  was  suggested  and  declined.  But  the  court,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, does  not  insist  upon  that  as  a  reason  for  its  judgment.  What 
may  be  justly  and  fairly  insisted  on  is  that  beyond  the  four  purposes 
j-pecified  in  the  treaty — shelter,  repairs,  water  and  wood, — here  is 
another  purpose  or  claim  not  specified ;  while  the  treaty  itself  declares 
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that  no  such  other  purpose  or  claim  shall  be  received  to  justify  an 
entry.  It  appears  to  me  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  '  J.  H. 
Nickerson,'  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Tngonish  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing bait,  and  evincing  that  purpose  by  purchasing  or  procur- 
ing bait  while  there,  became  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  upon  the 
true  construction  of  the  treaty  and  acts  of  Parliament,  was  legally 
seized.  I  direct,  therefore,  the  usual  decree  to  be  filed  for  condemna- 
tion of  vessel  and  cargo,  and  for  distribution  of  the  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  the  Dominion  act  of  1871." 

Extract  from  the  Halifax  Daily  Reporter  and  Times,  Nov.  15,  1871, 
Documents  and  Proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  III.  3395- 
3398. 

"'  The  right  to  enter  Canadian  '  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  and  of  repair^lng  daDiaxjes  there  in '  includes  in  itself  the  right 
to  procure  whatever  supplies  are  necessary  for  the  successful  con- 
tinuance of  the  voyage.  The  statute  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  65,  s.  0,  gives 
the  admiralty  court  jurisdiction  to  decide  'all  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever  .  .  .  for  neresmrieH  Hupplied  to  any  foreign  ship  or  sea- 
r/oinf/  res>ieL^  In  The  Riga  (L.  R.  3  Ad.  and  Ec.  516,  522),  Sir 
R.  Phillimore  said:  '  I  am  unable  to  draw  any  solid  distinction  (es- 
pecially since  the  last  statute)  between  necessaries  for  the  ship  and 
necessaries  for  the  voyage.  ...  I  am  of  opinion  that  whatever  is  fit 
and  proper  for  the  service  on  which  a  vessel  is  engaged,  whatever 
the  owner  of  that  vessel,  as  a  prudent  man,  would  have  ordei'ed  if 
present  at  the  time,  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  neces- 
saries ''  as  applied  to  those  repairs  done  or  things  provided  for  the 
ship  by  order  of  the  master,  for  whic^h  the  owners  are  liable.'  Under 
this  ruling  obtaining  supplies  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
voyage  would  be  obtaining  '  necessaries,'  and,  a  fortio7*i^  '  repairing 
damages.'  See  remarks  of  Chambre,  J.,  in  Fennings  v,  Grenville, 
1  Taunt.  248." 

Note  of  Dr.  Wharton,  Int.  Law  Dig.  2d  ed.  III.  52,  §  304.  He  also  added: 
"  C'areful  search  has  failed  to  supply  a  single  case  in  which  British 
courts  have  sustained  the  confiscation  of  American  fishing  vessels  on 
the  ground  of  purchase  of  supplies  in  Canadian  ports.  Yet,  as  is 
shown  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  commission,  the  running,  by 
American  fishing  vessels,  into  Canadian  i)orts  to  obtain  supplies  has 
been  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage;  a  usage  which  still  continues: 
and  this  usage  is  recogniztnl  in  the  (^anadian  adjudications." 
.  "Almost  the  very  last  witness  we  had  on  the  stand  told  your  honors  that 
before  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  we  were  buj'ing  bait  in  New- 
foundland, and  several  witnesses  from  time  to  time  have  stated  tliat 
it  is  a  very  ancient  fn-actice  for  us  to  buy  bait  and  supplies  and  to 
trade  with  the  ju^ople  along  the  shore,  not  in  merchandise  as 
merchants.  l>ut  to  buy  sui>plies  of  bait  and  pay  the  sellers  in  money 
or  trade,  as  might  Ih?  most  convenient.     Now,  that  is  one  of  those 
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natural  trades  that  gi'ow  up  in  all  countries;  it  is  older  than  any 
treaty ;  it  is  older  than  civilized  states  or  statutes.  Fisheries  have 
but  one  histor3\  As  soon  as  there  are  places  i)eopled  with  iuhab- 
itants  fishermen  go  there."     (Mr.  Dana,  Halifax  Com.  II.  1573.) 

4.  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

§  166. 

AATien  the  Joint  High  Commission,  which  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
The    Joint   High    Washington,  met  on  February  27,  1871,  the  dispute 

Commission.        as  to  the  fisheries  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  had 
been  placed  within  its  cognizance. 

The  British  commissioners  were  instructed  that  the  two  chief  ques- 
Instrnctions   of    ^ions   were:  "As   to   whether   the  expression   'three 
British  commu-    marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or 
sioners.  harbors  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions'  should 

be  taken  to  mean  a  limit  of  three  miles  from  the  coast  line,  or  a  limit 
of  three  miles  from  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland;  and 
whether  the  proviso  that  '  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted 
to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repair- 
ing damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,'  is  intended  to  exclude  American 
vessels  from  coming  inshore  to  traffic,  transship  fish,  purchase  stores, 
hire  seamen,  etc."  While  a  preference  was  expressed  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  definite  understanding  upon  the  disputed  interpretiition  of 
the  convention  of  1818,  the  British  commissioners  w^ere  authorized  to 
propose  that  "  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  as  regards  the 
fisheries,"  should  be  "  referred  for  consideration  and  inquiry  to  an 
international  commission,  on  which  two  commissioners,  to  be  here- 
after appointed,  in  consultation  with  the  government  of  the  Domin- 
ion, should  be  the  British  representatives.''  As  it  was  not  probable 
that  such  a  commission  would  be  able  to  report,  and  that  a  treaty 
could  be  framed,  before  the  commencement  of  the  fishing  season  of 
1871,  the  British  commissioners  were  authorized  to  agree  upon  some 
means,  by  licenses  or  otherwise,  by  which  disputes  might  in  the  mean- 
lime  be  avoided.** 

In  the  instructions  to  the  American  commissioners,  the  following 

grounds  were  taken : 
Instructions   of        j    jj^g^  ^j^g  acquisition  of  the  inshore  fisheries  for 

Amorican    com-     .-i        k  *  n  \.  £  •  j.      w. 

,    .  the  American  fishermen  was  of  more  importance  as 

missioners.  .  i  i.       n-   •  i  j>  • 

removing  danger  of  collision  than  on  account  of  its 

money  value,  the  latter,  probably,  being  overestimated  by  the  Cana- 
dians. 


oLord  Granville  to   Her   Majesty's   High  (Vmmiissioners,   February  9,   1871. 
(Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  VI.  373-374.) 
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2.  That  the  headland  doctrine  had  no  foundation  in  the  convention 
of  1818,  and  had  been  decided  against  (Jreat  Britain  in  the  case  of  the 
schooner  Washington^  under  the  claims  convention  of  February  8, 
1853. 

3.  That  the  assumption  to  prevent  American  fishermen  from  pur- 
chasing bait,  supplies,  ice,  etc.,  and  from  transshipping  their  fish  in 
bond,  under  color  of  the  convention  of  1818,  was  never  acquiesced  in 
by  the  United  States,  and  was  carrying  out  in  practice  provisions 
which  the  American  plenipotentiaries  declined  to  insert  in  that  con- 
vention. 

4.  That  as  the  mackerel  fishery,  out  of  which  the  trouble  mostly 
arose,  had.come  into  existence  since  1818,  it  was  a  subject  for  consider- 
ation whether  the  convention  w^as  fairly  applicable  to  it. 

¥oT  the  adjustment  of  these  questions  it  was  suggested  that  provi- 
sion might  be  made,  either — 

1.  By  agreeing  on  the  terms  upon  which  the  whole  of.  the  reserved 
fishing  grounds  might  be  thrown  open  to  American  fishermen,  all 
obnoxious  laws  to  l)e  repealed,  and  the  disputed  reservation  as  to 
ports,  harbors,  etc.,  to  be  abrogated ;  or, 

1.  By  agreeing  upon  the  construction  of  the  disputed  renunciation, 
and  upon  the  j^rinciples  on  which  a  line  should  be  run  by  a  joint 
commission  to  mark  the  territory  from  which  the  American  fishermen 
were  to  l)e  excluded ;  and  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  agree- 
ing on  the  measures  to  Ik?  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  colonial 
rights,  such  measures  to  prescril)e  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
those  rights,  and  to  provide  for  a  mixed  tribunal  for  their  enforce- 
ment. It  might  also,  said  the  American  instructions,  be  w^ell  to  con- 
sider whether  it  should  be  further  agreed  that  the  fish  taken  in  the 
waters  open  to  both  nations  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies.** 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  on 

the  subject  of  the  fisheries  Avere  embodied  in  certain 
Treaty  of  May  8,  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  Mav 
^'^^-  8,  1871.» 

By  Article  XVIII.  it  was  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty 

secured  by  the  convention  of  1818  of  taking,  drying. 

fiestoration offish-  i  n  i  ,    •  ,       a  j.\      -n   -i.'  \.  ^     At 

,.^   ,.  and  curing  hsh  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  j^orth 

ing  liberties.  ,        ^  . 

American  colonies,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  sliould  have,  in  common  Avith  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  liberty,   for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article 

«  Pa])ers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  VI.  287-288. 
b  For  tlie  deliberations  of  tlie  Joint  High  Commission  on  this  suhject,  see 
Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  716-719. 
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XXXIII."  of  the  treaty,  "  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell- 
fish, on  the  sea -coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors  and  creeks, 
of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands 
thereunto^  adjacent,  without  l:)eing  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and  shores  and 
islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
fishermen,  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their 
occupancy  for  the  same  purpose."  And  it  was  prpvided  that  the 
liberty  thus  defined  applied  solely  to  the  sea  fishery,  and  that  the 
salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  were  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  by  Article  XIX.  that  British 
subjects  should  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  were 
expressed  in  the  preceding  article,  the  liberty  to  take  fish,  and  to  land 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish,  on  the  eastern  seacoast 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  such  seacoasts  and  islands. 

By  Article  XX.  it  was  provided  that  the  places  designated  by  the 

commissioners  appointed  under  Article  I.  of  the  rec- 
iprocity treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  two  countries,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fish- 
ing under  that  treaty,  should  in  like  manner  be  regarded  as  reserved 
from  the  common  right  of  fishing  under  the  present  article;  and  that, 
in  case  any  question  should  arise  as  to  the  common  right  of  fishing  in 
places  not  thus  designated  as  reserv^ed,  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  designate  such  places,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
under  the  treaty  of  1854. 

In  addition  to  these  stipulations,  it  was  agreed  by  Article  XXI. 
Free  admisiion  of  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article 
ilBh  and  flth  oU.  XXXIII.  of  the  treatv,  "fish-oil  and  fish  of  all 
kinds,  (except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into 
them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in  oil,)  being  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of 


a  This  article  provided  that  Articles  XVIII.  to  XXV..  inclusive,  and  Article 
XXX.  should  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  necessary  laws  should  have  been 
passed  to  give  them  effect,  and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  thereafter,  and 
furtlier  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  party  should  have  notified 
the  ('tlier  of  its  wish  to  terminate  them,  each  party  l)eing  nt  liberty  to  give  such 
notice  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  ten  years  or  at  any  time  afterward. 

H,  Doc.  551 51 
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Prince  Edward's  Island,"  should  "  be  admitted  into  each  country, 
respectively,  free  of  duty." 

It  being  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  but  not  admitted  by  the  United 

States,  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of 
Arbitration  as  to    ^^le  United  States  under  Article  XVIII.  of  the  treaty 

quel  o  o  com-    ^^^.^  ^j  greater  value  than  those  accorded  to  British 

subjects  under  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI,,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  Article  XXII.  that  commissioners  should  "  be  appointed  to 
determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  United 
States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  stated  in  Articles 
XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  compensation 
which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  return 
for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty."  It  was  agreed  that  any  sum  of 
money  which  the  commissioners  might  so  award  should  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after  such 
award  should  have  been  given. 

By  Article  XXXII.  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  Articles  XVIII.  and  XXV.,  inclusive,  should 
extend  to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they 
were  applicable;  but  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  legislature 
of  Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  not 
embrace  that  colony  in  the  laws  passed  to  give  those  articles  effect, 
then  the  article  (XXXII.)  should  be  of  no  effect." 

To  a  proposal  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  that  American 
fishermen  should  be  admitted  to  the  right  of  taking  seals  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  in  return  for  the  free 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  the  products  of  the  Newfoundland 
seal  fishery,  the  Department  of  State  replied  that  such  a  measure 
would  require  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  that  it  was  not  considered 
probable  that  the  assent  of  that  body  would  be  given.^ 

British  Columbia  fisheries  products  were  not  entitled  to  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  under  the  treatv  of  1871.*^ 

Acts  in  relation  to  the  fishery  articles  were  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  by  Canada  and  Prince  Edward  Island.**    These  acts 

oAs  to  certain  provisional  proposals,  i)endinff  the  adoption  of  legislation  to 
carry  into  efifect  the  fisheries  clauses,  see  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  722;  For. 
Rel.  1871,  485-492 ;  1872,  I.  215-222. 

ft  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  Brit.  min.  June  25,  1878,  MS. 

# 

Notes  to  Gr.  Br.  XVT.  130.  As  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  see  Rev.  des 
Deux-Mondes,  XVI.  (Nov.  1874),  and  29  Hunt's  Merch.  Mag.  420. 

c  66  Br.  and  For.  State  Papers.  9f58-969.  As  to  the  rights  of  nations  over  sea 
fisheries,  see  H.  Report  7,  46  Cong.  1  sess. 

d  For.  Rel.  1873,  I.  402,  403,  407. 
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were  to  take  effect  at  a  time  to  l)e  appointed  by  proclamation,  in  order 
that  the  beginning  of  their  operation  might  be  simultaneous  with  that 
of  the  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  the  United  States.  The  corre- 
sponding legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
on  March  1,  1873,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  the  following  July,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.«  On  the  3d  of  March,  1873,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  of  Canada  recommended  that,  pending 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  United  States  act,  American  vessels 
should  not  be  prevented  from  fishing  within  the  three-mile  limit.^ 
On  the  7th  of  June,  1873,  Mr.  Fish  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton  signed 
at  Washington  a  protocol  in  whiclr,  after  reciting  the  reciprocal  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  they  declared  that  the  fishery  articles  would  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  the  following  July.^  The  colony  of  Newfound- 
land, having  passed  the  necessary  laws,  was  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty  and  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  1st  of  June,  1874.** 
The  question  of  the  amount  of  the  compensation,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to 

Great  Britain  in  return  for  the  fisheries  privilege'; 

accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
the  treaty  of  1871  was  determined  by  the  commission  at  Halifax,  in 
1877.*^  The  aggregate  amount  claimed  for  the  twelve  years  during 
which  the  treaty  was  certainly  to  remain  in  force  was  $14,880,000,  or 
$1,240,000  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $2,880,000  was 
claimed  on  account  of  Newfoundland.^  The  commission  bv  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  the  American  commissioner  dissenting,  awarded  Nov. 
idS^  1877,  the  total  sum  of  $5,500,000  in  gold,  which,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, was  duly  paid.^ 

During  the  taking  of  proofs  in  support  of  the  British  case  at  Hali- 

Commeroial  priv-    ^^^9  ^^  1877,  it  became  evident  that  a   large  part 
iieges.  of  the  British  claim  was  based  on  the  alleged  advan- 

tages of   a   commercial   character.     Mr.   Foster,   the  agent   of   the 
United  Statas,  took  the  ground  that  these  advantages,  whether  valu- 

o  17  Stats,  at  L.  482. 

b  For.  Rel.  181X  I.  418-410. 

<?  Treaties  and  Conventions,  1776-1887,  498. 

<*  Treaties  and  ConA-entions,  177G-1887,  41)9;  For.  Rel.  1873,  I.  419,  427,  429; 
1874,  5.54,  557,  558,  559.  AU  of  Labrador,  outside  the  province  of  Quebec, 
came  into  the  arrangement  as  part  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland.  (For.  Rel. 
1874,  567,  572,  573 ;  1875,  I.  64.S.) 

c  Moore,  International  Arbitrations,  I.  725  et  seq.  As  to  the  attempt  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  an  arbitration  by  a  new  reciprocity  arrangement,  see  id. 
724-725.     As  to  Mr.  Delfosse,  the  third  (commissioner,  see  id.  725-727,  746-747. 

f  As  to  the  privileges  covered  by  these  claims,  and  the  answer  of  the  United 
States,  see  Moore,  International  Arbitrations,  I.  732-735,  736-743. 

i^  Moore,  Int  Arbitrations,  I.  745-753.  See,  also,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  44,  45  Cong.  2 
sess. ;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  45  Cong.  2  sess. ;  11.  Ex.  Doc.  89,  45  Cong.  2  sess. ;  S.  Rep. 
430,  45  Cong.  2  sess. ;  S.  Mis.  Doc.  73,  15  Cong.  2  sess. 
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able  or  not,  were  not  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  bv 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  He  therefore,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  submitted  to  the  commission  the  following  motion: 

"  The  counsel  and  agent  of  the  United  States  ask  the  honorable 
commissioners  to  rule  and  declare  that  it  is  not  competent  for  this 
commission  to  award  any  compensation  for  commercial  intercourse 
betw^een  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
practice  of  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies,  etc.,  and  from  being  allowed 
to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters,  do  not  constitute  good  founda- 
tion for  an  award  of  compensation,  and  shall  be  wholly  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  this  tribunal." 

In  support  of  this  motion  Mr.  Foster  contended  that  by  Article 
XXII.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  the  question  before  the  commis- 
sion was  the  amount  of  any  compensation  which  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  for  the  privileges  secured  to  their  citizens  under 
Article  XVIII.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  By  that  article  the 
privileges  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  State-s  were  the  liberty 
of  inshore  fishing  and  that  of  landing  on  uninhabited  and  desert 
coasts  for  the  purpose  of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish.  These  were, 
iie  maintained,  the  sole  concessions  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  extended.  All  other  questions,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
bait,  ice,  and  supplies,  the  conduct  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
alleged  damages  to  British  fisheries,  Avere  beyond  the  commission  s 
cognizance.  The  treaty  of  Washington  conferred  no  such  privileges 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  enjoyed  them  merely 
by  sufferance,  and  could  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  them  by  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  or  the  reenactment  of  former  oppressive 
statute^s.* 

Counsel  for  Great  Britain,  in  reply,  maintained  that  the  privileges 
in  questioji  were  embraced  in  and  incidental  to*  the  grant  under  Ar- 
ticle XVIII.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  By  Article  I.  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  the  American  fishermen  were,  he  said,  permitted 
to  enter  British  waters  for  four  specified  purposes,  and  "  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever."'  The  object  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  was 
to  do  away  altogether  with  these  restrictions  and  to  place  the  Amer- 
ican fisliermen  on  the  same  footing  as  the  British  fishermen  in  re- 
spect of  the  inshore  fisheries.  According  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Foster,  said  British  counsel,  if  an  American  fisherman  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  barrel  of  flour  in  exchange  for  fish,  or  of  pur- 
chasing bait,  or  of  obtaining  a  gallon  or  two  of  kerosene  oil,  he  would 
l)e  subject  to  punishment  and  render  his  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture.'' 


o  Docunients  and  Proceedings  of  the  HaUfnx  Commipsion,  It.  1539  et  seq. 
ft  Documents    and    Proceedinps   of   the    Halifax    Coniniisslon,    II.    1547-1557. 
Other  counsel  took  part  in  the  discussion.     (Id.  1557-1570.) 
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The  argument  on  Mr.  Foster's  motion  was  closed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  by  Mr.  Dana.  He  contended  thivt  American  fish- 
ermen possessed  by  comity  the  right  to  run  into  British  ports  and 
buy  bait  and  other  necessaries,  unless  they  were  specially  excluded 
on  some  proper  ground.  Great  Britain  might  regulate  their  entrj', 
require  them  to  report  at  the  custom-house  and  be  searched  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  were  merchants  in  disguise,  and  leA'^y  duties  upon 
them.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a  prohibition,  there  was  no  right  to 
prevent  fishermen  from  buying  bait  and  supplies;  and  he  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  law  preventing  the  exercise  by  American 
fishermen  of  the  privileges  in  question. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  commission  unanimously  rendered 
the  following  decision : 

"  The  commission  having  considered  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  on  the  1st  instant, 
decide : 

"  That  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  tribunal  to  award 
compensation  for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
nor  for  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies,  etc.,  nor  for  the  permission 
to  transship  cargoes  in  British  waters." 

After  this  decision  was  read.  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  the  British  com- 
missioner, stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  acquiesced  in  it.  lie 
did  not  think  that  coimsel  for  the  United  States  had  correctly  state<l 
the  position  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  entered  into.  The  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  an 
examination  of  the  treaty  was,  said  Sir  Alexander,  that  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  supposed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Washington  treaty,  the  rights  of  traffic 
and  of  obtaining  bait  and  supplies  were  conferred,  being  incidental 
to  the  fishing  privilege.  He  therefore  believed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
ti(m  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Washington  to  direct  the  tribunal 
to  consider  all  the  points  relating  to  the  fisheries  which  had  been 
set  forth  in  the  British  case:  but  he  was  now  met  by  the  most  au- 
thoritative statement  as  to  what  the  parties  to  the  treaty  intended. 
The  agent  of  the  United  States  had  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  his  Government  to  provide  by  the  treaty  for  the 
continuance  of  those  incidental  privileges,  and  that  the  United  States 
were  prepared  to  take  the  wliole  responsibility  and  to  run  all  the 
risk  of  the  reenactment  of  the  vexatious  statutes  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  From  this  arginnent  as  to  the  true,  rigid,  and  strict 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  he  "  could  not  escape." 
The  responsibility  must  rest  upon  those  who  appealed  to  the  strict 
words  of  the  treaty  as  their  justification.** 

a  Documents  and  Proceedings  of  the  HaUfaz  Commission,  II.  1085-1588. 
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Accompanying  the  answer  of  the  United  States  before  the  Halifax 

commission,  there  was  a  ^'  Brief  for  the  United  States 
upon  the  Question  of  the  Extent  and  Limits  of  the 
Inshore  Fisheries  and  Territorial  Waters  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  British  North  America."  In  this  brief  the  discussions  between 
the  two  Governments  subsequent  to  the  convention  of  1S18  aiv 
reviewed,  and  various  writers  on  international  law  are  cited,  and 
it  is  maintained  "  that,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  the  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  nations,  could 
rightfully  fish  in  the  open  sea  more  than  three  miles  from  the  I'oast ; 
and  could  also  fish  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  in  all  bays 
more  than  six  miles  in  width,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  heiid- 
land  to  headland."  The  brief  cites,  on  the  question  of  territorial 
waters.  Queen  r.  Keyn,  L.  R.  2  Exch.  Div.  08;  Bluntschli,  Law  of 
Nations,  book  4,  §§  302,  309;  Kliil)er,  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de 
I'Europe,  Paris,  1831,  vol.  1,  p.  210;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer, 
ed.  1804,  pp.  145,  153;  Hautefeuille,  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations 
Neutres,  tom.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  §  1;  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  by 
Amos;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  I'Europe, 
ed.  1804,  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  §§  40,  41;  De  Cussy,  Phases  et  Causes 
Celebres  du  Droit  Maritime  das  Nations,  Leipzig,  1850,  liv.  1,  tit. 
2,§§40,41.« 

The  British  representatives  filed  a  brief  in  reply.  In  this  brief 
it  is  declared  to  be  "  admitted  by  all  authorities,  whether  writers  on 
international  law,  judges  who  have  interpreted  that  law,  or  states- 
men who  have  negotiated  upon  or  carried  it  into  effect  in  treaties  or 
conventions,  that  every  nation  has  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion 
and  jurisdiction  over  those  portions  of  its  adjacent  waters  which  are 
included  by  promontories  or  headlands  within  its  territories."  On 
this  proposition  the  brief  cites  K^ent's  Com.  I.  32;  Lawrence's 
^Vheaton  (1803),  320.  The  brief  also  maintains  that  by  the  con- 
vention of  1818  the  United  States  fishermen  are  prohibited  from 
fishing,  not  merel}^  within  three  miles  from  the  shore,  but  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  of  the  bays,  creeks,  or 
harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America.^  As  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  coasts,  creeks,  bays,  and  harbors,  and  the 
extent  of  marine  jurisdiction,  it  cites  Bee's  Adm.  Rep.  205;  act  of 
Congress,  3  Stats,  at  L.  130;  The  Anna,  5  Rob.  385;  United  States  ?\ 
Grush,  5  Mason,  298;  United  States  r,  Bevan,  3  Wheat.  387;  Har- 
grave's  Tracts,  chapter  4 ;  De  Lovio  r.  Boit,  2  Gallison,  2nd  ed.,  420 : 
Church  i\  Hubbart,  2  Cranch,  187;  1  Op.  At.  Gen.  32;  Martin  v. 
Waddell,  10  Pet.  307;  Life  of  Sir  T^oline  Jenkins,  IL  720;  Azuni, 

o  Doeumeuts  and  Proceedings  of  the  UaUfax  Commission,  I.  11^167. 
» Id.  II.  1887-1906. 
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Droit  Maritime  de  I'Eiirope,  ch.  II.  art.  3,  §  3 ;  Pufendorf ,  b.  3,  c.  5 ; 
Vattel,  b.  I.  ch.  33 ;  Queen  tK  Keyii,  L.  R.  2  Exch.  Div.  63 ;  The  Direct 
United  States  Cable  Co.  /'.  The  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.,  L.  R. 
2  App.  Cas.  394. 

The  British  agent  also  filed  certain  "  Official  Correspondence  from 
the  Years  1827  to  1872,  inclusive.  Showing  the  Encroachments  of 
United  States  Fishermen  in  British  North  American  Waters  since 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Convention  of  1818."  ^ 

On   Sunday,  January  6,   1878,  some  American  fishermen,  while 

fishing  in  P^'ortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  were  attacked 
ay  case.     ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  natives,  who  expelled  them  and  destroyed 

their  boats  and  nets.  The  attack  was  due  to  local  feeling  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  American  fishermen,  under  a  claim  that  their  priv- 
ileges in  the  inshore  fisheries  under  the  treaty  could  not  be  abridged 
by  local  legislation,  were  availing  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
take  fish  in  the  \my  when  the  native  fishermen  were  forbidden  bv 
the  colonial  law  to  carry  on  their  operations.  The  United  States 
minister  in  London  was  instructed  to  present  a  demand  for  damages 
amounting  to  $105,305.02.  The  British  Government  took  the  ground 
that  the  treaty  granted  only  a  right  to  fish  in  common  with  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  as  the  American  fishermen,  as  their  evi- 
dence disclosed,  were,  by  the  manner  and  time  of  their  fishing  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  violating  the  law^s  of  Newfoimdland,  and  thus 
overstepping  the  limits  of  their  privilege,  the  United  States  could 
not  complain  of  their  having  been  driven  away.  The  United  States, 
while  contending  that  the  local  law  could  not  be  admitted  to  define 
or  limit  the  treaty  privilege,  also  maintained  that,  independently  of 
this  question,  compensation  was  due  on  account  of  the  violence  and 
irregularity  of  the  acts  complained  of.  Early  in  1881  the  claims 
were  settled  by  the  British  Government's  paying  £15,000,  which 
included  compensaiton  for  certain  injuries  suffered  by  American 
fishermen  at  Aspee  Bay.^  The  offer  of  indemnity  was  made  by 
Earl  Granville  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the  United  States  an 
"  assurance  that  it  is  accepted  in  full  of  all  claims  arising  out  of  any 
interruption  of  American  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  its  dependencies  up  to  the  present  time,  and  without  prejudice 
to  any  question  of  the  rights  of  either  Government  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington."  ^  To  this  Mr.  Lowell,  Under  instructions  of  Mr. 
Evarts,  replied :  "  The  assurance  I  may  give  is  this :  That  the  sum 
paid  is  accepted  in  full  of  all  claims  arising  out  of  any  interruptions 

«  Documents  and  Proceedings  of  tlie  Halifax  Commission,  11.  1457-1508. 

6  n.  Ex.  Doc.  84,  40  Cong.  2  sess. ;  I*resident  Arthur,  first  annual  message, 
Dec.  0,  1881. 

c  Earl  Granville,  for.  sec,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  min.  to  England,  Feb.  26,  1881,  For. 
Rel.  1881,  609. 
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« 

of  American  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  its  de- 
pendencies, up  to  this  time  presented  to  either  (lovernment,  and  Avith- 
out  prejudice  to  any  question  of  the  rights  of  either  Government 
under  the  treaty  of  Washington."  ** 

By  a  joint  resohition  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1883,  the  President 

was  directed  to  give  notice  to  the  British  Government 

^fll^wJarLies'     ''^  *^^   termination   of   Articles   XVIII.   to   XXV.. 

inclusive,  and  of  Article  XXX.  of  the  treatv  of  Mav 
8,  1871,  in  accordance  with  its  terms.''  Notice  was  given  accord- 
ingly, so  that  the  articles  expired  on  July  1,  1885;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Article  XXXII.,  by  which  Newfoundland  was  admitted 
to  the  arrangement,  ended  wnth  them.**  Early  in  1885  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  British  minister  at  Washington  that,  as  inconvenience 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  the  articles  in  the  midst 
of  the  fishing  season,  it  might  be  desirable  to  come  to  an  agreement 
under  which  they  might  in  eflfect  be  extended  till  the  1st  of  January 
following.  After  consultation  Avith  leading  Senators,  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen  advised  the  British  minister  that  it  was  deemed  impracticable 
at  that  late  day  to  carry  out  the  suggestion;  and  a  Presidential 
proclamation  was  issued  warning  the  American  fishermen  of  the 
approaching  expiration  of  the  articles.** 

March  12,  1885,  the  British  minister  embodied  his  suggestion  in  a 

memorandum,  which  he  communicated  with  a  j^er- 
^^^^^J^"^^^^^    scmal  letter  to  Mr.  Bayard,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 

1885.  ^       .  .^  ■' 

Frelinghuysen  as  Secretary  of  State.  Informal 
negotiations  ensued,  which  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  by  Sir  Ambrose  Shea.  Thev  resulted,  June 
22.  1885,  in  an  arrangement  by  exchange  of  notes,  and  the  i^esults 
were  embodied  in  a  notice  issued  by  Mr.  Bayard  as  Secretary  of 
State.  In  this  notice  it  w^as  announced  that  the  privilege  of  in- 
shore fishing,  which  would  otherwise  have  ended  on  the  1st  of  July, 
might  continue  throughout  the  season  of  1885,  and  that  the  immunity 
thus  accorded  to  American  fishing  vessels  in  British-American  waters 
would  likewise  be  extended  to  British  vessels  and  subjects  engaged 

a  Mr.  LoweU.  mlii.  to  Phigland,  to  Earl  (iranviUe,  for.  sec  March  2,  1881,  For. 
Rel.  1881,  509.  See  also  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lowell,  niin.  to 
England,  July  30,  1881,  For.  Rel.  1881,  7A4,  For  proposals  as  to  the  abrogation 
or  suspension,  in  connection  w-ith  the  Fortune  Bay  case,  of  the  fishery  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  see  S.  Mis.  Doc.  80,  45  Cong.  H  sess. ;  II.  Rei>ort 
1275,  40  Cong.  2  sess. ;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  180,  46  C^ong.  2  sess. ;  H.  Report  1746.  4<? 
Cong.  2  sess. 

6  See  rei>ort  of  Feb.  i,  1882,  H.  Report  2.35,  47  Cong.  1  sess. ;  22  Stat.  (Ml. 

c  For.  Rel.  1883,  41  .,  435,  441,  451,  404 ;  1884,  214-215 ;  1885.  466. 

d  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Senator  Edmunds,  Jan.  15,  1885.  153 
MS.  Doni.  Lot.  0(J1 ;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  West,  British  niin., 
Jan.  20,  1885,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XIX.  625. 
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in  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  had  repealed  the  act  of  March  1,  1873,  for  the 
execution  of  the  fishing  articles,  it  was  stated  that  the  arrangement 
in  no  way  affected  the  question  of  exemption  from  customs  duties, 
as  to  which  the  abrogation  of  the  fishing  articles  remained  complete. 
It  Avas  added,  however,  that,  as  part  of  the  arrangement,  the  Pres- 
ident would  bring  the  whole  question  of  the  fisheries  before  Congress 
at  its  next  session  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mission to  consider  the  matter,  ^'  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  good 
neighborhood  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
ihus  affording  a  prospect  of  negotiation  for  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British  North  Amer- 
ica." Copies  of  the  memoranda  and  exchanged  notes  on  which  the 
agreement  rested  were  appended  to  the  notice,  and  reference  was  also 
made  to  the  President's  proclamation  of  January  31,  1885,  giving 
warning  of  the  termination  of  the  fishery  articles.^ 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  8,  1885,  President  Cleveland 
recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  joint  commission,  such  as  was  referred  to  in  the  arrangement.  This 
recommendation  was  voted  upon  adversely  by  the  Senate  on  April  13, 
1880.^  Negotiations  were  then  instituted  with  a  view  to  reach  a  joint 
interpretation  of  the  convention  of  1818,  but  they  were  unsuccessful, 
and  President  Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  6,  1880, 
declared  that,  while  he  was  desirous  that  mutually  beneficial  and 
friendly  relations  should  exist  between  the  American  people  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  the  action  of  the  Canadian  officials  during  the 
past  season  toward  American  fishermen  had  been  "  such  as  to 
seriously  threaten  their  continuance."  He  added,  however,  that, 
although  he  was  disappointed  in  his  eflForts  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  fishery  question,  negotiations  were  still  pending, 
with  reasonable  hope  that  before  the  close  of  Congress  an  announce- 
ment might  be  made  that  an  acceptable  conclusion  had  been  reached.*^ 

a  For.  Rel.  1885.  4()0-4(K);  message  of  President  Cleveland  of.  Jan.  12,  188(1, 
S.  Ex.  Doc.  32,  49  Cong.  1  sess. 

^  See  resolution  of  Senator  Frye,  Jan.  18,  1880,  adverse  to  the  appointment  of 
a  joint  commission,  S.  Mis.  Doc.  37.  49  Cong.  1  aess ;  also,  resolution  reported  by 
Mr.  Frye  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Feb.  3,  188(5,  S.  Mis.  Doc.  59, 
49  Cong.  1  sess. 

c  The  message  of  July  24,  188(5,  gives  seizures  and  detentions  which  hnd  then 
taken  place,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  217,  49  Cong.  1  sess.  See  the  message  of  Dec.  8,  188(5, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  19,  49  Cong.  2  sess.,  with  a  suggestion  that  a  coniniission  l)e  author- 
ized by  law  to  take  perpetuating  proofs  of  losses  sustained  by  American  fisher- 
men by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Canadian  officials  during  the  season  then 
just  past.  See,  also,  letter  of  Mr.  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  on  the  fisheries  question,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  78,  49  Cong.  2  sess. 
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The  principal  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  Governments  are 
disclosed  in  the  correspondence  which  immediately  follows.** 

5.  Controversies  of  1886-1888. 
§1G7. 

''  On  the  6th  instant  I  received  from  the  consul-general  of  the 
Case  of  the  "David    United   States  at   Halifax  a  statement  of  the  seiz- 

J.  Adamg;"  Mr.     ure  of  an  American  schooner,  the  Joseph  Story^  of 

Bayard's  note  of    (jloucester,   Mass.,   by   the   authorities   at   Baddeck, 

May  10, 1886.  Cape  Breton,  and  her  discharge  after  a  detention  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  same 
official,  announcing  the  seizure  of  the  American  schooner  David  J. 
Adams,  of  (iloucester,  Mass.,  in  the  Annapolis  Basin,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  that  the  vessel  had  l>een  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  of  the 
Canadian  steamer  Lansdowve^  and  sent  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
for  trial. 

"As  both  of  these  seizures  took  place  in  closely  landlocked  harbors, 
no  invasion  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  provinces,  with  the 
view  of  fishing  there,  could  well  be  imagined;  and  yet  the  arrests  ap- 
pear to  have  been  based  upon  the  act  or  intent  of  fishing  within  waters 
as  to  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  liberty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  United  States  to  fish  has  been  renounced. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  desire  which,  I 
am  sure,  controls  those  respectively  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Governments  of  (iresit -Britain  and  of  the  ITnited  States  to 
prevent  occurrences  tending  to  create  exasperation,  or  unneighborly 
feeling,  or  collision  l)etween  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries;  but, 
animated  with  this  sentiment,  the  time  seems  opportune  for  me  to 
submit  some  views  for  your  consideration,  which  I  confidently  hope 
will  lead  to  sucli  administration  of  the  laws  regulating  the  commer- 
cial interests  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  two  countries  as  may 

mr 

promote  good  feeling  and  mutual  advantage,  and  prevent  hostility  to 
commerce  under  the  guise  of  protection  to  inshore  fisheries. 

"The  treaty  of  1818  is  between  two  nations,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  (ireat  Britain,  who,  as  the  contracting  parties,  can  alone 
apply  authoritative  interpretation  thereto,  or  enforce  its  provisions 
by  appropriate  legislaticm. 

a  See,  also,  the  foUowing  Canndlan  documents :  Correspondence  relative  to 
tlie  Fisheries  Question.  1885-1887.  presented  to  tlie  Canadian  ParUament, 
May  3,  1887:  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  for  the  year  1880 ;  Special  Report  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  of 
Canada.  18S6. 
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"  The  discussion  prior  to  tlie  conclusion  of  tlie  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton in  1871  was  productive  of  a  substantial  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  as  to  the  existence  and  limit  of  the  three  marine  miles 
within  the  line  of  which,  upon  the  regions  defined  in  the  treaty  of 
1818,  it  should  not  l)e  lawful  for  American  fishermen  to  take,  dry, 
or  cure  fish.  There  is  no  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  such  inhibition  and  warn  their  citi- 
zens against  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  in  that  regard,  so  that  siich 
inshore  fishing  cannot  lawfully  be  enjoyed  by  an  American  vessel 
being  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  land. 

"  But  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  a  series  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations importantly  affecting  the  trade  l)etween  the  North  American 
provinces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been,  respec- 
tively, adopted  by  the  two  countries,  and  have  led  to  amicable  and 
mutually  l)eneficial  relations  between  their  respective  inhabitants. 

''  This  independent  and  yet  concurrent  acticm  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments has  effected  a  gradual  extension,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of  July  8,  1815,  providing  for 
reciprocal  liberty  of  conunen^e  between  the  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  (ireat  Britain  in  Europe,  so  as  gradually  to  include  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies  within  the  results  of  that  treatv. 

"  President  Jackson's  proclamation  of  Octol)er  5,  18.30,  created  a 
reciprocal  conmiercial  intercourse,  on  terms  of  i)erfect  equality  of 
flag,  l)etween  this  country  and  the  British  American  dependencies, 
by  repealing  the  navigation  acts  of  April  18,  1818,  May  15,  1820,  and 
March  1,  1828,  and  admitting  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes  'to 
an  entry  in  .the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  islands,  provinces, 
and  colonies  of  (ireat  Britain  on  or  near  the  American  continent,  and 
north  or  east  of  the  United  States/  These  commercial  privileges  have 
since  received  a  large  extension  in  the  interests  of  j)ropinquity,  and 
in  some  cases  favors  have  Ihhmi  in*anted  bv  the  United  States  without 
equivalent  concession.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the  exemption  granted 
by  the  shipping  act  of  June  2(),  1884.  amounting  to  one-half  of  the 
regular  tonnage  (lues  on  all  vess(»ls  from  the  British  North  American 
and  West  Indian  possessions  entering  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  reciprocal  c^lass  are  the  arrangements  for  transit  of  goods,  and 
the  remission,  by  proclamation,  as  to  certain  British  ports  and  places 
of  the  renuiinder  of  the  tonnage  tax,  on  evidence  of  equal  treatment 
being  shown  to  our  vessels. 

''On  the  other  side,  British  and  colonial  legislation,  as  notably  in 
the  case  of  the  imperial  shipping  and  navigation  act  of  June  20, 1840, 
has  contributed  its  share  toward  building  up  an  intimate  intercourse 
and  beneficial  traffic  betw(»en  the  two  countries  founded  on  mutual 
interest  and  convenience. 
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The  principal  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  Governments  are 
disclosed  in  the  correspondence  which  immediately  follows." 

5.    CONTBOVERSIES  OF  1886-1888. 

§  167. 

"  On  the  6th  instant  I  received  from  the  consul-general  of  the 
Case  of  the  "David    l^^ited  States  at   Halifax  a  statement  of  the  seiz- 

J.  Adams;"  Mr.    ure  of  an  American  schooner,  the  Joseph  Story^  of 

Bayard's  note  of    Gloucester,   Mass.,   bv   the   authorities  at   Baddeck, 

May  10, 1886.  Ca[>e  Breton,  and  her  discharge  aft^r  a  detention  of 
twentv-four  hours. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  same 
official,  annovmcing  the  seizure  of  the  American  schooner  David  /. 
Adorns^  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  the  Annapolis  Basin,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  that  the  vessel  had  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  officer  of  the 
Canadian  steamer  LmiHdowne^  and  sent  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
for  trial. 

"As  both  of  these  seizures  took  place  in  ck)sely  landlocked  harbors, 
no  invasion  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  British  provinces,  with  the 
view  of  fishing  there,  could  well  be  imagined ;  and  yet  the  arrests  ap- 
pear to  have  been  based  upon  the  act  or  intent  of  fishing  within  waters 
as  to  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  libertv  of  the  inhabit- 
nnts  of  the  United  States  to  fish  has  been  renounced. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  desire  which,  I 
am  sure,  controls  those  respectively  charged  Avith  the  administration 
of  the  Governments  of  (ireat. Britain  and  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  occurrences  tending  to  create  exasperation,  or  unneighborly 
feeling,  or  collision  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries;  but, 
animated  with  this  sentiment,  the  time  seems  opportune  for  me  to 
submit  some  views  for  your  consideration,  which  I  confidently  hope 
will  lead  to  such  administration  of  the  laws  regulating  the  commer- 
cial interests  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  two  countries  as  may 
promote  good  feeling  and  nnitual  advantage,  and  prevent  hostility  to 
commerce  under  the  guise  of  protection  to  inshore  fisheries. 

"The  treatv  of  1818  is  between  two  nations,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  who,  as  the  contracting  parties,  can  alone 
apply  authoritative  interpretation  thereto,  or  enforce  its  provisions 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

o  See,  also,  tliG  foHowhiff  Canadian  documents:  Correspondence  relative  to 
tlie  Fisheries  Qiiostion.  18S5-1887,  presented  to  the  Canadian  ParHament, 
May  .'{,  1SS7:  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries.  Dominion  of 
Canada,  for  the  year  188G ;  Special  K€i)ort  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  of 
Canada.  1886. 
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"  The  discussion  prior  to  the  conchision  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton in  1871  was  productive  of  a  substantial  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  as  to  the  existence  and  limit  of  the  three  marine  miles 
within  the  line  of  which,  upon  the  regions  defined  in  the  treaty  of 
1818,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  American  fishermen  to  take,  dry, 
or  cure  fish.  There  is  no  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of  the  (xovernment 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  such  inhibition  and  warn  their  citi- 
zens against  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  in  that  regard,  so  that  siich 
inshore  fishing  cannot  lawfully  be  enjoyed  by  an  American  vessel 
being  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  land. 

"  But  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  a  series  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations importantly  affecting  the  trade  between  the  North  American 
provinces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been,  respec- 
tively, adopted  by  the  two  countries,  and  have  led  to  amicable  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between  their  respective  inhabitants. 

"  This  independent  and  yet  concurrent  action  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments has  effected  a  gradual  extension,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of  July  3,  1815,  providing  for 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritorie^s  of  (ireat  Britain  in  Europe,  so  as  gradually  to  include  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies  within  the  results  of  that  treatv. 

"  President  Jackson's  proclamation  of  October  5,  1830,  created  a 
reciprocal  commercial  intercourse,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  of 
flag,  l)etween  this  country  and  the  British  American  dependencies, 
by  repealing  the  navigation  acts  of  April  18,  1818,  May  15,  1820,  and 
March  1,  1823,  and  admitting  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes  '  to 
an  entry  in  .the  ix)rts  of  the  ITnited  States  from  the  islands,  provinces, 
and  colonias  of  (ireat  Britain  on  or  near  the  American  continent,  and 
north  or  east  of  the  United  States.'  These  commercial  privileges  have 
since  received  a  large  extension  in  the  interests  of  i)ropinquity,  and 
in  some  cases  favors  have  Ix^en  wanted  bv  the  United  States  without 
equivalent  concession.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the  exemption  granted 
by  the  shipping  act  of  June  20,  1884,  amounting  to  one-half  of  the 
regidar  tonnage  dues  on  all  vessels  from  the  British  North  American 
and  West  Indian  possessions  entering  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  reciprocal  class  are  the  arrangements  for  transit  of  goods,  and 
the  remission,  by  proclamation,  as  to  certain  Britisli  ports  and  ])laces 
of  the  remainder  of  the  tonnage  tax,  on  evidence  of  equal  treatment 
being  shown  to  our  vessels. 

"  On  the  other  side,  British  and  colonial  legislation,  as  notably  in 
the  case  of  the  imperial  shipping  and  navigation  act  of  June  2(),  1849, 
has  contributed  its  share  toward  building  up  an  intimate  intercourse 
and  l)eneficial  traffic*  between  the  two  countries  founded  on  mutual 
interest  and  convenience. 
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treaty  of  1818,  but  being  resisted  by  the  American  negotiators  was 
abandoned.  This  fact  would  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness of  fishing  did  not  then,  and  does  not  now,  disqualify  a  vessel 
from  also  trading  in  the  regulai  ports  of  entry. 

"  I  have  been  led  to  offer  these  considerations  by  the  recent  seizures 
of  American  vessels  to  which  I  have  adverted  and  bv  indications  of  a 
local  spirit  of  interpretation  in  the  Provinces,  affecting  friendly 
intercourse,  which  is,  I  firmly  believe,  not  warranted  by  the  terms  of 
the  stipulations  on  which  it  professes  to  rest.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  prejudge  the  facts  of  the  cases,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  shield  any 
American  vessel  from  the  consequences  of  violation  of  international 
obligation.  The  views  I  advance  may  prove  not  to  be  applicable  in 
every  feature  to  those  particular  cases,  and  I  should  l)e  glad  if  no 
case  whatever  were  to  arise  calling  in  question  the  good  understanding 
of  the  two  countries  in  this  regard  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  grave 
apprehensions  which  otherwise  I  am  unable  to  dismiss. 

"It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  and,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
most  unworthv,  if  the  two  nations  who  contracted  the  treatv  of  1818 
should  permit  any  questions  of  mutual  right  and  duty  under  that 
convention  to  become  obscured  by  partisan  advocacy  or  distorted  by 
the  heat  of  local  interests.  It  cannot  but  be  the  common  aim  to  con- 
duct all  discussion  in  this  regard  with  dignity  and  in  a  self-res|XM:ting 
spirit,  that  will  show  itself  intent  upon  securing  equal  justice  rather 
than  unequal  advantage.  Comity,  courtesy,  and  justice  cannot,  I  ara 
sure,  fail  to  be  the  ruling  motives  and  objects  of  discussion. 

"  I  shall  1x3  most  happy  to  come  to  a  distinct  and  friendly  under- 
standing with  you,  as  the  representative  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty-s 
Government,  which  will  result  in  such  a  definition  of  the  rights  of 
American  fishing- vessels  under  the  treaty  of  1818  as  shall  effectually 
prevent  any  encroachment  by  them  upon  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
British  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  within  those  waters,  or 
trespassing  in  any  way  upon  the  littoral  or  marine  rights  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  that  convention  from  being 
improi)erly  expanded  into  an  instrument  of  discord  by  affecting  inter- 
ests and  accomplishing  results  wholly  outside  of  and  contrary'  to  its 
object  and  intent,  by  allowing  it  to  become  an  agency  to  interfere 
with  and  perhaps  destroy  those  reciprocal  commercial  privileges  and 
facilities  between  neighboring  communities  which  contribute  so  im- 
portantly to  their  peace  and  happiness.  It  is  obviously  essential  that 
the  administration  of  the  laws  regulating  the  Canadian  inshore  fish- 
ing should  not  l)e  conducted  in  a  punitive  and  hostile  spirit,  which 
can  onlv  tend  to  induce  acts  of  a  retaliatory  nature. 

"  Everything  will  be  done  by  the  United  States  to  cause  their  citi- 
7.ens  engaged  in  fishing  to  conform  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty, 
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and  prevent  an  infraction  of  the  fisliing  laws  of  the  British  prov- 
inces; but  it  is  equally  necessary  that  ordinary  coininercial  inter- 
course should  not  be  interrupted  by  harsh  measures  and  unfriendly 
administration. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  invite  a  frank  expression  of  your 
views  upon  the  subject,  believing  that,  should  any  differences  of 
opinion  or  disagreement  as  to  facts  exist,  they  will  be  found  to  be  so 
minimized  that  an  accord  can  be  established  for  the  full  protection  of 
the  inshore  fishing  of  the  British  province's,  without  obstructing  the 
open-sea  fishing  operations  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
disturbing  the  trade  regulations  now  subsisting  betw^een  the  coun- 
tries." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec*,  of  State,  to  Sir  L.  West,  British  miu.,  May  10.  188^5,  For. 
Rel.  188(5,  373. 

"Although  without  reply  to  the  note  I  had  the  honor  to  address 

to  you  on  the  10th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  Cana- 
I*,*^^  !«r«      dian  fisheries  and  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 

of  May  20,  1886.  ^  .     r 

of  1818  l)etween  the  United  Staters  and  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  American  citizens  engaged  in  mari- 
time trade  and  intercourse  w'ith  the  provinces  of  British  North 
America,  in  view  of  the  unrestrained,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  unwar- 
ranted, irregular,  and  severe  action  of  Canadian  officials  toward 
American  vessels  in  those  waters,  yet  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring 
impressively  to  your  attention  information  more  recently  received  by 
me  from  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Halifax,  Xova  Scotia, 
in  relation  to  the  seizure  and  continued  detention  of  the  American 
schooner  David  J.  Adams ^  already  referred  to  in  my  previous  note, 
and  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  local  officials  to  use  the  most 
extreme  and  technical  reasons  for  interference  with  vessels  not 
engaged  in  or  intended  for  inshore  fishing  on  that  coast. 

"  The  report  received  by  me  yesterday  evening  alleges  such  action  in 
relation  to  the  vessel  mentioned  as  renders  it  difficult  to  imagine  it  to 
be  that  orderly  proceeding  and  '  due  process  of  law  '  so  well  known 
and  customarily  exercised  in  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
which  dignifies  the  two  Governments,  and  gives  to  private  rights  of 
property  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  their  essi>ntial  safeguards. 

"  By  the  information  thus  derived  it  would  appear  that  after  four 
several  and  distinct  visitations  bv  boats'  crews  from  the  Latindowne.. 
in  Annapolis  Basin,  Xova  Scotia,  the  Da  rid  J.  Adams  was  summarily 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Canadian  steamer  Lansdoirnc  and  carried 
out  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  into 
the  port  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and,  without  explanation  or 
hearing,  on  the  following  Monda}-,  May  10,  taken  back  again  by  an 
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armed  crew  to  Digby  in  Nova  Scotia.  That  in  Digby  the  paper 
alleged  to  be  the  legal  precept  for  the  capture  and  detention  of  the 
vessel  was  nailed  to  her  mast  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  its  con- 
tents being  read,  and  the  request  of  the  captain  of  the  David  J,  Adams 
and  of  the  United  States  consul-general  to  be  allowed  to  detach  the 
writ  from  the  mast  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  contents  was  pos- 
itively refused  by  the  provincial  official  in  charge.  Nor  was  the 
United  States  consul-general  able  to  learn  from  the  commander  of  the 
Larisdowtie  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against  the  vessel,  and  his 
respectful  application  to  that  effect  was  fruitless. 

"  In  so  extraordinary,  confused,  and  irresponsible  a  condition  of 
affairs,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  that  accuracy  which  is  need- 
ful in  matters  of  such  grave  importance  the  precise  grounds  for  this 
harsh  and  peremptory  arrest  and  detention  of  a  vessel  the  property 
of  citizens  of  a  nation  with  whom  relations  of  peace  and  amity  were 
supposed  to  exist. 

"  From  the  best  information,  however,  which  the  United  States 
consul-general  was  enabled  to  obtain  after  application  to  the  prose- 
cuting officials,  he  reports  that  the  Da  old  J,  Adarns  was  seized  and  is 
low  held  (1)  for  alleged  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1818;  (2)  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  act  59  Geo.  III.;  (3)  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  colonial  act  of  Nova  Scotia  of  1868;  and  (4)  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  act  of  1870  and  also  that  of  1883,  both  Canadian  statutes. 

''  Of  these  allegations  there  is  but  one  which  at  present  I  press  upon 
your  innnediate  consideration,  and  that  is  the  alleged  infraction  of  the 
treatv  of  1818. 

'*  I  beg  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  correspondence  and  action  of 
those  respectively  charged  with  the  administration  and  government  of 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  year  1870,  when  the  same 
international  questions  were  under  consideration  and  the  status  of 
law  was  not  essentially  different  from  w^hat  it  is  at  prasent. 

"This  correspondence  discloses  the  intention  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  of  that  day  to  prevent  encroachment  upon  their  inshore 
fishing  grounds,  and  their  preparations  in  the  way  of  a  marine  poli<*o 
force,  very  much  as  we  now  witness.  The  statutes  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  her  Canadian  provinces,  which  are  now  supposed  to  be 
invoked  as  authority  for  the  action  against  the  schooner  Da  rid  /. 
Adrrrns.  were  then  reported  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings. 

"  In  his  note  of  May  26,  1870,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Edward) 
Thornton,  the  British  minister  at  this  capital,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Fish, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  copies  of  the  orders  of  the  royal  Admiralty  to 
Vice-Admiral  AVellesley,  in  command  of  the  naval  forceps  '  employed 
in  maintaining  order  at  the  fisheries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts 
of  Canada.' 
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"All  of  these  orders  directed  the  protection  of  Canadian  fishermen 
and  cordial  cooperation  and  concert  with  the  United  States  force  sent 
on  the  same  service  with  respect  to  American  fishermen  in  those 
waters.  Great  caution  in  the  arrest  of  American  vessels  charged 
with  violation  of  the  Canadian  fishing  laws  was  scrupulously 
enjoined  upon  the  British  authorities,  and  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  commanding  officers  of  ships  selected  to  protect  the  fisheries  exer- 
cising the  utmost  discretion  in  paying  especial  attention  to  Lord 
Granville's  observation,  that  no  vessel  should  be  seized  unless  it  were 
evident,  and  could  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  offense  of  fishing  had 
been  committed,  and  the  vessel  captured  within  three  miles  of  land. 

"  This  caution  was  still  more  explicitly  announced  w^hen  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, on  the  11th  of  June,  1870,  wrote  to  Mr.  Fish : 

" '  You  are,  however,  quite  right  in  not  doubting  that  Admiral 
Wellesley,  on  the  receipt  of  the  later  instructions  addressed  to  him  on 
the  5th  ultimo,  will  have  modified  the  directions  to  the  officers  under 
his  command  so  that  they  may  be  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  confirmation  of  this  I  have  since  received  a  letter 
from  Vice-Admiral  Wellesley  dated  the  80th  ultimo,  informing  me 
that  he  had  received  instructions  to  the  effect  that  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  should  not 
seize  any  vessel  unless  it  were  evident,  and  could  be  clearly  proved, 
that  the  offense  of  fishing  had  been  committed  and  the  vessel  itself 
captured  within  three  miles  of  land.' 

"  This  understanding  between  the  two  Governments  wisely  and 
efficiently  guarded  against  the  manifest  danger  of  intrusting  the 
execution  of  powers  so  important  and  involving  so  high  and  delicate 
a  discretion  to  any  but  wise  and  responsible  officials,  whose  prudence 
and  care  should  be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  national 
importance  of  the  interests  involved.  And  I  should  fail  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  endeavor  to  impress  you  with  my  sense  of  the  absolute  and 
instant  necessitv  that  now  exists  for  a  restriction  of  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels  charged  with  violations  of  the  treaty  of  1818  to  the 
conditions  announced  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  this  Government 
in  June,  1870. 

"  The  charges  of  violating  the  local  laws  and  commercial  regula- 
tions of  the  ports  of  the  British  Provinces  (to  which  T  am  desirous 
that  due  and  full  observance  should  be  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States),  I  do  not  consider  in  this  note,  and  I  will  only  take  this  occa- 
sion to  ask  you  to  give  me  full  information  of  the  official  action  of 
the  Canadian  authorities  in  this  regard,  and  what  laws  and  regula- 
tions having  the  force  of  law,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  their 
inshore  fisheries  and  preventing  encroachments  thereon,  are  now  held 
by  them  to  be  in  force. 

H.  Doc.  551 52 
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"  But  I  trust  you  will  join  with  me  in  realizing  the  urgent  and 
essential  importance  of  restricting  all  arrests  of  American  fishing 
vessels  for  supposed  or  alleged  violations  of  the  convention  of  1818 
within  the  limitations  and  conditions  laid  down  by  the  authorities  of 
Great  Britain  in  1870,  to  wit :  That  no  vessel  shall  be  seized  unless  it 
is  evident  and  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  offense  of  fishing  has 
been  committed  and  the  vessel  itself  captured  within  three  miles  of 
land. 

"  In  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  instant  imposition  of  such 
restrictions  upon  the  arrest  of  vessels,  you  will,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me,  and  I  will  therefore  ask  you  to  procure  such  steps  to  be  taken  as 
shall  cause  such  orders  to  be  forthwith  put  in  force  under  the  author- 
ity of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  L.  West.  British  min..  May  20.  1886.  For. 
Rel.  1886,  377. 

"Since  the  conversation  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  your  lord- 
Vote  of  Kr  Phelpi    s'^ip?  ^^  ^h^  morning  of  the  29th  ultimo.,  I  have  re- 

to    Lord  Sote-    ceived  from  my  Government  a  copy  of  the  report  of 

b«ry.  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Halifax, 

giving  full  details  and  depositions  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the 
David  J.  Adams^  and  the  correspondence  between  the  consul-general 
and  the  colonial  authorities  in  reference  thereto. 

"  The  report  of  the  consul-gerteral  and  the  evidence  annexed  to  it 
appear  fully  to  sustain  the  point  submitted  to  your  lordship  in  the 
interview  above  referred  to,  touching  the  seizure  of  this  vessel  by 
the  Canadian  officials. 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  claimed  by  the  Canadian  authorities 
that  the  vessel  seized  had  been  engaged  or  was  intending  to  engage 
in  fishing  within  any  limit  prohibited  by  the  treaty  of  1818. 

"  The  occupation  of  the  vessel  was  exclusively  deep-sea  fishing,  a 
business  in  which  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  employed.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  capture  was  made  was  that  the  master  of  the  vessel 
had  purchased  of  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  port  of 
Digby,  in  that  province,  a  day  or  two  before,  a  small  quantity  of 
bait  to  be  used  in  fishing  in  the  deep  sea,  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

"  The  question  presented  is  whether,  luider  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and  the  construction  placed  upon  them  in  practice  for  many  years  by 
the  British  Government,  and  in  view  of  the  existing  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  transaction  affords  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  making  such  a  seizure  and  for  proceeding  under  it 
to  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 

"  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  Canadian  authorities,  conscious,  appar- 
ently, that  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  could  not  be  maintained, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  supplement  it  with  a  charge  against  the  vessel 
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of  a  violation  of  the  Canadian  customs  act  of  1883,  in  not  reporting 
her  arrival  at  Digby  to  the  customs  officer.  But  this  charge  is  not 
the  one  on  which  the  vessel  was  seized,  or  which  must  now  he  princi- 
pally relied  on  for  its  condemnation,  and  standing  alone  could  hardly, 
even  if  well  founded,  be  the  source  of  any  serious  controversy.  It 
would  be  at  most,  under  the  circumstances,  only  an  accidental  and 
purely  technical  breach  of  a  custom-house  regulation,  by  which  no 
harm  was  intended,  and  from  which  no  harm  came,  and  would  in 
ordinary  cases  be  easily  condoned  by  an  apology,  and  perhaps  the 
payment  of  costs. 

"  But  trivial  as  it  is,  this  charge  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded 
in  point  of  fact.  Digby  is  a  small  fishing  settlement  and  its  harbor 
not  defined.  The  vessel  had  moved  about  and  anchored  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  harbor,  having  no  business  at,  or  communication  with 
Digby,  and  no  reason  for  reporting  to  the  officer  of  customs.  It 
jippears  by  the  report  of  the  consul-general  to  be  conceded  by  the 
customs  authorities  there  that  fishing  vessels  have  for  forty  years 
been  accustomed  to  go  in  and.  out  of  the  bay  at  pleasure,  and  have 
never  been  required  to  send  ashore  and  report  when  they  had  no 
business  with  the  port,  and  made  no  landing ;  and  that  no  seizure  had 
ever  before  been  made  or  claimed  against  them  for  so  doing. 

"  Can  it  be  reasonably  insisted  under  these  circumstances  that  by 
the  sudden  adoption,  without  notice,  of  a  new  rule,  a  vessel  of  a 
friendly  nation  should  be  seized  and  forfeited  for  doing  what  all 
similar  vessels  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  allowed  to  do  without 
question  ? 

"  It  is  sufficientlv  evident  that  the  claim  of  a  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms  act  was  an  afterthought,  brought  forward  to  give  whatever 
added  strength  it  might  to  the  principal  claim  on  which  the  seizure 
had  been  made. 

"  Recurring,  then,  to  the  only  real  question  in  the  case,  whether  the 
vessel  is  to  be  forfeited  for  purchasing  bait  of  an  inhabitant  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  be  used  in  lawful  fishing,  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  if 
the  language  of  the  treaty  of  1818  is  to  be  interpreted  literally,  rather 
than  according  to  its  spirit  and  plain  intent,  a  vessel  engaged  in 
fishing  would  be  prohibited  from  entering  a  Canadian  port  '  for  any 
purpose  whatever '  except  to  obtain  w^ood  or  water,  to  repair  dam- 
ages, or  to  seek  shelter.  AVhether  it  would  be  liable  to  the  extreme 
penalty  of  confiscation  for  a  breach  of  this  prohibition  in  a  trifling 
and  harmless  instance  might  be  quite  another  question. 

"  Such  a  literal  construction  is  best  refuted  by  considering  its  pre- 
posterous consequences.  If  a  vessel  enters  a  port  to  post  a  letter,  or 
s^nd  a  telegi'am,  or  buy  a  newspaper,  to  obtain  a  physician  in  case 
of  illness,  or  a  surgeon  in  case  of  accident,  to  land  or  bring  off  a 
passenger,  or  even  to  lend  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  in  fire,  flood. 
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or  pestilence,  it  would,  upon  this  construction,  be  held  to  violate  the 
treaty  stipulations  maintained  between  two  enlightened  maritime  and 
most  friendly  nations,  whose  ports  are  freely  open  to  each  other  in 
all  other  places  and  under  all  other  circumstances.  If  a  vessel 
is  not  engaged  in  fishing  she  may  enter  all  ports;  but  if  employed  in 
fishing,  not  denied  to  be  lawful,  she  is  excluded,  though  on  the  most 
innocent  errand.  She  may  buy  water,  but  not  food  or  medicine; 
wood,  but  not  coal.  She  may  repair  rigging,  but  not  purchase  a  new 
rope,  though  the  inhabitants  are  desirous  to  sell  it.  If  she  even 
entered  the  port  (having  no  other  business)  to  report  herself  to  the 
custom-hous(%  as  the  vessel  in  question  is  now  seized  for  not  doing, 
she  would  1^  equally  within  the  interdiction  of  the  treaty.  If  it  be 
said  these  are  extreme  instances  of  violation  of  the  treaty  not  likely 
to  be  insisted  on,  I  reply  that  no  one  of  them  is  more  extreme  tlian  the 
one  relied  upon  in  this  case. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  your  lordship  will,  upon  reflection,  c-oncur 
with  me  that  an  intention  so  narrow,  and  in  its  result  so  unreasonable 
and  so  unfair,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  high  contracting  parties 
who  entered  into  this  treaty. 

'*  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  treaty  must  be  construed  in  accord- 
ance with  those  ordinary  and  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  all  writ- 
ten instruments,  which  without  such  salutarv  assistance  must  con- 
stantly  fail  of  their  purpose.  By  these  rules  the  letter  often  gives 
way  to  the  intent,  or  rather  is  only  used  to  ascertain  the  intent. 

''  The  whole  document  will  be  taken  together,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  situation  of 
the  parties,  and  the  object  in  view,  and  thus  the  literal  meaning  of  an 
isolated  clause  is  often  shown  not  to  be  the  meaning  really  understood 
or  intended. 

*'  Upon  these  principles  of  construction  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
in  question  does  not  seem  doubtful.  It  is  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
not  of  hostility.  Its  object  was  to  define  and  protect  the  relative 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries  in  these  fisheries,  not  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  nonintercourse  or  the  means  of  mutual  and  unnecessary 
annoyance.  It  should  be  judged  in  view  of  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national comity  and  of  maritime  intercourse  and  usage,  and  its  restric- 
tions considered  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  they  were  designed  to 
serve. 

'*  Thus  regarded  it  apj)ears  to  me  clear  that  the  words  '  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever,'  as  employed  in  the  treaty,  mean  no  other  purposes 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  or  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  provinces  or  their  inhabitants,  and  were  not  intended 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  American  fishing  vessels  into  Canadian  ports 
for  innocent  and  mutually  beneficial  purposes,  or  unnecessarily  to 
restrict  the  free  and  friendly  intercourse  customary  between  all  civi- 
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lized  maritime  nations,  and  es])ecially  between  the  United  States  and 
(Ireat  Britain.  8ueh,  I  can  not  but  believe,  is  the  construction  that 
would  be  placed  upon  this  treaty  by  any  enlightened  court  of  justice. 

"  But  even  were  it  conceded  that  if  the  treaty  was  a  private  con- 
tract, instead  of  an  international  one,  a  court  in  dealing  with  an  action 
upon  it  might  find  itself  hampered  by  the  letter  from  giving  effect  to 
the  intent,  that  w^ould  not  be  decisive  of  the  present  case. 

"  The  interpretation  of  treaties  between  nations  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  proceeds  upon  broader  and  higher  considerations. 
The  question  is  not  what  is  the  technical  effect  of  words,  but  what  is 
the  construction  most  consonant  to  the  dignity,  the  just  interests,  and 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  sovereign  powers.  I  submit  to  your 
lordship  that  a  construction  so  harsh,  so  unfriendly,  so  unnecessary, 
and  so  irritating  as  that  set  up  by  the  Canadian  authorities  is  not  such 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  accustomed  either  to  accord  or 
to  submit  to.  It  would  find  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  British 
diplomacy,  and  no  provocation  in  any  action  or  assertion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  These  views  derive  great,  if  not  conclusive,  force  from  the  action 
of  the  British  Parliament  on  the  subject,  adopted  very  soon  after  the 
treaty  of  1818  took  effect,  and  continued  without  change  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

"An  act  of  Parliament  (59  George  III.  chap.  38)  was  passed  June 
14,  1819,  to  provide  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  After  reciting  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it  enacts  (in  substance) 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  by  orders  in  council  to  make 
such  regulations  and  to  give  such  directions,  orders,  and  instructions 
to  the  governor  of  Newfoundland  or  to  any  officer  or  officers  in  that 
station,  or  to  any  other  persons  '  as  shall  or  may  be  from  time  to  time 
deemed  proper  and  necessary  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  said  convention  vnth  relation  to  the  taking^  drying^  and  curing  of 
fish  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America^  in  common  with 
British  subjects  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  convention.' 

"  It  further  enacts  that  any  foreign  vessel  engaged  in  fishing,  or 
preparing  to  fish,  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  coast  (not  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  treaty)  shall  be  seized  or  forfeited  upon  prosecution 
in  the  proper  court. 

"  It  further  provides  as  follows : 

" '  That  it  shall  and  mav  be  law^ful  for  anv  fisherman  of  the  said 
United  States  to  enter  into  anv  such  bavs  or  harbors  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  as  are  last  mentioned  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  repairing  damages  therein  and  of  purchasing  wood  and 
of  obtaining  w^ater,  and  for  no  o.her  purpose  whatever,  subject  never- 
theless to  such  restrictions  as  mav  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  fisher- 
men of  the  said  United  States  from  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  in 
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the  said  bays  or  harbors,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing 
the  said  privileges  by  the  said  treaty  and  this  act  reserved  to  them, 
and  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  imposed  by  an  order  or  ordei's  to  be 
from  time  to  time  made  by  His  Majesty  in  council  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  and  by  any  regulations  which  shall  be  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  person  exercising  the  office  of  governor  in  any  such  parts  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  under  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
such  an  order  in  council  as  aforesaid.' 

"  It  further  provides  as  follows : 

"  *  That  if  any  person  or  persons  upon  requisition  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Newfoundland,  or  the  person  exercising  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, or  by  any  governor  or  person  exercising  the  office  of  gov^ernor, 
in  any  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  as  afore- 
said, or  by  any  officer  or  officers  acting  under  such  governor,  or  person 
exercising  the  office  of  governor,  in  the  execution  of  any  orders  or 
instructions  from  His  Majesty  in  council,  shall  refuse  to  depart  from 
such  bays  or  harbors;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  conform  to  any  regulations  or  directions  which  shall  be 
made  or  given  for  the  execution  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act : 
every  such  person  so  refusing  or  otherwise  offending  against  this  act 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £200,  to  be  recovered,  &c.' 

"  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  extracts,  and  still  more  clearly 
from  a  perusal  of  the  entire  act,  that  while  reciting  the  language  of 
the  treaty  in  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  American  fishermen 
may  enter  British  ports,  it  provides  no  forfeiture  or  penalty  for  any 
such  entry  unless  accompanied  either  (1)  by  fishing  or  preparing  to 
fish  within  the  prohibited  limits,  or  (2)  by  the  infringement  of 
restrictions  that  may  be  imposed  by  orders  in  council  to  prevent  such 
fishing  or  the  drying  or  curing  of  fish,  or  the  abuse  of  privileges 
reserved  by  the  treaty,  or  (8)  by  a  refusal  to  depart  from  the  bays  or 
harbors  upon  proper  requisition. 

"  It  thus  plainly  appears  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  its  understanding  of  the  treaty,  that  any  other  entry  by 
an  American  fishing  vessel  into  a  British  port  should  be  regarded  as 
an  infraction  of  its  provisions,  or  as  affording  the  basis  of  proceed- 
ings against  it. 

"  No  other  act  of  Parliament  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  treaty 
has  ever  been  passed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  enlarge  or  alter  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  to  give  to  the  treaty 
either  a  construction  or  a  legal  effect  not  w^arranted  by  that  act. 

"  But  until  the  effort  which  I  am  informed  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  the  passage  of  a  new  act  on  the  subject, 
introduced  since  the  seizures  under  consideration,  I  do  not  understand 
that  any  statute  has  ever  been  enacted  in  that  Parliament  which  at- 
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tempts  to  give  any  different  construction  or  effect  to  the  treaty  from 
that  given  by  the  act  of  59  George  III. 

"The  only  provincial  statutes  which,  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  David  /.  Adams ,  that  vessel  has  thus  far  been  charged  with 
infringing  are  the  colonial  acts  of  1868,  1870,  and  1883.  It  is  there- 
fore fair  to  presume  that  there  are  no  other  colonial  acts  applicable 
to  the  case,  and  I  know  of  none. 

"  The  act  of  1868,  among  other  provisions  not  material  to  this  dis- 
cussion, provides  for  a  forfeiture  of  foreign  vessels  '  found  fishing, 
or  preparing  to  fish,  or  to  have  been  fishing,  in  British  waters  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  coast,'  and  also  provides  a  penalty  of  $400 
against  a  master  of  a  foreign  vessel  within  the  harbor  who  shall  fail 
to  answer  questions  put  in  an  examination  by  the  authorities.  No 
other  act  is  by  this  statute  declared  to  be  illegal ;  and  no  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  is  provided  for. 

"  The  very  extraordinary  provisions  in  this  statute  for  facilitating 
forfeitures  and  embarrassing  defense,  or  appeal  from  them,  not  mate- 
rial to  the  present  case,  would,  on  a  proper  occasion,  deserve  very 
serious  attention. 

"  The  act  of  1883  has  no  application  to  the  case,  except  upon  the 
point  of  the  omission  of  the  vessel  to  report  to  the  customs  officer 
already  considered. 

"  It  results,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  David  J. 
Adams  and  other  vessels  there  was  no  act  whatever,  either  of  the  Brit- 
ish or  colonial  parliaments,  which  made  the  purchase  of  bait  by  those 
vessels  illegal,  or  provided  for  any  forfeiture,  penalty,  or  proceedings 
against  them  for  such  a  transaction,  and  even  if  such  purchase  could 
be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  is  relied 
on,  no  law  existed  under  which  the  seizure  could  be  justified.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  custom-house  authorities  or  colonial  courts  can 
seize  and  condemn  vessels  for  a  breach  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty 
when  no  legislation  exists  which  authorizes  them  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  subject,  or  invests  them  with  any  jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 
Of  this  obvious  conclusion  the  Canadian  authorities  seem  to  be  quite 
aware.  I  am  informed  that  since  the  seizures  they  have  pressed  or 
are  pressing  through  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  much  haste  an  act 
which  is  designed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  legislation 
under  this  treaty  to  make  the  facts  upon  which  the  American  vessels 
have  been  seized  illegal,  and  to  authorize  proceedings  against  them 
therefor. 

"  What  the  effect  of  such  an  act  will  be  in  enlarging  the  provisions 
of  an  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
need  not  be  considered  here.  The  question  under  discussion  depends 
upon  the  treaty  and  upon  such  legislation  warranted  by  the  treaty  as 
existed  when  the  seizures  took  place. 
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"  The  practical  construction  given  to  the  treaty  down  to  the  present 
time  has  been  in  entire  accord  with  the  conclusions  thus  deduced  from 
the  act  of  Parliament.  The  British  Government  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  allow  interference  wath  American  fishing  vessels,  unless  for 
illegal  fishing,  and  has  given  explicit  orders  to  the  contrary. 

"  On  the  2r)th  of  May,  1870,  Mr.  Thornton,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  communicated  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  copies  of  the  orders  addressed  by  the  British  admir- 
alty to  Admiral  AVellesley,  commanding  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces 
on  the  North  American  station,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  colonial 
department  to  the  foreign  office,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  might 
'  see  the  nature  of  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  Her  Majesty's  and 
the  Canadian  officers  employed  in  maintaining  order  at  the  fisheries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts  of  Canada.'  Among  the  docu- 
ments thus  transmitted  is  a  letter  from  the  foreign  office  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  admiralty,  in  which  the  following  language  is  contained: 

" '  The  Canadian  government  has  recently  determined,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  to  increase  the  stringency  of 
the  existing  practice  of  dispensing  with  the  warnings  hitherto  given, 
and  seizing  at  once  any  vessel  detected  in  violating  the  law. 

"  '  In  view  of  this  change  and  of  the  questions  to  which  it  may  give 
rise,  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Granville  to  request  that  you  will  move 
their  lordships  toinstruct  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  employed 
in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  that  they  are  not  to  seize  any  vessel 
unless  it  is  evident  and  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  offense  of  fish- 
ing has  l>ecn  committed  and  the  vessel  itself  captured  within  three 
miles  of  land.' 

"  In  the  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  admiraltv  to  Vice- Admiral 

ft' 

Wellesley  of  May  5,  1870,  in  accordancx^  w^ith  the  foregoing  request, 
and  transmitting  the  letter  above  quoted  from,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

''  *  My  lords  desire  me  to  remind  you  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
commanding  officers  of  the  ships  selected  to  protect  the  fisheries  exer- 
cising the  utmost  discretion  in  carrying  out  their  instructions,  paying 
special  attention  to  Lord  (iranville's  observation  that  no  vessel  should 
be  seized  unless  it  is  evident  and  can  h^  clearly  proved  that  the  offense 
of  fishing  has  been  committed,  and  that  the  vessel  is  captured  within 
three  miles  of  land."' 

"  Lord  Oranville,  in  transmitting  to  Sir  John  Young  the  aforesaid 
instructions,  makes  use  of  the  following  language: 

"  '  Her  Majesty's  (lovernment  do  not  doubt  that  your  ministers  will 
jigree  with  them  as  to  the  propriety  of  these  instructions,  and  will 
give  corresponding  instructions  to  the  vessels  employed  by  them.' 

'"  Tliese   instructions   were  again   officiplly   stated   by   the   British 
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minister  at  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
in  a  letter  dated  June  11, 1870. 

'* Again,  in  February,  1871,  Lord  Kimberly,  colonial  secretary, 
wrote  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  as  follows : 

" '  The  exclusion  of  American  fishermen  from  resorting  to  Cana- 
dian ports,  except  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages 
therein,  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  might  be  war- 
ranted by  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
imperial  act  59  George  III,  chap.  38,  but  Her  Majesty's  Government 
feel  bound  to  state  that  it  seems  to  them  an  extreme  measure,  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  they  are  disposed 
to  concede  this  point  to  the  United  States  Government  under  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  guard 
against  any  substantial  invasion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  fishing 
which  may  be  reserved  to  British  subjects.' 

"And  in  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  same  source  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  following  language  is  used : 

"  '  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  true  construction  of  a  treaty  made  by  Her  Majesty 
with  any  foreign  power  must  remain  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  degree  to  whicji  this  country  would  make  itself  a 
party  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  treaty  rights  may  depend  not 
only  on  the  literal  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  on  the  moderation 
and  reasonableness  with  which  these  rights  are  asserted.' 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  modification  of  these  instructions  or  any 
different  rule  from  that  therein  contained  has  ever  been  adopted  or 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  Judicial  authority  upon  this  question  is  to  thai^ame  effect.  That 
the  purchase  of  bait  by  American  fishermen  in  the  provincial  i)orts 
has  been  a  common  practice  is  well  known.  But  in  no  case,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  has  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  ever  been  enforced 
on  the  ground  of  the  purchase  of  bait,  or  of  any  other  supplies.  On 
the  hearing  before  the  Halifax  Fisheries  Commission  in  1877  this 
question  was  discussed,  and  no  case  could  be  produced  of  any  such 
condemnation.  Ves.sels  shown  to  have  been  condemned  were  in  all 
cases  adjudged  guilty,  either  of  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish,  within 
the  prohibited  limit.  And  in  the  case  of  the  White  Fairn,  tried  in 
the  admiralty  court  of  New  Brunswick  before  Judge  llazen  in  1870, 
I  understand  it  to  have  been  distinctly  held  that  the  purchase  of  bait, 
unless  proved  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  illegal  fishing,  was  not 
a  violation  of  the  treaty,  nor  of  any  existing  law,  and  afforded  no 
ground  for  proceedings  against  the  vessel. 

"  But  even  were  it  possible  to  justify  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  the  adoption  of  a  construction  of  the  treaty  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  always  heretofore  prevailed,  and  to  de- 
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clare  those  acts  criminal  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  inno- 
cent, upon  obvious  grounds  of  reason  and  justice,  and  upon  common 
principles  of  comity  to  the  United  States  Government,  previous 
notice  should  have  been  given  to  it  or  to  the  American  fishermen  of 
the  new  and  stringent  instructions  it  was  intended  to  enforce. 

"  If  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recall  the 
instructions  which  I  have  shown  had  been  previously  and  so  explic- 
itly given  relative  to  the  interference  with  American  vessels,  surely 
notice  should  have  been  given  accordingly. 

"  The  United  States  have  just  reason  to  complain,  even  if  these 
restrictions  could  be  justified  by  the  treaty  or  by  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that  they  should  be  enforced  in  so 
harsh  and  unfriendly  a  manner  without  notice  to  the  Government  of 
the  change  of  policy,  or  to  the  fishermen  of  the  new  danger  to  which 
they  were  thus  exposed. 

"  In  any  view,  therefore,  which  it  seems  to  me  can  be  taken  of  this 
question,  I  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  in  seizing  and  still  retaining  the  David  J,  Adams^  to  he 
not  only  unfriendly  and  discourteous,  but  altogether  unwarrantable. 

"  The  seizure  w^as  much  aggravated  by  the  manner  in  ijrhich  it  was 
carried  into  effect.  It  appears  that  four  several  visitations  and 
searches  of  the  vessel  were  made  bv  boats  from  the  Canadian  steamer 
Lansdowne^  in  Annapolis  Basin,  Nova  Scotia.  The  Adams  was 
finally  taken  into  custody  and  carried  out  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  into  the  port  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  and  without  explanation  or  hearing,  on  the  following 
Monday,  May  10,  taken  back  by  an  armed  crew  to  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia.  That,  in  Digby,  the  paper  alleged  to  be  the  legal  precept  for 
the  capture  and  detention  of  the  vessel  was  nailed  to  her  mast  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  contents  being  read,  and  the  request  of  the 
captain  of  the  David  J,  Adams  and  of  the  United  States  consul- 
general  to  be  allowed  to  detach  the  writ  from  the  mast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  its  contents  was  positively  refused  by  the  provincial 
official  in  charge.  Nor  was  the  United  States  consul-general  able 
to  learn  from  the  commander  of  the  Lansdowne  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  against  the  vessel,  and  his  respectful  application  to  that 
effect  was  fruitless. 

"  From  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  case,  and  other  recent 
cases  like  it,  it  seems  to  me  very  apparent  that  the  seizure  was  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  right  or  redressing  any  wrong. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  vessel  had 
been  engaged  in  fishing,  or  was  intending  to  fish  in  the  prohibited 
waters,  or  that  it  had  done  or  was  intending  to  do  any  other  inju- 
rious act.  It  was  proceeding  upon  its  regular  and  lawful  business  of 
fishing  in  the  deep  sea.     It  had  received  no  request,  and  of  course 
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could  have  disregarded  no  request,  to  depart,  and  was,  in  fact,  depart- 
ing when  seized ;  nor  had  its  master  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
put  by  the  authorities.  It  had  violated  no  existing  law,  and  had 
incurred  no  penalty  that  any  known  statute  imposed. 

"  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  this  and 
other  similar  seizures  were  made  bv  the  Canadian  authorities  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  harassing  and  embarrassing  the  American  fish- 
ing vessels  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  employment.  And  the 
injury,  which  would  have  been  a  serious  one,  if  committed  under  a 
mistake,  is  very  much  aggravated  by  the  motives  which  appear  to 
have  prompted  it. 

"  I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  earnestly  to  protest  against 
these  proceedings  as  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  and 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  to  request 
that  the  David  J.  Adams^  and  the  other  American  fishing  vessels  now 
under  seizure  in  Canadian  ports,  be  immediately  released,  and  that 
proper  orders  may  be  issued  to  prevent  similar  proceedings  in  the 
future.  And  I  am  also  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  United 
States  will  hbld  Her  Majesty's  Government  responsible  for  all  losses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  American  citizens  in  the  dispossession  of 
their  property  growing  out  of  the  search,  seizure,  detention,  or  sale  ' 
of  their  vessels  lawfullv  within  the  territorial  waters  of  British 
North  America. 

"  The  real  source  of  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  is  well  under- 
stood. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  irritation  that  has  taken  place  among 
a  portion  of  the  Canadian  people  on  account  of  the  termination  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  on  the 
1st  of  July  last,  whereby  fish  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States,  and  which  so  long  as  that  treaty  remained  in  force  was 
admitted  free,  is  now -liable  to  the  import  duty  provided  by  the 
general  revenue  laws,"  and  the  opinion  appears  to  have  gained  ground 
in  Canada  that  the  United  States  may  be  driven,  by  harassing  and 
annoying  their  fishermen,  into  the  adoption  of  a  new  treaty  by  which 
Canadian  fish  shall  be  admitted  free. 

.  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  scheme  is  likely  to  prove  as 
mistaken  in  policy  as  it  is  indefensible  in  principle.  In  terminat- 
ing the  treaty  of  Washington  the  United  States  were  simply  exer- 
cising a  right  expressly  reserved  to  both  parties  by  the  treaty  itself, 
and  of  the  exercise  of  which  by  either  party  neither  can  complain. 
They  will  not  be  coerced  by  wanton  injury  into  the  making  of  a 
new  one.  Nor  would  a  negotiation  that  had  its  origin  in  mutual  irri- 
tation be  promising  of  success.  The  question  now  is,  not  what 
fresh  treaty  may  or  might  be  desirable,  but  what  is  the  true  and  just 
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I'oiistrnction,  as  between  the  two  nations,  of  the  treat v  that  alreailv 

•  •  • 

exists. 

''  The  (iovernment  of  the  United  States,  approaching  this  ques- 
tion in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  l)e  met 
by  Her  Majesty's  (lovernment  in  the  same  spirit,  and  feels  every 
confidence  that  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  (lovemment  in  the  j)reni- 
ises  will  be  such  as  to  maintain  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  that  have  so  long  hap})ily  prevailed.'' 

Mr.  Phelps,  min.  to  England,  to  Lord  Iloseberry,  foreign  8e<Tetary,  June 
2,  188(;,  For.  Rel.  1880,  .^!1. 

Referring  to  this  note,  and  tlie  materials  of  which  it  was  oomposed.  Mr. 
Bayard  said:  "The  views  and  arguments  you  adduce  are  fully  in 
accord  with  the  instructions  already  sent  you,  and  are  so  al>ly 
advanced  and  enforced  that  I  have  for  the  present,  and  i>ending  Ix>rd' 
Rosebery's  reply,  nothing  further  to  suggest  on  these  points.*'  (Mr. 
Bayard,  8e<'.  of  State,  to  Mr.  I*helps,  min.  to  England.  No.  a28,  June 
18,  1880.     For.  Rel.  188(5,  340.) 

"  The  undersigned  having  had  his  attention  called  by  yoiir  excel- 

Ganadian     reply:     J^^^icy  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  Bayard,  Secre- 

Eeport  of  Min-     tar^'  of  State  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  10th 

ister  of  Marine     May,  and   addressed  to  Her   Majesty's  minister  at 

^    and  Fisheries.       AVashington,  and  to  a  further  communication  from 

Mr.  Bayard,  dated  the  20th  May  instant-,  in  reference  to  the-seizure  of 

the  American  fishing  vessel  David  J.  Adains,  begs  leave  to  submit 

the  following  observations  thereon: 

"  Your  excellency's  Government  fully  appreciates  and  reciprocates 
Mr.  Bavard's  desire  that  the  administration  of  the  laws  reofulating 
the  commercial  interests  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  two  coun- 
tries might  be  such  as  to  promote  good  feeling  and  mutual  advantage. 

*'  Canada  has  given  many  indisputable  proofs  of  an  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  and  extend  her  conmiercial  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  it  may  not  be  without  advantage  to  recapitulate  some  of 
those  proofs. 

"  For  numy  years  before  1854  the  maritime  provinces  of  British 
North  America  had  complained  to  Her  Majesty's  (xovernment  of  the 
continuous  invasion  of  their  inshore  fisheries  (sometimes  accom- 
panied, it  was  alleged,  with  violence)  by  American  fishennen  and 
fishing  vessels. 

"  Miich  irritation  naturally  ensued,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  expedient 
by  both  (lovernments  to  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  state  of  things 
by  treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  for  enlarged  trade  relations 
l)etween  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies. 
The  recii)rocity  treaty  of  1854  was  the  result,  by  which  were  not  only 
our  inshore  fisheries  opened  to  the  Americans,  but  provision  was 
made  for  the  free  interchange  of  the  principal  natural  products  of 
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hotli  countries,  including  those  of  the  sea.  Peace  was  preserved  on 
our  waters,  and  the  vohime  of  international  trade  steadily  increased 
during  the  existence  of  this  treaty,  and  until  it  was  terminated  in 
1866,  not  by  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  following  year  Canada  (then  become  a  dominion  and 
united  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  was  thrown  back  on  the 
convention  of  1818,  and  obliged  to  fit  out  a  marine  police  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  defend  her  rights,  still  desiring,  however,  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  her  great  neighbor,  and  not  too  suddenly  to 
deprive  the  American  fishermen  of  their  accustomed  fishing  grounds 
and  means  of  livelihood.  She  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  temporary  issue  of  annual  licenses 
to  fteh  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fee.  Your  excellency  is  aware  of 
the  fftihire  of  that  scheme.  A  few  licenses  were  issued  at  first,  Jbut 
(he  applications  for  them  soon  ceased,  and  the  American  fishermen 
persisted  in  forcing  themselves  into  our  waters  '  without  leave  or 
license.' 

"  Then  came  the  recurrence,  in  an  aggravated  form,  of  all  the 
troubles  which  had  occurred  anterior  to  the  reciprocity  treaty.  There 
were  invasions  of  our  waters,  j)ersonal  conflicts  l>etween  our  fishermen 
and  American  crews,  the  destruction  of  nets,  the  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  vessels,  and  intense  consequent  irritation  on  both  sides. 

"  This  \vas  happily  put  an  end  to  by  the  Washington  treaty  of  1871. 
In  the  interval  between  the  termination  of  the  first  treatv  and  the 
ratification  of  that  by  which  it  was  eventually  replaced,  Canada  on 
several  occasions  pressed,  w^ithout  success,  through  the  British  min- 
ister at  AVashington,  for  a  renew^al  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  or  for  the 
negotiation  of  another  on  a  still  wider  basis. 

''  When  in  1874  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  then  British  minister  at 
Washington,  and  the  late  Hon.  George  Brown,  of  Toronto,  were 
appointed  joint  plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and 
concluding  a  treaty  relating  to  fisheries,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
a  provisional  treaty  was  arranged  by  them  with  the  United  States 
Government,  but  the  Senate  decided  that  it  \vas  not  expedient  to 
ratify  it,  and  the  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  The  treaty  of  Washington,  while  it  failed  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  1854,  for  reciproc^al  free  trade  (except  in  fish), 
at  least  kept  the  peace,  and  there  w^as  tranquillity  along  our  shores 
until  July,  1885,  when  it  w-as  terminated  again  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  not  bv  (ireat  Britain. 

"  With  a  desire  to  show^  that  she  wished  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  loss  and  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  fishermen  by  their  sudden  exclusion  from  her  waters 
in  the  middle  of  the  fishing  season,  Canada  continued  to  allow  them, 
for  six  months,  all  the  advantages  which  the  rescinded  fishery  clauses 
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had  previously  given  them,  although  her  people  received  from  the 
United  States  none  of  the  corresponding  advantages  which  the  treaty 
of  1871  had  declared  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  benefits  secured 
thereby  to  the  American  fishermen. 

"  The  President,  in  return  for  this  courtesy,  promised  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  of  the  two 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider the  fishery  question,  with  permission  also  to  consider  the  whole 
state  of  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  This  promise  was  fulfilled  by  the  President,  but  the  Senate  re- 
jected his  recommendation  and  refused  to  sanction  the  commission. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  Canada,  having  exhausted  every  effort 
to  procure  an  amicable  arrangement,  has  been  driven  again  to  fall 
back  upon  th^  convention  of  1818,  the  provisions  of  which  she  is  now 
enforcing  and  will  enforce,  in  no  punitive  or  hostile  spirit  as  Mr. 
Bayard  supposes,  but  solely  in  protection  of  her  fisheries,  and  in  vin- 
dication of  the  right  secured  to  her  by  treaty. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  suggests  that  '  the  treaty  of  1818  was  between  two 
nations — the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain — who,  as 
the  contracting  parties,  can  alone  apply  authoritative  interpretation 
thereto,  and  enforce  its  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation.' 

"As  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the,  right  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  make  enactments  for  the  protection  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  power  of  the  Canadian  officers 
to  protect  those  fisheries,  are  questioned,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at 
the  outset  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  conceived  by  the  undersigned 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  question  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt 

"1.  In  the  first  place  the  undersigned  would  ask  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
is  not  limited  (nor  was  that  of  the  provinces  before  the  union)  to 
the  seacoast,  but  extends  for  three  marine  miles  from  the  shore  as 
to  all  matters  over  which  any  legislative  authority  can  in  any  coun- 
try be  exercised  within  that  space.  The  legislation  which  has  been 
adopted  on  this  subject  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  (and  pre- 
viously to  confederation  by  the  provinces)  does  not  reach  beyond 
that  limit.  It  mav  be  assumed  that,  in  the  absence  of  anv  treatv 
stipulation  to  the  contrary,  this  right  is  so  well  recognized  and  es- 
tablished by  both  British  and  American  law  that  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  supported  need  not.  be  stated  here  at  large.  The  under- 
signed will  merely  add,  therefore,  to  this  statement  of  the  position, 
that  so  far  from  the  right  being  limited  by  the  convention  of  1818 
that  convention  expressly  recognizes  it. 

"After  renouncing  the  liberty  to  '  take,  cure,  or  dry  fish  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  har- 
bors of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,'  there  is  a  stipulation 
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that  while  American  fishing  vessels  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such 
bays,  &c.^  '  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages 
therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  they  shall  be 
under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking, 
curing,  or  drying  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abus- 
ing the  privileges  reserved  to  them.' 

"  2.  Appropriate  legislation  on  this  subject  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imperial 
statute  59  Greo.  III.,  cap.  38,  was  enacted  in  the  year  following  the 
convention,  in  order  to  give  that  convention  force  and  effect.  That 
statute  declared  that,  except  for  the  purposes  before  specified,  it 
should  '  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  not  being  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  His  Majesty,  in  any  foreign  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  nor 
for  any  person  in  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  other  than  such  as  shall  be 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  fish  for,  or  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  any  fish  of 
any  kind  whatever  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  whatever,  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,  not  included  within  the  limits  specified  and  described  in 
the  first  artrcle  of  the  said  convention,  and  that  if  such  foreign  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  or  any  person  or  persons  on  board  thereof  shall  be 
found  fishing,  or  to  have  been  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish  within 
such  distance  of  such  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  within  such 
parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  out  of  the  said  limits 
as  aforesaid,  all  such  ships,  vessels,  and  boats,  together  with  their 
cargoes,  and  all  guns,  ammunition,  tackel,  apparel,  furniture,  and 
>tores,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized,  taken,  sued  for, 
prosecuted,  recovered,  and  condemned  by  such  and  the  like  ways, 
means,  and  methods,  and  in  the  same  courts  as  ships,  vessels,  or  boats 
may  be  forfeited,  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  for  any  offense 
against  any  laws  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs,  or  the  laws  of 
trade  and  navigation,  under  any  act  or  acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  apply  or  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  ships  or  subjects  of  any  prince,  power,  or  state 
in  amity  with  His  Majesty  who  are  entitled  by  treaty  with  His  Majesty 
to  any  privileges  of  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  or  within  the  limits  in  this  act  described.  Provided 
always,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  fishermen  of  the  said 
United  States  to  enter  into  any  such  bays  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  as  are  last  mentioned,  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  subject  never- 
theless to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
fishermen  of  the  said  United  States  from  taking,  drying,  or  curing 
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fish  in  the  said  bays  or  harbors,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever, 
abusing  the  said  privilege's  by  the  said  treaty  and  this  act  reserved 
to  them,  and  as  shall,  for  that  purpose,  be  imposed  by  any  order  or 
orders  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  His  Majesty  in  council  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  and  by  any  regulations  which  shall  be 
issued  by  the  governor  or  person  exercising  the  office  of  governor 
in  any  such  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  under 
or  in  pursuance  of  any  such  order  in  council  as  aforesaid.  And 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  upon  requisition  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Newfoundland,  or  the  person  exercising  the  office  of 
governor,  or  by  any  governor  in  person  exercising  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor in  any  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  as 
aforesaid,  or  by  any  officer  or  officers  acting  under  such  governor  or 
poi-son  exercising  the  office  of  governor,  in  the  execution  of  any  orders 
or  instructions  from  His  Majesty  in  council,  shall  refuse  to  depart 
from  such  bays  or  harbors,  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  refuse,  or 
neglect,  to  conform  to  any  regulations  or  directions  which  shall  be 
made  or  given  for  the  execution  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
every  such  person  so  refusing  or  otherwise  offending  against  this  act 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the 
superior  court  of  judicature  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  or  in  the 
superior  court  of  judicature  of  the  colony  or  settlement  within  or  near 
to  which  such  offense  shall  be  committed,  or  by  bill,  plaint,  or  infor- 
mation in  any  of  His  Majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  one 
moiety  of  such  penalty  to  belong  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, and  the  other  moiety  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  sue  or 
prosecute  for  the  same.' 

"  The  acts  passed  by  the  provinces  now  forming  Canada,  and  also 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  (now  noted  in  the  margin)*  are  to  the 
same  effect,  and  may  be  said  to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  as 
established  by  the  imperial  statute. 

''  3.  The  autliority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  provinces,  and,  after 
confederation,  tlie  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  to  make 
(enactments  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  as  well  as  the 
authoritv  of  Canadian  officers  to  enforce  those  acts,  rests  on  well- 
known  constitutional  principles. 

"  Those  legislatures  existed,  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada  now 
exists,  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
(Treat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  is  one  of  the  nations  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Bayard  as  the  '  contracting  parties.'  The  colonial  statutes 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  sovereign,  who,  and  not  the 

o  Dominion  acts,  31  Vict,  cap.  6;  33  Vict,  cap.  16;  now  incorporated  in 
Revised  Statutes  of  1886,  cap.  90.  Nova  Scotia  acts,  Revised  Statutes,  3d  series, 
cap.  94,  29  Vict  (1806),  cap.  35.  New  Brunswicic  acts,  16  Vict  (1853),  cap.  68. 
Prince  Edward  Island  acts,  6  Vict  (1843),  cap.  14. 
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nation,  is  actually  the  party  with  whom  the  United  States  made  the 
convention.  The  officers  who  are  engaged  in  enforcing  the  acts  of 
Canada  or  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  are  Her  Majesty's  officers,  whether 
their  authority  emanates  directly  from  the  Queen,  or  from  her  repre- 
sentative, the  governor-general.  The  jurisdiction  thus  exercised  can- 
not, therefore,  be  properly  described  in  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Bayard  as  a  supposed  and  therefore  questionable  delegation  of  juris- 
diction by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Her  Majesty 
governs  in  Canada  as  w^ell  as  in  Great  Britain ;  the  officers  of  Canada 
are  her  officers ;  the  statutes  of  Canada  are  her  statutes,  passed  on  the 
advice  of  her  Parliament  sitting  in  Canada. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  conceive  that  because  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  contracting  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  1818,  no  question  arising  under  that  treaty  can  be 
'  responsibly  dealt  with,'  either  by  the  Parliament  or  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Dominion. 

"  The  raising  of  this  objection  now  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  long  been  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reference  to  the  colonial  legislatures  in  matters  affecting  their 
interests. 

"  The  treaties  of  1854  and  1871  expressly  provide  that,  so  far  as 
they  concerned  the  fisheries  or  trade  relations  with  the  provinces, 
they  should  be  subject  to  ratification  by  their  several  legislatures; 
and  seizures  of  American  vessels  and  goods,  followed  by  condemna- 
tion for  breach  of  the  provincial  customs  laws,  have  been  made  for 
forty  years  without  protest  or  objection  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"The  undersigned,  with  regard  to  this  contention  of  Mr.  Bayard, 
has  further  to  observe  that  in  the  proceedings  which  have  recently 
been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  put  any  special  or  novel  interpretation  on  the  convention  of 
1818.  The  seizures  of  the  fishing  vessels  have  been  made  in  order  to 
enforce  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  treaty,  the  clear  and  long  es- 
tablished provisions  of  the  imperial  statute  and  of  the  statutes  of 
Canada  expressed  in  almost  the  same  language. 

"  The  proceedings  which  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
the  Empire  in  the  present  case  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
taken  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  in  which  the  convention 
has  been  in  force,  and  the  seizures  of  vessels  have  been  made  under 
process  of  the  imperial  court  of  vice-admiralty  established  in  the 
provinces  of  Canada. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  further  observes  that  since  the  treaty  of  1818,  '  a 
series  of  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  trade  between  the  North 
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American  provinces  and  the  United  States  have  been  respectively 
adopted  by  the  two  countries,  and  have  led  to  amicable  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  between  their  respective  inhabitants,'  and  that 
'  the  independent  and  yet  concurrent  action  of  the  two  Governments 
has  effected  a  gradual  extension  from  time  to  time  of  the  provisions 
of  article  1  of  the  convention  of  />e  3d  of  July,  1815,  providing  for 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  betw^een  the  United  States  and  the 
territories  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe,  so  as  gradually  to  include  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies  within  the  limits  of  that  treaty.' 

"  The  undersigned  has  not  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  instances 
given  by  Mr.  Bayard,  any  evidence  that  the  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  the  trade  between  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
and  the  United  States,  or  that  '  the  independent  and  yet  concurrent 
action  of  the  tw^o  Governments '  have  either  extended  or  restricted 
the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1818,  or  affected  in  any  way  the  right 
to  enforce  its  provisions  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty;  on  the  contrary,  a  reference  to  the  eighteenth  article 
of  the  Washington  treaty  will  show  that  the  contracting  parties  made 
the  convention  the  basis  of  the  further  privileges  granted  by  the 
treaty,  and  it  does  not  allege  that  its  provisions  are  in  any  way  ex- 
tended or  affected  by  subsequent  legislation  or  acts  of  administration. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  has  referred  to  the  proclamation  of  President  Jack- 
son in  1830,  creating  '  reciprocal  commercial  intercourse  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  of  flag '  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
American  dependencies,  and  has  suggested  that  these  '  commercial 
privileges  have  since  received  a  large  extension,  and  that  in  some 
cases  "  favors "  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  without 
equivalent  "  concession,"  such  as  the  exemption  granted  by  the  ship- 
ping act  of  the  26th  June,  1884,  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  regular 
tonnage  dues  on  all  vessels  from  British  North  America  and  West 
Indies  entering  ports  of  the  United  States.' 

"  He  has  also  mentioned  under  this  head  '  the  arrangement  for  the 
transit  of  goods,  and  the  remission  by  proclamation  as  to  certain 
British  ports  and  places  of  the  remainder  of  the  tonnage  tax  on  evi- 
dence of  equal  treatment  being  shown '  to  United  States  vessels. 

"'  The  proclamation  of  President  Jackson  in  1830  had  no  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  and  merely  had  the  effect  of  opening 
United  States  ports  to  British  vessels  on  terms  similar  to  those  which 
had  already  been  granted  in  British  ports  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  these  '  la^vs  and  regulations '  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bayard  was  purely  of  a  commercial  character,  w^hile  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  convention  of  1818  was  to  establish  and  define  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  British  North  American  coast. 
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"  Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  however,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  substantial  assistance  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

"  But  legislation  in  that  direction  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  indeed  Mr.  Bayard  has  admitted  in 
referring  to  the  case  of  the  imperial  shipping  and  navigation  act  of 
1849. 

"  For  upwards  of  forty  years,  as  has  already  been  stated,-Canada 
has  continued  to  evince  her  desire  for  a  free  exchange  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  two  countries.  She  has  repeatedly  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  the  fuller  reciprocity  of  trade  which  was  established  during 
the  period  in  which  the  treaty  of  1854  was  in  force. 

"  The  laws  of  Canada  with  regard  to  the  registry  of  vessels,  ton- 
nage dues,  and  shipping  generally,  are  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  ports  of  Canada  in  inland  waters  are  free 
to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  which  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  her 
canals  on  equal  terms  with  Canadian  vessels. 

"  Canada  allows  free  registry  to  ships  built  in  the  United  States 
and  purchased  by  British  citizens,  charges  no  tonnage  or  light  dues 
on  United  States  shipping,  and  extends  a  standing  invitation  for 
a  large  measure  of  reciprocity  in  trade  by  her  tariff  legislation. 

"  Whatever  relevancy,  therefore,  the  argument  may  have  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  the  undersigned  submits  that  the  conces- 
sions which  Mr.  Bayard  refers  to  as  '  favors '  granted  by  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  said  not  to  have  been  met  by  equivalent  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  Dominion,  and  inasmuch  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  Canada  continues  to  be  the  same,  as  was  evinced  in  the 
friendly  legislation  just  referred  to,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Bayard's 
charges  of  showing  '  hostility  to  commerce  under  the  guise  of  protec- 
tion to  inshore  fisheries,'  or  of  interrupting  ordinary  commercia.1 
intercourse  by  harsh  measures  and  unfriendly  administration,  is 
hardly  justified. 

"  The  questions  which  were  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  prior  to  1818  related  not  to  shipping  and  com- 
merce, but  to  the  claims  of  United  States  fishernien  to  fish  in  waters 
adjacent  to  the  British  North  American  provinces. 

"  Those  questions  were  definitely  settled  by  the  convention  of  that 
year,  and  although  the  terms  of  that  convention  have  since  been  twice 
suspended,  first  by  the  treaty  of  1854,  and  subsequently  by  that  of 
1871,  after  the  lapse  of  each  of  these  two  treaties  the  provisions  made 
in  1818  came  again  into  operation,  and  were  carried  out  by  the  Impe- 
rial and  colonial  authorities  without  the  slightest  doubt  being  raised 
as  to  their  being  in  full  force  and  vigor. 

"Mr.  Bayard's  contention  that  the  effect  of  the  legislation  which 
has  taken  place  under  the  convention  of  1818,  and  of  executive  action 
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thereunder,  would  be  '  to  expand  the  restrictions  and  renunciations 
of  that  treaty  which  related  solely  to  the  inshore  fishing  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  so  as  to  affect  the  deep-sea  fisheries,'  and  '  to  dimin- 
ish and  practically  destroy  the  privileges  expressly  secured  to  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  to  visit  these  inshore  w^aters  for  the  objects  of 
shelter  and  repair  of  damages,  and  purchasing  wood  and  obtaining 
water,'  appears  to  the  undersigned  to  be  unfounded.  The  legislation 
referred  to  in  no  way  affects  those  privileges,  nor  has  the  Government 
of  Canada  taken  any  action  towards  their  restriction.  In  the  cases 
of  the  recent  seizures,  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ard's letter,  the  vessels  seized  had  not  resorted  to  Canadian  waters 
for  any  one  of  the  purposes  specified  in  the  convention  of  1818  as 
lawful.  They  were  United  States  fishing  vessels,  and,  against  the 
plain  terms  of  the  convention,  had  entered  Canadian  harbors.  In 
doing  so  the  David  J.  Adams  was  not  even  possessed  of  a  permit  '  to 
touch  and  trade,'  even  if  such  a  document  could  be  supposed  to  divest 
her  of  the  character  of  a  fishing  vessel. 

"  The  undersigned  is  of  opinion  that  while,  for  the  reasons  which 
he  has  advanced,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  (lovernment 
of  Canada  has  sought  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  convention  of  1818 
or  to  increase  the  extent  of  its  restrictions,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  construction  which  the  United  States  seeks  to  place 
on  that  convention  would  have  the  effect  of  extending  very  largely 
the  privileges  which  their  citizens  enjoy  ujider  its  terms.  The  con- 
tention that  the  changes  which  may  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the 
habits  of  the  fish  taken  off  our  coasts,  or  in  the  methods  of  taking 
them,  should  be  regarded  as  justifying  a  periodical  revision  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  or  a  new  interpretation  of  its  provisions,  cannot 
be  acceded  to.  Such  changes  may  from  time  to  time  render  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  inconvenient  to  one  party  or  the  other,  but 
the  validity  of  the  agreement  can  hardly  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
convenience  or  inconvenience  which  it  imposes  from  time  to  time  on 
one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties.  When  the  operation  of 
its  provisions  can  be  shown  to  have,  become  manifestly  inequitable, 
the  utmost  that  good  will  and  fair  dealing  can  suggest  is  that  the 
terms  should  be  reconsidered  and  a  new  arrangement  entered  into; 
but  this  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered  desirable. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  the  case  that  the  convention  of  1818  affected 
only  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  provinces;  it  was  framed 
with  the  object  of  affording  a  complete  and  exclusive  definition  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  were 
thenceforward  to  enjoy  in  following  their  vocation,  so  far  as  those 
rights  could  be  affected  by  facilities  for  access  to  the  shores  or  waters 
of  the  British  provinces,  or  for  intercourse  with  their  people.    It  is 
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therefore  no  undue  expansion  of  the  scope  of  that  convention  to  inter- 
jiret  strictly  those  of  its  provisions  by  which  such  access  is  denied, 
except  to  vessels  requiring  it.  for  the  purposes  specifically  described. 

"  Such  an  undue  expansion  would,  upon  the  other  hand,  certainly 
take  place  if,  under  cover  of  its  provisions,  or  of  any  agreements  rela- 
ting to  general  commercial  intercourse  which  may  have  since  been 
made,  permission  were  accorded  to  Ignited  States  fishermen  to  resort 
habitually  to  the  harbors  of  the  Dominion,  not  for  the  sake  of  seeking 
safety  for  their  vessels  or  of  avoiding  risk  to  human  life,  but  in  order 
to  use  those  harbors  as  a  general  base  of  operations,  from  which  to 
prosecute  and  organize  with  greater  advantage  to  themselves  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

"  It  was  in  order  to  guard  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  that  amongst  them  was  included  the  stipulation  that 
not  only  should  the  inshore  fisheries  be  reserved  to  British  fishermen,, 
but  that  the  United  States  should  renounce  the  right  of  their  fisher- 
men to  enter  the  bays  or  harbors  excepting  for  the  four  specified 
purposes,  which  do  not  include  the  purchase  of  bait  or  other  appli- 
ances, whether  intended  for  the  deep-sea  fisheries  or  not. 

"  The  undersigned,  therefore,  cannot  concur  in  Mr.  Bayard's  con- 
tention that  '  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  bait,  or  any  other  supply 
needed  for  deep-sea  fishing,  would  be  to  expand  the  convention  to 
objects  w^holly  beyond  the  purview,  scope,  and  intent  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  give  to  it  an  effect  never  contemplated.' 

"  Mr.  Bayard  suggests  that  the  possession  by  a  fishing  vessel  of  a 
permit  to  '  touch  and  trade '  should  give  her  a  right  to  enter  Cana- 
dian ports  for  other  than  the  purposes  named  in  the  treaty,  or,  in 
other  words,  should  give  her  perfect  immunity  from  its  provisions. 
This  would  amount  to  a  practical  repeal  of  the  treaty,  because  it 
w'ould  enable  a  United  States  collector  of  customs,  by  issuing  a 
license,  originally  only  intended  for  purposes  of  domestic  customs 
regulation,  to  give  exemption  from  the  treaty  to  every  United  States 
fishing  vessel.  The  observation  that  similar  vessels  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag  have  the  right  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  loses  its  force  wiien  it  is  remembered  that  the 
convention  of  1818  contained  no  restriction  on  British  vessels,  and  no 
renunciation  of  any  privileges  in  regard  to  them. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  states  that  in  the  proceedings  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
1818  the  British  commissioners  proposed  that  United  States  fishing 
vessels  should  be  excluded  '  from  carrying  also  merchandise,'  but  that 
this  proposition  'being  resisted  by  the  American  negotiators,  w'as 
abandoned,'  and  goes  on  to  say, '  this  fact  would  seem  clearly  to  indi- 
cate that  the  business  of  fishing  did  not  then,  and  does  not  now,  dis- 
qualify vessels  from  also  trading  in  the  regular  ports  of  entry.'  A 
reference  to  the  proceedings  alluded  to  will  show  that  the  proposition 
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mentioned  related  only  to  United  States  vessels  visiting  those  por- 
tions of  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  on  which  the 
United  States  fishermen  had  been  graQted  the  right  to  fish,  and  to 
land  for  drying  and  curing  fish,  and  the  rejection  of  the  proposal 
can,  at  the  utmost,  be  supposed  only  to  indicate  that  the  liberty  to 
carry  merchandise  might  exist  without  objection  in  relation  to  those 
coasts,  and  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  right  extends  to  the 
regular  ports  of  entry,  against  the  express  words  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  proposition  of  the  British  negotiators  was  to  append  to  Arti- 
cle I  the  following  words :  '  It  is,  therefore,  well  understood  that  the 
liberty  of  taking,  drying,  and  curing  fish,  granted  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  shall  not  l)e  construed  to  extend  to  any  privilege 
of  carrying  on  trade  with  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects 
residing  within  the  limits  hereinbefore  assigned  for  the  use  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States.' 

"  It  was  also  proposed  to  limit  them  to  having  on  board  such  goods 
as  might  '  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  fishermen  while  engaged  therein,  or  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  voyages  to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds.' 

"  To  this  the  American  negotiators  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
search  for  contraband  goods,  and  the  liability  to  seizure  for  having 
them  in  possession,  would  expose  the  fishermen  to  endless  vexation, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  proposal  was  abandoned.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  this  proviso  in  no  way  referred  to  the  bays  or  harbors 
outside  of  the  limits  assigned  to  the  American  fishermen,  from  which 
bays  and  harbors  it  was  agreed,  both  before  and  after  this  proposi- 
tion was  discussed,  that  United  States  fishing  vessels  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  all  purposes  other  than  for  shelter  and  repairs,  and  pur- 
chasing wood  and  obtaining  water. 

"  If,  however,  weight  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Bayard's  argument  that 
the  rejection  of  a  proposition  advanced  by  either  side  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  should  be  held  to  necessitate  an  interpreta- 
tion adverse  to  the  tenor  of  such  proposition,  that  argume.nt  may  cer- 
tainly be  used  to  prove  that  American  fishing  vessels  were  not  in- 
tended to  have  the  right  to  enter  Canadian  waters  for  bait  to  be  used 
even  in  the  prosecution  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  The  United  States 
negotiators  in  1818  made  the  proposition  that  the  words  '  and  bait ' 
be  added  to  the  enumeration  of  the  objects  for  which  these  fishermen 
might  be  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  proviso  as  first  submitted  had  read 
'  provided,  however,  that  American  fishermen  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  such  bays  and  harbors  for  the  purpose  only  of  obtaining  shelter, 
wood,  water,  and  bait.'  The  addition  of  the  two  last  words  was,  how- 
ever, resisted  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  their  omission 
acquiesced  in  by  their  American  colleagues.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be 
observed  that  this  proposition  could  only  have  had  reference  to  the 
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deep-sea  fishing,  because  the  inshore  fisheries  had  already  been  spe- 
cifically renounced  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  addition  to  this  evidence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  Government  admitted,  in  the  case  submitted  by  them 
before  the  Halifax  commission  in  1877,  that  neither  the  convention  of 
1818  nor  the  treaty  of  Washington  conferred  any  right  or  privilege 
of  trading  on  American  fishermen.  The  British  case  claimed  compen- 
sation for  the  privilege  which  had  been  given  since  the  ratification  of 
the  latter  treaty  to  United  States  fishing  vessels  '  to  transfer  cargoes, 
to  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  ice,  engage  sailors,  procure  bait, 
and  traffic  generally  in  British  ports  and  harbors.' 

"  This  claim  was,  however,  successfully  resisted,  and  in  the  United 
States  case  it  is  maintained  '  that  the  various  incidental  and  reciprocal 
advantages  of  the  treaty,  such  as  the  privileges  of  traffic,  purchasing 
bait  and  other  supplies,  are  not  the  subject  of  compensation,  because 
the  treaty  of  Washington  confers  no  such  rights  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  who  now  enjoy  them  merely  by  suiferance,  and 
who  can  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws  or  the  reenactment  of  former  oppressive^  statutes.  Moreover, 
the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any  possible  compensation  for  such 
privileges.' 

"  Now,  the  existing  laws  referred  to  in  this  extract  are  the  various 
statutes  passed  by  the  imperial  and  colonial  legislatures  to  give  effect 
to  the  treaty  of  1818,  which,  it  is  admitted  in  the  said  case,  could  at 
any  time  have  been  enforced  (even  during  the  existence  of  the  Wash- 
ington treaty),  if  the  Canadian  authorities  had  chosen  to  do  so, 

"  Mr.  Bayard  on  more  than  one  occasion  intimates  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  and  its  enforcement  are  dictated  by  local  and  hos- 
tile feelings,  and  that  the  main  question  is  being  '  obscured  by  par- 
tisan advocacy  and  distorted  by  the  heat  of  local  interests,'  and,  in 
conclusion,  expresses  a  hope  that  '  ordinary  commercial  intercourse 
shall  not  be  interrupted  by  harsh  measures  and  unfriendly  adminis- 
trations.' 

"  The  undersigned  desires  emphatically  to  state  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  Government  or  the  people  of  Canada  to  interrupt  for  a 
moment  the  most  friendly  and  free  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
neighboring  Republic. 

"  The  mercantile  vessels  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
have  at  present  exactly  the  same  freedom  that  they  have  for  years 
passed  enjoyed  in  Canada,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Canadian  (Jov- 
ernment  is  to  extend  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  beyond 
its  present  limits,  nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  charge  of  local  preju- 
dice or  hostile  feeling  is  justified  by  the  calm  enforcement,  through 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  of  the  plain  terms  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  statutes  which 
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have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  seventy  years,  excepting  in  in- 
tervals during  which  (until  put  an  end  to  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment) special  and  more  liberal  provisions  existed  in  relation  to  the 
commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  two  countries. 

"  The  undersigned  has  further  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Bayard  of  the  20th  May,  relating  also  to  the  seizure  of  the  David  J. 
Adams  in  the  port  of  Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 

"  That  vessel  was  seized,  as  has  been  explained  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, by  the  commander  of  the  Canadian  steamer  Lansdoivne^  under 
the  following  circumstances  : 

"  She  was  a  United  States  fishing  vessel,  and  entered  the  harbor  of 
Digby  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  entry  is  permitted  by 
the  treaty  and  by  the  imperial  and  Canadian  statutes. 

"As  soon  as  practicable,  legal  process  was  obtained  from  the  vice- 
admiralty  court  at  Halifax,  and  the  vessel  was  delivered  to  the  officer 
of  that  court.  The  paper  referred  to  in  Mr.  Baj'^ard's  letter  as  having 
been  nailed  to  her  mast  was  doubtless  a  copy  of  the  warrant  which 
commanded  the  marshal  or  his  deputy  to  make  the  arrest. 

"  The  undersigned  is  informed  that  -there  was  no  intention  what- 
ever of  so  adjusting  llie  paper  that  its  contents  could  not  be  read,  but 
it  is  doubtless  correct  that  the  officer  of  the  court  in  charge  declined  to 
allow  the  document  to  be  removed.  Both  the  United  States  consul- 
general  and  the  captain  of  the  Daind  J.  Adams  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  for  the  seizure,  and  the  only  ground  for  the  statement 
that  a  respectful  application  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
was  fruitless,  was  that  the  commander  of  the  Lansdowtie^  after  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  had  been  stated  to  those  concerned  and  was 
published,  and  had  become  notorious  to  the  people  of  both  countries, 
declined  to  give  the  United  States  consul-general  a  specific  and  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  charges  upon  which  the  vessel  would  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  but  referred  him  to  his  superior. 

"  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer  of  the  Lansdowne  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  extraordinary  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

"  The  legal  proceedings  had  at  that  time  been  commenced  in  the 
court  of  vice-admiralty  at  Halifax,  where  the  United  States  consul- 
general  resides,  and  the  officer  at  Digby  could  not  have  stated  with 
precision,  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
intervention  of  the  court  had  been  claimed  in  the  proceedings  therein. 

"  There  was  not,  in  this  instance,  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the 
United  States  consul-general  and  those  interested  in  the  vessel  obtain- 
ing the  fullest  information,  and  no  information  which  could  have 
been  given  by  those  to  whom  they  applied  was  withheld. 

"Apart  from  the  general  knowledge  of  the  offenses  which  it  was 
claimed  the  master  had  committed,  and  which  was  furnished  at  the 
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time  of  the  seizure,  the  most  technical  and  precise  details  were  readily 
obtainable  at  the  registry  of  the  court,  and  from  the  solicitors  of  the 
Crown,  and  would  have  been  furnished  immediately  on  application 
to  the  authority  to  whom  the  commander  of  the  Lansdowne  requested 
the  United  States  consul-general  to  apply.  No  such  information 
could  have  been  obtained  from  the  paper  attached  to  the  vessel's  mast. 

"  Instructions  have,  however,  been  given  to  the  commander  of  the 
Lansdo'inie  and  other  officei's  of  the  marine  police,  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  further  seizure,  a  statement  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the 
master  of  the  seized  vessel  of  the  offenses  for  which  the  vessel  may  be 
detained,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
consul-general  at  Halifax,  and  to  the  nearest  United  States  consular 
.  agent,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  solicitor  for  the  Crown 
being  instructed  likewise  to  furnish  the  consul-general  with  a  copy 
of  the  legal  process  in  each  case,  if  it  can  be  supposed  that  any  fuller 
information  will  thereby  be  given. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  is  correct  in  his  statement  of  the  reasons  for  which 
the  David  J,  Adams  was  seized,  and  is  now  held.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  vessel  violated  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  consequently  the  statutes 
which  exist  for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
that  she  violated  the  customs  laws  of  Canada  of  1883. 

"  The  undersigned  recommends  that  copies  of  those  statutes  be  fur- 
nished for  the  information  of  Mr.  Bayard. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  has,  in  the  same  dispatch,  recalled  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  minister  to  the  correspondence  and  action  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1870,  when  the  fishery  question  was  under  consider- 
ation, and  especially  to  the  instructions  from  the  lords  of  the  admir- 
alty to  Vice-Admiral  Wellesley,  in  which  that  officer  was  directed  to 
observe  great  caution  in  the  arrest  of  American  fishermen,  and  to 
confine  his  action  to  one  class  of  offenses  against  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Bayard,  however,  appears  to  have  attached  unwarranted  importance 
to  the  correspondence  and  instructions  of  1870,  when  he  refers  to 
ihem  as  implying  '  an  understanding  between  the  two  Governments,' 
an  understanding,  which  should,  in  his  opinion,  at  other  times,  and 
under  other  circumstances,  govern  the  conduct  of  the  authorities, 
whether  imperial  or  colonial,  to  whom  under  the  laws  of  the  Empire 
is  committed  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  treaty  in  question. 

"  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Bayard  points  out  the  '  absohite  and  instant 
necessity  that  now  exists  for  a  restriction  of  the  seizure  of  American 
vessels  charged,  with  violations  of  the  treaty  of  1818 '  to  the  condi- 
tions specified  under  those  instructions,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  1870  the  principal  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  fishermen  was  that  the  American  vessels  were  tres- 
'  passing  on  the  inshore  fishing  grounds  and  interfering  with  the  catch 
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of  mackerel  in  Canadian  waters,  the  purchase  of  bait  being  then  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance. 

"  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  action  of  the  imperial  Government 
was  influenced  very  largely  by  the  prospect  which  then  existed  of  an 
arrangement  such  as  was  accomplished  in  the  following  year  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  and  that  it  may  be  inferred,  in  view  of  this 
disposition  made  apparent  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at  such  an  under- 
standing, that  the  imperial  authorities,  without  any  surrender  of 
imperial  or  colonial  rights,  and  without  acquiescing  in  any  limiteci 
construction  of  the  treaty,  instructed  the  vice-admiral  to  confine  his 
seizures  to  the  more  open  and  injurious  class  of  offenses  which  were 
especially  likely  to  be  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the  naval 
officers  of  the  imperial  service. 

"  The  Canadian  Government,  as  has  been  already  stated,  for  six 
months  left  its  fishing  grounds  open  to  American  fishermen,  without 
any  corresponding  advantage  in  return,  in  oWer  to  prevent  loss  to 
those  fishermen,  and  to  afford  time  for  the  action  of  Congress,  on  the 
President's  recommendation  that  a  joint  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  whole  question  relating  to  the  fisheries. 

"  That  recommendation  has  been  rejected  by  Congress.  Canadian 
fish  is  by  prohibitory  duties  excluded  from  the  United  States  market* 
The  American  fishermen  clamor  against  the  removal  of  those  duties, 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  continue  against 
all  law  to  force  themselves  into  our  waters  and  harbors,  and  make  our 
shores  their  base  for  supplies,  especially  for  bait,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  succe&sful  prosecution  of  their  business. 

"  They  hope  by  this  course  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  home 
market,  and  thus  to  make  Canada  indirectly  the  means  of  injuring 
her  own  trade. 

"  It  is  surely,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  that  Canada  should  insi5:t 
on  the  rights  secured  to  her  by  treaty.  She  is  simply  acting  on  the 
defensive,  and  no  trouble  can  arise  between  the  two  countries  if 
American  fishermen  will  only  recognize  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  as  obligatory  upon  them,  and  until  a  new  arrangement  is 
made,  abstain  both  from  fishing  in  her  waters  and  from  visiting  her 
bays  and  harbors  for  any  purpose  save  those  specified  in  the  treaty. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  express  the  hope  that  the 

discussion  which  has  arisen  on  this  question  may  lead  to  renewed 

negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  may 

have  the  result  of  establishing  extended  trade  relations  between  the 

Republic  and  Canada,  and  of  removing  all  sources  of  irritation 

lietween  the  two  countries." 

Report  of  Mr.  Foster,  Canadian  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  Jane  14, 
1886,  enclosed  with  Instructions  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  Sir  L.  West 
Brit.  mln.  at  Washinprton,  of  July  23,  1886,  and  communicated  to  the 
Department  of  State,  Aug.  2,  1886,  Ror.  Rel.  1886»  395. 
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"  With  reference  to  a  dispatch  from  the  British  minister  at  Washington, 
to  his  excellency  the  governor-general,  dated  the  21st  May  last,  and 
Inclosing  a  leter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Bayard,  regarding  the  refusal  of 
the  collector  of  customs  at  DIgby,  Nova  Scotia,  to  allow  the  United 
States  schooner  Jennie  and  Julia  the  right  of  exercising  commercial 
privileges  at  the  said  port,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  make  the 
following  observations : 

"  It  appears  the  Jennie  and  Julia  is  a  vessel  of  about  14  tons  register,  that 
she  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fishing  vessel,  and,  at  the  time 
of  her  entry  into  the  port  of  Digby,  had  fishing  gear  and  apparatus 
on  board,  and  that  the  collector  fuly  satisfied  himself  of  these  facts. 
According  to  the  master's  declaration,  she  was  there  to  purchase 
fresh  herring  only,  and  wished  to  get  them  direct  from  the  weir 
fishermen.  The  collector  acted  upon  his  conviction  that  she  was  a 
fishing  vessel,  and,  as  such,  debarred  by  the  treaty  of  1818  from 
entering  Canadian  ports  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  He,  therefore,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  plain  duty,  warned  her  off. 

"  The  treaty  of  1818  is  explicit  in  its  terms,  and  by  it  United  States  fishing 
vessels  are  allowed  to  enter  Canadian  ports  for  shelter,  repairs,  wood, 
and  water,  and  *  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.* 

"The  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
tended that  a  bona  fide  fishing  vessel  can,  by  simply  declaring  her 
intention  of  purchasing  fresh  fish  for  other  than  baiting  purposes, 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818  and  obtain  privileges  not 
contemplated  thereby.  If  that  were  admitted,  the  provision  of  the 
treaty  which  excludes  United  States  fishing  vessels  for  all  purposes 
but  the  four  above-mentioned,  would  be  rendered  null  and  void,  and 
the  whole  United  States  fishing  fieet  be  at  once,  lifted  out  of  the 
category  of  fishing  vessels,  and  allowed  the  free  use  of  Canadian  ports 
for  baiting,  obtaining  supplies,  and  trans-shipping  cargoes. 

•*  It  appears  to  the  undersigned  that  the  question  as  to  whether  a  vessel 
is  a  fishing  vessel  or  a  legitimate  trader  or  merchant  vessel,  is  one  of 
fact  and  to  be  decided  by  the  character  of  the  vessel  and  the  nature  of 
her  outfit,  and  that  the  class  to  which  she  belongs  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  simple  declaration  of  her  master  that  he  is  not  at  any 
^iven  time  acting  in  the  character  of  a  fisherman. 

"At  the  same  time  the  undersigned  begs  again  to  observe  that  Canada  has 
no  desire  to  interrupt  the  long-established  and  legitimate  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  main- 
tain it,  and  that  Canadian  i)orts  are  at  present  open  to  the  whole 
merchant  navy  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  liberal  conditions  as 
heretofore  accorded. 

"The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

"  George  E.  Foster, 
'^Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

"  Ottawa,  June  5,  1886r     (For.  Rel.  188G,  404.) 

On  January  28, 1887,  the  British  minister  at  Washington  communi- 
cated  to   the   Department   of   State   a   copy   of   an 
BeportoftheCaiiA-  approved  minute  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada  of 
fniticT**^^'  ^'  November  2,  1886,  accompanied  with  a  report  of  Mr. 

J.  S.  D.  Thompson,  Canadian  minister  of  justice,  of 
July  22,  1886,  in  specific  reply  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Phelps  to  Lord 
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Rosebery  of  the  2nd  of  the  preceding  June.  With  regard  to  the 
allegations  of  fact  made  in  behalf  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Thompson 
observed  that  they  remained  to  be  proved  in  the  vice-admiralty  court 
at  Halifax,  and  that,  as  the  trial  had  not  been  concluded,  it  was  per- 
haps premature  for  Mr.  Phelps  to  claim  the  restoration  of  the  vessel 
and  assert  a  right  to  damages  for  her  detention.  The  vessel,  said 
Mr.  Thompson,  was  on  May  5,  1886,  at  a  point  several  miles  within 
Annapolis  Basin,  and  the  suggestion  that  her  captain  was  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  the  locality  could  not  be  sustained.  Mr. 
Phelps,  declared  Mr.  Thompson,  was  in  error  in  speaking  of  Di^b^' 
as  "  a  small  fishing  settlement,  and  its  harbor  not  defined."  Although 
some  of  the  people  on  the  neighboring  "shores  engaged  in  fishing,  it 
was  a  town  with  a  population  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  well- 
known  harbor  of  Annapolis  Basin  was  entered  through  a  narrow 
strait  called  "  Digby  Gut,"  marked  by  conspicuous  headlands.  Dur- 
ing the  5th  and  6th  of  May  the  vessel  lay  within  the  harbor  at  anchor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  and  on  the  second  day  she  purchased 
and  took  on  board  from  a  near-by  fishing  weir  four  and  a  half  barrels 
of  bait.  She  also  obtained  two  tons  of  ice.  The  name  of  her  home 
port  was  kept  covered  by  canvas,  and  the  owner  of  the  fishing  weir 
was  told  that  she  was  under  British  register. 

Other  circumstances  were  also  stated  by  Mr.  Thompson  contradic- 
tory of  the  allegations  made  on  l)ehalf  of  the  vessel.  With  regard  to 
her  failure  to  report,  Mr.  Thompson  declared  that  the  vessel,  in  going 
to  the  weir  to  purchase  bait,  passed  almost  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  custom-house  at  Digby,  and  that  when  she  was  at  the  weir  she 
was  within  one  or  two  miles  of  another  custom-house.  The  captain 
and  crew  were  also  ashore  during  the  5th  and  6th  of  May.  In  this 
relation  Mr.  Thompson  quoted  the  provisions  of  the  customs  act  of 
Canada,  which  were  not,  he  declared,  essentially  different  from  those 
of  the  XTnited  States;  and,  after  discussing  other  incidents  of  the 
seizure  and  denying  the  allegations  of  harsh  or  im]>roper  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  authorities,  he  repelled  the  inference  of  Mr. 
Phelps  that  the  joining  of  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  customs  law 
with  the  charge  of  violation  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  fishing  by 
foreign  vessels,  indicated  a  consciousness  that  the  vessel  could  not  be 
forfeited  on  the  latter  charge.  With  thousands  of  miles  of  coast 
indented,  as  were  the  coasts  of  Canada,  by  hundreds  of  harbors  and 
inlets,  it  was,  said  Mr.  Thompson,  impossible  to  enforce  the  fishery 
law  without  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  customs  law.  The  convention 
of  1818  provided  that  the  American  fishermen  should  be  ''  under  such 
restrictions  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or 
curing  fish  ...  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privi- 
lege reserved  to  them."  He  denied  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  on  the  authority  of  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Hali- 
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fax,  that  it  was  conceded  by  the  customs  authorities  at  Digby  that 
foreign  fishing  vessels  had  for  forty  years  been  accustomed  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  bay  at  pleasure  without  being  required  to  report  when 
they  had  no  business  with  the  shore.  He  admitted,  however,  that, 
while  the  treaties  of  1854  and  1871  were  in  force,  and  the  prohibitions 
of  the  convention  of  1818  were  thus  suspended,  "  considerable  laxity," 
much  greater  than  the  treaties  entitled  them  to,  was  allowed  to  United 
States  fishing  vessels;  but  he  declared  that  at  other  times  the  cus- 
toms laws  were  enforced.  In  this  relation  he  cited  the  statement  of 
Sir.  Vail,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  1839,  that  numerous  seizures 
had  been  made  for  alleged  violations  of  the  customs  laws®  and  to 
certain  incidents  and  correspondence  in  1870. 

With  regard  to  the  bait  question,  as  affected  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  convention  of  1818,  Mr.  Thompson  maintained  that  by  the 
''  clear  and  imambiguous  ""  words  of  that  convention  American  vessels 
were  prohibited  from  entering  a  Canadian  port  for  any  but  the  four 
specified  purposes,  and  that  there  probably  were  few  treaties  or 
statutes  the  literal  enforcement  of  which  might  not  in  certain  circum- 
stances produce  consequences  such  as  Mr.  Phelps  had  described  as 
"  preposterous."  This  argimient,  said  Mr.  Thompson,  could  at  most 
only  suggest  that  the  enforcement  of  a  treaty  or  statute  should  not  be 
insisted  on  where  accidental  hardships  were  likely  to  ensue.  Equity 
and  a  natural  sense  of  justice  would  lead  a  government  to  refrain 
from  enforcing  its  rights  imder  such  circumstances.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  such  circumstances  that  provision  was  made  in  the  law  for 
the  intervention  of  the  executive,  nor  could  any  authority  be  found 
for  the  position  that  against  the  plain  words  of  a  treaty  or  statute 
an  interpretation  was  to  be  sought  that  would  obviate  all  chances  of 
hardship  and  render  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  executive  interfer- 
ence. In  this  relation  Mr.  Thompson  contended  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  parties  to  the  convention  to  prevent  the  fisheries  from 
being  poached  on,  and  to  preserve  them  to  -British  subjects  not  only 
for  the  pursuit  of  fishing  in  territorial  waters,  but  also  as  a  base  of 
supplies  for  the  pursuit  of  fishing  in  the  deep  sea.  It  was,  declared 
Mr.  Thompson,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
convention  "  had  reference  very  largely  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  and 
that  the  right  to  purchase  bait  in  the  harbors  of  the  British  posses- 
sions for  the  deep-sea  fishing  was  one  which  the  United  States  fisher- 
men were  intentionally  excluded  from."  On  the  point  that  the  early 
negotiations  related  largely  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  he  cited  Schuy- 
ler's American  Diplomacy,  411;  on  the  rules  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  Vattel,  lib.  II.,  cap.  17;  Sedgwick  on  the  Construction  of 
Statutes,  194;  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  II.  473; 

«  Pajjers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  VI.  283. 
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III.  446,  447.  To  Mr.  Phelps's  suggestion  that  the  words  "^  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever  "  meant  "  for  no  other  purpose  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,"  Mr.  Thompson  replied  that  the 
words  taken  in  that  sense  would  have  no  meaning,  since  no  other 
purpose  than  those  mentioned  would  be  consistent  with  the  treaty; 
and  he  also  referred  to  the  passage  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Halifax  Commission  in  1877,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  privileges  of  traffic  and  of  purchasing  bait  and  other  supplies 
were  not  the  subject  of  compensation  under  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
because  that  treaty  conferred  "  no  such  rights  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  who  now  enjoy  them  merely  by  sufferance,  and  who 
can  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  or  the  reenforcement  of  former  oppressive  statutes." 

With  regard  to  the  practical  construction  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
imperial  act  of  59  George  III,  cap.  38,  Mr.  Thompson  argued  that 
the  British  authorities  had  not  acted  on  the  theory  that  they  per- 
mitted the  purchase  in  territorial  waters  of  bait  to  be  used  outside. 
In  this  relation  he  referred  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the 
vessels  Mdbhy  and  Washington^  in  1818,  "  for  entering  and  harboring 
in  British- American  waters;  "  of  the  Java^  Independence^  Magnolia^ 
and  Hart^  in  1835,  "  the  principal  charge  being  that  they  were  within 
British- American  waters  without  legal  cause;  "  of  the  Papineau  and 
Mary^  in  1840,  "  for  purchasing  bait ;  "  of  the  Charles^,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1819,  "  for  having  resorted  to  a  harbor  of  that  province  after 
warning  and  without  necessity;"  and  of  the  /.  H.  Nickerson^  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1871, ''  for  having  purchased  bait  within  three  marine 
miles  of  the  Nova  Scotian  shore."*  Mr.  Thompson  added  that  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  J.  H,  Nickerson  was  subsequent  to  that  in 
the  case  of  the  White  Fawn^  which  was  cited  by  Mr.  Phelps.  He 
also  denied  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  had  endeavored  to  alter  or 
enlarge  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  to 
give  to  the  convention  of  1818  an  unwarranted  construction ;  and  he 
maintained  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  forms  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty. 
He  referred  to  the  circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  May  and  June,  1870,  as  having  "  completely  aban- 
doned "  the  "  vain  contention  "  that  the  colonial  statutes  were  invalid. 
Mr.  Thompson  also  denied  that  the  Canadian  statute  of  1886  had  been 
passed  in  haste,  or  that  it  made  illegal  any  act  which  was  legsil 
before.  The  act,  he  said,  declared  what  penalty  should  attach  to 
effenses  which  were  already  prohibited,  and,  he  observed,  that  before 
the  act  was  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  adopted  a 
statute  authorizing  the  President  by  proclamation  to  exclude  under 

o  See  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  III.  3398. 
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penalties  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  country  from  the  exercise  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  such  commercial  privileges  as  were 
denied  to  American  vessels  in  the  ports  of  such  foreign  country .° 

Sir  L.  West,  Brit,  niln.,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  28,  1887,  For. 
Rel.  1887,  502,  enclosing  report  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Justice,  of  July  22.  1886. 

April  25,  1888,  the  British  minister  at  Washington  communicated 
to  the  Department  of  State  a  copy  of  a  minute  of  the  Canadian  privy 
council,  concurring  in  a  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  advised  that  the  proceedings  against  the  David  J,  Adarns  ar.d 
Ella  M,  Doughty^  for  violation  of  the  fishery  statutes,  be  discon- 
tinued on  the  understanding  that  the  owners  would  give  an  undertak- 
ing which  would  prevent  the  discontinuance  from  being  made  the  basis 
of  a  claim  for  damages  or  expenses.  The  reason  given  in  the  minute 
for  the  discontinuance  was  "  that  these  proceedings  were  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  and  establishing  the  right  of  Canada,  under 
the  convention  of  1818,  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  bait  and  other 
fishing  supplies  in  Canadian  ports  by  United  States  fishing  vesseh- 
and  to  prevent  such  vessels  from  entering  such  ports  for  the  shipping 
of  crews;"  and  that  "as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  lately  con- 
cluded at  Washington  had  been  to  show  that  no  further  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  points  was  to  be  appre- 
hended," it  appeared  to  be  "  unnecessary  that  a  judicial  decision 
should  be  sought  to  affirm  the  right  above  mentioned." 

Sir  L.  West,  British  mln..  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  April  25,  1S88, 
For.  Rel.  1888,  I.  802. 

"  The  Everett  Steele^  a  fishing  vessel  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  the 

United  States,  of  which  Charles  E.  Forbes,  an  Ameri- 
Caie  of  the ''Byer-    ^^^  citizen,  was  master,  was  about  to  enter,  on  the 

stt  StesiB 

10th  of  September,  1886,  the  harbor  of  Shelbume, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  procure  water  and  for  shelter  during  repairs.  She 
was  hailed,  when  entering  the  harbor,  by  the  Canadian  cutter  Terror^ 
by  whose  captain,  Quigley,  her  papers  were  taken  and  retained. 
Captain  Forbes,  on  an*iving  off  the  town,  anchored  and  went  with 
Captain  Quigley  to  the  custom-house,  who  asked  him  whether  he 
reported  whenever  he  had  come  in.  Captain  Forbes  answered  that  he 
had  reported  always,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  on  the  25th  of 
March,  when  he  was  driven  into  the  lower  harbor  for  shelter  by  a 
storm  and  where  he  remained  only  eight  hours.  The  collector  did  not 
consider  that  this  made  the  vessel  liable,  but  Captain  Quigley  refused 
to  discharge  her;  said  he  would  keep  her  until  he  heard  from  Ottawa, 
put  her  in  charge  of  policemen,  and  detained  her  until  the  next  day, 

o  Section  17  of  act  No.  85,  1886. 
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when  at  noon  she  was  discharged  by  the  collector;  but  a  calm  having 
come  on  she  could  not  get  to  sea,  and  by  the  delay  her  bait  was  spoiled 
and  the  expected  profits  of  her  trip  lost. 

''  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  in  presenting  this 
case  to  the  consideration  of  your  Government,  that  when  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  America  w^as  wrested  from  France  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  valor  and  enterprise  of  New  England  fishermen,  they  enjoyed, 
in  common  with  other  British  subjects,  the  control  of  the  fisheries 
with  which  that  coast  was  enriched,  and  that  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783,  which,  as  was  said  by  an  eminent  English  judge  when  treating 
an  analogous  question,  was  a  treaty  of  '  separation/  this  right  wa.> 
expressly  affirmed. 

"  It  is  true  that  b3'  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  United  States  i-enouiiced 
a  portion  of  its  rights  in  these  fisheries,  retaining,  however,  the  old 
prerogatives  of  visiting  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  British  north- 
eastern possessions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood,  water,  and 
shelter,  and  for  objects  incidental  to  those  other  rights  of  territoriality 
so  retained  and  confirmed.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  incidental 
prerogatives,  it  is  not,  in  considering  this  case,  necessary  to  discuss. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Captain  Forbes  entered  the  harlx)r  of  Shel- 
burne  to  obtain  shelter  and  water,  and  that  he  had  as  much  right  to 
be  there  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  confirming  in  this  resj^ect  the 
ancient  privileges  of  American  fishermen  on  those  coasts,  as  he  would 
have  had  on  the  high  seas,  carrying  on,  under  shelter  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  legitimate  commerce.  The  Government  which  you  ^) 
honorably  reprevSent  has,  with  its  usual  candor  and  magnanimity,  con- 
ceded that  when  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  stopped  in 
time  of  peace  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  groundless  suspicion  of  l)eing 
a  slave  trader,  damages  are  to  be  paid  to  this  Government  not  merely 
to  redress  the  injury  suffered,  but  as  an  apology  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  But  the  case  now  presented  to  you 
is  a  much  stronger  one  than  that  of  a  seizure  on  the  high  seas  of  a 
ship  unjustly  suspected  of  Innng  a  slaver.  When  a  vessel  is  seized  on 
the  high  seas  on  such  a  suspicion,  its  spizure  is  not  on  waters  where  its 
rights,  bas(Hl  ou  prior  and  continuous  ownership,  are  guaranteed  by 
the  sovereign  making  the  seizure.  If  in  such  case  the  pro|)erty  of  the 
owners  is  injured,  it  is,  however  wrongful  the  act,  a  case  of  rare 
occurrence,  on  st»as  comparatively  inifrequented,  with  consequences 
not  verv  far-reaching;  and  if  a  blow  is  struck  at  a  system  of  which 
such  vessel  is  unjustly  supposed  to  be  a  part,  such  system  is  one  whicii 
the  civilized  world  execrates.  But  seizures  of  the  character  of  that 
which  I  now  pres(»nt  to  you  have  no  such  features.  They  are  made  in 
waters  not  only  conquered  and  owned  by  American  fishermen,  but  for 
the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  being  used  by  Captain  Forbes, 
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^aranteed  to  them  by  two  successive  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

"  These  fishermen  also,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  you,  were 
engaged  in  no  nefarious  trade.  They  pursue  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  meritorious  of  industries.  They  gather  from  the  seas,  without 
detriment  to  others,  a  food  which  is  nutritious  and  cheap,  for  the  use 
of  an  immense  population.  They  belong  to  a  stock  of  men  which  con- 
tributed before  the  Revolution  most  essentially  to  British  victories  on 
the  northeastern  Atlantic,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
they  have  shown  since  that  Revolution,  when  serving  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  ancient  valor, 
hardihood,  and  devotion  to  their  flag. 

"  The  indemnity  which  the  United  States  has  claimed,  and  which 
Great  Britain  has  conceded,  for  the  visitation  and  search  of  isolated 
merchantmen  seized  on  remote  African  seas  on  unfounded  suspicion 
of  being  slavers,  it  can  not  do  otherwise  now  than  claim,  with  a 
gravity  which  the  importance  of  the  issue  demands,  for  its  fishermen 
seized  on  waters  in  which  they  have  as  much  right  to  traverse  for  shel- 
ter as  have  the  vessels  by  which  they  are  molested.  This  shelter,  it  is 
important  to  observe,  they  will  as  a  class  be  debarred  from  if  annoy- 
ances such  as  I  now  submit  to  you  are  permitted  to  be  inflicted  on 
them  by  minor  officials  of  the  British  provinces. 

"  Fishermen,  as  you  are  aware,  have  been  considered,  from  the 
usefulness  of  their  occupation,  from  their  simplicity,  from  the  perils 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  from  the  small  quantity  of  provisions 
and  protective  implements  they  are  able  to  carry  with  them,  the  wards 
of  civilized  nations;  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  Great 
Britain  that  she  has  taken  the  position — a  position  now  generally 
accepted — that  even  in  time  of  war  they  are  not  to  be  the  subjects  of 
capture  by  hostile  cruisers.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  this  immunity  thus 
generously  awarded  by  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations,  the  very 
shelter  which  they  own  in  these  seas,  and  which  is  ratified  to  them  by 
two  successive  treaties,  is  to  be  denied  to  them,  not,  I  am  confident, 
by  the  act  of  the  wise,  humane,  and  magnanimous  Government  you 
represent,  but  by  deputies  of  deputies  permitted  to  pursue,  not  unin- 
fluenced by  local  rivalry,  these  methods  of  annoyance  in  fishing  waters 
w^hich  our  fishermen  have  as  much  right  to  visit  on  lawful  errands  as 
those  officials  have  themselves.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  bv  an- 
noyances  and  expulsions  such  as  these  the  door  of  shelter  is  shut  to 
American  fishermen  as  a  class. 

"  If  a  single  refusal  of  that  shelter,  such  as  the  present,  is  sustained, 
it  is  a  refusal  of  shelter  to  all  fishermen  pursuing  their  tasks  on  those 
inhospitable  coasts.     Fishermen  have  not  funds  enough  nor  outfit 

H.  Doc.  551 54 
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enough,  nor,  I  may  add,  recklessness  enough  to  put  into  harbors  where, 
perfect  as  is  their  title,  they  meet  with  such  treatment  as  that  suffered 
by  Captain  Forbes. 

"  To  sanction  such  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  sanction  the  refusal  to 
the  United  States  fishermen  as  a  body  of  that  shelter  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  ancient  right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  solemn  treaty. 
Nor  is  this  all.  That  treaty  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  mutual  conces- 
sions. As  was  stated  by  a  most  eminent  English  judge  in  the  case  of 
Sutton  i\  Sutton  (1  Myl.  &  R.  675),  which  I  have  already  noticed, 
it  was  the  principle  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  of  the  treaties  which 
followed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  the 
'  subjects  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  Empire  should,  notwith- 
standing the  separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment '  of 
the  rights  those  treaties  affirmed.  If,  as  I  can  not  permit  myself  to 
believe,  Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  enjoyment  of  the  plainest  and  most  undeniable  of  these  rights,  the 
consequences  would  be  so  serious  that  they  can  not  be  contemplated 
by  this  Government  but  with  the  greavest  concern." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir' L.  West,  British  uiln.,  Oct.  19.  1886. 
For.  Rel.  1880,  419. 

On  October  20,  188G,  Mr.  Bayard  addressed  to  the  British  luiuister 
another  note  complaining  of  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  the  fi.shing 
schooner  Pearl  Nelson,  at  Arichat.     (For.  Rel.  188G,  421.) 

"  The  committee  of  the  privy  council  have  had  under  considera- 
tion a  dispatch,  dated  November  22,  1886,  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies,  inclosing  letters  from  Mr.  Secretary  Bayard,  bear- 
ing date  19th  October,  and  referring  to  the  cases  of  the  schooners 
Pearl  Nelson  and  Ererett  Steele, 

"  The  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  to  whom  the  dispatch  and 
inclosures  were  referred,  reports  that*  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  an  order  in  council,  passed  on  the 
1 8th  November  last,  containing  a  full  statement  of  facts  regarding  the 
detention  of  the  above-named  vessels,  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Stan- 
hope ;  it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  statement  in  the 
present  report. 

"  The  minister  observes  in  the  first  place  that  the  two  fishing 
schooners  Everett  Steele  and  Pearl  Nelson  were  not  detained  for  anv 
alleged  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1818  or  the  fishery  laws  of 
Canada,  but  solely  for  the  violation  of  the  customs  law.  By  this  law 
all  vessels  of  whatever  character  are  required  to  report  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  immediately  upon  entering  port,  and  are  not  to 
break  bulk  or  land  crew  or  cargo  before  this  is  done. 

"  The  minister  states  that  the  captain  of  the  Everett  Steele  had  on  a 
previous  voyage  entered  the  port  of  Shelburne  on  the  25th  March, 
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1886,  and  after  remaining  for  eight  hours  had  put  to  sea  again  with- 
out reporting  to  the  customs.  For  this  previous  offense  he  was,  upon 
entering  Shelburne  Harbor  on  the  10th  September  last,  detained  and 
the  facts  were  reported  to  the  minister  of  customs  at  Ottawa.  With 
these  facts  was  coupled  the  captain's  statement  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  previous  offense  he  had  been  misled  by  the  deputy  harbor- 
master, from  whom  he  understood  that  he  would  not  be  obliged  to 
report  unless  he  remained  in  harbor  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
minister  accepted  the  statement  in  excuse  and  the  Everett  Steele  was 
allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

''  The  customs  laws  had  been  violated ;  the  captain  of  the  Everett 
Steele  admitted  the  violation,  and  for  this  the  usual  penalty  could 
have  been  legally  enforced.  It  was,  however,  not  enforced,  and  no 
detention  of  the  vessel  occurred  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  report 
the  facts  to  headquarters  and  obtained  the  decision  of  the  minister. 

'*  The  minister  submits  that  he  can  not  discern  in  this  transaction 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  United  States  fishing 
vessels  in  Canadian  waters  or  any  sufficient  case  for  the  protest  of  Mr. 
Bayard. 

The  minister  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pearl  Nelson  no  question 
was  raised  as  to  he?r  being  a  fishing  vessel  or  her  enjoyment  of  any 
privileges  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1818.  Her  captain  was 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  customs  law,  and  of  that  alone,  by 
having,  on  the  day  before  reporting  to  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Arichat,  landed  ten  of  his  crew. 

"  This  he  admitted  upon  oath.  When  the  facts  were  reported  to 
the  minister  of  customs  he  ordered  that  the  vessel  might  proceed 
upon  depositing  $200,  pending  a  fuller  examination.  This  was  done, 
and  the  fuller  examination  resulted  in  establishing  the  violation  of  the 
law  and  in  finding  that  the  penalty  was  legally  enforceable.  The 
minister,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of  the 
captain  as  to  what  constituted  an  infraction  of  the  law,  ordered  the 
deposit  to  be  refunded. 

''In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  violation  of  Canadian  law;  there 
was  jio  lengthened  detention  of  the  vessel ;  the  deposit  was  ultimately 
remitted,  and  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Halifax  expressed 
himself  by  letter  to  the  minister  as  highly  pleased  at  the  result. 

"  The  minister  observes  that  in  this  case  he  is  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  well-founded  grievance  or  any  attempted  denial  of  or  interfer- 
ence with  any  privileges  guaranteed  to  United  States  fishermen  by 
the  treaty  of  1818. 

"  The  minister  further  observes  that  the  whole  argument  and  pro- 
test of  Mr.  Bayard  appears  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  these 
two  vessels  were  subjected  to  unwarrantable  interference  in  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  Canadian  customs 
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law,  and  that  this  interference  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  curtail 
or  deny  the  privileges  of  resort  to  Canadian  harbors  for  the  purposes 
allowed  by  the  treaty  of  1818. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  assumption  is  entirely  incorrect. 

"  Canada  has  a  very  large  extent  of  seacoast  with  numberless  ports, 
into  which  foreign  vessels  are  constantly  entering  for  purposes  of 
trade.  It  becomes  necessary  in  the  interests  of  legitimate  commerce 
that  stringent  regulations  should  be  made  by  compulsory  conformity 
to  which  illicit  traffic  should  be  prevented.  These  customs  refla- 
tions all  vessels  of  all  countries  are  obliged  to  obey,  and  these  they 
do  obey,  without  in  any  way  considering  it  a  hardship.  United 
States  fishing  vessels  come  directly  from  a  foreign  and  not  distant 
country,  and  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  legitimate  Canadian  com- 
merce that  they  should  be  allowed  access  to  our  ports  without  the 
same  strict  supervision  as  is  exercised  over  all  other  foreign  vessels, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  guaranty  against  illicit  traffic  of  large 
dimensions  to  the  injury  of  honest  trade  and  the  serious  diminution 
of  the  Canadian  revenue.  United  States  fishing  vessels  are  cheer- 
fully accorded  the  right  to  enter  Canadian  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  shelter,  repairs,  and  procuring  wood  and  water;  but  in 
exercising  this  right  they  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  independent  of  the 
customs  laws.  They  have  the  right  to  enter  for  the  purposes  set 
forth,  but  there  is  only  one  legal  way  in  which  to  enter,  and  that  is 
by  conformity  to  the  customs  regulations. 

"  When  Mr.  Bayard  asserts  that  Captain  Forbes  had  as  much 
right  to  he.  in  Shelburne  Harbor  seeking  shelter  and  water  '  as  he 
would  have  had  on  the  high  seas  carrying  on  under  shelter  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  legitimate  commerce,'  he  is  undoubtedly  right, 
but  when  he  declares,  as  he  does  in  reality,  that  to  compel  Captain 
Forbes,  in  Shelburne  Harbor,  to  conform  to  Canadian  customs  regu- 
lations, or  to  punish  him  for  their  violation,  is  a  more  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  power  than  '  that  of  seizure  on  the  high  seas  of  a  ship 
unjustly  suspected  of  being  a  slaver,'  he  makes  a  statement  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

"  Customs  regulations  are  made  by  each  country  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  trade  and  commerce,  and  are  enforced  entirely  within  its 
own  territorial  jurisdiction,  while  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  upon  the 
high  seas,  except  under  extraordinary  and  abnormal  circumstances, 
is  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  free  right  of  navigation  com- 
rAon  to  all  nations. 

"As  to  Mr.  Bayard's  observation  that  by  treatment  such  as  that 
experienced  by  the  Everett  Steele,  '  the  door  of  shelter  is  shut  to 
American  fishermen  as  a  class,'  the  minister  expresses  his  belief  that 
Mr.  Bayard  can  not  have  considered  the  scope  of  such  an  assertion 
or  the  inferences  which  might  reasonably  be  drawn  from  it. 
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"  If  a  United  States  fishing  vessel  enters  a  Canadian  port  for 
shelter,  repairs,  or  for  wood  and  water,  her  captain  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  reporting  her  as  having  entered  for  one  of  those  purposes, 
and  the  Everett  Steele  would  have  suffered  no  detention  had  her 
captain,  on  the  25th  March,  simply  reported  his  vessel  to  the  col- 
lector. As  it  was,  the  vessel  was  detained  for  no  longer  time  than  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  decision  of  the  minister  of  customs,  and  the 
penalty  for  which  it  was  liable  was  not  enforced.  Surely  Mr.  Bayard 
does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  for  United  States  fishing 
vessels  total  immunity  from  all  customs  regulations,  or  as  inti- 
mating that  if  they  can  not  exercise  their  privileges  unlawfully  they 
will  not  exercise  them  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  complains  that  the  Pearl  Nelson^  although  seeking 
to  exercise  no  commercial  privileges,  was  compelled  to  pay  commer- 
cial fees,  such  a^  are  applicable  to  trading  vessels.  In  reply  the 
minister  observes  that  the  fees  spoken  of  are  not  '  commercial  fees ;  ■ 
they  are  harbormaster's  dues,  which  all  vessels  making  use  of  legally 
constituted  harbors  are,  by  law,  compelled  to  pay,  and  entirely  irre- 
spective of  any  trading  that  may  be  done  by  the  vessel. 

"  The  minister  observes  that  no  single  case  has  yet  been  brought  to 
his  notice  in  which  any  United  States  fishing  vessel  has  in  any  way 
been  interfered  with  for  exercising  any  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
treaty  of  1818  to  enter  Canadian  ports  for  shelter,  repairs,  wood,  or 
water;  that  the  Canadian  government  would  not  countenance  or 
permit  any  such  interference,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  this  class  when 
trouble  has  arisen  it  has  been  due  to  a  violation  of  Canadian  customs 
law,  which  demands  the  simple  legal  entry  of  the  vessel  as  soon  as 
it  comes  into  port." 

Approved  report  of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada,  embodying 
a  rei)ort  of  the  minister  of  marine  and  flslieriea ;  communicated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington April  4,  1887,  For.  Uel.  1887,  517. 

See  also  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  governor-general  of  Canada,  to 
Mr.  Stanhope,  sec.  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Dec.  20,  1886,  id.  516. 

"  On  October  7,  1886,  the  United  States  fishing  vessel,  the  Marion 

Grimes^  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Alexander  Landry,  a 
Case  of  the  "Ma-  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  her  captain,  ar- 
rived shortly  before  midnight,  under  stress  of 
weather,  at  the  outer  harbor  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia.  The  night 
was  stormy,  with  a  strong  head-wind  against  her,  and  her  sole  object 
was  temporary  shelter.  She  remained  at  the  spot  where  she  anchored, 
which  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  port  of  Shelburne,  no  one  leav- 
ing her  until  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  she  hoisted  sail  in 
order  to  put  to  sea.    She  had  scarcely  started,  however,  before  she  was 
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arrested  and  boarded  by  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Canadian  cruiser  Ter- 
ror, Captain  Landry  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Shelbume,  about 
seven  miles  distant,  to  report  to  the  collector.  When  tlie  report  was 
made,  Captain  Landry  was  informed  that  he  was  fined  $400  for  not 
reporting  on  the  previous  night.  He  answered  that  the  custom-house 
was  not  open  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  outer  harbor.  He 
further  insisted  that  it  was  obvious  from  the  storm  that  caused  him  to 
take  shelter  in  that  harbor,  from  the  shortness  of  his  stay,  and  from 
the  circumstances  that  his  equipments  were  exclusively  for  deep-sea 
fishing,  and  that  he  had  made  no  effort  w^hatever  to  approach  the 
shore,  that  his  object  was  exclusively  to  find  shelter.  The  fine,  how- 
ever, being  imposed  principally  through  the  urgency  of  Captain 
Quigley,  commanding  the  Terror^  Captain  Landry  was  informed  that 
he  was  to  be  detained  at  the  port  of  Shelburne  until  a  deposit  to  meet 
the  fine  was  made.  He  consulted  Mr.  White,  the  United  States  con- 
sular agent  at  Shelburne,  who  at  once  telegraphed  the  facts  to  Mr. 
Phelan,  United  States  consul-general  at  Halifax,  it  being  of  great 
importance  to  Captain  Landry,  and  to'  those  interested  in  his  venture, 
that  he  should  proceed  on  his  voyage  at  once.  Mr.  Phelan  then  tele- 
graphed to  the  assistant  commissioner  of  customs  at  Ottawa  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Captain  Landry  to  have  reported  while  he  was  in 
the  outer  harbor  on  the  8th  instant,  and  asking  that  the  deposit  re- 
quired to  release  the  ve.ssel  be  reduced.  He  was  told  in  reply  that  the 
minister  declined  to  reduce  the  deposit,  but  that  it  might  be  made  at 
Halifax.  Mr.  Phelan  at  once  deposited  at  Halifax  the  $400,  and 
telegraphed  to  Captain  Landry  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  sea. 
On  the  evening  of  October  11  Mr.  Phelan  received  a  telegi'am  from 
Captain  Landry,  who  had  already  been  kept  four  days  in  the  port, 
stating  that  '  the  custom-house  officers  and  Captain  Quigley  '  refused 
to  let  him  go  to  sea.  Mr.  Phelan  the  next  morning  called  on  the  col- 
lector at  Halifax  to  ascertain  if  an  order  had  issued  to  release  the 
vessel,  and  was  informed  that  the  order  had  been  given, '  but  that  the 
collector  and  captain  of  the  cruiser  refused  to  obey  it,  for  the  reason 
that  the  captain  of  the  seized  vessel  hoisted  the  American  flag  while 
she  was  in  custodv  of  Canadian  officials.'  Mr.  Phelan  at  once  tele- 
graphed  this  state  of  facts  to  the  assistant  commissioner  at  Ottawa, 
and  received  in  reply,  under  date  of  August  12,  the  announcement 
that '  collector  has  been  instructed  to  release  the  Grimes  from  customs 
seizure.  This  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  other  charges.' 
On  the  same  day  a  dispatch  from  the  commissioner  of  customs  at 
Ottawa  was  sent  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Halifax  reciting  the 
order  to  release  the  Grimes^  and  saying  '  this  [the  customs]  depart- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  other  charges.  It  is  department  of 
marine/ 
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''  The  facts  as  to  the  flag  were  as  follows : 

^'  On  October  11,  the  Marion  Grimes^  being  then  under  arrest  by 
order  of  local  officials  for  not  immediately  reporting  at  the  custom- 
house, hoisted  the  American  flag.  Captain  Quigley,  who,  represent- 
ing, as  appeared,  not  the  revenue,  but  the  marine  department  of  the 
Canadian  administration,  was,  with  his  '  cruiser,'  keeping  guard  over 
the  vessel,  ordered  the  flag  to  be  hauled  down.  This  order  was 
obeyed;  but  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  flag  was  again  hoisted, 
whereupon  Captain  Quigley  boarded  the  vessel  with  an  armed  crew 
and  lowered  the  flag  himself.  The  vessel  was  finally  released  under 
orders  of  the  customs  department,  being  compelled  to  pay  $8  costs  in 
addition  to  the  deposit  of  $400  above  specified. 

"  The  seriousness  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  Captain  Landry  and 
those  interested  in  his  venture  will  be  understood  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  he  had  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  with  full  supplies  of  bait, 
which  his  detention  spoiled. 

"  You  will  at  once  see  that  the  gi'ievances  I  have  narrated  fall  under 
two  distinct  heads. 

'^  The  first  concerns  the  boarding  by  Captain  Quigley  of  the  Marian 
Grimes  on  the  morning  of  October  8th,  and  compelling  her  to  go  to 
the  town  of  Shelburne,  there  subjecting  her  to  a  fine  of  $400  for 
visiting  the  port  without  reporting,  and  detaining  her  there  arbi- 
trarily four  days,  a  portion  of  which  time  was  after  a  deposit  to 
meet  the  fine  had  been  made. 

"  This  particular  wrong  I  now  proceed  to  consider  with  none  the 
less  gravity,  because  other  outrages  of  the  same  class  have  been  per- 
petrated by  Captain  Quigley.  On  August  18th  last  I  had  occasion, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  annexed  papers,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  minister  at  this  capital  several  instances  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Quigley  on  our  fishing  vessels.  On  October  19,  1886, 
I  had  also  to  bring  to  the  British  minister's  notice  the  fact  that 
Captain  Quigley  had,  on  September  the  10th,  arbitrarily  arrested  the 
Everett  Steele^  a  United  States  fishing  vessel,  at  the  outer  port  of 
Shelburne.  To  these  notes  I  have  received  no  reply.  Copies  are 
transmitted,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  present  instruction,  so  that  the  cases,  as  part  of  a  class,  can 
be  presented  by  you  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  Were  there  no  treaty  relations  whatever  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  were  the  United  States  fishermen  without 
any  other  right  to  visit  those  coasts  than  are  possessed  by  the  fishing 
craft  of  any  foreign  country  simply  as  such,  the  arrest  and  boarding 
of  the  Grimes^  as  above  detailed,  followed  by  forcing  her  into  the 
port  of  Shelburne,  there  subjecting  her  to  fine  for  not  reporting, 
and  detaining  her  until  her  bait  and  ice  were  spoiled,  are  wrongs 
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which  I  am  sure  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prompt  to  redress. 
No  Governments  have  been  more  earnest  and  resolute  in  insisting  that 
vessels  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  foreign  harbors  should  not 
be  subject  to  port  exactions  than  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  So  far  has  this  solicitude  been  carried  that 
both  Governments,  from  motives  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  intei-est 
as  leading  maritime  powers,  have  adopted  many  measures  by  which 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens  or  subjects  arriving  within  their  terri- 
torial waters  may  be  protected  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  For  this 
purpose  not  merely  light-house,s  and  light-ships  are  placed  by  us  at 
points  of  danger,  but  an  elaborate  life-saving  service,  well  equipped 
with  men,  boats,  and  appliances  for  relief,  studs  our  seaboard  in 
order  to  render  aid  to  vessels  in  distress,  without  regard  to  their 
nationality.  Other  benevolent  organizations  are  sanctioned  by  Gov- 
ernment which  bestow  rewards  on  those  who  hazard  their  livens  in 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  vessels  seeking  in  our  waters 
refuge  from  storms.  Acting  in  this  spirit  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  zealous,  not  merely  in  opening  its  ports 
freely,  without  charges  to  vessels  seeking  them  in  storm,  but  in  in- 
sisting that  its  own  vessels,  seeking  foreign  ports  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  exclusively  for  such  shelter,  are  not  under  the  law  of 
nations  subject  to  custom-house  exactions. 

"  '  In  cases  of  vessels  carried  into  British  ports  by  violence  or  stress 
of  weather  [said  Mr.  AVebster  in  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett,  June  28, 
1842]  we  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  from  the  land  with 
the  relation  or  personal  condition  of  those  on  board,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  country;  that  vessels  under  such  circumstances 
shall  enjoy  the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  subjected  to  no  force, 
entitled  to  have  their  immediate  wants  and  necessities  relieved,  and  to 
pursue  their  voyage  without  molestation.' 

"  In  this  case,  that  of  the  Creole^  Mr.  AVheaton,  in  the  Revue  Fran- 
gase  et  ^tvangere  {IX.  345),  and  Mr.  Legare  (4  Op.  At.  Gen.  98), 
both  eminent  publicists,  gave  opinions  that  a  vessel  carried  by  stress 
of  weather  or  forced  into  a  foreign  port  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
such  port;  and  this  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Bates,  the  umpire  of  the 
commission  to  whom  the  claim  was  referred  (Rep.  Com.  of  1853,  244, 
245): 

" '  The  municipal  law  of  England  [so  he  said]  cannot  authorize  a 
magistrate  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  invading  with  an  armed 
force  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  nation  that  has  committed  no  offense, 
and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations  which,  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
the  captain  is  bound  to  preserve  and  enforce  on  board.  These  rights, 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  viz,  the  right  to  navigate  the  ocean 
and  to  seek  shelter  in  case  of  distress  or  other  unavoidable  circum- 
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stances,  and  to  retain  over  the  ship,  her  cargo,  and  passengers,  the  law 
of  her  country,  must  be  respected  by  all  nations,  for  no  independent 
nation  would  submit  to  their  violation.' 

"  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Lord  Ashburton,  who  conducted  the  con- 
troversy in  its  diplomatic  stage  on  the  British  side,  did  not  deny  as  a 
general  rule  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  merely  questioned 
the  applicability  of  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  Nor  has  the 
principle  ever  been  doubted  by  either  Her  Majesty's  Government  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  while,  in  cases  of  vessels  driven 
by  storm  on  inhospitable  coasts,  both  Governments  have  asserted  it, 
sometimes  by  extreme  measures  of  redress,  to  secure  indemnity  for 
vessels  suflFering  under  such  circumstances  from  port  exactions,  or 
from  injuries  inflicted  from  the  shore. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  more  in  conflict  with  the 
humane  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  with  the  law 
of  nations,  than  was  the  conduct  of  Captain  Quigley  toward  the 
vessel  in  question  on  the  morning  of  October  8th. 

"  In  such  coasts,  at  early  dawn,  after  a  stormy  night,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  boats,  on  errands  of  relief,  to  visit  vessels  which  have  been 
struggling  with  storm  during  the  night.  But  in  no  such  errand  of 
mercy  was  Captain  Qiiigley  engaged.  The  Marion  Grimes^  having 
found  shelter  during  the  night's  storm,  was  about  to  depart  on  her 
voyage,  losing  no  time  while  her  bait  was  fresh  and  her  ice  lasted, 
when  she  was  boarded  by  an  armed  crew,  forced  to  go  7  miles  out  of 
her  way  to  the  port,  and  was  there  under  pressure  of  Captain  Quigley, 
against  the  opinion  originally  expressed  of  the  collector,  subjected  to 
a  fine  of  $400  with  costs,  and  detained  there,  as  I  shall  notice  here- 
after, until  her  voyage  was  substantially  broken  up.  I  am  confident 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  as 
a  question  of  international  law,  aside  from  treaty  and  other  rights, 
the  arrest  and  detention  \mder  the  circumstances  of  Captain  Landry 
and  of  his  vessel  were  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  the 
law  of  humanity,  and  that  on  this  ground  alone  the  fine  and  the  costs 
should  be  refunded  and  the  parties  suffering  be  indemnified  for  their 
losses  thereby  incurred. 

"  It  is  not  irrelevant,  on  such  an  issue  as  tlie  present,  to  inquire  into 
the  official  position  of  Captain  Quigley, '  of  the  Canadian  cruiser  Ter- 
ror.'^ He  was,  as  the  term  '  Canadian  cruiser '  used  by  him  enables  us 
to  conclude,  not  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  distinctive  service.  He 
was  not  the  commander  of  a  revenue  cutter,  for  the  head  of  the  cus- 
toms service  disavowed  him.  Yet  he  was  arresting  and  boarding,  in 
defiance  of  law,  a  vessel  there  seeking  shelter,  over-influencing  the 
collector  of  the  port  into  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  hauling  down  with 
his  own  hand  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  was  displayed  over 
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the  vessel,  and  enforcing  arbitrarily  an  additional  period  of  detention 
after  the  deposit  had  been  made,  simply  because  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  refused  to  obey  him  by  executing  an  order  insulting  to  the  flag 
which  the  vessel  bore.  If  armed  cruisers  are  employed  in  seizing, 
harassing,  and  humiliating  storm-bound  vessels  of  the  United  States 
on  Canadian  coasts,  breaking  up  their  voyages  and  mulcting  them 
with  fines  and  costs,  it  is  important  for  reasons  presently  to  be  speci- 
fied that  this  Government  should  be  advised  of  the  fact. 

"  From  Her  Majesty's  Government  redress  is  asked.  And  that 
redress,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter,  is  not  merely  the 
indemnification  of  the  parties  suffering  by  Captain  Quigley's  actions, 
but  his  withdraw^al  from  the  w^aters  where  the  outrages  I  represent 
to  you  have  been  committed. 

"  I  have  already  said  that  the  claims  thus  presented  could  be  abun- 
dantly sustained  by  the  law  of  nations,  aside  from  treaty  and  other 
rights.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  rest  the  case  on  the  law  of  nations. 
It  is  essential  that  the  issue  between  the  United  States  fishing  ves- 
sels and  the  '  cruiser  Terror '  should  be  examined  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  settled  in  regard  not  merely  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  but  to 
the  particular  rights  of  the  parties  aggrieved. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  fishing  vessel  Marion  Grimes  had  as  much 
right  under  the  special  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Shelburne  as  had  the  Canadian  cruiser. 
The  fact  that  the  Grimes  was  liable  to  penalties  for  the  abuse  of 
such  right  of  entrance  does  not  disprove  its  existence.  Captain  Quig- 
ley  is  certainly  liable  to  penalties  for  his  misconduct  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  Captain  Landry  was  not  guilty  of  misconduct  in  enter- 
ing and  seeking  to  leave  that  harbor,  and  had  abused  no  privilege. 
But  whether  liable  or  no  for  subsequent  abuse  of  the  rights,  I  main- 
tain that  the  right  of  free  entrance  into  that  port,  to  obtain  shelter, 
and  whatever  is  incident  thereto,  belonged  as  much  to  the  American 
fishing  vessel  as  to  the  Canadian  cruiser. 

"  The  basis  of  this  right  is  thus  declared  by  an  eminent  jurist  and 
statesman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  the  first  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
pointed by  the  Continental  Congress,  in  instructions  issued  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1782,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  intrusted  by  the  United 
States  with  the  negotiation  of  articles  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  : 

" '  The  arguments  on  which  the  people  of  America  found  their 
claim  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  arise,  first,  from  their 
having  once  formed  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  in  which  state  they 
always  enjoyed  as  fully  as  the  people  of  Britain  themselves  the  right 
of  fishing  on  those  banks.  They  have  shared  in  all  the  wars  for  the 
extension  of  that  right,  and  Britain  could  with  no  more  justice  have 
excluded  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  it  (even  supposing  that  one 
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nation  could  possess  it  to  the  exclusion  of  another)  while  they  formed 
a  part  of  that  Empire  than  they  could  exclude  the  people  of  London 
or  Bristol.  If  so,  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  have  we  lost  that  right? 
If  we  were  tenants  in  common  with  Great  Britain  while  united  with 
her,  we  still  continue  so,  unless  by  our  own  act  we  have  relinquished 
our  title.  Had  we  parted  with  mutual  consent,  we  should  doubtless 
have  made  partition  of  our  common  rights  by  treaty.  But  the  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain  forced  us  to  a  separation  (which  must  be 
admitted,  or  we  have  no  right  to  be  independent) ;  and  it  can  not 
certainly  be  contended  that  those  oppressions  abridged  our  rights  or 
gave  new  ones  to  Britain.  Our  rights,  then,  are  not  invalidated 
by  this  separation,  more  particularly  as  we  have  kept  up  our  claim 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  assigned  the  attempt  of 
Great  Britain  to  exclude  us  from  the  fisheries,  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  recurring  to  arms.' 

"As  I  had  occasion  to  show  in  my  note  to  the  British  minister  in  the 
case  of  the  Everett  Steele^  of  which  a  copy  is  hereto-  annexed,  this 
'  tenancy  in  common,'  held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fisheries,  they  were  to  '  continue  to  enjoy '  under  the  preliminary 
articles  of  1782,  as  well  as  under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783;  and  this 
right,  as  a  right  of  entrance  in  those  waters,  was  reserved  to  them, 
though  with  certain  limitations  in  its  use,  by  the  treaty  of  1818.  I 
might  here  content  myself  with  noticing  that  the  treaty  of  1818, 
herein  reciting  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  ratifying 
a  right  previously  possessed  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States, 
expressly  recognizes  the  right  of  these  fishermen  to  enter  the  '  bays 
or  harbors '  of  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  dominions,  '  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein.'  The  extent  of  other 
recognitions  of  rights  in  the  same  clause  need  not  here  be  discussed. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  placing  an  armed  cruiser  at 
the  mouth  of  a  harbor  in  which  the  United  States  fishing  vassels  are 
accustomed  and  are  entitled  to  seek  shelter  on  their  voyages,  such 
cruiser  being  authorized  to  arrest  and  board  our  fishing  vessels  seek- 
ing such  shelter,  is  an  infraction  not  merely  of  the  law  of  nations,  but 
of  a  solemn  treaty  stipulation.  That,  so  far  as  concerns  the  fisher- 
men so  affected,  its  consequences  are  far-reaching  and  destructive,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  argue.  Fishing  vessels  only  carry  provisions 
enough  for  each  particular  voyage.  If  they  are  detained  several  days 
on  their  way  to  the  fishing  banks  the  venture  is  broken  up.  The 
arrest  and  detention  of  one  or  two  operates  upon  all.  They  cannot 
as  a  class,  with  their  limited  capital  and  resources,  afford  to. run 
risks  so  ruinous.  Hence,  rather  than  subject  themselves  to  even  the 
chances  of  suffering  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Captain  Quigley, '  of  the 
Canadian  cruiser  Terror^  on  some  of  their  associates,  they  might  pre- 
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fer  to  abandon  their  just  claim  to  the  shelter  consecrated  to  tbim  alike 
by  humanity,  ancient  title,  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  treaty,  and 
face  the  gravest  peril  and  the  wildest  seas  in  order  to  reach  their 
fishing  grounds.  You  will  therefore  represent  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  placing  Captain  Quigley  in  the  harbor  of  Shel- 
burne  to  inflict  wrongs  and  humiliation  on  United  States  fishermen 
there  seeking  shelter  is,  in  connection  with  other  methods  of  annoy- 
ance and  injury,  expelling  United  States  fishermen  from  waters, 
access  to  which,  of  great  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  trade,  is 
pledged  to  them  by  Great  Britain,  not  merely  as  an  ancient  right,  but 
as  part  of  a  system  of  international  settlement. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  a  state  of  things  without  grave 
anxiety.  You  can  scarcely  represent  this  too  strongly  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  this  system,  so  imperiled, 
that  the  preliminaries  to  the  article  of  1782,  afterwards  adopted  as 
the  treaty  of  1783,  w^ere  negotiated  at  Paris  by  Dr.  Franklin,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  representing 
I-iord  Shelburne,  then  colonial  secretary,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
treaty  was  finally  agreed  on,  prime  minister.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  Lord  Shelburne,  while  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  when  assailed  by  Great  Britain,  was  nevertheless  unwilling 
that  their  independence  should  be  recognized  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  as  if  it  were  a  concession  wrung  from  Great  Britiiin  by  the 
exigencies  of  war.  His  position  was  that  this  recognition  should 
form  part  of  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  which,  as  is  stated  by  the  court 
in  Sutton  v.  Sutton  (1  Rus.  &  M.  675),  already  noticed  by  me,  the  two 
gi^eat  sections  of  the  British  Empire  agreed  to  separate,  in  their 
articles  of  separation  recognizing  to  each  other's  citizens  or  subjects 
certain  territorial  rights.  Thus  the  continuance  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fisheries  was  recognized  and  guaranteed;  and 
it  was  also  declared  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  whose 
sources  were,  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  geographical  knowledge 
of  that  day,  supposed  to  be  in  British  territory,  should  be  free  and 
open  to  British  subjects  and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Both 
powers  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  further  prosecutions  or 
confiscations  based  on  the  war;  and  in  this  wav  w^ere  secured  the 
titles  to  property  held  in  one  country  by  persons  remaining  loyal  to 
the  other.  This  was  afterwards  put  in  definite  shape  by  the  follow- 
ing article  (Article  X.)  of  Jay's  treaty: 

" '  It  is  agreed  that  British  subjects  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  American  citizens  who  now  hold 
lands  in  the  dominion  of  His  Majesty,  shall  continue  to  hold  them 
according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates  and 
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titles  therein,  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to  whom  they 
please  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives;  and  that  neither  they 
nor  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  said  lands 
and  the  legal  remedies  incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens.' 
-  "  It  was  this  article  which  the  court  in  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  above 
referred  to,  held  to  be  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  '  separation '  of 
1783,  of  perpetual  obligation,  unless  rescinded  by  the  parties,  and 
hence  not  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  continuousness  of  the  reciprocities,  rec- 
ognized by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  I  desire  now  to  dw^ell.  What  I 
am  anxious  you  should  now  impress  upon  the  British  Government  is 
the  fact  that,  as  the  fishery  clause  in  this  treaty,  a  clause  continued 
in  the  treaty  of  1818,  was  a  part  of  a  system  of  reciprocal  recogni- 
tions which  are  interdependent,  the  abrogation  of  this  clause,  not  by 
consent,  but  by  acts  of  violence  and  of  insult,  such  as  those  of  the 
Canadian  cruiser  Tei^or^  would  h^  fraught  with  consequences  which 
I  am  sure  could  not  be  contemplated  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  without  immediate  action  being 
taken  to  avert  them.  To  the  extent  of  the  system  thus  assailed  I 
now  direct  attention. 

"  When  Lord  Shelburne  and  Dr.  Franklin  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  area  on  which  its  recognitions  were  to  operate  was 
limited.  They  covered,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fisheries;  but  the  map 
of  Canada  in  those  days,  as  studied  by  Lord  Shelburne,  gives  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  territory  near  which  the  fisheries  lay. 
Halifax  was  the  only  port  of  entry  on  the  coast;  the  New  England 
States  w^ere  there  and  the  other  nine  provinces,  but  no  organized 
governments  to  the  west  of  them.  It  was  on  this  area  only,  as  well 
as  on  Great  Britain,  that  the  recognitions  and  guarantees  of  the 
treaty  were  at  first  to  operate.  Yet  comparatively  small  as  this  field 
may  now  seem,  it  was  to  the  preservation  over  it  of  certain  reciprocal 
rights  that  the  attention  of  the  negotiators  was  mainly  given.  And 
the  chief  of  these  rights  were:  (1)  the  fisheries,  a  common  enjoyment 
in  which  by  both  parties  took  nothing  from  the  property  of  either; 
and  (2)  the  preservation  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  country 
of  title  to  property  in  the  other. 

"  Since  Lord  Shelburne's  premiership  this  system  of  reciprocity 
and  mutual  convenience  has  progressed  under  the  treaties  of  1842 
and  1846,  so  as  to  give  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  as  well  as  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  free  use  of  the  river  Detroit  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  Bois  Blanc,  and  between  that  island  and  the  American 
and  Canadian  shores,  and  all  the  several  channels  and  passages 
between  the  various  islands  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  river  St. 
Clair  with  the  lake  of  that  name.     By  the  treaty  of  1846  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  common  border  privileges  was  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  still  existing  commercial  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1871  further 
amplified  those  mutual  benefits  by  embracing  the  use  of  the  inland 
waterways  of  either  country,  and  defining  enlarged  privileges  of 
bonded  transit  by  land  and  water  through  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion.  And  not  only  by  treaties 
has  the  development  of  Her  Majesty's  American  dominion,  especially 
to  the  westward,  been  aided  by  the  United  States,  but  the  vigorous 
contemporaneous  growth  under  the  enterprise  and  energj^  of  citizens 
of  the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  has 
been  productive  of  almost  equal  advantages  to  the  adjacent  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Crown,  and  the  favoring  legislation  by  Congress 
has  created  benefits  in  the  way  of  railway  facilities  which  under  the 
sanction  of  State  laws  have  been  and  are  freely  and  beneficially 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  and  their  Government. 

"  Under  this  system  of  energetic  and  cooperative  development  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  has  been  reached  by  the  transcontinental  lines  of 
railway  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  respective  countries,  and, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  United  States  being  the  pioneers  in  this  remarka- 
ble progress,  have  been  happily  able  to  anticipate  and  incidentally  to 
promote  the  subsequent  success  of  their  neighbors  in  British  America. 

"  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  for  you  to  say  to  Lord  Iddesleigh 
that  the  United  States,  in  thus  aiding  in  the  promotion  of  the  pros- 
perity, and  in  establishing  the  security  of  Her  Majesty's  Canadian 
dominions,  claims  no  particular  credit.  It  was  prompted,  in  thus 
opening  its  territory  to  Canadian  use,  and  incidentally  for  Canadian 
growth,  in  large  measure  by  the  consciousness  that  such  good  offices 
are  part  of  a  system  of  mutual  convenience  and  advantage  growing  up 
under  the  treaties  of  peace  and  assisted  by  the  natural  forces  of 
friendly  contiguity.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  witness  with  surprise 
and  painful  apprehension  the  United  States  fishermen  hampered  in 
their  enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  rights  in  the  fisheries. 

"  The  hospitalities  of  Canadian  coasts  and  harbors,  which  are  ours 
by  ancient  right,  and  which  these  treaties  confirm,  cost  Canada  noth- 
ing and  are  productive  of  advantage  to  her  people.  Yet,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  solemn  obligations,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  facilities  and 
assistances  granted  by  th6  United  States,  and  in  a  way  especially  irri- 
tating, a  deliberate  plan  of  annoyances  and  aggressions  has  been 
instituted  and  plainly  exhibited  during  the  last  fishing  season — a  plan 
calculated  to  drive  these  fishermen  from  shores  where,  without  injury 
to  others,  they  prosecute  their  own  legitimate  and  useful  industry. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  if  the  unfriendly  and  unjust  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  cases  now  presented  are  part,  is  sustained  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  serious  results  will  almost  necessarily  ensue, 
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great  as  is  the  desire  of  this  Government  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
good  neighborhood.  Unless  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  effectu- 
ally check  these  aggressions  a  general  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  naturally  be  apprehended  that,  as 
treaty  stipulations  in  behalf  of  our  fishermen,  based  on  their  ancia|it 
rights,  cease  to  be  respected,  the  maintenance  of  the  comprehensive 
svstem  of  mutual  commercial  accommodation  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  could  not  reasonably  be  expected. 

"  In  contemplation  of  so  unhappy  and  undesirable  a  condition  of 
affairs  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
take  immediate  measures  to  avert  its  possibility. 

"  With  no  other  purpose  than  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
will  and  the  promotion  of  international  amity,  I  ask  you  to  represent 
to  the  statesmen  charged  with  the  administration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  action  of  Canadian 
officials  in  excluding  American  fishermen  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
treaty  rights  in  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
British  North  America. 

"'  The  action  of  Captain  Quigley  in  hauling  down  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Marion  Grimes  has  naturallv  aroused  much 
resentment  in  this  country,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some- 
what excited  popular  comment ;  and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  account 
for  so  extraordinary  and  unwarranted  an  exhibition  of  hostility  and 
disrespect  by  that  official.  I  must  suppose  that  only  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  international  comity  and  propriety  and 
overheated  zeal  as  an  officer  of  police  could  have  permitted  such 
action ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  upon  the  facts  being  made  known  by 
you  to  Her  Majesty's  (xovernment,  it  will  at  once  be  disavowed,  a 
fitting  rebuke  be  administered,  and  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
Captain  Quigley 's  offense  l>e  prevented. 

"  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  until  after  con- 
demnation by  a  prize  court  that  the  national  flag  of  a  ve^ssel  seized  as  a 
prize  of  war  is  hauled  down  by  her  captor.  Under  the  fourteenth 
section  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Navy  Regulations  of  the 
United  States  the  rule  in  such  cases  is  laid  down  as  follows: 

"  'A  neutral  vessel,  seized,  is  to  wear  the  flag  of  her  own  country 
until  she  is  adjudged  to  be  a  lawful  prize  by  a  competent  court.' 

"  But,  a  fortiori^  is  this  principle  to  apply  in  cases  of  customs  seiz- 
ures, where  fines  only  are  imposed  and  where  no  belligerency  what- 
ever exists.  In  the  port  of  New  York,  and  other  of  the  countless 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  are  merchant  vessels  to-day  flying  the 
British  flag  which  from  time  to  time  are  liable  to  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  customs  laws  and  regulations.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
any  official,  assuming,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  represent  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States,  would  under  such  circumstances  order 
down  or  forcibly  haul  down  the  British  flag  from  a  vessel  charged 
with  such  irregularity;  and  I  now  assert  that  if  such  act  were  com- 
mitted, this  Government,  after  being  informed  of  it,  would  not  wait 
f^  a  complaint  from  Great  Britain,  but  would  at  once  promptly 
reprimand  the  parties  concerned  in  such  misconduct  and  would  cause 
proper  expression  of  regret  to  be  made. 

"A  scrupulous  regard  for  international  respect  and  courtesy  should 
mark  the  intercourse  of  the  officials  of  these  two  great  and  friendly 
nations,  and  anything  savoring  of  the  contrary  should  be  unhesitat- 
ingly and  emphatically  rebuked.  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  views 
will  find  ready  acquiescence  from  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  Lord  Iddesleigh  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  and,  if  desired,  leave  with  him  a  copy.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  mln.  to  England,  No.  452.  Nov. 
0,  188G,  For.  Rel.  1886,  302. 

December  7,  1886,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  by  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  communicated  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  dispatch  from  the  acting  Governor-General  of  Canada,  "  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  Dominion  government  at  the  action  of  the  captain 
of  the  Canadian  cutter  Terror  in  lowering  the  United  States  flag 
from  the  United  States  fishing  schooner  J/aW^w<  Grimes ^^"^  while  she 
was  under  detention  at  Shelburne. 

The  dispatch  of  the  Acting  Governor-General  inclosed  a  copy  of  an 
approved  minute  of  the  privy  council  ol  Canada,  reading  as  follows: 

"  On  a  report,  dated  the  14th  October,  from  the  Hon.  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  for  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  stating  that  on 
Monday,  the  11th  October  instant,  the  United  States  fishing  schooner 
Marioii  Grimes^  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  under  detention  at  Shel- 
burne, Nova  Scotia,  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  port  for  an 
infraction  of  the  customs  regulations;  that  while  so  detained,  and 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Canadian  government  cutter  Terror^ 
the  captain  of  the  Marion  Grimes  hoisted  the  United  States  flag. 

"  The  minister  further  states  that  it  appears  that  Capain  Quigley, 
of  the  Terror^  considered  such  act  as  an  intimation  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  rescue  the  vessel,  and  requested  Captain  Landry  to 
take  the  flag  down.  This  request  was  complied  with.  An  hour 
later,  however,  the  flag  was  again  hoisted,  and  on  Captain  Landry 
being  asked  if  his  vessel  had  been  released,  and  replying  that  she 
had  not.  Captain  Quigley  again  requested  that  the  flag  be  lowered. 
This  was  refused,  when  Captain  Quigl^  himself  lowered  the  flag, 
acting  under  the  belief  that  while  the  Marion  Grimes  was  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  customs  authorities,  and  until  her  case  had  been  adjudi- 
cated upon,  the  vessel  had  no  right  to  fly  the  United  States  flag. 

"  The  minister  regrets  that  he  should  have  acted  with  undue  zeal, 
although  Captain  Quigley  may  have  been  technically  within  his 
right  while  the  vessel  was  in  the  custody  of  the  law. 

''  The  committee  advise  that  your  excellency  be  moved  to  forward 
a  copy  of  this  minute,  if  approved,  to  the  right  honorable  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  to  Her  Majesty's  minister  at 
Washington,  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Canadian  government  at 
the  occurrence." 

A  copy  of  the  British  minister's  note  and  of  the  accompanying 
papers  were  sent  to  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  London, 
with  an  instruction  saying:  '"As  this  occurrence  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  instruction  to  you  by  me,  on  the  6th  ultimo,  whereby 
you  were  requested  to  bring  the  incident  to  the  attention  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  of  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  Canadian  government  and  of  their  expression  of  regret  for  the 
action  of  the  officer  referred  to." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  min.  to  England,  Dec.  13,  1886, 
For.  Rel.  1887,  451. 

The  note  of  the  British  minister  of  Decemher  7,  1880,  is  printed  in  For- 
eign Relations,  1880,  491. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1887,  it  was  provided 

that  whenever  the  President  should  he  satisfied  that 
1887  **  '  American  fishing  vessels  or  fishermen  w^ere  or  then 
lately  had  been  "  denied  or  abridged  "  in  the  waters 
of  the  British  dominions  of  North  America  in  the  enjoyment  of  any 
rights  secured  to  them  by  treaty  or  law,  or  unjustly  vexed  or  harassed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  or  subjected  in  respect  thereof  to  un- 
reasonable restrictions,  regulations,  or  requirements,  or  otherwise  un- 
justly vexed  or  harassed ;  or  that  any  such  vessels  or  fishermen,  hav- 
ing a  permit  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  touch  and  trade, 
were  or  then  lately  had  l)een  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  in  the 
same  manner  as  trading  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation,  or  were 
unjustly  vexed  or  harassed  in  the  matter,  or  j)revented  from  purchas- 
ing such  supplies  as  might  be  lawfully  sold  to  trading  vessels  of  the 
most  favored  nation;  or  that  any  other  United  States  vessels,  their 
masters  or  crews,  were  or  then  latelv  had  been  denied  anv  of  the 
privileges  accorded  in  such  dominions  to  vessels,  masters,  or  crews  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  or  were  unjustly  vexed  or  harassed  in 
respect  thereof,  it  should  in  any  or  all  of  such  casi^s  be  the  duty  of 
the  President,  in  his  discretion,  by  proclamation  to  deny  to  vessels, 

H.  Doc.  551 55 
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their  masters  and  crews,  of  the  British  dominions  of  North  America 
any  entrance  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States  (with  such  excep- 
tions in  regard  to  distress  or  need  of  suppliers  as  should  seem  proper), 
and  also  to  deny  entry  of  fresh  fish  or  salt  fish  or  any  other  pro<luct 
of  the  dominions  in  question  or  other  goods  coming  from  such  do- 
minions into  the  United  States.  The  President  was  authorized,  in 
his  discretion,  to  apply  his  proclamation  to  any  or  all  of  the  subjects 
specified,  and  to  revoke,  qualify,  or  renew  it  from  time  to  time  as  he 
might  deem  necessary  to  the  full  and  just  execution  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  The  penalty  of  forfeiture  was  prescril>ed  for  any  en- 
trance of  vessels  and  goods  contrary  to  proclamation,  while  every 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  of  any  proclamation 
under  it  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.* 

For  lists  of  vessels  seized,  see  S.  Ex.  Doc.  55,  49  Cong.  2  sess. ;  S.  Mis, 
Doc.  54,  49  Cong.  2  sess. ;  IL  Report  4087,  49  Cong.  2  sess.  27-34 ; 
Confld.  S.  Rep.  3,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  45-60. 

See  report  of  Mr.  Belmont,  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs,  Jan.  18,  1887. 
H.  Report  3048,  49  Cong.  2  sess. ;  res.  of  Mr.  Gorman,  Jan.  18,  1887. 
S.  Mis.  D.O0.  33,  40  (^ong.  2  sess. ;  rei)ort  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Jan.  19.  1887,  S.  Rep.  1683,  49  Cong.  2  sess. 
part  1,  pp.  xvi.  280;  part  2,  pp.  95,  with  maps;  rei>ort  of  Mr.  Belmout, 
Com.  on  For.  Aflf.,  Feb.  16,  1887,  II.  Report  4087,  49  Cong.  2  sess.,  re- 
port of  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Frye,  and  Morgan,  Com.  on  For.  Rel.,  Feh. 
28,  1887,  S.  Rep.  1981,  49  Cong.  2  sess. 

See,  also,  message  of  Feb,  8,  1887,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  153,  49  Cong.  2  sess. :  S. 
Ex.  Doc.  73,  50  Cong.  1  sess. ;  Consular  Reports,  No.  77,  April,  1887. 

6.  Unratified  Treaty,  1888. 

§  168. 

The  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  under  the  foregoing 
act,  continued  the  negotiations  for  an  adjustment.  They  resulted  in 
the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Brit- 
ain in  conference  at  Washington,  November  22,  1887.^  On  February 
15,  1888,  a  treaty  was  signed,  and  on  the  same  day  communications 
were  exchanged  which  were  designed  to  provide,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years,  a  modus  vivendi  pending  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.*^ 

By  the  treaty  provision  was  made  for  the  delimitation  of  what  were 
to  be  considered  as  exclusivelv  British  waters  under  the  convention  of 


o  24  Stat.  475 ;  For.  Rel.  1887,  4G6. 

6  See,  particularly,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  56-65,  112-119. 
c  H.  Ex.  Doc.  434,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  9-20.     See,  also,  S.  Ex.  Doc  127,  50  Conj;. 
X  sess. 
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October  20,  1818.«  It  was  agreed  that  the  three  marine  miles  under 
that  convention  should  be  measured  seaward  from  low-water  mark, 
and  that  at  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  the  distance  should,  except  where 
it  was  otherwise  provided,  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn 
across  the  part  nearest  the  entrance,  at  the  first  point  where  the  width 
did  not  exceed  ten  marine  miles.^  Specific  stipulations,  however, 
were  made  as  to  the  line  in  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  Bay  of  Miramichi, 
Egmont  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Fortune  Bay,  Sir  Charles  Hamilton 
Sound,  Barrington  Bay,  Chedabucto  and  St.  Peter's  bays,  Mira  Bay, 
Placentia  Bay,  and  St.  Mary's  Bay.^ 

It  was  provided  that  United  States  fishing  vessels  entering  the  bays 
or  harbors  in  question  should  conform  to  harbor  regulations  common 
to  them  and  to  fishing  vessels  of  Canada  or  of  Newfoundland;  that 
they  need  not  report,  enter,  or  clear  when  putting  into  such  bays  or 
harbors  for  shelter  or  repairing  damages,  nor  when  putting  in  out- 
side the  limits  of  established  ports  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing wood  or  of  obtaining  water,  unless  they  remained  in  port 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  exclusive  of  Sundays  or  legal  holidays, 
or  communicated  with  the  shore  therein;  that  they  should  not  be 
liable  in  such  bays  or  harbors  for  compulsory  pilotage,  nor,  when  put- 
ting in  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages,  of  purchas- 
ing wood,  or  of  obtaining  water,  for  harbor  dues,  tonnage  dues,  buoy 
dues^  light  dues,  or  other  similar  dues;  <*  that  they  might,  when  enter- 
ing under  stress  of  weather  or  other  casualty,  unload,  reload,  trans- 
ship, or  sell,  subject  to  customs  laws  and  regulations,  all  fish  on 
board,  when  necessary  as  incidental  to  repairs,  and  might  replenish 
outfits,  provisions,  and  supplies  damaged  or  lost  by  disaster,  and,  in 
case  of  death  or  sickness,  enjoy  all  needful  facilities,  including  the 
shipping  of  crews ;  that  licenses  to  purchase,  for  the  homeward  voyage, 
such  provisions  and  supplies  as  were  ordinarily  sold  to  trading  ves- 
sels should  be  granted  to  United  States  fishing  vessels  promptly  and 
without  charge;  that  such  vessels,  having  obtained  licenses  in  this 
manner,  should  "  also  be  accorded  upon  all  occasions  such  facilities 
for  the  purchase  of  casual  or  needful  provisions  and  supplies  as  are 
ordinarily  granted  to  trading  vessels,"  but  that  such  provisions 
or  supplies  should  not  be  obtained  by  barter,  nor  purchased  for  resale 
or  traffic;^  and  that  fishing  vessels  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
should  have  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  all  the  privi- 
leges secured  by  the  treaty  to  American  fishing  vessels  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  make 
regulations  for  the  conspicuous  exhibition  by  every  United  States 
fishing  vessel  of  an  official  number  on  each  bow.^ 

aArts.  I.-VIII.  c  Art.  IV.  e  Art.  XI. 

ft  Art  III.  *Art.X.  /Art  XIII. 
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It  was  stipulated  that  the  penalties  for  "  unlawfully  fishing ''  in 
prohibited  waters  might  extend  to  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
and  that,  for  "  preparing  in  such  waters  to  unlawfully  fish  therein,"' 
the  penalty  should  be  fixed  by  the  court,  not  to  exceed  thojse  for 
unlawfully  fishing;  and  that  for  any  other  violation  of  the  fishery 
laws  the  penalty  should  be  fixed  by  the  court,  not  to  exceed  three 
dollars  a  ton  of  tKe  vessel  concerned.  Trial,  except  on  appeal,  was 
to  be  at  the  place  of  detention,  unless  the  judge  should,  on  the  ri^quost 
of  the  defence,  order  it  to  be  held  elsewhere.  There  were  to  \ye 
proper  appeals  available  to  the  defense  only;  and  judgments  of  for- 
feiture were  to  he  reviewed  by  the  governor-general  of  Canada  in 
council,  or  the  governor  in  council  of  Newfoundland,  before  being 
executed." 

Finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  whenever  the  United  States  should 
remove  the  duty  from  the  fishery  products  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, the  like  products  of  fisheries  carried  on  by  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land ;  and  that,  upon  such  removal  of  duties,  and  so  long  as  it  should 
last,  the  privilege  of  entering  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  ports, 
bays,  and  harbors  should  be  accorded  to  United  States  fishing  ves- 
sels by  annual  licenses,  free  of  charge,  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  bait,  ice,  seines,  lines,  and  all  other  supplies 
and  outfits;  (2)  transshipment  of  catch,  for  transport  by  any  means 
of  conveyance;  (3)  shipping  of  crews.  It  was  further  stipulated 
that  supplies  should  not  he  obtained  by  barter,  but  that  bait  might 
be  so  obtained ;  and  that  the  like  privileges  should  be  given  to  Cana- 
dian and  Newfoundland  fishing  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the 
United  States.^ 

After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  the  British  plenipotentiaries  pre- 
sented the  following  paper : 

Modm  Vivendi.  „  rpj^^  ^^^^^^  having  been  signed,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries desire  to  state  that  they  have  been  considering  the  posi- 
tion which  will  l)e  ci*eated  bv  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
fishing  season  before  the  treaty  can  possibly  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  Newfoundland. 

''  In  the  absence  of  such  ratification  the  old  conditions,  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  nnich  friction  and  irritation,  might  be  revived,  and 
might  interfere  with  the  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  treaty  by 
the  legislative  bodies  concerned. 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  further  object  of  afford- 
ing evidence  of  their  anxious  desire  to  promote  good  feeling  and  to 

a  Art  XIV.  ft  Art  XV. 
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remove  all  possible  subjects  of  controversy,  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries are  ready  to  make  the  following  temporary  arrangement  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years,  in  order  to  afford  a  '  modus  vivendi ' 
pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty : 

"  1.  For  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  present  date, 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  shall  be  granted  to  United  States  fish- 
ing vessels  by  annual  licenses  at  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  ton  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  : 

"  The  purchase  of  bait,  ice,  seines,  lines,  and  all  other  supplies  and 
outfits. 

"  Transshipment  of  catch  and  shipping  of  crews. 

'*  2.  If  during  the  continuance  of  this  arrangement  the  United 
States  should  remove  the  duties  on  fish,  fish-oil,  whale  and  seal-oil 
(and  their  coverings,  packages,  etc.),  the  said  licenses  shall  be  issued 
free  of  charge. 

"  3.  United  States  fishing  vessels  entering  the  bays  and  harbors  of 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada  or  of  Newfoundland  for  any  of  the  four 
purposes  mentioned  in  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of  October  20, 
1818,  and  not  remaining  therein  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  shall 
not  be  required  to  enter  or  clear  at  the  custom-house,  providing  that 
they  do  not  communicate  with  the  shore. 

"  4.  Forfeiture  to  be  exacted  only  for  the  oflFences  of  fishing  or  pre- 
paring to  fish  in  territorial  waters. 

"  5.  This  arrangement  to  take  eflFect  as  soon  as  the  necessary  meas- 
ures can  be  completed  by  the  colonial  authorities. 

"  J.  Chamberlain. 

"  L.  S.  Sackville  West. 

"  Charles  Tupper. 

"  Washington,  February  15^  1888^ 

To  this  communication  the  American  plenipotentiaries  made  the 
following  reply : 

"  The  American  plenipotentiaries  having  received  the  communica- 
tion of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  of  this  date  conveying  their  plan 
for  the  administration  to  be  observed  by  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  during  the  period  which 
may  be  requisite  for  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty 
this  day  signed,  and  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  by  the  resi)ective 
governments  therein  proposed,  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction 
with  this  manifestation  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  by  the  means  referred  to,  to  maintain  the  relations 
of  good  neighborhood  between  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  and  the  United  States;  and  they  will  convey  the  communi- 
cation of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  same  may  be  by  him  made 
known  to  the  Senate  for  its  infontiation,  together  with  the  treaty, 
when  the  latter  is  submitted  to  that  body  for  ratification. 

"T.  F.  Bayard. 
"  W1LLL1.M  L.  Putnam. 
"  James  B.  Angell. 
"  Washington,  February  16^  1888^  « 

The  treaty  was  communicated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
Bubiequent   hit-    February  20,   1888,  with  a  message  recommending 
tory.  its  approval.^    May  7,  1888,  a  report  was  made  from 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  adverse  to  ratifi- 
cation. x\  minority  report  also  was  presented.^  The  treaty  was 
debated  in  open  session.  August  21,  1888,  the  resolution  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  failed  by  a  vote  of  27  yeas  to  30 
nays.**  August  23,  1888,  President  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress  a 
message  in  which  he  stated  that,  as  the  Senate  had  rejected  the  treaty 
without  any  apparent  disposition  to  alter  or  amend  it,  and  with 
indications  of  the  opinion  that  no  negotiation  should  then  be  con- 
ducted touching  the  matter  at  issue,  he  turned  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  plan  of  retaliation  as  a  mode  which  still  remained  of  treating 
the  situation.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  fisheries,  he 
also  dealt  with  the  subject  of  discrimination  in  tolls  and  charges  in 
the  use  of  the  Canadian  canals  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
under  Article  XXVII.  of  the  treaty  of  AVashington.  He  recom- 
mended, as  measures  of  retaliation,  the  suspension  of  the  bonded 

oFor  the  form  of  the  Hcense  subsequently  issued  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment under  this  modus  vivendi,  see  For.  Rel.  1888,  I.  808. 

Under  the  bait  act  of  1889  licenses  also  were  Issued  by  the  Newfoundland 
government  to  foreign  fishing  vessels,  Including  vessels  of  the  I>ominlon  of 
Canada.  Llceuvses  Issued  by  the  Dominion  under  the  modus  vivendi  were  not 
good  in  Newfoundland.  (Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dawes,  May  7,  1890, 
177  MS.  Dom.  Let,  421.) 

As  to  the  proix)sed  reciprocity  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Newfoundland,  known  as  the  "  Blaine-Bond  convention,"  and  the  protest  of 
Canada  against  it,  see  Canadian  House  of  Commons  papers  containing  the  mes- 
sage of  the  governor-general  of  .Tune  3,  1891,  p.  85.  At  page  82  of  the  same 
document  may  he  found  a  note  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  British  minister,  of  April  1,  1891,  referring  to  a  negotiation  to  be 
held  with  representatives  of  Canada  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  commer- 
cial relations.    The  opening  of  the  conference  was  finally  fixed  for  Oct  12,  1891. 

6  H.  Ex,  Doc.  434,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  9-13;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50  Cong.  1  sess. 
127-131. 

cThe  majority  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Sherman,  Edmunds,  Frye, 
Evarts,  and  Dolph ;  the  minority  report  by  Messrs.  Morgan,  Saulsbury,  Brown, 
and  Payne.  (S.  Report  3,  Conf.  50  Cong.  1  sess.)  The  reiwrts  were  made 
public. 

«*  Congressional  Record,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  7768. 
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transit  system,  maintaining  in  this  relation  that  Article  XXIX.  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  was  no  longer  in  force,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  legislation  as  should  impose  on  Canadian  vessels  and  cargoes 
navigating  the  canals  of  the  United  Statas  the  same  rule  of  discrimi- 
nation as  was  applied  to  United  States  vessels  and  cargoes  on  the 
Canadian  canals.*» 

No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

^'The  questions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  rights  of  American  fishennen,  under  treaty  and  inter- 
national comity,  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, I  regret  to  say  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

"  These  matters  were  fully  treated  in  my  message  to  the  Senate  of 
February  20,  1888,  together  with  which  a  convention,  concluded 
under  my  authority  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  15th  of 
February  last,  for  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  misunderstanding, 
was  submitted  by  me  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

"  This  treaty  having  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  I  transmitted  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  on  the  23d  of  August  last,  reviewing  the 
transactions  and  submitting  for  consideration  certain  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  concerning  the  important  questions  involved. 

"Afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  September,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  I  again  communicated  fully  all  the  information  in  my 
possession  as  to  the  action  of  the  government  of  Canada  affecting  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States, 
including  the  treatment  of  American  fishing  vessels  in  the  ports  and 
waters  of  British  North  America. 

"These  communicjitions  have  all  been  published,  and  therefore 
opened  to  the  knowledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  although  two 
were  addressed  to  the  Senate  alone. 

"  Comment  upon  or  repetition  of  their  contents  would  be  super- 
fluous, and  T  am  not  aware  that  anything  has  since  occurred  which 
should  be  added  to  the  facts  therein  stated.  Therefore,  I  merely 
repeat,  as  applicable  to  the  present  time,  the  statement  which  will  be 
found  in  my  message  to  the  Senate  of  September  12th  last, '  that  since 
March  3,  1887,  no  case  has  been  reported  to  the  Department  of  State 
wherein  complaint  has  been  made  of  unfriendly  or  unlawful  treat- 
ment of  American  fishing  vessels  on  the  part  of  the  (^madian  authori- 
ties, in  w^hich  reparation  was  not  promptly  and  satisfactorily  obtained 
by  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Halifax.' 

"  Having  essayed,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  to  procure  by  nego- 
tiation the  settlement  of  a  long-standing  cause  of  dispute,  and  U) 
remove  a  constant  menace  to  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries, 

a  H.  Kx.  Doe.  4.'54,  50  Cong.  1  sess. 
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and  continuing  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  February  last, 
which  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  did  supply  '  a  sat- 
isfactory, practical,  and  final  adjustment  upon  a  basis  honorable  and 
just  to  both  parties  of  the  difficult  and  vexed  question  to  which  it 
related,'  and  having  subsequently  and  unavailingly  recommended 
other  legislation  to  Congress  which  I  hoped  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
exigency  created  by  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  I  now  again  invoke 
the  earnest  and  immediate  attention  of  the  Congreas  to  the  condition 
of  this  important  que^stion,  as  it  now  stands  before  them  and  the 
country,  and  for  the  settlement  of  which  I  am  deeply  solicitous/' 

Presideut  (Cleveland,  Annual  Message.  Deo.  3,  1888,  For.  Rel.  1888.  I. 
pp.  x-xi. 

The  messages  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  extract  may  be  found  In  the 
following  documents:  Message  of  Feb.  20,  1888,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  434, 
50  Cong.  1  sess.  pp.  9-13 ;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  113,  50  Cong.  1  sess.  127-131 ; 
message  of  Aug.  23,  1888,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  434,  50  Cong.  1  sess ;  message 
of  Sept.  12,  1888,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  2(55.  50  Cong.  1  sess. 

In  connection  with  the  discussions  of  1880-1888,  we  may  refer  to  th«» 
following  prints : 

The  United  States  and  the  Northeastern  Fisheries:  A  History  of  the 
Fishery  Question.  By  Charles  B.  Elliott,  LL.  B.,  Mlnneaiwlls,  1887, 
151  pp. 

Isham,  The  Fishery'  Question :  New*  York,  1887. 

A  paper  read  by  the  Hon  William  L.  Putnam,  of  Portland,  Maine.  March 
28,  1887,  before  the  Fraternity,  a  social  and  literary  club. 

Diplomatic  Fly-Sheets,  Tuesday,  March  15.  1887,  containing  a  report  by 
the  St.  Pancras  foreign  affairs  committee  on  "  The  alleged  *  Rights 
of  American  fishermen  in  British  North- American  waters.' " 

A  letter  of  William  A.  Day,  counsel  for  the  (irand  Trunk  Railway  Cam- 
pany,  of  Canada,  to  the  Hon.  William  Wlndom,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  matter  of  consular  sealing  of  goods  for  transporta- 
tion through  Canada.  [No  date.]  This  letter  maintains  the  con- 
tinuing force  of  Art.  XXIX  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

The  Fisheries  Dispute.  By  John  Jay,  late  minister  to  Vienna  :  New  York, 
1887.  As  may  be  seen  at  p.  9  of  this  pamphlet,  the  author  of  It 
argues  uix)n  the  assumption,  the  grounds  of  which  are  not  disclosed, 
that  the  convention  of  1818  was  "  susi)ended,"  in  the  sense  of  l)eing 
supplanted  by  the  treaties  of  1854  and  1871.  As  has  been  seen,  these 
treaties  merely  granted  for  a  term  of  years  and  for  specific  considera- 
tions certain  privileges  which  were  not  secured  by  the  convention 
of  1818. 

For  references  to  fisheries  correspondence,  see  pp.  31 7-322. of  Martinis 
General  Index  to  the  Dip.  Cor.  and  For.  Rel.  of  the  United  States, 

"  On  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  an 
eifort  has  been  apparent  during  the  season  just  ended  to  administer 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  fisheries  with  as  little 
occasion  for  friction  as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representa- 
tions of  this  Government  in  respect  of  cases  of  undue  hardship  or 
(»f  harsh  interpretations  have  Ix^en  in  most  cases  met  with  measui-es 
of  transitory  relief.     It  is  trusted  that  the  attainment  of  our  just 
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rights  under  existing  treaties  and  in  virtue  of  the  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  two  contiguous  countries  will  not  be  long  deferred  and 
that  all  existing  causes  of  difference  may  be  equitably  adjusted." 

President  Harrison,  annual  message,  Dec.  3,  1889. 

See  report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Relations  with  Canada, 
July  21,  1890,  S.  Rei)ort  1530.  51  Cong.  1  sesa. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  Howard  Holhrook,  under  the  Newfoundland  bait 
act  of  1889,  see  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  min.  to 
England,  March  30,  1891,  MS.  Inst.  Gr.  Br.  XXIX.  439;  also,  as  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Rapid  TranMiy  under  the  same  act,  see  Mr.  Uhl, 
Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Sept.  4,  1894,  198  MS.  Dom.  Let 
47G.  The  act  requires  a  license  to  be  obtained  for  any  exportation 
of  herring  to  foreign  parts,  and  requires  the  licensee  to  give  bond  for 
the  landing  of  the  cargo  in  the  foreign  country. 

The  Frederick  Oerring,  jr.,  having  been  condemned  for  unlawful  fishing  in 
territorial  waters,  was  afterwards  restored  on  payment  of  a  nominal 
fine,  with  costs,  it  being  alleged  in  extenuation  that  the  vessel  caught 
a  seine  full  of  mackerel  outside  and  drifted  inside  the  line  while 
removing  the  fish  from  the  seine.  Gratification  with  the  decision  was 
expressed  by  the  Department  of  State.  (Mr.  Day,  Act.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Hay,  min.  to  England,  July  19.  1897,  MS.  Inst.  Gr.  Br.  XXXII. 
172.) 

As  to  the  fine  imposed  on  the  American  schooner  Carrie  E.  Phillips  at 
Shelburno,  see  Mr.  Day,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treas.  Feb. 
9,  1808,  225  MS.  Dom.  Let.  335. 

On  the  representation  of  the  Pritish  ambassador  that  American  fishing 
vessels  were  in  the  practice  of  resorting  to  Canadian  waters  and 
engaging  in  commercial  transactions,  without  reporting  their  pres- 
ence and  business  to  the  customs  authorities,  as  required  by  the  local 
laws  and  regulations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  requested 
to  communicate  the  complaint  to  the  officials  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  Eastport,  Maine,  whence  the  vessels  complained  of  procee<led, 
with  instructions  to  notify  such  vessels  sailing  from  those  i)orts 
"  that  the  practice  referred  to  will  subject  them  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and  that  in  view  of  the  nego- 
tiations now  pending  between  the  Governments  for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  fishing  rights  all  causes  of  irritation  should  l>e 
avoided."  (Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sec.  of  Treas.  Nov.  4,  1898, 
232  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  470.) 

As  to  fishing  in  Dixon  Entrance  and  Hecate  Strait  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
see  Mr.  Adee,  2nd.  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eatocic,  Oct.  28,  1897, 
222  MS.  Dom.  Let.  59. 

For  an  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  see  For.  Kel.  1904,  329. 

February  15,  1892,  a  tentative  understanding  was  reached  between 
Mr.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delegates  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  two  experts  to  consider  and  report  upon  (1)  the  prevention  of 
destructive  methods  of  fishing  in  the  territorial  and  contiguous 
waters  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  waters  outside  their  territorial 
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limits;  (2)  the  prevention  of  the  polluting  and  obstruction  of  such 
contiguous  waters  to  the  detriment  of  fishing  and  navigation;  (3) 
the  closed  seasons  which  should  bo  observed  in  such  waters;  and  (4) 
the  restocking  and  replenishing  of  such  w^aters  with  fish.  A  formal 
agreement  to  this  effect  was  concluded  by  an  exchange  of  notes.*  Mr. 
Richard  Rathbun,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  w^as  ap- 
pointed commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.^  President 
Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3,  1894,  stated  that  the 
preliminary  investigations  of  the  commission  were  in  progress.  Tlie 
time  for  the  conclusion  of  these  investigations  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended.^ The  report  of  the  commission  was  communicated  to  Con- 
gress February  24, 1897.* 

The  subject  of  the  fisheries  was  embraced  in  the  work  of  the  joint 
high  commission  of  1898-99,  whose  labors  were  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  differences  touching  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

V.  WHALE  FISHERIES. 
§169. 

In  May,  1799,  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
in  London  of  what  purported  to  be  a  proclamation  issued  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Pringle,  commanding  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forbidding 
all  vessels,  except  British,  to  kill  whales  or  seals  on  the  coast  of  that 
colony  within  five  leagues  of  land,  and  threatening,  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  orders,  to  seize  them  and  send  them  to  the  Cape  to  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  law.  It  was  stated  that  the  American 
whaling  ship  Joanna  had  apparently  been  interfered  with  under  the 
order,  which  the  United  States  conceived  to  be  "  unlawful;  "  and  the 
minister  was  instructed  to  lay  the  subject  before  Lord  Grenville. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  min.  to  England,  May  11,  1799, 
MS.  Inst,  to  U.  States  Ministers,  V.  127. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  complaints  have  been 
received  from  the  Russian  Government  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 

o  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Herbert,  British  chargf-,  Oct.  4,  1892,  For. 
Rel.  1892,  317 ;  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Brit,  min.,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State, 
Dec.  5,  1892,  For.  Rel.  1892,  324 ;  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote, Brit.  min.  Dec.  (>,  1892,  For.  Rel.  1892.  32«.  See,  as  to  the  salmon  fish- 
eries in  the  Fraser  River,  For.  Rel.  181>4,  259. 

6  For.  Rel.  1892,  327 ;  Mr.  Foster.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cogswell,  M.  C.  Jan. 
28,  1893,  190  MS.  Dom.  I^t.  KJO. 

c  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British  ambass.  Dec. 
31,  1894,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XXII.  0(J3. 

*  H.  Doc.  315,  54  Cong.  2  sess.  178  pp.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting the  fisheries,  see  S.  Mis.  Doc.  28,  44  Cong.  2  sess. ;  S.  Rep.  365,  48  Cong, 
1  sess. 
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tember,  1858,  two  female  Russian  subjects  were  abducted  from  the 
village  of  Armansk,  on  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Okhotsk,  by  the 
crew  of  an  American  vessel.  It  has,  however,  been  impossible  to 
identify  the  perpetrators,  or  even  the  vessel  to  which  they  belonged. 

"  That  Government  naturally  feels  seriously  offended,  especially  as 
other  charges  of  misconduct  against  American  vessels  in  the  same 
quarter  had  also  been  preferred.  Unless  such  lawless  proceedings 
can  be  checked,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  Government  will  take 
measures  of  prevention  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  our  whaling 
interests  in  the  North  Pacific,  by  prohibiting  the  capture  of  whales 
within  a  marine  league  of  Russian  territory.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  propriety  of  issuing  instructions  to  the  collectors  of  the 
several  ports  where  whaling  ships  are  cleared,  to  impress  upon  the 
captains  of  such  vessels  necessity  of  their  being  vigilant  toward  pre- 
venting any  such  unlawful  acts  on  the  part  of  their  crew,  is  submitted 
for  your  consideration." 

Mr.  (^aK8,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  ('obb,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  Nov.  21,  1860,  53 
MS.  Dom.  Let.  270. 

An  Instruction  in  siniUar  temis,  with  a  view  to  give  warning  to  the 
masters  of  American  whalers,  was  sent  to  the  Ignited  States  consul 
at  ("allao.  (Mr.  Trescot,  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Trevitt,  consul 
at  Callao,  Nov.  22,  18(50,  30  MS.  Despatches  to  Consuls,  13.) 

In  1868  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  interference  of  Russian  officials 
with  the  operations  of  American  whalers  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  Russian  Government,  stating  that  "  foreign  whalers  are  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  in  force  to  fish  in  the  Russian  gulfs  and  bays  at  a 
distance  less  than  three  miles  from  the  shore,  where  the  right  of  fish- 
ing is  exclusively  reserved  to  Russian  subjects,"  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  whaling  operations  elsewhere. 

Dip.  Cor.  1868,  I.  4452,  4(55,  407,  409,  470-473. 

As  to  whaling  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  see  correspondence  with  the 
British  Government  in  1854,  infra,  §  171. 

Vr.  SEAL  FISHERIES. 

1.  Coasts  of  South  America. 

§170. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  18th  ult.,  in  which 
you  represent  that  American  vessels  have  interfered  in  the  fishery 
of  sea  dogs  and  other  amphibious  animals,  upon  points  occupied  by 
Spanish  subjects  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  such  interference 
having  in  many  instances  been  supported  by  force ;  and  you  therefore 
signify  by  order  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  that  he  has  determined  to 
prevent  for  the  future  a  repetition  of  the  infractions  in  question. 
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"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  this  representation,  directs  nie  to  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  are  not  inclined  to  countenance  in  anv  manner  acts  of  their 
citizens  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  nor 
to  screen  them  from  the  lawful  consequences  resulting  from  such 
conduct,  but,  at  the  same  time  that  he  manifests  this  respect  to  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  Spain,  he  expects  from  the  friendly-  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  that  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  navigate 
and  use  the  seas,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  natural  and' com- 
mon advantages  incident  to  them,  will  be  neither  controverted  nor 
interrupted." 

Mr.  Madison.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Marqulfl  of  Casa  Yrujo,  Span,  min., 
June  1,  1803,  14  MS.  Doni.  Let.  158. 

2.  Case  of  thk  Falkland  Islands. 

§  171. 

"  Having  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Seiuite,  been  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  you  will  embark  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  place  of  your 
destination,  in  the  United  States  sloop  of  war,  the  Peacock,  now  lying 
at  Boston. 

"  On  the  ordinary  duties  you  will  have  to  perform  as  charged  with 
the  political  interests  of  your  Government,  and  the  protection  of 
vour  fellow-citizens  in  their  lawful  intercourse  with  the  countrv  to 
which  you  are  sent,  you  need  no  particular  in.structions.  Your  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  perusal  of  the  instructions  to  your 
predecessors,  and  their  correspondence  with  the  Government,  will  l>e 
sufficient  guides  in  that  part  of  your  duties. 

'*  There  are,  however,  subjects  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  you  more  particularly  in 
poss(^ssion  of  the  views  of  your  (Jovernment — .some  of  which  sub- 
jects, for  your  negotiations,  will  require  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion, in(histry,  and  talent  you  are  known  to  possess,  and  which  leil 
to  your  selection  for  tlie  present  n*ission. 

"  1.  The  first  of  these  to  which  it  is  necessarv  to  call  vour  attention 
are  the  acts  and  pretensions  of  an  individual  at  the  Falkland  Islands, 
pretending  to  or  really  possessing  authority  under  the  Government 
to  whicli  vou  are  scnit. 

'*A  certain  Lewis  Vernet,  who  appears  to  have  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Soledad,  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  has,  within  a  few 
months  past,  captured  three  American  vessels — the  Iireakwatei\  the 
Harriet  of  St(mington,  and  the  Superior  of  New'  York — under  pre- 
tense that  they  had  infringed  some  unknown  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries.     By  the  affidavit 
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of  William  Mitchel,  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  it  appears  that  two 
of  the  vessels  so  captured  have,  without  any  form  of  trial,  been  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  Vernet,  and  fitted  out  with  the  avowed  design 
of  making  them  the  instruments  of  further  rggressions  on  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  the  United  States  pursuing  their  lawful  commerce 
and  Easiness  in  those  seas. 

"A  copy  of  Vernet's  circular  to  the  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at 
the  Falkland  Islands,  with  a  copy  of  the  decree,  real  or  pretended, 
under  which  he  professes  to  act,  has  also  been  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment, b}'^  a  person  in  Philadelphia  (L.  Krumbhaar),  supposed  to 
be  the  partner,  but  certainly  the  correspondent  of  Vernet.  His  letter, 
with  Vernet's  circular,  and  copy  of  the  decree,  are  also  annexed  for 
vour  information. 

« 

"  The  lawless  and  piratical  nature  of  these  acts,  could  not  permit 
the  President  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  they  were  authorized  by  a 
friendly  power.  This  persuasion  was  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stances that,  at  the  date  of  the  alleged  decree  put  forth  by  Vernet  as 
his  authority,  we  had  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  was  at  the  time  in  active  correspondence  with  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  this  I)ei)artment,  whose  despatches  bearing  date 
within  a  few  days  after  that  of  the  pretended  decree,  are  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject. 

"  There  are  other  reasons  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  this 
paper.  At  the  time  it  beai*s  date,  the  Government  was  engaged  in  a 
perilous  civil  war,  with  an  enemy  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city,  which  was  terminated  only  a  few  days  after  by  a  revolution 
changing  their  form  of  government,  as  well  as  their  governors.  The 
decree  is  in  the  name  of  a  governor  delegate,  appointed  during  the 
absence  of  the  regular  chief,  without  the  assistance  of  the  council  of 
government. 

"At  this  time  (the  10th  June  1829)  we  were  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  Government  of  Buenos  Avres.  It  was  known  there 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  political  existence,  our  citizens 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  had  resorted  to  the  Falkland  Islands  for 
shelter,  for  such  necessaries  as  it  afforded,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  business  on  its  shores,  and  in  its  harbors,  and  bays, 
and  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  this  knowledge  and  those  friendly 
dispositions,  that  powers  should  have  been  given  to  an  individual, 
and  that  individual  not  a  citizen  of  the  country,  to  interrupt  this 
trade  at  his  pleasure,  and  even  making  it  his  interest  so  to  do,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  decree  was  kept  secret  from  the  agent  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  was  on  the  spot. 

"  With  these  reasons  for  believing  the  pretence  of  a  decree  a  mere 
color  for  piratical  acts,  the  President  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  send  all  the  force  he  could  command  to  those  seas,  with 
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the  orders  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed  to  these  instructions;  and  he 
also  conjmunicated  the  representations  he  had  received,  and  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  in  consequence  of  them,  to  Congress  by  a 
message,  copy  of  which  is  also  annexed. 

"  This  statement  of  facts  puts  you  in  possession  of  the  position  of 
this  important  affair,  at  this  period. 

"  While  the  Executive  takes  measures  for  the  immediate  protection 
and  relief  of  our  fellow  citizens,  it  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to  justify 
these  measures  to  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  case  you  should 
find  on  your  arrival  that  the  authority  set  up  by  Vernet  has  really 
been  given  to  him,  and  is  avowed  by  the  Government,  and  afterwards 
to  place  our  claim  to  the  fisheries  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  and 
secure  it  from  future  interruption,  by  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
our  right,  and  by  procuring  proper  stipulations  guarantying  its 
undisturbed  exercise  hereafter. 

"  The  directions  from  the  Navy  Department,  dated  29th  November, 
1831,  are  general — to  afford  protection  to  our  citizens  engaged  in  the 
'  fisheries,  and  in  their  lawful  commerce,  and  particularly  if  they  are 
molested  in  their  usual  pursuits  and  trade.' 

"  The  orders  given  on  the  4th  January,  are  in  answer  to  a  request 
by  the  commander  of  the  squadron  fot  more  particular  instructions. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  there  stated,  and  the  orders  given 
in  consequence  of  them  are  infinitely  more  moderate  than  those  cir- 
cumstances would  have  justified.  The  commander  is  to  inquire 
whether  the  acts  have  been  done  under  the  allegation  of  authority 
from  the  (Tovernment,  and  in  that  case  he  is  merely  directed  to  pre- 
vent our  ships  from  capture,  to  retake  those  that  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Vernet,  and  keep  them  until  the  return  of  a  despatch  vessel 
he  is  ordered  to  send  to  you  for  instructions.  The  most  friendly 
forbearance  alone  dictated  these  orders.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  have  justified  immediate  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
perpetrators  of  such  outrageous  acts,  which  we  would  have  had  good 
right  to  suppose  unauthorized.  But  the  more  moderate  and  friendly 
course  has  been  pursued.  There  was  a  possibility  that  Vernet  might 
under  false  pretenses  have  obtained  from  the  delegate  governor  the 
decree  which  he  sets  up  as  his  authority,  and  being  vested  ostensi- 
bly with  a  national  character,  we  thought  it  right  before  proceeding 
further  to  ask  for  a  disavowal  of  the  acts  in  which  we  must  suppose 
he  has  exceeded  his  powers.  You  will  not  fail  to  cause  the  friendly 
spirit  which  dictated  this  course  to  be  perceived,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated, before  you  proceed  to  demand  a  disavowal  of  the  acts  of 
Vernet,  and  restoration,  with  indemnity,  of  the  property  he  has 
seized.     This  you  are  to  do  on  the  following  grounds: 

"  First.  That  without  entering  here  into  the  question  of  right, 
which  will  be  hereafter  discussed,  the  seizure  of  our  vessels  can  not 
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be  justified  under  the  decree  from  which  Vernet  pretends  to  derive 
his  authority,  because,  at  the  period  he  was  so  appointed,  we  were 
in  actual  use  of  the  shores,  bays,  and  harbors  of  those  islands  for 
the  purposes  of  shelter  and  fishery.  We  had  been  in  such  use  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  undisturbed  when  there  were  settlements  on 
the  island,  unmolested  w^hen  there  were  none.  We  had  in  conse- 
quence of  this  undisturbed  use  increased  our  capital  employed  in  the 
fisheries,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe  that,  Avhatever  right  any 
nation  might  have  to  interfere  with  a  use  so  extensively  important 
to  us,  and  so  long  enjoyed,  that  we  should  specially  be  informed  of  such 
conflicting  claim,  more  especially  if  the  claim  were  set  up  by  a 
friendly  nation  with  whom  we  were  then  connected  in  the  usual 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  w^ho,  not  being  ignorant  that  we  had 
made  this  use  of  the  shores  they  claimed,  had  suffered  us  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  without  asking  any  permission,  to  enjoy  it  as  a  common 
right.  To  give  the  first  notice  of  such  interfering  claim  by  a  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  our  vessels  unsuspectingly  engaged  in  what  they 
deemed  a  lawful  occupation,  partakes  more  of  a  hostile  act  than  of 
the  assertion  of  a  right  as  used  among  civilized  nations. 

"  Still  stronger  would  be  the  reasoning  if  the  act  is  considered  not 
as  one  emanating  from  the  immediate  authority  of  the  nation  fgr 
the  assertion  of  a  public  right  claimed  by  them,  but  as  the  delegation 
of  an  authority  to  an  individual  to  exercise  that  national  right  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  for  his  own  benefit,  in  the  manner  claimed  by  the 
person  who  has,  as  we  think,  abused  the  authority,  if  any,  and  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  has  been  vested  in  him. 

''  The  decree  in  question,  supposing  it  to  be  authentic,  is  dated  the 
10th  of  June,  1829.  Mr.  Forbes,  our  charge  d'affaires,  was  then  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  Had  the  decree  been  communicated  to  him,  had  he 
been  told  that  the  islands  could  no  longer  be  made  use  of  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  vessels 
resorting  there,  he  would  have  communicated  the  information  to  his 
(lovemment,  and  measures  would  have  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
right,  and,  if  it  were  acknowledged,  to  warn  our  citizens  that  it  ought 
to  be  respected.  Nothing  of  this  kind  w^as  done,  and  our  ships  are 
seized  and  confiscated  for  the  violation  of  a  right  (supposing  it  to  be 
one)  of  w^hich  our  Government  had  no  notice,  and  our  citizens  no 
warning. 

"  Should  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  this  branch  of  the  argument,  that 
the  decree  in  question  was  published  in  the  gazette  of  the  day,  at 
Bueno3  Ayres,  (which  is  not  however  believed,  as  Mr.  Forbes,  very 
minute  in  his  general  correspondence,  takes  no  notice  of  it,)  and 
should  this  prove  to  be  the  fact,  the  reply  is  easy:  First,  the  com- 
munication ought  to  have  been  special.  It  interfered  with  an  exist- 
ing and  most  extensive  use,  and  therefore  not  only  a  friendly  disposi- 
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tion,  but  absolute  justice,  required  that  express  notice  should  be  given 
of  an  intent  to  interfere  with  this  use.  Secondly,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  decree,  supposing  the  publication  a  sufficient  notice,  would 
not  inform  us  of  the  interpretation  that  was  practically  to  be  put 
upon  it.  The  preamble  asserts  a  possession  by  Spain  on  the  10th 
May  1810  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  of  all  the  others  near  Cape 
Horn,  including  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  derives  the  right  in 
the  Republic  to  them,  as  forming  part  of  the  vice  royalty  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  by  the  effect  of  the  revolution.  It  then  erects  those 
islands  into  a  military  and  civil  government,  directs  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  shall  be  on  the  island  of  Soledad,  on  which 
a  battery  is  to  be  erected  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  and  directs 
him  (the  governor)  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Republic  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, '  and  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  regulations  of  the  fishery 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  same.'  What  those  regulations  are,  is  not 
even  hinted  at  Did  they  apply  to  the  inhabitants  only?  Such 
would  be  the  natural  construction.  Did  they  exclude  foreigners 
from  the  right  of  fishery?  If  so,  some  notice,  some  motive  for 
inquiry,  ought  to  have  l>een  given.  The  law  of  nations,  founded  in 
the  principles  of  justice,  requires  that  a  right  enjoyed  for  more  than 
a  half  a  century,  even  if  only  by  tacit  permission,  be  not  withdrawn 
without  notice;  much  less  ought  any  penalty  to  be  enforced  for  the 
exercise  of  it  before  such  notice.  Thus,  even  supposing  the  right  of 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  (jovernment  to  be  uncontroverted,  we  have  a 
just  cause  to  complain  of  the  seizure  of  our  vessels,  and  to  demand 
restoration  and  indemnity.  But  our  cause  of  complamt  is  rendered 
more  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  their  officer,  supposing  him 
to  be  such,  has  executed  their  pretended  right  of  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion, without  trial.  Without  evidence  he  has  imprisoned  the  crew, 
and  converted  the  vessels  and  cargoes  to  his  own  use.  He  has  done 
this  after  enticing  them  into  his  port  by  the  offer  of  supplies  and 
assistance,  and  as  far  as  appears  without  any  allegation  of  a  breach 
of  their  fishery  laws.  To  what  extent  those  laws  go,  what  fisheries 
they  forbid,  and  in  what  seas  or  on  what  coasts,  are  all  objects 
of  serious  inquiry,  and  must  form  an  immediate  object  of  your 
research. 

"  Without  any  precise  information  on  that  subject,  your  instruc- 
tions must  be  hypothetical:  to  remonstrate  against  them  should  they 
be  found  to  contravene  rights  which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  by 
the  law  of  nations.  These  will  l>e  briefly  explained  as  applicable  to 
the  subject,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations. 

"  The  right  of  fishery,  considered  as  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  solely  on  the  high  seas  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  nation ;  that  which  is  carried  on  on  the  high 
seas,  but  within  the  distance  of  the  shore  belonging  to  another  nation, 
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which  gives  to  it  a  customary  jurisdiction;  within  bays  of  the  sea 
included  by  an  ideal  line  drawn  from  one  headland  to  another — none 
of  which  require  the  use  of  the  shores  for  the  drying  or  preparing  of 
the  animals  taken  from  the  sea;  and,  finally,  those  fisheries  which 
require  the  use  of  the  shore  for  some  of  the  operations  necessary  for 
the  fishery,  either  to  haul  the  seines,  or  to  prepare  or  dry  the  fish. 

"  The  ocean  fishery  is  a  natural  right  which  all  nations  may  enjoy 
in  conmion.  Every  interference  with  it  by  a  foreign  power  is  a 
national  wrong.  WTien  it  is  carried  on  within  the  marine  league  of 
the  coast,  which  has  been  designated  as  the  extent  of  national  juris- 
diction, reason  seems  to  dictate  a  restriction.  If,  under  pretext  of 
carrying  on  the  fishery,  an  evasion  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country 
may  reasonably  be  apprehended,  or  any  other  serious  injury  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  coast,  he  has  a  right  to  prohibit  it,  but  as  such  prohi- 
bition derogates  from  a  natural  right,  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  ought 
to  be  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  one.  No  such  evil  can  be  apprehended 
on  a  desert  and  uninhabited  coast ;  therefore  such  coasts  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  right  of  fishery  in  the  seas  adjoining  them. 
All  the  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  ocean  applies  to  the  large  bays 
the  entrances  to  which  can  not  be  defended. 

"As  to  the  use  of  the  shores  for  purposes  necessary  to  the  fishery, 
that  depends  on  other  principles.  When  the  right  of  exclusive 
dominion  is  undisputed,  the  sovereign  may,  with  propriety,  forbid  the 
use  of  them  to  any  foreign  nation ;  provided  such  use  interferes  with 
any  that  his  subjects  may  make  of  them;  but  when  the  shore  is  unset- 
tled and  deserted,  and  the  use  of  it,  of  course*,  interferes  with  no  right 
of  the  subjects  of  the  power  to  which  it  belongs,  then  it  would  be  an 
infringement  of  the  right  to  the  common  use  of  the  shores  as  well  as 
of  the  ocean  itself,  which  all  nations  enjoy  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
which  is  restricted  only  by  the  paramount  right  which  the  sovereign 
of  the  soil  has  to  its  exclusive  use,  when  the  convenience  or  interest  of 
his  subjects  require  it,  or  when  he  wishes  to  apply  it  to  public  pur- 
poses. It  is  true  that  he  is  the  judge  of  this  interest  of  his  subjects, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  using  it  for  his  public  purposes,  but  justice 
requires  that,  where  no  such  pretension  can  be  made,  the  shores  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  ocean  ought  to  be  left  common  to  all. 

"  These  principles  seem  to  have  dictated  the  articles  in  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  England.  The  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1782,  declares  that  the  j)eople  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  &c.,  and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  in  any  of  the  imJiet- 
tled  hays^  harbors  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  Labrador,  ho  Jour/  an  the  same  hIhiU  remain  unnettletL  but  that 
when  settlements  are  made,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  right  without  a 
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previous  agreement  with  the  inhabitants  or  possessors  of  the  soiL 
In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  too,  France  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  unset- 
tled shores,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  fish,  by  certain  metes  and 
bounds.  But  the  most  remarkable  treaty  on  this  subject  is  that 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  1790,  by  which  the 
latter  power  stipulates  not  to  make  any  settlements  on  either  the 
Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  shores  of  America  further  south  than  those 
which  were  then  made.  A  copy  of  this  treaty,  taken  from  a  book 
printed  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1801,  by  authority,  entitled  '  Coleccion  de 
los  tratados,'  &c.,  is  herewith  delivered  to  you.  This- stipulation  is 
dearly  founded  on  the  right  to  use  the  unsettled  shores  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishery,  &c.  and  to  insure  its  continuance. 

"  But  Avhere  the  unsettled  shore,  although  under  the  nominal  sov- 
ereignty of  one  nation,  is  in  fact  possessed  by  independent  uncivil- 
ized tribes,  the  right  to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  use  of  the 
shores  stands  on  a  much  less  stable  footing.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
the  continent  of  South  America,  to  its  extremity,  from  the  Rio 
Negro,  or  Rio  Santos,  in  latitude  41°,  and  also  with  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  land.  On  the  Pacific  side, 
the  Arancaunians,  and  on  the  Atlantic  the  Puelches,  Patagonians, 
and  other  tribes,  are  perfectly  independent.  To  the  common  use  of 
these  shores,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection. 

"  How  far  the  present  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  entitled  to 
the  extent  of  territory  necessary  to  establish  a  right  over  these 
fisheries,  even  supposing  them  to  be  attached  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country,  is  another  important  question  to  which  your  attention 
must  be  turned,  and  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  here. 
The  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  Spanish  Government 
comprehended  several  provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  La  Plata; 
these  now  form  separate  governments  as  far  as  their  unsettled  state 
will  allow  us  to  .judge  of  their  condition.  But  that  Patagonia  was 
ever  included  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  proper,  is  not  be- 
lieved. A  project  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1778  of  forming 
settlements  there,  but  although  the  settlers  came  out  to  Monte  Video, 
the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  the  continent,  and 
islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  land  remain  as  unsettled  and 
desert  now  as  thev  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  discoverv. 

"  From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  principles  applicable  to  tlifm,  you 
are  instructed  to  press,  in  the  negotiation  you  are  authorized  to  open 
on  the  occasion : 

"  1.  The  perfect  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  use  of  the 
fishery — on  the  ocean,  in  every  part  of  it,  and  on  the  bays,  arms  of 
the  sea,  gulfs,  and  other  inlets,  which  are  incapable  of  being  fortified. 

"  2.  To  the  same  perfect  right  on  the  ocean  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  shore,  when  the  approach  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  sovereign 
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of  the  country,  as  it  can  not  be  on  the  shores  which  are  possessed  by 
savage  tribes,  or  are  totally  deserted,  as  they  are  to  the  south  of  the 
Rio  Negro. 

''  3.  To  the  same  use  of  the  shores  when  in  the  situation  above 
described. 

"  4.  That,  even  where  a  settlement  is  made  and  other  circumstances 
would  deprive  us  of  the  right,  a  constant  and  iminterrupted  use  will 
give  it  to  us. 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  United  States,  since  the  beginning 
of  their  independent  political  existence,  and  even  while  they  were 
colonies,  were,  in  common  with  other  nations,  in  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  whale  and  seal  fishery,  with  the  knowledge  of  Spain — 
and  this,  it  is  believed,  applies  particularly  to  the  Falkland  Islands — 
and  at  times  when  there  were  settlements  on  them  as  well  as  when 
thev  were  deserted. 

"  The  object  of  establishing  these  points  is  to  embody  them  into  a 
treaty  which  you  have  herew'ith  a  full  power  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude. The  articles  on  this  subject  must  acknowledge  our  right  to  the 
fisheries  on  the  shores  while  they  remain  unsettled,  and  you  may  fix 
a  certain  extent  from  each  settlement,  not  to  exceed  ten  leagues  each 
wav. 

"  With  respect  to  the  vessels  seized  by  Vernet,  if  his  acts  are  avowed, 
you  are  to  justify  their  recapture  (if  they  have  been  taken  by  our 
squadron),  and  demand  their  restitution  if  they  have  not,  on  the 
grounds  hereinbefore  stated  to  show  the  irregularity  of  his  proceed- 
ings; and  if  his  acts  are  disavowed,  you  are  to  give  orders  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  bring  him  to 
Buenos  Avres  for  trial. 

"  You  will,  in  your  demands  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  use  firm 
but  not  irritating  language.  The  President  is  fully  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ficult situations  in  which  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Republic  have 
placed  its  Government,  and  he  does  not  attribute  to  an  unfriendly 
disposition  acts  that,  in  ordinary  times,  might  wear  such  an  aspect; 
but  he  expects,  from  the  similarity  of  our  republican  forms,  and  from 
a  recollection  of  our  early  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  our 
uniformly  amicable  disposition  since,  that,  on  consideration  of  our 
complaints,  full  justice  will  Ix;  done  to  our  citizens,  and  that  measures 
will  be  taken  to  meet  the  disposition  he  feels  for  a  strict  commercial 
union  on  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity." 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baylies,  chargO  d'affaires  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  Jan.  26,  18:^2,  MS.  Inst.  Am.  States,  XIV.  235. 

See  Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Dec.  25,  18:52,  2.")  MS. 
Dom.  Let  222. 

A  claim  for  salvage  was  made  by  Gilbert  R.  Davison,  second  sailing-master 
of  the  Lexington f  for  personal  services  bestowed  on  some  of  the  seal 
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skins which  were  taken  by  Vernet  on  the  Harriet  and  whioli  were 
recovered  by  Capt.  Duncan.  The  court  denied  the  chihn,  holding  that 
an  officer  Iiad  no  right,  without  tlie  express  orders  of  liis  government, 
to  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  a  t^ountry  at  peace  witli  the  United  States 
and  forcibly  seize  uiwn  proi)erty  found  there  and  claimed  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  it  was  proved  that  Veniet  was  act- 
ing under  a  commission  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  seizure  of  the  skins 
in  question  l)y  Captain  Duncan  was  unlawful.  (Thomi)son.  J., 
Davison  r.  Seal-skins,  .2  Paine,  324.)  See,  however,  Williams  r. 
Suffolk  Ins.  Co.,  13  Pet.  415. 

"  Dispatches  have  this  day  been  received  from  Mr.  Slacimi,  our 
consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  by  which  it  appears  that  one  of  the  vessels 
captured  by  Vernet,  the  Ilarnet^  has  arrived  as  a  prize  at  that  place. 
She  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Slacum,  with  damages,  but  under  pretence 
that  the  facts  had  not  been  examined  into  she  was  detained  at  the  date 
of  his  last  letter,  the  9th  of  Deceml>er. 

"About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  schooner,  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Lexington^  Captain  Duncan,  put  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
after  waiting  some  days  for  the  answer  of  that  Government,  sailed,  as 
we  understand  by  advice  from  Montevideo,  to  the  Falklands,  with 
the  purpose  (avowed  to  the  Oovernment  of  Buenos  Ayres)  of  pro- 
tecting our  commerce,  and  disarming  the  band  whom  Vernet  had  left 
with  orders  to  seize  all  Americans  who  might  be  found  there. 

"  Should  this  purpose  be  executed,  you  are  to  justify  it  not  only  on 
the  general  grounds  in  your  instructions,  but  on  the  further  facts 
disclosed  in  the  protest  of  the  captain  of  the  Harriet^  which  show  the 
lawless,  and  indeed  piratical  proceedings  of  Vernet  and  his  band — 
imprisoning  the  crews;  leaving  part  of  them  on  desert  islands;  send- 
ing others  to  distant  foreign  ports;  refusing  them  the  liberty  to  come 
w4th  their  vessel  to  the  port  where  he  sends  her  for  condemnation; 
forcing  others  into  his  service:  encouraging  desertion  from  our  ves- 
sels ;  robbing  those  which  he  seized  of  their  cargoes,  and  selling  them 
for  his  own  use,  without  anv  form  of  trial  or  show  of  authoritv  from 
the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  such  acts;  and  finally,  robbing 
shipwrecked  mariners  of  the  United  States,  and  forcing  them  by 
threats  into  his  service.  These  facts,  which  are  clearly  stated  in  the 
protests,  and  the  further  characteristic  of  his  settlement,  that  it  is 
com[)osed  of  deserters  from  our  ships,  and  renegades  from  all 
nations,  governed  by  no  laws  but  the  will  of  Vernet,  show  clearly  that 
it  is  an  establishment  dangerous  to  our  commerce,  which  it  is  necessary 
in  self-defence  that  we  should  break  up,  whether  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  have  a  title  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  islands,  or  have 
not.  If  they  have  the  jurisdiction,  they  have  no  right  so  to  use  it 
as  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  our  right  of  fishery,  established  by 
long  usage ;  but  above  all  to  use  it  in  thQ  irregular  manner  stated  in  the 
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affidavits,  which  they  do  not  repress;  and  whether  the  omission  pro- 
ceeds from  the  want  of  means,  or  of  inclination,  the  obligation  of  our 
Government  tp  protect  its  own  citizens,  in  either  alternative,  is 
equally  imperative, 

"  You  are  particularly  further  instructed  to  use  all  your  endeavors 
to  prevent  this  incident  from  becoming  an  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  and,  if  no  other  expedient  offer's,  you  may 
insert  an  article  declaring  that,  not  being  able  to  agree,  the  subject  is 
referred  for  future  negotiation,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  the  fisheries,  as  now  practiced.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  resorted  to  unless  it  is  found  impossible  to  procure  a  treaty  on  any 
other  terms. 

"  The  additional  information  just  received  renders  your  presence  at 
the  place  of  your  destination  more  necessary.  And  the  President 
therefore  directs  me  to  say  that,  the  vessel  for  your  conveyance  being 
ready,  he  expects  that  you  will  embark  without  delay." 

Mr.  Livingston.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baylies,  cUnrpe  d'aflPalrefl  to  Buenos 
Ay  res,  Feb.  14.  1832.  MS.  Inst.  Am.  Stale.s,  XIV.  247. 

*'  I  have  to  infonn  you  that  a  demand  of  indenniification  for  the  seizure  of 
thoHe  vessel.**  [the/? /TttAirrt/rr  and  Harriet]  has  been  i)endinK  for  some 
time  past,  and  that  no  opportunity  for  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory 
close  shall  be  omitted  by  this  Department."  (Mr.  Webster,  See.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Hayward,  Pres.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.,  Nov.  24,  1842,  «2  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  473.) 

See,  as  to  the  release  of  the  vessels  and  crews  by  (\ni>tain  Duncan,  and 
the  disi)ersion  of  Vernet's  colonists,  supra,  $  80,  pp.  298-291). 

The  first  reference  in  the  public  documents  of  the  T'nited  States  to  the 
case  of  the  Falkland  Islands  may  be  found  in  President  Jackson's 
•  annual  message  of  Dec.  <>,  1831.  In  this  message  President  Jackson 
stated  that  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  "  been 
used  to  cover  with  a  show  of  authority  acts  injurious  to  our  com- 
mer<*e  and  to  the  proi)erty  and  lilierty  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  **  that 
an  American  ves.»<el  engageil  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  "  whiclj  we  have 
always  €»njoye<l  without  molestation,  has  lK»en  captured  by  a  band 
acting,  as  they  pretend,  under  tlie  authcrity  of  the  (iovernment  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  "  that  he  had  sent  an  arnuHl  vessel  to  those  seas  and 
should  send  a  minister  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  as  well  as  into 
the  claim,  if  any,  that  was  set  up  by  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  islands. 
Meanwhile,  he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  he  might  be  dotlied  with  such  means  as  mii^ht  be 
deemed  necessary  "for  providing  a  force  adequate  to  the  complete 
protc(ti(jn  of  <jur  fellow-citizens  fishing  and  trading  in  those  seas." 
(Richardson.  Messages  and  Pai>ers  of  tlie  Presidents,  II.  r).">3.) 

When  this  message  was  sent  to  Cougi-ess,  an  inqwrtant  discussion  was  in 
progress  at  Buenos  Ayres.  With  regard  to  this  discussion  and  to 
subse<iuent  events,  the  f(»llowiiig  facts  may  be  stated  : 

June  10,  1829,  tlie  (Jovernment  of  Buenos  Ayres  Issued  a  decree,  claiming 
as  successor  of  Spain  tlie  Malvlnas  (Falkland)  Islands,  and  an- 
nouncing that  a  political  and  military  governor  would  be  apiK)inted 
to  reside  there  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  including  the 
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regulations  resi)eoting  the  seal  fishery.     (20  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers, 
314.) 

November  26,  1831,  Mr.  Slacuni,  United  States  consul  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
protested  against  the  seizure  of  the  American  sealing  schooners 
Harriet,  tSuperior,  and  Breakwater  at  the  islands,  by  Mr.  Luis  Ver- 
net,  the  governor.  December  3,  1831,  Mr.  Anchorena,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  replied,  justifying  the  seizure  as  being  in  accordance 
with  law.     (20  Br.  &  For.  State  Tapers,  314-316. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Slacum  communicated  to  Mr.  Anchorena  a  letter 
from  Captain  Duncan,  U.  S.  S.  Lexington,  of  December  1,  1831,  an- 
nouncing that  lie  intended  to  proceed  to  the  islands  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Captain  Duncan 
referred  to  the  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  stated  that  seven 
Americans  had  been  abandoned  on  one  of  the  islands  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  captures 
were  made  under  the  assumed  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Anchorena  referred  the  letter  to  the  minister  of 
war.  The  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  suggested  that  Captain  I>un- 
can  delay  his  departure  i)ending  efforts  to  arrange  the  matter; 
but  Mr.  Slacum,  December  6,  1831,  stated  that  his  protest  was  made 
by  authority  of  his  Government,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
its  rejection  or  w^ithdrawal.     (Id.  317.) 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anchorena,  of  Dec.  7,  1831,  Captain  Duncan  alleged 
that  Vernet  had  pUmdere<l  the  Harriet  of  almost  every  article  on 
board,  and  requested  that  he  be  delivered  up  to  the  ITnited  States 
on  charges  of  piracy  and  robbery,  or  that  he  be  arrested  and  punished 
l)y  Buenos  Ayres.     (Id.  319.) 

On  the  9th  of  December  Mr.  Anchorena  requested  Mr.  Slacum  to  notify 
Captain  Davison,  of  the  Harriet,  in  view  of  the  pendency  of  legal 
proceedings  against  the  schooner,  not  to  leave  the  province  without 
authorizing  some  one  to  act  for  him  in  the  matter.  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Anchorena  also  replied  to  Mr.  Slacum's  note  of  December  6, 
protesting  against  the  latter's  course,  and  declaring  that  if  Captain 
Duncan  carried  out  his  purpose  of  setting  at  naught  the  rights  of  the 
Republic  the  Government  would  address  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
Uniteil  States,  in  the  l)elief  that  the  United  States  would  not  desi)oil 
the  (government  of  its  iwssession  of  the  islands.  (20  Br.  &  For. 
State  Papers,  320-322.)  In  acknowledging,  on  the  15th  of  Deceml>er, 
Mr.  Anchorena's  two  notes  of  the  9th,  Mr.  Slacum  stated  that  Cap- 
tain Duncan  had  weighed  anchor  several  hours  before  their  receipt ; 
that  the  late  chargO  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  had  been  in- 
structed to  remonstrate  against  any  measures  of  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  which  might  be  "  calculated  in  the  remotest  degree  to 
impose  any  restraints  whatever  ui>on  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens 
of  the  rnlte<l  States  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  question,  or  to  impair 
their  undoubted  right  to  the  freest  use  of  them;"  and  that  such  a 
remonstrance  was  not  made,  probably  because  the  Instructions 
reached  the  charj^.'  d'affaires  only  Just  before  his  death.  (20  Br.  & 
For.  State  Papers.  322-.326.) 

February  14,  18.^2,  Mr.  Garcia,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Anchorena  as  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  notifieil  Mr.  Slacum  that,  in  view  of  the 
"aberration  of  ideas"  and  "irregularity'  of  language"  in  his  notes, 
the  Government  had  de<'ided  to  suspend  oflicial  intercourse  with  him 
and  so  to  notify  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Govern- 
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inent  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  the  commander  of  the  Lex- 
ington had  invaded  the  islands,  destroying  public  propertj%  and  as- 
saulted the  colonists,  some  of  whom  had  been  driven  or  torn  from 
their  homes  or  deluded  by  deceitful  artifices,  and  been  brought  away 
and  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Uruguay.  It  was  declared  that  an 
appeal  would  l)e  made  to  the  Government  at  Washington.     (Id.  326.) 

Febiniary  15,  18'i2,  Mr.  Slacum  enclosed  to  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  a  letter  from  Captain  Duncan,  dated  off  Montevideo,  February 
11,  18.*J2,  stating  that  he  would  deliver  up  or  liberate  the  prisoners 
then  on  board  the  Lexington  on  an  assurance  from  the  Government 
that  they  had  acted  by  its  authority.  Mr.  Garcia  immediately  replied 
that  Vernet  was  appointed  military  and  political  governor  under  the 
decree  of  June  10,  1829,  and  tliat  he  and  those  serving  imder  him 
consequently  could  be  answerable  only  to  their  own  authorities. 
(20  Br.  &  For.  State  Pai>ers,  328.) 

June  20,  1832,  Mr.  Baylies,  the  new  United  States  charge  d*afifaires,  hav- 
ing reached  his  post,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Maza,  then  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  with  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the  Harriet 
Superior,  and  Breakwater y  and  the  imprisonment  of  their  crews,  and 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  crew  of  the  American  schooner  Belville, 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  He  complained  that 
Vernet  had  seized  a  large  number  of  seal  skins  and  a  quantity  of 
whalebone,  and  obliged  tlie  American  ci-ews  by  threats  to  sign  cer- 
tain agreements;  that  Vernet  had  discrriminated  against  American 
vessels,  since  he  had  not  interfered  with  a  British  sealer,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  take  an  English  vessel  with  the  same  propriety  a^ 
he  could  an  American.  Mr.  Baylies  further  stated  that  he  was 
Instructed  to  say  that  the  United  States  utterly  denietl  the  existence 
of  any  right  on  the  i)rtrt  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  interfere  with  vessels  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  "  engaged  in  taking  seals,  or  whales,  or 
any  species  of  flsh  or  marine  animals  in  any  of  the  waters  or  on  any 
shore  or  lands  of  any  or  either  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean."  He  demanded  full  indemnity  for  what  had  been  done.  In 
support  of  this  demand  lie  addressed  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  July  10,  1832,  a  long  note,  in  which  he  examined  the 
Argentine  title  to  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  fisheries, 
in  the  sense  of  his  instructions.  (20  Br.  &  For.  State  Papers,  330- 
336,  338-344,  345-34(;,  350-352. ) 

August  8,  1832,  Mr.  Maza  communicated  to  Mr.  Baylies  a  long  report 
from  Vernet,  defending  his  conduct  as  well  as  the  Argentine  title 
to  the  islands.  The  Argentine  (Government  refused  to  give  repara- 
tion for  Ver net's  acts,  but  on  the  contrary  demanded  reparation  for 
the  acts  of  Captain  Duncan,  and  suggested  the  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion of  a  third  jwwer.  Mr.  Baylies,  however,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, which,  after  much  insistence  on  his  part,  were  at  length  sent 
to  him.     (20  Br.  &  For.  State  Papei-s,  358,  364-430.) 

January  24,  1833,  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  to  its  House  of 
Representatives  a  message  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  by  (xreat  Britain.  The  act  of  taking  possession  was 
performed  by  Captain  Onslow,  of  the  British  ship  of  war  Clio,  Jan- 
uary 3,  lasa     (20  Br.  &  For.  State  I»apers,  1194-1109.) 

June  17,  1833,  Mr.  Moreno,  minister  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  London,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Palmer  steal  a  long  protest,  giving  a  full  exposition  of 
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the  Argentine  claim  of  title.  Lord  Palmerston's  answer  was  made 
January  8,  18^4.  It  niaintainetl  that  Great  Britain  had  unequiv- 
ocally asserted  lier  sovereignty  in  the  discussions  with  Spain  in  1770 
and  1771,  which  ended  in  Spain's  restoring  the  islands.  (22  Br.  & 
For.  State  Papers,  1366-1394.) 

"  The  right  of  the  Argentine  (lovernment  to  jurisdiction  ovor  it 
[the  territory  of  the  Falkhind  Islands],  being  contested  by  another 
power  [(ireat  Britain],  and  upon  grounds  of  claim  long  antecedent 
to  the  acts  of  Captain  Duncan  which  General  Alvear  details,  it  is 
conceived  that  the  United  States  ought  not,  until  the  controv^ersy 
upon  the  subject  between  those  two  Governments  shall  be  settled, 
to  give  a  jfinal  answer  to  General  Alvear's  note,  involving,  as  that, 
answer  must,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  departure  from  that 
w^hich  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  cardinal  policy  of  this 
Government.-' 

Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  General  Alvear,  Dec.  4,  1^1,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Quesada,  Mar.  18,  1886,  MS.  Notes  to 
Arg.  Rep.  VI.  257. 

In  May,  1853,  the  British  Government  gave  notice  to  the  United 
States  of  an  intention  to  send  a  force  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  killing  of  wild  cattle  as  w^ell  as  other 
depredations  there  by  persons  landing  from  vessels  of  the  United 
States ;  and  a  warning  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
masters  of  v^essels  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  resorting  to 
that  quarter.  In  February,  1854,  the  American  whaling  ship  Hudson 
and  her  tender,  the  schooner  AVashiiigton^  while  lying  at  New  Island, 
one  of  the  Falkland  group,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  taking  some 
pigs  from  one  of  the  islands  and  were  taken  to  Port  Stanley,  where 
they  were  restored,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late  to  complete  the  sea- 
son's voyage.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  British  Government  of 
this  proceeding  as  unjustified  by  the  circumstances,  it  being  alleged 
that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  had  killed  only  a  few  wild  pigs,  the 
j)rogeny  of  hogs  left  by  them  on  an  uninhabited  island  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  and  furnishing  food  in  future  voyages.  In  a  note  to  the 
British  minister  at  Washington  of  July  1,  1854,  Mr.  Marcy,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State,  remarked  that  the  warning  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  ''said  nothing  about  the  sovereignty''  of  the 
islands,  and  that  "  while  it  claimed  no  rights  for  the  United  States, 
it  conceded  none  to  (ireat  Britain  or  any  other  power;"  but  that, 
''  should  the  fact,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  islands  were  British 
territory,"  the  treatment  of  the  American  ships  must  be  considered  as 
exceedingly  hard.  Mr.  Marcy  added :  ''A  still  graver  matter  of  com- 
plaint is  the  pretension  set  up  by  these  authorities  to  exclude  our 
citizens  from  fishing  and  taking  whale  in  the  waters  about  these 
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islands.     This  right  they  have  long  enjoyed  without  its  being  ques- 
tioned." 

The  British  Government  disavowed  the  action  of  its  authorities  in 
taking  the  vessels  to  Port  Stanley,  but  on  the  other  hand  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Gomiantown^  who 
was  present  in  the  islands  w^hen  the  incident  occurred.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  Lord  Clarendon  expressed  surprise 
that  Mr.  Marcy  "should  appear  to  call  in  question  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Falkland  Islands,"  and 
added :  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  discuss  that  right  with 
another  power,  but  will  continue  to  exercise,  in  and  around  the  islands 
of  the  Falkland  gi'oup,  the  right  inherent  under  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  territorial  sovereign,  and  will  hold  themselves  entitled,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  prevent  foreigners,  to  whatever  nation  belonging,  from 
fishing  for  whale  and  seal  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  coast,  or 
from  landing  on  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Falkland  Islands  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing  or  killing  seals.  Furthermore,  and  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  mistake.  Her  Majesty's  Government  declare  that 
thev  will  not  allow  the  wild  cattle  on  the  Falkland  Islands  to  be 
destroyed,  or  other  depredations  to  be  committed  on  the  islands  by 
any  foreigners,  to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong,  and  that  all  per- 
sons committing  any  such  spoliations  on  the  islands  will  be  proceeded 
against  under  the  enactments  of  the  colonial  laws." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramptou,  British  min.,  July  1,  1854,  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  foreign  sec,  to  Mr.  Crampton.  Sept.  21,  1854,  S.  Ex. 
Doc.  19,  42  Cong.  2  sess.  4-7. 

In  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  minister  to  England,  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1854,  Mr.  Marcy  directed  that  a  claim  for  indemnity  be  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Government.  It  appears,  liowever,  that  the 
claim  was  not  presentetl,  owing  to  the  receipt  l)y  Mr.  Buchanan  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Marcy,  of  Oct.  8,  1854,  which  was  unofficial  and  does 
not  appear  on  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State.  This  letter 
was  written  by  Mr.  Marcy  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  by  him  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Crampton  of  Sept.  21,  1854,  after 
the  sending  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  Instnictlons  of  the  27th  of  that 
month.     (S.  Ex.  Doc.  19,  42  Cong.  2  sess.  12.) 

"  This  Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  controversy  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  has  delayed,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  former,  a  final  answer  to 
its  demands.  For  it  is  conceived  that  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  acts  of  Cap- 
tain Duncan,  in  1831,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  question  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  Falkland  Islands,  that  the  decision  of  the  former 
would  inevitably  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  latter.  Such  an  expression  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid,  so  far  as  an  adequate  reference  to  the  points  of 
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argument  presented  in  the  notes  recently  addressed  to  this  Depart- 
ment on  behalf  of  your  Government  will  permit.  .  .  . 

"As  the  resumption  of  actual  occupation  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  Great  Britain  in  1833  took  place  under  a  claim  of  title  which  had 
been  previously  asserted  and  maintained  by  that  Government,  it  is 
not  seen  that  the  Monroe  doctrine,  w^hich  has  been  invoked  on  the 
part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  any  application  to  the  case. 
By  the  terms  in  which  that  principle  of  international  conduct  was 
announced,  it  was  expressly  excluded  from  retroactive  operation. 

"  If  the  circumstances  had  been  different,  and  the  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  been  in  violation  of  that  doctrine,  this  Govern- 
ment could  never  regard  its  failure  to  assert  it  as  creating  any  lia- 
bility to  another  power  for  injuries  it  may  have  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  omission.  .  .  . 

"  But  it  is  believed  that,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  possesses  the  rightful  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  there  would  not  be  wanting  ample  grounds  upon 
which  the  conduct  of  Captain  Duncan  in  1831  could  be  defended.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  seen  that  the  United  States  committed 
any  invasion  of  the  just  rights  of  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
in  putting  an  end  in  1831  to  Vernet's  lawless  aggressions  upon  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Quesada,  Mar.  18,  1886,  MS,  Notes  to 
Arg.  Rep.  VI.  257. 

3.  Bebino  Sea. 

§  1T2. 

By  an  imperial  ukase  of  July  8,  1799,  the  Emperor  Paul  I."  of 

Russia  granted  to  the  Russian-American  Company 

Ukase  of  17  .  •  ^.^  ^^^  charter,  which  secured  to  the  company  vari- 
ous rights  as  to  hunting  and  trading  "  in  the  northeastern  seas  and 
along  the  coasts  of  America."  <* 

By  a  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  September  7,  1821,  giv- 
ing his  sanction  to  certain  regulations  of  the  Russian- 

ukase  of  1821.  ^jm^pj^^an  Company,  "  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
whaling,  and  fishing,  and  of  all  other  industry,  on  all  islands,  ports, 
and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
beginning  from  Bering's  Strait  to  the  51°  of  northern  latitude,  also 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as 
along  the  Kurile  Islands,  from  Bering's  Strait  to  the  south  cape  of 
the  island  of  rruj),  viz,  to  45°  50'  northern  latitude,"  were  "  exclu- 

oFor  a  fuUer  history  of  the  subject,  see  Moore,  International  Arbitrations, 
I.  chap.  xvil.  755  et  seq. 
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sively  granted  to  Russian  subjects,^'  and  all  foreign  vessels  were  for- 
bidden, except  in  case  of  distress,  "  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approach 
them  within  less  than  a  hundred  Italian  miles." 

A  copy  of  the  ukase  was  communicated  by  M.  Poletica,  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  on  January  30/February  11,  1822.  Mr.  Adams  replied  on 
the  25th  of  February.  He  protested  against  the  Russian  claim  of 
territory  to  a  point  so  far  south  as  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  declared  that  the  claim  to  exclude  American  vessels 
from  the  shore,  "  bevond  the  ordinary  distance  to  which  the  terri- 
torial  jurisdiction  extends,"  had  "  excited  still  greater  surprise."  He 
therefore  inquired  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  Russian  Government's 
action. 

M.  Poletica  replied  on  the  28th  of  February,  stating  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  the  coast  within  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  Italian  miles  was  a  measure  intended  to  pre- 
vent illicit  trade  and  the  supplying  of  the  natives  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  in  conclusion  he  suggested  that  the  possession  by 
Russia  of  the  territory  both  on  the  American  and  the  Asiatic  coast 
from  Bering  Strait  downwards  might  have  justified  a  claim  of  shut 
8(?aSj  but  that  the  Russian  Government  had  "  preferred  only  asserting 
its  essential  rights,  without  taking  any  advantage  of  localities."  <* 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  mare  clau8ti7n,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a 
note  of  March  30, 1822,  observed  that  it  might  "  suffice  to  say  that  the 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea  in  latitude  51°  north  is  not 
less  than  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  or  4,000  miles;"  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  prohibition  of  approach  to  the  coasts  he  declared  that  the 
President  was  "  persuaded  that  the  citizens  of  this  Union  will  remain 
unmolested  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  commerce,  and  that  no 
effect  will  be  given  to  an  interdiction  manifestly  incompatible  with 
their  rights."  ^ 

Great  Britain,  as  weir  as  the  United  States,  protested  against  the 

ukase  of  1821,  and  as  the  result  of  their  protests 
a  negotiation  was  entered  upon  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  resulted,  April  17,  1824,  in  the  conclusion 
of' a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  whereby 
(Art.  I.)  it  was  agreed  "that,  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean, 
commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  neither 
disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the 

oAs  to  the  ukase  of  1821,  see  Tniite  de  Droit  International,  by  F.  de  Martens, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Sf.  Petersburg  (Paris  ed.  1883),  I.  500. 
^  See,  in  this  relation,  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  VI.  169. 
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power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already 
have  been  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives, 
saving  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing articles."  These  "  restrictions  and  conditions,"  as  defined  in 
Articles  11.  and  III.,  were  (1)  that,  "with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  exercised  upon  the  Great  Ocean 
by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  from 
becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,"  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  was  a  Russian 
establishment  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander, 
nor  subjects  of  Russia,  without  permission,  to  any  establishment  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  northwest  coast;  and  (2)  that  there  should 
not  be  formed  bv  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  "  any  establishment  upon  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north 
of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,"  nor  by 
Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  any  establishment 
south  of  that  line.  The  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  was  ad- 
justed, temporarily,  b}'  Articles  IV.  and  V.  of  the  convention.  Jiy 
these  articles  it  was  provided  that,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  convention,  the  ships  of  both  powers  might 
"  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks,"  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives;  but,  from 
the  conunerce  thus  permitted,  it  was  provided  that  all  spirituous 
liquors,  firearms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every 
kind  should  always  be  excepted,  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  how- 
ever, reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  enforce  this  restriction  upon  its 
own  citizens  or  subjects.  WTien  the  commercial  privilege  thus  se- 
cured came  to  an  end  the  Russian  Government  refused  to  renew  it, 
alleging  that  it  had  been  abused."  But  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause,  contained  in  xVrticle  XI.  of  the  treatv  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  December  18, 
18i^2,  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  on  the  Russian  coasts 
the  same  privileges  of  commerce  as  were  secured  by  treaty  to  British 
subjects. 

A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  the  settlement 
of  the  questions  between  those  powers,  growing  out  of  the  ukase  of 
1821,  was  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg  on  February  28/16,  1825.  In 
regard  to  the  rights  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  of  landing  on  the 
coasts,  its  provisions  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  con- 

o  As  to  the  construction  of  the  convention,  see  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  DaUas,  min.  to  Russia,  May  4  and  Nov.  3,  1837,  MS.  Inst  Russia,  XIV. 
39,  41. 
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vention  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  It  also  secured  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  the  enjoyment  of  substantially  the  same  recip- 
rocal privileges  of  commerce.  Thesis  privileges  were  renewed  by  Ar- 
ticle XII.  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  of  January 
11,  1843. 

By  a  convention  signed  at  Washington  on  the  30th  of  March,  1867, 
CeMion  of  Alaska  ^^^  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
to  the  United  $7,200,000  in  gold,ceded  ''all  the  territory  and  domin- 
ion" which  he  possessed  ''on  the  continent  of  America 
and  in  the  adjacent  islands,"  to  the  United  States.  Of  this  cession  the 
eastern  limit,  as  described  in  Article  I.  of  the  convention,  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Anglo-Russian  convention  of  Februarj'  28/16,  1825. 
The  western  limit  is  defined  by  a  water  line,  beginning  in  Berings 
Straits,  and  proceeding  north  and  south  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a 
point  in  those  straits,  on  the  parallel  of  65°  30'  north  latitude,  at  its 
intersection  by  the  meridian  which  passes  midway  between  the  islands 
of  Krusenstern  or  Ingalook,  and  the  island  of  RatmanoflF  or  Noonar- 
book,  it  "proceeds  due  north  without  limitation"  into  the  ''Frozen 
Ocean."  Such  is  the  northward  course.  In  its  southward  course  it 
begins  at  the  same  initial  point,  and  "  proceeds  thence  in  a  course 
nearly  southwest,  through  Bering's  Straits  and  Bering's  Sea,  so  as 
to  pass  midway  between  the  northwest  point  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  southeast  point  of  Cape  Choukotski,  to  the  meridian 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy -tw^o  west  longitude;  thence  from  the 
intersection  of  that  meridian  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  so  as  to 
pass  midway  between  the  island  of  Attou  and  the  Copper  Island  of 
the  Kormandorski  couplet  or  group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the 
meridian  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  degrees  west  longitude,  so 
as  to  include  in  the  territorv  conveved  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  east  of  that  meridian." 

By  acts  of  July  27,  1868,  March  3,  1869,  July  1,  1870,  and  March  3, 

1873,  legislation  was  adopted  in  relation  to  the  terri- 
United  Btateo.       ^^^Y  ^^'^^  ceded.    These  acts,  so  far  as  their  provisions 

were  of  a  permanent  nature,  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  §§  1954-1970.« 


oFor  a  case  under  §105(>.  sw  TnUed  States  r.  The  Kodiak,  58  Fed.  Rep.  126. 

As  to  the  AlaHkan  fislieries,  see  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  50.  40  i\mg.  2  s(  ss. 

For  a  i)roi)osal  to  Russia  of  a  convention  to  establish  a  reciprocal  rlpht  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  the  coasts  of  all  the  possessions  which  the  United  States 
and  Russia  then  owned  or  might  acquire  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  without  restric- 
tion, and  the  privilege  of  drying  fish  on  occupied  parts  of  the  coasts,  see  Mr. 
Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stoeckl,  Russ.  min.,  Oct.  5,  1868,  MS.  Notes  to 
Kuss.  Leg.  VI.  255. 
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Xo  attempt  was  made  in  them  to  define  the  extent  of  waters  to  which 
their  provisions  applied;  nor  did  any  international  controversy  .lub- 
sequently  take  place  as  to  the  killing  of  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  till 
1886.  In  1889,  however,  while  the  question  that  was  raised  in  1880 
was  still  pending,  an  effort  was  made  to  amend  §  1956,  R.  S.,  which 
prohibits  the  killing  of  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur  seal,  or 
other  fur-bearing  animal,  "within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territor\%  or 
in  the  waters  thereof,"  so  as  to  make  it  "  include  and  apply  to  all  the 
waters  of  Bering  Sea  in  Alaska,  embraced  within  the  boundary  linos 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty  with  Russia  ...  by  which  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States."  The  amendment 
passed  the  House;  but  was  changed  in  the  Senate;  and  by  the  bill,  as 
it  became  a  law,  March  2, 1889,  §  1956  was  merely  "declared  to  include 
and  apply  to  all  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea."  *» 

August  3, 1870,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  July  1,  1870,  leased  the  privilege  of  taking  fur  seals  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  March  25,  1872,  Mr.  T.  G.  Phelps  called  the  attention 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  reports  that  expeditions  were  fitting 
out  in  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  and  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  seals  at  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  and  he  suggested  whether 
the  act  of  July  1,  1870,  did  not  authorize  interference  by  means  of 
revenue  cutters  "  to  prevent  foreigners  and  others  from  doing  such 
an  irreparable  mischief  to  this  valuable  interest."  Mr.  Boutwell, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  19,  1872,  replied  that 
the  Treasury  Department  had  been  advised  that  such  an  emploj^ment 
of  the  revenue  cutters  would  not  be  "  a  paying  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
seals  go  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  not  in  droves,  and  cover  a  large  region 
of  water  in  their  homeward  travel,"  and  that  it  was  not  apprehended 
that  they  would  be  driven  from  their  accustomed  resorts,  even  were 
such  attempts  made.  "  In  addition,"  said  Mr.  Boutwell,  "  I  do  not 
see  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  jurisdiction  or  power  to 
drive  off  parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  unless  they  made 
such  attempts  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore.  As  at  present 
advised,  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  carry  out  your  suggestions,  but 

0  25  stats.  1000;  Congressional  Record,  50  Cong.  2  sess.  vol.  20,  part  3.  pp. 
2282,  2372,  2420.  2448,  2502,  2.^(5.3,  2014,  2672;  Conrad,  Act  At.-Gen.,  May  20. 
189G,  21  Op.  340.  In  view  of  the  award  of  the  Paris  tribunal,  these  words  must 
he  construed  to  mean  the  water  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore.  (The 
.\lexander,  75  Fed.  Rep.  519.  44  C.  C.  A.  059;  Pacific  Trading  Co.  r.  United 
States,  Id. ;  the  La  Nlufa,  75  Fed.  Rep.  513,  44  C.  C.  A.  048 ;  Whitelaw  t?.  United 
states,  id.) 
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1  will  thank  you  to  communicate  to  the  Department  any  further  facts 
or  information  you  may  be  able  to  gather  upon  the  subject."  *» 

March  12, 1881,  Mr.  French,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Ancona,  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  took  the  ground 
that  all  the  waters  eastward  of  the  water  line  in  the  treaty  of  1867 
were  "  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory,"  and  that 
the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  killing  fur-bearing  animals 
would  therefore  attach*  to  violations  of  the  law  within  those  limits.^ 
March  16, 1886,  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  communicated  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  San  Francisco,  as  conveying  the  construction  placed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.*^ 

In  September  and  November,  1886,  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington represented  that  three  British  Columbian  seal- 
ing schooners,  the  Carolena^  Onward^  and  Thornton^ 
had  been  seized  in  Bering  Sea  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
Connn;  that  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Tho7*nfon  had  been  brought 
before  Judge  Dawson,  of  the  United  States  court  at  Sitka  for  trial ; 
that  the  evidence  given  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter  showed 
that  the  vessel  was  seized  about  sixtv  or  seventv  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Georges  Island  for  the  offense  of  hunting  and  killing  seals  in  that  part 
of  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  line  in  the  treaty  of  1867;  that  the 
judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  after  quoting  the  first  article  of  that 
treaty,  declared  that  all  the  waters  east  of  the  line  in  question  were 
"  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  all  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  law  against  the  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  must  there- 
fore attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits  heretofore 
described;"  that,  the  jury  having  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the 
master  of  the  Thornton  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  thirty 
days  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500,  and  the  mate  to  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $800;  and  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  Onward  and  Carolena  had 
since  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  undergo  similar  penalties. 

In  regard  to  the  seizures  the  Department  ot  State  then  possessed  no 
information;  but  on  February  3,  1887,  Mr.  Bayard,  who  was  then 

o  Papers  relating  to  Behring  Sea  Fisheries,  124-126.  In  a  letter  of  January 
18,  1888,  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Eaton,  then  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  Mr.  Boutwell,  referring  to  the  letter  which  he  had  written 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  that,  when  compared  with  the  letter  to  which 
It  was  a  reply,  it  was  apparent  that  it  "  had  reference  solely  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands."     (House  Report  3883,  50  Cong. 

2  sess.  XII.) 

6  S.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  50  Cong.  sess.  280.  281. 

c\\.  Report  3885,  50  Cong.  2  sess.  xi.  See  Ignited  States  r.  La  Ninfa,  49  Fed. 
Rep.  575;  United  States  r.  The  James  G.  Swan,  50  id.  108;  United  States  V. 
The  Alexander,  60  id.  914. 
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Secretary  of  State,  informed  the  British  minister  ''  that,  without 
conchision  at  this  time  of  any  questions  which  may  be  found  to  be 
involved  in  these  cases  w  o  «  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  pending  proceedings, 
the  discharge  of  the  vessels  referred  to,  and  the  release  of  all  persons 
under  arrest  in  connection  therewith."  « 

By  formal  copies  of  the  judicial  proceedings  afterwards  received 
in  Washington,  it  appeared  that  the  throe  vessels  in  question  were 
condemned  October  4,  1886,  for  having  been  "  found  engaged  in  kill- 
ing fur  seal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  and  in  the  waters 
thereof  in  violation  of  section  1950  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,"'  and  that  they  were,  on  February  9, 1887,  ordered  to  be 
sold.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  condemnation  of  the  vessels  rested 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  their 
officers.^ 

In  1887  other  vessels  were  seized,  including  the  Grace^  Dolphin^ 
and  ir.  P,  Say  ward,  October  11,  1887,  Judge  Dawson  filed  an  opin- 
ion in  the  cases  of  the  Grace^  Dolphin^  and  certain  other  vessels,  all  of 
which  he  declared  to  be  forfeited.  His  decision  was  based  on  the 
theory  of  mare  rhfusumS 

August  19,  1887,  Mr.  Bayard  instructed  the  ministers  of  the  United 

States  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan, 

^^!f*  ^^IT^^^'    Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norwav,  to  request  the  Gov- 

ation,  1887.  '  '  . 

ernments  to  which  they  were  accredited  to  cooj^erate 
with  the  United  States  "  for  the  better  protection  of  the  fur-seal  fish- 
eries in  Bering  Sea."  ''  Without  raising  any  question,"  said  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, "  as  to  the  exceptional  measures  which  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  property  in  question  might  justify  this  Government  in  taking,  and 
without  reference  to  any  exceptional  marine  jurisdiction  that  might 
properly  be  claimed  for  that  end,  it  is  deemed  advisable — and  I  am 

a  S.  Ex.  Doc.  KM),  r)i)  Cong.  2  sess.  12. 

ft  The  text  of  Judge  Dawson's  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  officers  of 
the  Thornton  on  August  :^0,  188(>,  may  he  found  at  page  113,  Appendix  1,  Case  of 
the  Unlteci  States,  Fur-Seal  Arhltratlon,  II.  After  quoting  the  language  of  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  March  30,  18(57,  he  declared  that  "  Russia 
had  claimed  and  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  all  that  portion  of  Bering  Sea 
emhraced  within  the  Iwundary  lines  set  forth  in  the  treaty ; "  that  "  that  claim 
had  l>een  tacitly  recognized  and  accjuiescecl  in  hy  the  other  maritime  powers  of 
the  world  for  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the  treaty ;  *'  and  that  the  dominion 
of  Russia  having  passeil  to  the  I'nited  States,  **  all  the  waters  within  the 
l)oundary  set  forth  in  this  treaty  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Archi|)elago 
and  chain  of  islands  are  to  be  considered  as  comprised  within  the  waters  of 
Alaska,  and  all  the  penalties  prescril)ed  by  law  against  the  killing  of  fur-bearing 
animals  must  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits 
l)efore  descril)ed." 

cCase  of  the  United  States,  App.  I.  115-121,  Fur-Seal  Arbitration,  II. 
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instructed  by  the  President  so  to  inform  you — to  attain  the  desired 
ends  by  international  cooperation."** 

The  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia 
promptly  made  favorable  responses,  and  negotiations  with  the  British 
and  Russian  Governments  were  entered  upon  at  London.^  In  May, 
1888,  however,  they  were  suspended. 

A  report  on  the  suspended  negotiations  was  made  by  Mr.  Phelps, 

United  States  minister  at  London,  in  a  dispatch  of 

^"phei'^B    ^'    September  12, 1888.    In  this  report  Mr.  Phelps  stated 

that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  on 
the  13th  of  August,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  urge  the  com- 
pletion of  the  convention  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  for  the  protection  of  the  fur  seals.  This  convention  had, 
said  Mr.  Phelps,  "  been  virtually  agreed  on  verbally,  except  in  its 
details,"  but  the  consideration  of  it  had  been  suspended  at  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  government;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  execute  it  without  the  concurrence  of 
Canada,  and  that  the  concurrence  of  Canada  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected.     Mr.  Phelps  continued : 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must,  in  my  opinion,  either  submit  to  have  these  valuable  fisheries 
destroyed  or  must  take  measures  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  cap- 
turing the  vessels  employed  in  it.  Between  these  alternatives  .it  does 
not  appear  to  me  there  should  be  the  slightest  hesitation.  Much 
learning  has  been  expended  upon  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  mare  clavsum.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case.  Here  is  a  valuable  fishery,  and  a  large  and, 
if  properly  managed,  permanent  industry,  the  property  of  the  nations 
on  whose  shores  it  is  carried  on.  It  is  proposed  by  the  colony  of  a 
foreign  nation,  in  defiance  of  the  joint  remonstrance  of  all  the  coun- 
tries interested,  to  destroy  this  business  by  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter and  extermination  of  the  animals  in  question,  in  the  open  neigh- 
boring sea,  during  the  period  of  gestation,  when  the  common  dictates 
of  humanity  ought  to  protect  them,  were  there  no  interest  at  all  in- 
volved. And  it  is  suggested  that  we  are  prevented  from  defending 
ourselves  against  such  depredations  because  the  sea  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  is  free.  The  same  line  of  argument  would  take 
under  its  protection  piracy  and  the  slave  trade,  when  prosecuted  in 
the  open  sea,  or  would  justify  one  nation  in  destroying  the  commerce 

«S.  Ex.  Doc.  106,  50  Cong.  2  sess.  84.  As  to  a  proposal  to  apix)int  a  close  time 
for  the  seal  fishing,  adjacent  to  Greenland,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  E. 
Thornton,  British  min.,  Sept.  17,  1875,  MS.  Notes  to  Great  Britain,  XVII.  33. 

6  S.  Ex.  Doc.  106,  50  Cong.  2  sess.  85,  88,  97,  100,  107,  116. 

H.  Doc.  551 — -57 
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of  another  by  placing  dangerous  obstructions  and  derelicts  in  the 
open  sea  near  its  coasts.  There  are  many  things  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  done  on  the  open  sea  with  impunity,  and  against  which 
every  sea  is  mare  clausum.  And  the  right  of  self-defense  as  to  pier- 
son  and  property  prevails  there  as  fully  as  elsewhere.  If  the  fish 
upon  the  Canadian  coasts  could  be  destroyed  by  scattering  poison  in 
Ihe  open  sea  adjacent,  with  some  small  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
would  Canada,  upon  the  just  principles  of  international  law,  be  held 
defenseless  in  such  a  case?  Yet  that  process  would  be  no  more  de- 
structive, inhuman,  and  wanton  than  this.  If  precedents  are  wanting 
for  a  defense  so  necessary  and  so  proper  it  is  because  precedents  for 
such  a  course  of  conduct  are  likewise  unknown.  The  best  inter- 
national law  has  arisen  from  precedents  that  have  been  establishe^l 
when  the  just  occasion  for  them  arose,  undeterred  by  the  discussion 

» 

of  abstract  and  inadequate  rules."  ^ 

In  1888  no  seizures  were  made,  but  on  August  24,  1889,  Mr.  Ed- 

wardes,  British  charge  d'affaires  ad  interifn^  called 
"'  *    attention  to  rumors  of  fresh  seizures.     Subsequently 

he  left  at  the  Department  of  State  two  communications  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  both  dated  Oct.  2,  1888,  one  of  which  related  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  suspended  negotiations,  while  the  other  protested 
against  the  new  seizures,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  wholly  un- 
justified by  international  law. 

These  communications  were  answered  bv  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  22d 

of  January,   1890.     In  this  reply  Mr.   Blaine  took 
Positions  of  Mr.    ^-j^^  oround  that  "  the  Canadian  vessels  arrested  and 
**  detained  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  engaged  in  a  pur- 

suit that  was  in  itself  contra  bonos  mores,  a  pursuit  which  of  neces- 
sity involves  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  State^^."  To  establish  this  ground 
it  was  not  necessary,  he  said,  "  to  argue  the  question  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  Government  over  the  waters  of  the 
Bering  Sea,"  or  "  to  define  the  powers  and  pri^^leges  ceded  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Alaskan  territorv  was  transferred  to  the  United  States."  It  could 
not  be  unknown  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  revenue  from  the  Alaskan  possessions  was  the  fur- 
seal  fisheries  of  Bering  Sea.     ''  Those  fisheries  had,"  said  Mr.  Blaine. 


oCase  of  the  Unltetl  States,  Appendix  I.  181-1^3,  Fur  Seal  Arbitration,  II. 

•*  My  eudeavoi*s  to  e8tftl)li8b  by  International  cooperation  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  extermination  of  fur-seals  in  Bering  Sea  have  not  l)een  relaxed, 
and  I  have  hoi)es  of  being  enabled  shortly  to  submit  an  effe<?tlve  and  satisfactory 
conventional  projet  with  the  maritime  powers  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate." 
(President  Cleveland,  annual  message,  Dec.  3,  1888,  For.  Rel.  1888.  I.  p.  xiL) 
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'^  been  exclusively  controlled  by  the  Government  of  Russia,  without 
interference  or  without  question,  from  their  original  discovery  until 
the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1867,"  and  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1886,  when 
*^  certain  Canadian  vessels  asserted  their  right  to  enter,  and  by  their 
ruthless  course  to  destroy  the  fisheries  "  and  with  them  "  the  result- 
ing industries  "  which  were  so  valuable.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  once  proceeded  to  check  this  movement,  and  it  was, 
Mr.  Blaine  declared,  a  cause  of  "  unfeigned  surprise "  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  immediately  interfere  to  defend,  and 
encourage  by  defending,  the  course  of  the  Canadians  "  in  disturbing 
an  industry  which  had  been  carefully  developed  for  more  than  ninety 
years  under  the  flags  of  Russia  and  the  United  States."  So  great 
had  been  the  injury  from  this  irregular  and  destructive  slaughter  in 
the  open  waters  of  Bering  Sea  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  number  of  seals  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  the  islancjs  from  100,000  to  60,000  annually.  It  was  doubt- 
ful, said  Mr.  Blaine,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  abide 
by  the  three-mile  rule,  on  which  it  was  sought  to  defend  the  Canadian 
sealers,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  interfere  with  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  Ceylon,  which  extended  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  shore 
line,  which  were  enjoyed  by  England  without  molestation,  and  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  authorized  to  sell  the  right  to  engage 
in,  from  year  to  year,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  nor  was  it  credible  that 
destructive  modes  of  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  or  giant  powder,  would  be  justified  or 
even  permitted  by  Great  Britain  on  the  plea  that  the  vicious  acts 
were  committed  more  than  three  miles  from  shore.  Why  were  not 
the  two  cases  parallel?  The  Canadian  vessels  were  engaged  in  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  in  a  manner  that  insured  the  extermination  of  the 
species,  in  order  that  "  temporary  and  immoral  gain  "  might  be  ac- 
quired by  a  few  persons.  "The  law  of  the  sea,"  continued  Mr. 
Blaine,  "  is  not  lawlessness."  One  step  beyond  the  protection  of  acts 
which  were  immoral  in  themselves  and  which  inevitably  tended  to 
results  against  the  interests  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  piracy 
would  find  its  justification.  The  forcible  resistance  to  which  the 
United  States  was  constrained  in  Bering  Sea  was,  declared  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  the  President's  judgment,  "  demanded  not  only  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  traditional  and  long-established  rights  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  the  rights  of  good  government  and  of 
good  morals  the  world  over."  The  President  was  persuaded  that 
"  all  friendly  nations "  would  "  concede  to  the  United  States  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  on  the  lands  and  in  the  waters  of  Alaska 
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which  the  same  friendly  nations  always  conceded  to  the  Empire  of 
Russia."  « 
On  June  5,  1890,  the  British  minister  left  at  the  Department  of 

State  a  copy  of  an  instruction  of  the  Marquis  of  Sal- 
Lord    BaUsbnry's    jghury  of  May  22, 1890,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Blaine's  note 

of  the  22nd  of  January.  With'  regard  to  the  argu- 
ment  advanced  in  that  note,  Lord  Salisbury  said  it  was  obvious  that 
two  questions  were  involved :  First,  whether  the  pursuit  and  killing  of 
fur  seals  in  certain  parts  of  the  open  sea  were,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  international  morality,  an  offense  contra  honos  mores^  and,  sec- 
ondly, whether,  if  such  were  the  case,  this  fact  justified  the  seizure  on 
the  high  seas  and  subsequent  confiscation  in  time  of  peace  of  the  pri- 
vate vessels  of  a  friendly  nation.  Referring  to  a  special  message  of 
President  Tyler  to  Congress  of  February  27,  1843,  Lord  Salisbury 
said  it  was  an  axiom  of  international  maritime  law  that  such  action 
was  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  piracy,  or  in  pursuance  of  special 
international  agreement.  The  pursuit  of  seals  in  the  open  sea  had 
never  been  considered  as  piracy  by  any  civilized  state.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  slave  trade,  a  practice  which  the  civilized  world  had 
agreed  to  look  upon  with  abhorrence,  the  right  of  arresting  the  ves- 
sels of  another  country  could  be  exercised  only  by  special  interna- 
tional agreement,  and  no  one  government  had  been  allowed  that  gen- 
eral control  of  morals  in  this  respect  which  Mr.  Blaine  claimed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  seal  hunting.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  must  also  question 
whether  the  killing  of  seals  could  of  itself  be  regarded  as  contra  honos 
mores^  unless  and  until  for  special  reasons  it  had  been  agreed  bv  inter- 
national arrangement  to  forbid  it.  Fur  seals  were  indisputably  ani- 
mals fera^  natimv^  and  these  had  universally  been  regarded  by  jurists 
as  res  milHus  until  they  were  caught,  and  no  person,  therefore,  could 
have  property  in  them  until  he  had  actually  reduced  them  to  posses- 
sion by  capture.  As  to  the  argument  that  the  fur-seal  fisheries  had 
been  exchisivelv  controlled  bv  Russia  and  the  United  States  succes- 
sively  down  to  1880,  Lord  Salisbury  quoted  from  the  correspondence 
in  relation  to  the  ukase  of  1821  and  from  certain  subsequent  corre- 
spondence to  show  that  Russia  had  enjoyed  no  monopoly  of  the  fish- 
eries. He  also  denied  that  from  1807  to  1880  the  enjoyment  of  the 
seal  fisheries  by  the  ITnited  States  was  uninterrupted,  and  he  quoted 
the  reports  of  various  officials  of  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1884 
in  support  of  this  denial.     As  to  the  argument  that  the  taking  of  seals 

a  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit.  m!n.,  Jan.  22,  1890,  For. 
Rel.  189(),  3(>O-370.  The  negotiations  for  a  commission  of  experts  and  a  modus 
Vivendi,  whlcii  took  place  .sul).se(iiiently  to  the  foregoing  correspondence,  are 
here  omitted.  They  are  fully  detailed  In  Moore,  Int  Arbitrations,  I.  787-79a 
See,  also,  North  Am.  Commercial  Co.  v.  United  States  (1898),  171  U.  S.  110. 
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in  the  open  sea  rapidly  led  to  their  extinction,  he  declared  that  the 
statement  would  admit  of  reply,  and  that  abundant  evidence  could  be 
adduced  on  the  other  side,  but  that,  as  it  had  been  proposed  that  this 
question  should  be  examined  by  a  commission  of  experts  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  Governments,  it  was  not  necessary  to  deal  with 
it  on  the  present  occasion.  The  negotiations  then  in  progress  in 
Washington  proved,  he  said,  the  readiness  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  any  special  international  agreement  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-seal  industry,  and  in  its 
absence  they  were  unable  to  admit  that  the  case  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  afforded  any  sufficient  justification  for 
the  forcible  action  already  taken  against  peaceable  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  engaged  in  lawful  operations  on  the  high  seas.« 

To  this  communciation  Mr.  Blaine  replied  on  the  30th  of  June  in 
Kr.  Blaine's  arn-  ^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  Julian  Pauiicefote.  This  note,  which 
ment  as  to  Bus-  is  of  considerable  length,  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
sian  rights  in  to  an  argument  to  show  that  the  jurisdictional  claim 
Behring  Sea.  ^f  Russia  put  forth  in  the  ukase  of  1821  was  acqui- 
esced in  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  north  of  the  sixtieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Blaine  contended  that  the  protest  of 
Mr.  Adams  was  not  against  the  Russian  claim  itself,  but  against  its 
extension  southward  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude;  that 
the  term  "  Continent  of  America,"  as  used  by  Mr.  Adams,  was  em- 
ployed not  in  the  geographical  sense,  but  fo  distinguish  the  territory 
of  "America  "  from  the  territory  of  the  "  Russian  possessions;  "  that 
the  phrase  "  Northwest  coast  "  was  used  in  two  senses — one  including 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  Russian  possessions,  and  the  other  merely 
the  coast  of  America  whose  northern  limit  was  the  sixtieth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  that  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  well  as  by 
British  statesmen  at  the  time,  in  the  latter  sense.  Mr.  Blaine  also 
contended  that  in  the  treaties  conchided  bv  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  with  Russia  in  1824  and  1825  there  was  no  "  attempt  at 
regulating  or  controlling,  or  even  asserting  an  interest  in,  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  and  the  Bering  Sea,  which  lie  far  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  territorv  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  contention."  He 
argued  that  the  terms  "  Great  Ocean,"  "  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  "  South 
Sea  "  did  not  include  the  Bering  Sea.  The  treaties  in  question  were, 
he  contended,  a  practical  renunciation  both  on  the  part  of  F^ngland 
and  the  United  States  of  any  rights  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea 
during  the  period  of  Russia's  sovereignty.  In  regard  to  the  waters 
of  that  sea,  he  declared  that  the  ukase  of  1821  stood  unmodified,  and 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  recognized,  respected, 
and  obeyed  it.  \Miatever  duty  Great  Britain  owed  to  Alaska  as  a 
Russian  province  was  not,  he  declared,  changed  by  the  mere  fact  of 

fl  For.  Rel.  1890,  419-424. 
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the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States;  and  in  conclusion 
he  reasserted  that  no  destructive  intrusion  by  sealers  into  Bering  Sea 
began  until  1886.« 

The  answer  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  this  note  bears  date  the  2d  of 
Lord  SaliBbury^s  August.  In  this  answer  Lord  Salisbury  maintained 
answer  and  offer  that  the  protest  of  Mr.  Adams  covered  the  whole  of 
of  arbitration.  the  extraordinary  jurisdictional  claim  made  in  the 
ukase  of  1821,  and  that  in  all  the  correspondence  there  was  no  refer- 
ence to  any  distinctive  name  for  Bering  Sea,  or  any  intimation  that 
it  could  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  Mr.  Adams  declared  that  the  United  States 
"  could  admit  no  part "  of  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  ukase,  his  clear 
object  was  to  deny  that  the  Russian  settlements  gave  Russia  any  right 
to  exclude  the  navigation  or  fishery  of  other  nations  over  any  part  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  America ;  and  such,  also,  was  the  object  of  the 
treaties  of  1824  and  1825.  Lord  Salisbury  also  quoted  extracts  from 
the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  George  Canning  to  Mr.  Stratford  Can- 
ning, when  the  latter  was  named  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  1825,  by  which  it  appeared,  first,  that  England 
refused  to  admit  any  part  of  the  claim  asserted  in  the  ukase  of  1821 
to  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles  from  the 
coast  from  Bering  Straits  to  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
second,  that  the  convention  of  1825  was  regarded  on  both  sides  as  a 
renunciation  by  Russia  of  that  claim  in  its  entirety,  and,  third,  that, 
though  Bering  Straits  were  known  and  specifically  provided  for, 
Bering  Sea  was  not  known  by  that  name,  but  was  regarded  as  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lord  Salisbury  further  contended  that  the 
public  right  to  fish,  catch  seals,  or  pursue  any  other  lawful  occupation 
on  the  high  seas  could  not  be  held  to  be  abandoned  by  a  nation  from 
the  mere  fact  that  for  a  certain  number  of  years  it  had  not  suited  the 
subjects  of  that  nation  to  exercise  it;  and  in  conclusion  he  proposed 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  after  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  and  argument  which  he  had  produced,  should  still 
differ  from  Her  Majesty^s  Government  as  to  the  legality  of  the  recent 
captures  in  Bering  Sea,  the  question,  together  with  the  issues  that 
depended  upon  it,  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration." 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Blaine  replied  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
w    «i  <    .       1      ber.  and  at   the  outset  he  observed  that  legal  and 

Mr.  Blaine's  reply;     ,.    ,  .  . 

the  "Pacific  diplomatic  questions,  apparently  complicated,  were 
Ocean;"  qnes-  often  found,  after  prolonged  discussion,  to  depend 
tioniforarbitra-  upon  the  settlement  of  a  single  point.  Such  was,  he 
^^^'  said,  the  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain.     Great  Britain  contended  that  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean,"  as 

«For.  Rel.  1890, 437-448 ;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  450,  51  Cong.  1  sess.      i>For.  Rel.  1890, 456-465. 
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used  in  the  treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  included  Bering  Sea;  the  United 
States  contended  that  it  did  not.  If  Great  Britain  could  maintain  her 
position  on  this  point,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had,  Mr. 
Blaine  declared,  "  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  her."  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  could  prove  that  Bering  Sea  at 
the  date  of  the  treaties  was  understood  by  the  three  signatory  powers 
to  be  a  separate  body  of  water,  and  was  not  included  in  the  phrase 
"  Pacific  Ocean,"  then  the  American  case  against  Great  Britain  was 
"  complete  and  undeniable."  Mr.  Blaine  then  renewed  and  amplified 
the  arguments  which  he  had  previously  advanced  to  show  that  the 
term  "  Pacific  Ocean  "  was  not  intended  to  include  Bering  Sea.* 

In  answer  to  the  offer  of  I^ord  Salisbury  to  arbitrate,  Mr.  Blaine 
proposed  five  questions  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  a . 
substantial  arbitration  might  be  had.  The  first  four  related  to  the 
jurisdictional  rights  of  Russia  and  their  transfer  to  the  United  States. 
The  fifth  related  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  fur-seal 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  outside  of  the  ordinary  terri- 
torial limits,  whether  such  rights  grew  out  of  the  cession  by  Russia, 
or  "  of  the  ownership  of  the  breeding  islands  and  the  habits  of  the 
seals  in  resorting  thither  and  rearing  their  young  thereon  and  going 
out  from  the  inlands  for  food,  or  out  of  any  other  fact  or  incident 
connected  with  the  relation  of  those  seal  fisheries  to  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States."  If  the  determination  of  the  fore- 
going questions  should  leave  the  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the 
concurrence  of  Great  Britain  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
fur  seal,  it  was  further  proposed  that  the  tribunal  of  arbitration 
should  determine  what  measures  were  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Blaine  declared  that  the  repeated  assertions  that 
the  United  States  demanded  that  the  Bering  Sea  be  pronounced 
mare  clausuvi^  were  without  foundation.  "The  Government,"  he 
said,  "  has  never  claimed  it  and  never  desired  it.  It  expressly  disa- 
vows it."  ^  He  further  stated  that  the  vie^vs  of  the  President  were 
well  expressed  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  his  dispatch  of  September  12,  1888, 
and  from  this  dispatch  he  then  cited  the  passage  which  has  already 
been  quoted.*' 

o  He  also  referre<l  to  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  after  the  trans- 
portation of  Napoleon  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  by  which  power  was  assumed 
to  exclude  ships  of  any  nationality  not  only  from  landing  on  the  Island,  but 
from  hovering  within  eight  leagues  of  its  coast,  and  to  the  case  of  the  pearl 
fisheries  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government. 

6 "For  several  years  [prior  to  1S9()1  the  United  States,  asserting  that  It  had 
territorial  Jurisdiction  over  Bering  Sea,  had  been  striving  to  prevent  vessels  of 
foreign  nations  from  seal  hunting  on  the  oi)en  waters  thereof."  (Fuller,  C.  J., 
in  North  Am.  Conmiercial  Co.  i\  United  States  (1898).  171  U.  S.  110,  132.) 

c  Message  of  Jan.  5,  1891,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  144,  51  Cong.  2  sess. ;  For.  Rel.  1890, 477. 
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On  the  21st  of  February,  1891,  Lord  Salisbury  replied  to  this  note, 

controverting  the   argument   advanced   in   it    as   to 

gTeemen    on  a    ^j^^  meaning  of  the  treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  pro- 
modus  Vivendi.  =>.  t/*-  iii 

posing  certain  modifications  of  the  questions  to  be 

submitted  to  arbitration." 

Mr.  Blaine  rejoined  on  the  14th  of  April.^  Meanwhile  the  two  Got- 
ernments  had  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  a  modus  invendi, 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Blaine  under  the  instructions  of  the 
President,  for  the  suspension  or  restriction  of  sealing  pending  the 
result  of  the  arbitration  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. This  correspondence  continued  till  the  15th  of  June,  1891, 
when  a  modxis  vioendi  was  agreed  upon.^  By  this  agreement  Great 
Britain  undertook  to  prohibit,  until  the  following  May,  the  killing  of 
seals  by  British  subjects  in  that  part  of  Bering  Sea  lying  eastward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  described  in  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Bussia  of  1867,  and  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  like 
killing  of  seals  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  part  of 
Bering  Sea  and  on  the  islands  thereof,  in  excess  of  7,500  be  taken 
on  the  islamds  for  the  subsistence  and  care  of  the  natives.  It  was 
further  agreed  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  inquiries  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  might  desire  to  make  with  a  view  to  the  pres- 
entation of  their  case  before  arbitrators,  suitable  persons  designated 
.  by  Great  Britain  should  be  permitted  at  any  time,  upon  application, 
to  visit  and  remain  on  the  seal  islands  during  the  pending  season  for 
that  purpose.* 

This  agreement  was  at  once  proclaimed  by  the  President,  "  to  the 
end  that  the  same  and  every  part  thereof  might  be  observed  and  ful- 
filled with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  citizens 

a  For.  Rel.  1891,  542.  In  January,  1891,  a  motion  was  made  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  leave  to  file  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  prohibition  to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Alaslca,  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and  for- 
feiture entered  on  September  19,  1887,  in  the  case  of  the  IV.  P.  Bayicard,  one  of 
the  British  Columbian  sealers,  on  the  ground  that  the  court  was  without  juris- 
diction in  the  premises.  Leave  having  been  granted,  the  application  was  duly 
filed.  The  i)etitioner  for  the  w^rit  was  one  Cooper,  the  owner  of  the  Sayirard, 
but  with  his  petition  a  suggestion  was  presented  l)y  Sir  John  Thompson, 
attorney-general  of  Canada,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  requesting  the  aid  of  the  court  for  the  claimant,  a  British  subject. 
The  case  was  argued  on  November  9  and  10,  1891,  and  was  decided  Febniary 
29,  1892,  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed.  The  applica- 
tion was  denied  on  technical  grounds,  relating  to  the  law  and  practice  governing 
the  issuance  of  writs  of  prohibition.     (In  re  Cooper,  143  U.  S.  472.) 

&  For.  Rel.  1891,  548. 

<?  For.  Rel.  1891,  552-570.  See  President  Harrison's  annual  message  of  Dec.  9. 
1891.     See,  also.  North  American  Commercial  Co.  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  lia 

d  For,  Rel.  1891,  570. 
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thereof."  It  was  put  in  force  in  Great  Britain  by  an  order  in  council, 
issued  under  an  act  passed  on  June  11,  1891,  '•  to  enable  Her  Majesty, 
by  order  in  council,  to  make  special  provision  for  prohibiting  the 
catching  of  seals  in  Bering's  Sea  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects  during 
the  period  named  in  the  order."  ^ 

A  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed  at  Washington,  February  29, 

1892.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  provided 
Treaty  of  arbitra-    ^j^^^  ^.j^^  quastions  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 

Governments  "  concerning  the  jurisdictional  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Bering's  Sea,  and  concerning  also 
the  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in,  or  habitually  resorting  to,  the  said 
sea,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  country  as 
regards  the  taking  of  fur  seal  in,  or  habitually  resorting  to,  the  said 
waters,"  should  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  seven  arbitrators,  two 
to  be  named  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  two  bv  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  one  each  by  the'Prasident  of  France,  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  questions  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  were  defined  by  Articles  VI.  and  VII.  By 
Article  VI.  five  questions  were  submitted  for  specific  judgment. 
Article  VII.  referred  to  the  arbitrators  the  subject  of  concurl'ent 
regulations,  in  case  their  judgment  on  the  five  questions  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  should  be  adverse  to  the  United  States.  The  text  of 
Article  VI.  and  VII.  is  as  follows: 

"Article  VI.  In  deciding  the  matter  submitted  to  the  arbitrators, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  following  five  points  shall  be  submitted  to  them, 
in  order  that  their  award  shall  embrace  a  distinct  decision  upon  each 
of  said  five  points,  to  wit : 

"  1.  WTiat  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the 
Bering's  Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein, 
did  Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States? 

"  2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fish- 
eries recognized  and  conceded  bv  Great  Britain  ? 

"  3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Bering's  Sea  in- 
cluded in  the  phrase  '  Pacific  Ocean,'  as  used  in  the  treaty  of  1825 
l^etween  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the 
Bering's  Sea  were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  after 
said  treaty  ? 

"  4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Bering's  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary,  in  the 
treatv  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  30th  March, 
18(57,  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  treaty? 

a  Case  of  the  United  States,  Ai)i)endlx  I.  32:i,  Fur-Seal  Arbitration,  II. 
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"  5.  Has  the  United  States  any  right,  and  if  so,  what  right  of  pro- 
tection or  property  in  the  fur  seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the 
United  States  in  Bering  Sea  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the 
ordinary  three-mile  limit? 

"Article  VII.  If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  as 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  sub- 
ject in  such  position  that  the  concurrence  of  (ireat  Britain  is  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  regulations  for  the  proper  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in,  or  habitually  resorting  to,  the 
Bering  Sea,  the  arbitrators  shall  then  determine  what  concurrent 
Regulations  outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments are  necessary,  and  over  what  waters  such  regulations  should 
extend,  and  to  aid  them  in  that  determination  the  report  of  a  joint 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  Governments  shall  be 
laid  before  them,  with  such  other  evidence  as  either  Government  may 
submit. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  furthermore  agree  to  cooperate  in 
securing  the  adhesion  of  other  powers  to  such  regulations."  « 

Article  VIII.  of  the  treaty  related  to  damages,  which  had  formed 

a  subject  of  much  difficulty  and  occasioned  not  a  little 

**  on  0  am-  (j^jj^y  jj^  ^[^^  negotiations.  By  this  article  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  high  contracting  parties,  "  having 
found  themselves  unable  to  agree  upon  a  reference  which  shall  include 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  each  for  the  injuries  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  other,  or  by  its  citizens,  in  connection  with  the 
claims  presented  and  urged  by  it,  either  may  submit  to  the  arbitrators 
any  question  of  fact  involved  in  said  claims  and  ask  for  a  finding 
thereon,  the  question  of  the  liability  of  either  Government  upon  the 
facts  found  to  be  the  subject  of  further  negotiation." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1892,  a  modu^  vivendi  was  concluded  in  the 

form  of  a  convention.  In  its  first,  second,  third,  and 
Hew  modni  viTen-     fourth   articles   it  embodied   the   provisions  of  the 

..  ",,  •^'^•■"    modus  vivendi  of  1891.     By  its  fifth  article  it  intro- 
uon  of  damages. 

duced  the  subject  of  damages,  which  had  been  post- 
poned by  the  treaty  of  arbitration.    This  article  read  as  follows: 

"Article  V.  If  the  result  of  the  arbitration  be  to  affirm  the  right 
of  British  sealers  to  take  seals  in  Bering  Sea  within  the  bounds 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  under  its  purchase  from  Russia,  then 
compensation  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 

a  It  was  agreed  that  any  regulations  made  by  the  arbitrators  within  the 
powers  given  them  by  this  article  were  obligatory  on  the  two  Governments,  and 
were  not  merely  recommendations  which  it  w^as  open  to  either  Government  to 
disregard.  (Mr.  Wharton,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  Brit.  min. 
March  6,  1893,  MS.  Notes  to  Gr.  Br.  XXII.  275,  in  reply  to  a  note  of  Sir  J. 
Pauncefote  of  March  2.) 
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(for  the  use  of  her  subjects)  for  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  that 
right  during  the  pendency  of  the  arbitration  upon  the  basis  of  such 
a  regulated  and  limited  catch  or  catches  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbi 
irators  might  have  been  taken  without  an  undue  diminution  of  the 
seal-herds;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  result  of  the  arbitration 
shall  be  to  deny  the  right  of  British  sealers  to  take  seals  within  the 
said  waters,  then  compensation  shall  be  made  by  (ireat  Britain  to  the 
United  States  (for  itself,  its  citizens  and  lessees)  for  this  agreement  to 
limit  the  island  catch  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  a  season,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  difference  between  this  number  and  such  larger  catch 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  might  have  been  taken  without  an 
undue  diminution  of  the  seal-herds. 

"  The  amount  awarded,  if  any,  in  either  case  shall  be  such  as  under 
all  the  circumstances  is  just  and  equitable,  and  shall  l^e  promptly 
paid." 

The  treaty  of  arbitration  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States  on  March  29,  1892,  and  the  convention  for  the 
Constitution  of  the    renewal  of  the  modus  virendi  on  the  19th  of  April. 

^  ^    *  "    Both  instruments  were  ratified  by  the  President  on 

tration.  .  \  . 

the  22d  of  April,  and  their  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  9th  of  May  they  were  duly  pro- 
claimed.<»  As  American  arbitrators  the  President  of  the  United 
States  named  the  Hon.  John  M.  Harlan,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon  John  T.  Morgan,  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  part  of  (Jreat  Britain  the  arbitrators 
named  were  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hannen,  of  the  high  court  of  ap- 
peal, and  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson,  minister  of  justice  and 
attorney-general  for  Canada.  As  neutral  arbitrators  the  President 
of  France  named  the  Baron  Alphonse  de  Courcel,  a  Senator  and 
ambassador  of  France;  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Marquis  Emilio  Vis- 
conti  Venosta,  a  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  and  formerly  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  and  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Mr.  (Iregers 
Gram,  a  minister  of  state.^  As  agent  the  ITnited  States  appointed 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who  subse(iuently  held  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  British  Government  designated  as  its  agent  the 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Tupper,  minister  of  mnrine  and  fisheries  for  the 

o  See  President  Harrison's  annual  message  of  Deo.  <>,  1802, 

&The  treaty  provided  tliat  the  foreign  i)o\vers  designated  to  seleet  arbitrators 
should  be  requested  to  choose,  if  possible,  jurists  accpminted  with  the  Knglish 
language.  The  object  of  this  stipulation  was  merely  to  facilitate  the  dlsimsi 
tlon  of  the  business.  (Mr.  Wharton,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vignaud,  charge. 
May  27,1902,  MS.  Inst.  France,  XXII.  :W1 ;  Mr.  Wharton,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Coolidge,  min.  to  France,  tel.  June  2.S,  1S02,  MS.  Inst.  France,  XXII.  :W»: 
Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Coolidge,  niln.  to  France,  tel.  July  T),  1S1>2,  MS. 
Inst.  France,  XXII.  l^'A:  Mr.  Uhl,  Act.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eustls,  amb.  to 
France,  June  20,  1894,  MS.  Inst.  France,  XXII.  057.) 
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Dominion  of  Canada,  while  Mr.  R.  P.  Maxwell,  of  the  foreign  oflScc, 
acted  as  assistant  agent  and  Mr.  Charles  Russell  as  solicitor. 

As  counsel  for  the  United  States  there  were  retained  the  Hon. 
Edward  J.  Phelps,  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blodg- 
ett,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Coudert.  Mr.  Robert  Lansing  and  Mr.  William 
Williams  acted  with  them  as  associate  counsel.  Counsel  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  were  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Q.  C,  M.  P.,  Her  Majesty's 
attorney-general ;  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.  C,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Robinson,  Q.  C,  of  Canada;  and  they  were  assisted  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Box,  barrister  at  law.« 

In  the  counter  case  of  the  United  States  reference  was  made  to 
'•  Russia's  action  during  the  summer  of  1892,"  as  the  first-known 
instance  of  the  waniing  or  seizure  of  vessels  by  that  Government  for 
killing  seals  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  It  seems  that  there  was 
one  seizure  by  Russia,  or  under  Russian  authority,  of  a  foreign  vessel 
for  taking  seals  in  Bering  Sea  prior  to  the  cases  in  1892.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  British  Columbian  schooner  Araunah  in  1888.  The 
master  of  the  schooner  alleged  that  she  was  seized  off  Copper  Island 
about  six  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  The  captors  alleged  that  she 
was  nearer.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  crew  of  the  schooner  were 
carrying  on  their  operations  in  canoes  between  the  schooner  and  the 
land,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  two  of  the  canoes  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  Lord  Salisbury  said  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  ''  of  opinion  that,  even  if  the  Araunah  at  the  time  of  the  seizure 
was  herself  outside  the  three-mile  territorial  limit,  the  fact  that  she 
was,  by  means  of  her  boats,  carrying  on  fishing  within  Russian  wateiN 
without  the  prescribed  license  warranted  her  seizure  and  confiscation 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  municipal  law  regulating  the  use  of 
those  waters."  The  "  provisions  of  the  municipal  law  "  referred  to 
by  Lord  Salisbury  were  the  regulations  relating  to  "  trading,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing  "  "  on  the  Russian  coast  or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk 
and  Bering  seas,  or  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia,  or  within  their 
sea  boundary  line,"  which  were  published  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Japanese  ports  in  1881  and  1882.^  These  regulations  were  made  the 
sul)ject  of  inquiry  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  through  its  diplomatic  representative  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
correspondence  was  published  in  the  volume  of  Foreign  Relations  for 
1882.  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  note 
of  May  8  (20),  1882,  stated  that  the  regulations  extended  "strictly 
to  the  territorial  waters  of  Russia  onlv."  ^     The  vessel  seized  bv  the 


«  As  to  the  oases  ami  counter  oases  of  the  two  Governmenta,  and  the  arioi- 
nients  of  (H)unsel,  see  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  I.  8<lG-82.^.  826-827,  827-^04. 

&Khie  Book  "Russia  No.  1  (181K))." 

Tor.  Uel.  1882,  pp.  447-ir>l.  4.VJ-454.  The  Inquiry  of  the  United  States 
related  to  cod  fishing;  in  the  oase  of  the  Araunah  M.  de  Giers  stated  that  the 
regulations  governed  sealing  also. 
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Russian  authorities  in  1892  were  six  in  number.'*  In  regard  to  four 
of  them  the  evidence  was  conclusive  that  their  canoes  were  taking 
seals  within  the  three-mile  limit.  In  regard  to  the  other  two,  though 
it  was  said  that  the  "  moral  evidence  "  of  the  same  fact  was  equally 
conclusive,  yet  as  the  canoes  were  not  actually  seen  within  territorial 
waters  the  Russian  Government  undertook  to  make  indemnitv.^  On 
February  12  (24),  1893,  however,  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  in  behalf  of  Canadian  sealers 
as  to  the  limits  within  which  they  would  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  operations  during  that  year,  wrote  to  the  British  ambassador 
that  "  the  insufficiency  of  the  strict  application  of  general  rules  of 
international  law  to  this  matter  "  was  admitted  in  the  negotiations 
Ijetween  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in  1888,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  exceptional  measures  had  been  "  more  lately 
confirmed  by  the  Anglo-American  agreement  of  1891,"  which  had 
placed  Russian  interests  in  an  "  absolutely  abnormal  and  exceptional 
position."  "  The  prohibition  of  sealing  within  the  limits  agreed 
upon  in  the  modus  virendt'ot  1891  has,  in  fact,"  said  the  Russian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  "  caused  such  an  increase  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  seals  on  the  Russian  coast  that  the  complete  disappearance  of 
ihese  animals  would  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  unless  effica- 
cious measures  for  their  protection  were  taken  without  delay."  On 
these  grounds  he  stated  that  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  pending  the 
adoption  of  international  regulations,  Russia  would,  as  a  measure  of 
"  legitimate  self-defense,"  prohibit  sealing  within  ten  miles  of  all  her 
coasts,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Commander  Islands  and  Robben 
Island.^     The  British  Government  declined  to  admit  that  Russia  had 

o  When  these  seizures  of  1802  were  referred  to  In  the  counter  case  of  the 
United  States,  the  precise  facts  were  not  known.  The  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence was  published  in  Great  Britain  while  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  in 
session.     See  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations.  I.  911. 

6  Blue  Book  "Russia  No.  3  (1893)."  See  Mr.  White,  mln.  to  Russia,  to  Mr. 
Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  June  17,  1893,  MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 

c  In  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  these  measures,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  said :  **  With  regard  to  the  ten-mile  zone  along  the  coast,  these  measures 
will  be  Justified  by  the  fact  that  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  generally 
take  up  iJositions  at  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  while 
their  boats  and  crews  engage  in  sealing  both  on  the  coast  itself  and  in  terri- 
torial waters.  As  soon  as  a  ciniiser  is  sighted,  the  ships  take  to  tlie  open  sea 
and  try  to  recall  their  boats  from  territorial  waters.  With  regard  to  the  thirty- 
mile  zone  around  the  islands,  this  measure  is  taken  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
banks,  known  by  the  sealers  as  *  sealing  grounds,'  which  extend  round  tlie 
islands,  and  are  not  shown  with  suflSclent  accuracy  on  maps.  These  banks  are 
frequented  during  certain  seasons  by  the  female  seals,  the  killing  of  which  is 
particularly  destructive  to  the  seal  species  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  females 
are  suckling  their  young,  or  go  to  seek  food  on  the  banks  known  as  'sealing 
grounds.' 


» If 
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a  right  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  British  vessels  outside  the 
usual  territorial  limits,  but  in  order  ''  to  afford  all  reasonable  and 
legitimate  assistance  to  Russia  in  the  existing  circumstances," 
expressed  a  readiness  at  once  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  enforcement  of  the  protective  zones 
proposed  in  the  note  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Such  an 
agreement  was  concluded  in  May,  1893.** 

August  15,  1893,  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  made 
^*'  ■  the  following  award : 

"Awa7'd  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  co7istituted  under  the  Treaty 
coneluded  at  Washington^  the  29th  of  February  189^^  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

"  Whereas  by  a  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  signed  at  Washington,  February  29,  1892,  the  ratifica- 
tions of  which  by  the  Governments  of  the  two  Countries  were  ex- 
changed at  London  on  May  the  7^**,  1892,  it  was,  amongst  other  things, 
agreed  and  concluded  that  the  questions  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  concerning  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  the  waters  of  Bering's  Sea,  and  concerning  also  the 
preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  sea, 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  Country  as 
regards  the  taking  of  fur-seals  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said 
waters,  should  be  submitted  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Arbitrators,  who  should  be  appointed  in  the  following 
manner,  that  is  to  say :  two  should  l)e  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  two  should  be  named  by  Her  Britanic  Majesty;  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  should  be  jointly 
requested  by  tlie  High  Contracting  Parties  to  name  one ;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  should  be  so  requested  to  name  one:  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  should  l)c  so  requested  to  name 
one;  the  seven  Arbitrators  to  be  so  named  should  be  jurists  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation  in  their  respective  Countries,  and  the  selecting 
Powers  should  be  requested  to  choose,  if  possible,  jurists  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  P]nglish  language; 

'VAnd  whereas  it  was  further  agreed  by  article  II  of  the  said  Treaty 
that  the  Arbitrators  should  meet  at  Paris  within  twenty  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  Counter-Cases  mentioned  in  article  IV,  and  should 
proceed  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  decide  the  questions 
which  had  been  or  should  be  laid  before  them  as  in  the  said  Treaty 

ft.' 

provided  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 


oBlue  Book  "Russia  No.  1  (1893). 
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Her  Britannic  Majesty  respectively,  and  that  all  questions  considered 
by  the  Tribunal,  including  the  jBnal  decision,  should  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  Arbitrators ; 

"And  whereas  by  article  VI  of  the  said  Treaty,  it  was  further  pro- 
vided as  follows :  '  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  said 
Arbitrators,  it  is  agreed  that  the  following  five  points  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  tliem  in  order  that  their  award  shall  embrace  a  distinct 
decision  upon  each  of  said  five  points,  to  wit : 

" '  1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the 
Bering's  Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein, 
did  Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States? 

" '  2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fish- 
eries recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  ? 

" '  3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Bering's  Sea 
included  in  the  phrase  Pacific  Oeean^  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  1825 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the 
Bering's  Sea  were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  after 
said  Treaty  ? 

" '  4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to 
the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering's  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary,  in  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  30***  of  March 
1867,  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that  Treaty? 

"  '  5.  Has  the  United  States  any  right,  and  if  so,  what  right  of  pro- 
tection or  property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the 
United  States  in  Bering  Sea  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the 
ordinary  three-mile  limit  ?  ' 

"And  whereas,  by  article  VII  of  the  said  Treaty,  it  was  further 
agreed  as  follows : 

" '  If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such 
position  that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  Regulations  for  the  proper  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  fur-seal  in,  or  habitually  resorting  to,  the  Behring  Sea, 
the  Arbitrators  shall  then  determine  what  concurrent  Regulations, 
outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  (Tovernments,  are 
necessary,  and  over  what  waters  such  Regulations  should  extend : 

" '  The  High  Contracting  Parties  furthermore  agree  to  cooperate 
in  securing  the  adhesion  of  other  Powers  to  such  Regulations; ' 

"And  whereas,  by  article  VHI  of  the  said  Treaty,  after  reciting 
that  the  High  Contracting  Parties  had  found  themselves  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  reference  which  should  include  the  question  of  the  lia- 
bility of  each  for  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  l)een  sustained  by  the 
other,  or  by  its  citizens,  in  connection  ^vith  the  claims  presented  and 
urged  by  it,  and  that '  they  were  solicitous  that  this  subordinate  ques- 
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tion  should  not  interrupt  or  longer  delay  the  submission  and  deter- 
mination of  the  main  questions,'  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agreed 
that '  either  of  them  might  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of 
fact  involved  in  said  claims  and  ask  for  a  finding  thereon,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liability  of  either  Government  upon  the  facts  found,  to 
be  the  subject  of  further  negociation ; ' 

"And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
named  the  Honourable  eTohn  M.  Harlan,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  -' 

Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Honourable  John  T.  Morgan, 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  to  be  two  of  the  said  Arbitrators,  and 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  named  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Hannen 
and  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Thompson,  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney  (jeneral  for  Canada,  to  be  two  of  the  said  Arbitrators,  and 
His  Pjxcellency  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  named  the 
Baron  de  Courcel,  Senator,  Ambassador  of  France,  to  be  one  of  the 
said  Arbitrators,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  named  the 
Marquis  Emilio  Visconti  Venosta,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  AlFairs 
and  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  to  be  one  of  the  said  Arbitra- 
tors, and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  named  Mr, 
Gregers  Gram,  Minister  of  State,  to  l>e  one  of  the  said  Arbitrators; 

''And  whereas  We,  the  said  Arbitrators,  so  named  and  appointed, 
having  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  the  said  arbitration,  and 
having  duly  met  at  Paris,  proceeded  impartially  and  carefully  to 
examine  and  decide  all  the  questions  submitted  to  us  the  said  Arbi- 
trators, under  the  said  Treaty,  or  laid  before  us  as  provided  in  the 
said  Treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  respectively ; 

"  Now  we,  the  Said  Arbitrators,  having  impartially  and  carefully 
examined  the  said  questions,  do  in  like  manner  by  this  our  Award 
decide  and  determine  the  said  questions  in  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say,  we  decide  and  determine  as  to  the  five  points  mentioned  in 
article  VI  as  to  which  our  Award  is  to  embrace  a  distinct  decision 
upon  each  of  them : 

"As  to  the  firsl  of  the  said  five  points.  We,  the  said  Baron  de 
Courcel,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  I^rd  Hannen,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  and  Mr.  Gregers  Gram,  being  a  majority 
of  the  said  Arbitrators,  do  decide  and  determine  as  follows: 

"  By  the  Ukase  of  1821,  Russia  claimed  jurisdiction  in  the  sea 
now  known  as  the  Behring's  Sea,  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles 
from  the  coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  her,  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaties  of  1824 
with  the  United  States  and  of  1825  with  Great  Britain,  Russia  ad- 
mitted that  her  jurisdiction  in  the  said  sea  should  be  restricted  to 
the  reach  of  cannon  shot  from  shore,  and  it  appears  that,  from  that 
time  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States, 
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Russia  never  asserted  in  fact  or  exercised  any  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  Behring's  Sea  or  any  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  territorial  waters. 

"As  to  the  second  of  the  said  five  points.  We,  the  said  Baron  de 
Courcel,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Ix)rd  Hannen,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  and  Mr.  Gregers  Gram,  being  a  majority 
of  the  said  Arbitrators,  do  decide  and  determine  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  recognize  or  concede  any  claim,  upon  the  part  of  Ril^sia,  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  outside 
of  ordinarv  territorial  waters. 

"As  to  the  third  of  the  said  five  points,  as  to  so  much  thereof  as 
requires  us  to  decide  whether  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the 
Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  '  Pacific  Ocean '  as  used  in 
the  Treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  We,  the  said 
Arbitrators,  do  unanimously  decide  and  determine  that  the  body  of 
water  now  known  as  the  Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase 
•  Pacific  Ocean  '  as  used  in  the  said  Treaty. 

"And  as  to  so  much  of  the  said  third  point  as  requires  us  to  decide 
what  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behring  Sea  were  held  and  exclusively  ex- 
ercised by  Russia  after  the  said  Treaty  of  1825,  We,  the  said  Baron  de 
Courcel,  Mr.  eJustice  Harlan,  Lord  Hannen,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  and  Mr.  Gregei's  Gram,  being  a  majority 
of  the  said  Arbitrators,  do  decide  and  determine  that  no  exclusive 
rights  of  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea  and  no  exclusive  rights  as  to 
the  seal  fisheries  therein,  were  held  or  exercised  by  Russia  outside  of 
ordinarv  territorial  waters  after  the  Treatv  of  1825. 

"As  to  the  fourth  of  the  said  five  points.  We,  the  said  Arbitrators, 
do  unanimously  decide  and  determine  that  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as 
to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  east  of  the 
water  boundary,  in. the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
of  the  30^*^  March  1867,  did  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  under  the 
said  Treatv. 

"As  to  the  fifth  of  the  said  five  points.  We,  the  said  Baron  de 
Courcel,  Lord  Hannen,  Sir  John  Thompson,  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta  and  Mr.  Gregers  Gram,  being  a  majority  of  the  said  arbi- 
trators, do  decide  and  determine  that  the  United  States  has  not  any 
right  of  protection  or  property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the 
islands  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such  seals  are 
found  outside  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit. 

"And  whereas  the  aforesaid  determination  of  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  mentioned 
in  Article  VI  leaves  the  subject  in  such  a  position  tliat  the  concur- 
rence of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  Regula- 
tions for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in  or 
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habitually  resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea,  the  Tribunal  having  decided 
by  a  majority  as  to  each  Article  of  the  following  Regulations,  We, 
the  said  Baron  de  Courcel,  Lord  Hannen,  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta 
and  Mr.  Gregers  Gram,  assenting  to  the  whole  of  the  nine  Articles 
of  the  following  regulations,  and  being  a  majority  of  the  said  Arbi- 
trators, do  decide  and  determine  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Treaty, 
that  the  following  concurrent  Regulations  outside  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  the  respective  Governments  are  necessary  and  that  they 
should  extend  over  the  waters  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say : 

"  Article  1. 

''  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain 
shall  forbid  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively  to  kill,  capture  or 
pursue  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  animals  com- 
monly called  fur  seals,  within  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  around  the 
Pribilov  Islands,  inclusive  of  the  territorial  waters. 

"  The  miles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  geographical 
miles,  of  sixty  to  a  degree  of  latitude. 

"  Article  2. 

"  The  two  Governments  shall  forbid  their  citizens  and  subjects 
respectively  to  kill,  capture  or  pursue,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
during  the  season  extending,  each  year,  from  the  1"^  of  May  to  the 
Bl""^  of  July,  both  inclusive,  the  fur  seals  on  the  high  sea,  in  the  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inclusive  of  the  Behring  sea,  which  is  situated 
to  the  North  of  the  35^*^  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  eastward  of 
the  180^*"  degree  of  longitude  from  Greenwich  till  it  strikes  the  water 
boundary  described  in  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  1867  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  and  following  that  line  up  to  Behring 
straits. 

"Article  3. 

"  During  the  period  of  time  and  in  the  waters  in  which  the  fur  seal 
fishing  is  allowed,  only  sailing  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  or 
take  part  in  fur-seal  fishing  operations.  They  will  however  be  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  such  canoes  or  undecked  boats, 
propelled  by  paddles,  oars,  or  sails,  as  are  in  common  use  as  fishing 
boats. 

"Article  4. 

"  Each  sailing  vessel  authorised  to  fish  for  fur  seals  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  special  license  issued  for  that  purpose  by  its  Government 
and  shall  be  required  to  carry  a  distinguishing  flag  to  be  prescribed 
by  its  Government. 
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"Article  5. 

*'  The  masters  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  fur  seal  fishing  shall  enter 
accurately  in  their  official  log  book  the  date  and  place  of  each  fur  seal 
fishing  operation,  and  also  the  number  and  sex  of  the  seals  captured 
upon  each  day.  These  entries  shall  be  communicated  by  each  of  the 
two  Governments  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  each  fishing  season. 

"Article  6. 

"  The  use  of  nets,  fire  arms  and  explosives  shall  be  forbidden  in  the 
fur  seal  fishing.  This  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  shot  guns  when 
such  fishing  takes  place  outside  of  Behring's  sea,  during  the  season 
when  it  may  be  lawfully  carried  on. 

"Article  7. 

"  The  two  Governments  shall  take  measures  to  control  the  fitness  of 
the  men  authorized  to  engage  in  fur  seal  fishing;  these  men  shall  have 
been  proved  fit  to  handle  with  sufficient  skill  the  weapons  by  means 
of  w^hich  this  fishing  may  be  carried  on. 

"Article  8. 

"  The  regulations  contained  in  the  preceding  articles  shall  not  apply 
to  Indians  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Great  Britain,  and  carrying  on  fur  seal  fishing  in  canoes  or 
undecked  boats  not  transported  by  or  used  in  connection  with  other 
vessels  and  propelled  wholly  by  paddles,  oars  or  sails  and  manned  by 
not  more  than  five  persons  each  in  the  way  hitherto  practised  by  the 
Indians,  provided  such  Indians  are  not  in  the  employment  of  other 
persons  and  provided  that,  when  so  hunting  in  canoes  or  undecked 
boats,  thev  shall  not  hunt  fur  seals  outside  of  territorial  waters  under 
contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  skins  to  any  person. 

"  This  exemption  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  Municipal  law 
of  either  country,  nor  shall  it  extend  to  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea 
or  the  waters  of  the  Aleutian  Passes. 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  as  hunters  or  otherwise  in  connection  with  fur  sealing 
vessels  as  heretofore. 

"Article  '9. 

"  The  concurrent  regulations  hereby  determined  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seals,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  they  have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  abolished  or  modified  by 
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common  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  said  concurrent  regulations  shall  be  submitted  every  five  years 
to  a  new  examination,  so  as  to  enable  both  interested  Governments  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  there  is  occasion  for 
anv  modification  thereof. 

"And  whereas  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  did  sub- 
mit to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  bv  article  VIII  of  the  said  Treatv 
certain  questions  of  fact  involved  in  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  said 
article  VIII,  and  did  also  submit  to  us,  the  said  Tribunal,  a  statement 
of  the  said  facts,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

•' '  Findings  of  fact  proposed  by  the  Agent  of  Great  Britain  and 

AGREED  to  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  AgENT  FOR  THE  UnITED  StATES,  AND 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  TRffiUNAL  OF  ARBITRATION  FOR  ITS  OONSIDERA- 
TION. 

" '  1.  That  the  several  searches  and  seizures,  whether  of  ships  or 
goods,  and  the  several  arrests  of  masters  and  crews,  respectively  men- 
tioned in  the  Schedule  to  the  British  Case,  pages  1  to  60  inclusive, 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
questions  as  to  the  value  of  the  said  vessels  or  their  contents  or  either 
of  them,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  vessels  mentioned  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  British  Case,  or  any  of  them,  were  wholly  or  in  part 
the  actual  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  been  with- 
drawn from  and  have  not  been  considered  by  the  Tribunal,  it  being 
understood  that  it  is  open  to  the  United  States  to  raise  these  questions 
or  any  of  them,  if  they  think  fit,  in  any  future  negotiations  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  Government  to  pay  the  amounts  men- 
tioned in  the  Schedule  to  the  British  Case ; 

"  '  2.  That  the  seizures  aforesaid,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Path- 
finder "  seized  at  Neah-Bay,  were  made  in  Bchring  Sea  at  the  dis- 
tances from  shore  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  annexed  hereto  marked 
"C;" 

" '  3.  That  the  said  several  searches  and  seizures  of  vessels  were 
made  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  commanders 
of  which  had,  at  the  several  times  when  thev  were  made,  from  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
.•^tructions,  a  copy  of  one  of  which  is  annexed  hereto,  marked  ^'A''  and 
that  the  others  were,  in  all  substantial  respects,  the  same:  that  in  all 
the  instances  in  which  proceedings  were  had  in  the  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States  resulting  in  condemnation,  such  proceedings  were 
l>egun  by  the  filing  of  libels,  a  copy  of  one  of  which  is  annexed  hereto, 
marked  ''  B  ",  and  that  the  libels  in  the  other  proceedings  were  in  all 
substantial  respects  the  same;    that  the  alleged  acts  or  offences  for 
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which  said  several  searches  and  seizures  were  made  were  in  each  case 
done  or  committed  in  Behring  Sea  at  the  distances  from  shore  afore- 
said; and  that  in  each  case  in  which  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
passed,  except  in  those  cases  when  the  vessels  were  released  after  con- 
demnation, the  seizure  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States :  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  vassels  were  released  the  seizure 
was  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  said  fines  and 
imprisonments  were  for  alleged  breaches  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  alleged  breaches  were  wholly  committed  in 
Behring  Sea  at  the  distances  from  the  shore  aforesaid ; 

" '  4.  That  the  several  orders  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  annexed 
hereto  and  marked  "  C  '^  warning  vessels  to  leave  or  not  to  enter 
Behring  Sea  were  made  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States 
the  commanders  of  which  had,  at  the  several  times  when  they  were 
given,  like  instructions  as  mentioned  in  finding  3,  and  that  the  ves- 
sels so  warned  were  engaged  in  sealing  or  prosecuting  voyages  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  such  action  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ; 

" '  5.  That  the  District  courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  any 
proceedings  were  had  or  taken  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  any 
vessel  seized  as  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Case  of  Great 
Britain,  pages  1  to  60,  inclusive,  had  all  the  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  Courts  of  Admiralty,  including  the  prize  jurisdiction,  but  that  in 
each  case  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Court  was  based  upon  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  the  libel. 
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*  Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

"  *  Washington,  April  21,  1886, 

"  *  Sir, 

"  *  Referring  to  Department  letter  of  this  date,  directing  you  to  proceed  with 
the  revenue-steamer  Bear,  under  your  command,  to  the  seal  Islands,  etc.,  you 
jire  hereby  clothed  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  law  contained  in  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1056  of  the  United  States'  Revised  Statutes,  and  directed  to 
Helze  all  vessels  and  arrest  and  deliver  to  the  proiwr  authorities  any  or  all 
persons  whom  you  may  detect  violating  the  law  referred  to,  after  due  notice 
shall  have  been  given. 

•*  *  You  will  also  seize  any  liquors  or  fire-arms  attempted  to  be  Introduced  into 
the  country  without  proper  permit,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1955  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  Proclamation  of  the  President  dated  4*"  Feb- 
I'uary,  1870. 

"  *  Respectfully  yours, 

"  *  Signet! :   C.  S.  Fairchild, 

"  'Acting  Secretary. 

Captain  M.  A.  Healy, 
"  *  Commaniing  revenue-steamer  Bear,  San-Francisco,  California,^ 


(« t 
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"*Annex  B. 

***IN    THE   DISTRICT    COURT   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR   THE    DISTRICT    OF   ALASKA. 


t<    4 


AUGUST  SPECIAL  TERM,   1886. 

**  *  To  the  Honourable  Lafayette  Dawson,  Judge  of  said  District  Ck)urt : 

"  •  The  libel  of  information  of  M.  D.  Ball,  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Alaska,  who  prosecutes  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  and 
being  present  here  in  Court  in  his  proper  t)erson,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  United  States,  against  the  schooner  Thornton,  her  tackle,  apparel, 
boats,  cargo,  and  furniture,  and  against  all  persons  intervening  for  their 
interest  therein,  in  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  alleges  and  informs  as  follows : 

*'  *  That  Charles  A.  Abbey,  an  officer  in  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  special  duty  in  the  waters  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  here- 
tofore, to  wit,  on  the  !■'  day  of  August,  1886,  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  the  waters  thereof,  and  within  the  civil  and  Judicial  district  of 
Alaska,  to  wit,  within  the  waters  of  that  portion  of  Behring  sea  belonging  to  the 
said  district,  on  waters  navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons 
burden,  seized  the  ship  or  vesseh  commonly  called  a  schooner,  the  Thornton, 
her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture,  being  the  property  of  some 
l»erson  or  persons  to  the  said  Attorney  unknown,  as  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  following  causes : 

"  *  That  the  said  vessel  or  schooner  was  found  engaged  in  killing  fur-seal 
wMthin  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  and  in  the  waters  thereof,  in  violation  of 
section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

"  *And  the  said  Attorney  saith  that  all  and  singular  the  premises  are  and 
were  true,  and  within  the  Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  this  Court, 
and  that  by  reason  thereof,  and  by  force  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  the  afore  mentioned  and  described  schooner 
or  vessel,  being  a  vessel  of  over  20  tons  burden,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo, 
and  furniture,  became  and  are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States, 
and  that  said  schooner  Is  now  within  the  district  aforesaid. 

"  *  Wherefore  the  said  Attorney  prays  the  usual  process  and  monition  of  this 
honourable  Court  issue  In  this  behalf,  and  that  all  persons  interested  in  the 
before-mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel  may  be  cited  in  general  and 
special  to  answer  the  premises,  and  all  due  proceedings  being  had,  that  the  said 
s^chooner  or  vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture  may.  for  the 
cause  aforesaid,  and  others  appearing,  be  condemned  by  the  definite  sentence 
and  decree  of  this  honourable  Court,  as  forfelteti  to  the  use  of  the  said  United 
States,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Statute  of  the  said  United  States  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided. 

"  *  Signed :   M.  D.  Ball, 
"  *  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  DistHct  of  Alaska. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  British  seallng-vessels  seized 
or  warned  by  United  States  revenue  cruizers  1880-1890,  and  the  approximate 
distance  from  land  wlien  seized.  The  distances  assigned  in  the  cases  of  the 
Carolena,  Thornton  and  Onward  are  on  the  authority  of  U.  S.  Naval  Commander 
Abbey  (see  50*"*  Congress,  2"**  Session,  Senate  Executive  Documents  N"  106,  pp. 
20,  30,  40).  The  distances  assigned  in  the  cases  of  the  Amia  Beck,  W.  P.  Say* 
ward.  Dolphin  and  Orace  are  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Shepard  U.  S.  R.  M. 
{Blue  Book,  United  States  N°  2,  1890.— pp.  80-82.     See  Api)endix,  vol.  III).' 
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Name  of  vessel. 


Carolena . . 
Thornton . 
Onward . . 

Favourite. 


Anna  Beck 

W.  P.  Say  ward. 

Dolphin 

Qrace 

Alfred  Adams . . 


August  11886.... 
AufiTOst  11886.... 
August  2 1886.... 

August  2 1886... I 

July  2  1887 

July  9 1887 

July  12  1887 

July  171887 

August  10 1887... 
August  25  1887... 


Ada 

Triumph August  4 1887 

Juanita July  31 1889  ... 

Pathfinder July  29 1889  .. . 

July  11 1889... 

July  11 1889... 
August  6 1889. 
July  30 1889... 
August  13 1889 
J:ulyl51889... 
March  27  1890. 


United 
Approximate  distance  from  land  when  seized.  W^mIH  n^ 

seizure. 


Triumph 

Black  Diamond. 

Lily 

Ariel 

Kate 

Minnie 

Pathfinder 


75  miles 

70  miles 

115mUe8 

Warned  by  Corwin  in  about  same  position  as 

Onward. 

66  miles 

60  miles 

40  miles 

96  miles 

62  miles 

15  miles 

Warned  by  Bush  not  to  enter  Behring  Sea 

66  miles 

.W  miles 

Ordered  out  of  Behring  Sea  by  Rush.    (1*)  As 

to  position  when  warned. 

35  miles 

66  miles 

Ordered  out  of  Behring  Sea  by  Rush 

Ditto. 


65  miles 

Seized  in  Neah  Bay  a. 


Corwin. 
Corwin. 
Corwin. 


Bush. 
Rush. 
Bush. 
Rush. 
Bush. 
Bear. 

Bush. 
Bush. 


Bush. 
Bush. 


Rush. 
Corwin. 


*  Neah  Bay  is  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  Pathfinder  was  seized  there  on 
charges  made  against  her  in  the  Behring  Sea  in  the  previous  year.  She  was  released 
two  days  later. 

"And  whereas  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  did  ask 
the  said  Arbitrators  to  find  the  said  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  said  state- 
ment, and  whereas  the  Agent  and  Counsel  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment thereupon  in  our  presence  informed  us  that  the  said  state- 
ment of  facts  was  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  that  they  had  agreed 
with  the  Agent  and  Counsel  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty  that  We,  the 
Arbitrators,  if  we  should  think  fit  so  to  do,  might  find  the  said  state- 
ment of  facts  to  be  true. 

"  Now,  We,  the  said  Arbitrators,  do  unanimously  find  the  facts  as 
set  forth  in  the  said  statement  to  be  true. 

"And  whereas  each  and  every  question  which  has  been  considered  by 
the  Tribunal  has  been  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Arbitrators ; 
"  Now  We,  Baron  de  Courcel,  Lord  Hannen,  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, Sir  John  Thompson,  Senator  Morgan,  the  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta  and  Mr.  Gregers  Gram,  the  respective  minorities  not  with- 
drawing their  votes,  do  declare  this  to  be  the  final  Decision  and 
Award  in  writing  of  this  Tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty. 

"  Made  in  duplicate  at  Paris  and  signed  by  us  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August  in  the  year  1893. 

"And  We  do  certify  this  English  Version  thereof  to  be  true  and 
accurate. 

"  Alpii.  de  Courcel. 
'  John  M.  Harlan. 
'  John  T.  Morgan. 
'  Hannen. 

'  Jno  S  D  Thompson. 
'  Visconti  Venosta. 
'  G.  Gram." 
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*'  Declarations  made  hy  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  and  Referred  to 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  far  their 
consideration. 

"I. 

"  The  Arbitrators  declare  that  the  concurrent  Regulations,  as  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  by  virtue  of  article 
VII  of  the  Treaty  of  the  29^»»  of  February  1892,  being  applicable  to 
the  high  sea  only,  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  supplemented  by  other 
Regulations  applicable  within  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  of  each 
of  the  two  Powers  interested  and  to  be  settled  by  their  common 
agreement. 

"  11. 

'•  In  view  of  the  critical  condition  to  which  it  appears  certain  that 
the  race  of  fur-seals  is  now  reduced  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
not  fullv  known,  the  Arbitrators  think  fit  to  recommend  both  Gov- 
crnments  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  order  to  prohibit  an}'^  killing 
of  fur-seals,  either  on  land  or  at  sea,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  or  at  least  one  year,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  two  Gov- 
ernments might  think  proper  to  admit  of. 

''  Such  a  measure  might  be  recurred  to  at  occasional  intervals  if 
found  beneficial. 

"  III. 

"  The  Arbitrators  declare  moreover  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Regulations  determined  upon  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  should  be  assured  by  a  system  of  stipulations  and 
measures  to  be  enacted  by  the  two  Powers;  and  that  the  Tribunal 
must,  in  consequence,  leave  it  to  the  two  Powers  to  decide  upon  the 
means  for  giving  effect  to  the  Regulations  determined  upon  by  it. 

"  We  do  certify  this  English  version  to  be  true  and  accurate  and 
have  signed  the  same  at  Paris  this  15^**  day  of  August  189»S. 

"  Alph  de  Courcel. 
"  John  M.  Harlan. 

"  Hannen. 

"  Jno  S  D  Thompson. 
"John  T.  Morgan. 
"  ViscoNTi  Venosta. 
"  G.  Gram." 

By  an  act  of  February  21,  1893,"  it  was  provided  that  whenever 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  conclude  an  effective 

a  27  Stat.  472. 


"  /  approve  declarations  /.  and  IIL 
"  /  approve  declarations  /.  and  III, 
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international  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  the  fur  seals  in  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean,  by  agreement  with  any  other  power  or  as  the 
result  of  the  pending  arbitration,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  fur  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  within 
the  limits  of  Alaska  and  in  the  waters  thereof  sliould  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  Ix^  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  included  in  such  international  arrangement.  The  result  of 
the  arbitration  having  rendered  this  act  inappropriate,  an  act  was 
approved  April  6,  1894,  for  executing  the  regulations  of  the  Paris 
tribunal,  and  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  Great  Britain.**  No  agree- 
ment for  the  temporary  suspension  of  sealing  was  eifected. 

The  damages  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  growing  out  of  the  con- 
troversy amounted  to  $542,169.26,  without  intere.st, 
amages.  ^T^jch  was  demanded  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  On 
August  21,  1894,  Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State,  offered,  as  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  extended  negotiation,  the  sum  of  $425,000  in 
full  and  final  settlement  of  all  claims,  "  subject  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress on  the  question  of  appropriating  the  money."  "  The  Presi- 
dent," said  Mr.  Gresham,  "  can  only  undertake  to  submit  the  matter 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  session  in  December  next,  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  money  be  appropriated  and  made  imme- 
diately available  for  the  purpose  above  expressed,  and  if  at  any  time 
before  the  appropriation  is  made  your  [the  British]  Government 
shall  desire,  it  is  understood  that  the  negotiations  on  which  we  have 
for  some  time  been  engaged  for  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission will  be  renewed."  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefort  on  these  terms. ^  At  the  ensuing  session  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  the  money,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  mixed  commission 
were  renewed.*^ 

On  February  8,  1896,  a  convention  was  concluded  at  Washington 
by  Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  for  the 
appointment  of  two  commissioners,  one  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  by  Great  Britain,  to  meet  and  sit  at  Victoria,  and  also,  if  either 
commissioner  should  formerly  so  request,  to  sit  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  claims  for  damages.  The 
convention  included  by  designation  the  cases  of  the  Wanderer  (1887- 
1889),  Winifred  (1891),  Henrietta  (1892),  and  Oscar  and  Hattie 
(1892),  in  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  findings  of  fact  of 
the  Paris  tribunal.*' 

As  commissioners  under  this  convention,  the  United  States  ap- 

a28  Stat.  52;  S.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  53  Cong.  3  sess. ;  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  I.  107-233. 

6  H.  Ex.  Doc.  132,  53  Cong.  3  sess. 

^Annual  Message  of  President  Cleveland,  Dec.  2,  1895. 

d  For.  Rel.  1890,  281-285. 
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pointed  the  Hon.  William  L.  Putnam,  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  British  Government  named  the  Hon. 
George  Edwin  King,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada.  Any 
cases  in  which  the  commissioners  might  be  unable  to  agree  were,  by 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  to  be  referred  to  an  umpire  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  Governments  or,  if  they  should  disagree,  by  the 
President  of  Switzerland.  The  commissioners,  however,  were  ablo 
to  reach  a  decision  without  resort  to  an  umpire.  Their  award  bears 
date  December  17,  1897.*»  In  conformity  with  this  award  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  delivered  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington, 
June  16,  1898,  a  draft  for  the  sum  of  $473,151.26,  the  money  having 
been  duly  appropriated  by  Congress.^ 

An  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  arbi- 
trators w^as  approved  by  the  Pi^sident  of  the  United 
ga  a  ons.  j^^^tes  April  6,  1894.  An  act  called  the  Bering  Sea 
award  act,  1894,  was  passed  by  Parliament  April  23,  1894,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Under  the  act  of  Congress,  where  a  vessel  was  seized, 
having  in  its  possession  prohibited  arms  or  implements,  or  sealskins, 
or  the  bodies  of  seals,  in  the  closed  season,  the  burden  of  proving 
innocence  was  placed  upon  the  master.'^  A  similar  presumption, 
though  it  was  created  by  the  British  act  of  1891,*'  was  omitted  by 
that  of  1894;  and  this  and  other  questions  created  difficulties  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations.'' 

The  Japanese  Government  agreed  to  take  measures  to  prevent 

o  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  II.  2123. 

6  For.  Rel.  1898,  371-373.  The  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  1898,  by  which  the 
money  was  api)roi)riated,  declared  that  the  appropriation  was  made  without 
admitting  any  liability  for  the  loss  of  prospective  profits  by  British  vessels 
engaged  in  i>elagic  sealing,  or  for  interest  on  the  siuns  awarded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  without  admitting  the  authority  of  the  arbitrators  to  nialie  any  award  for 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  vessels  not  included  in  the  submission  contained  in  the 
treaty  under  which  the  arbitration  was  held. 

c  Report  of  Mr,  Olney,  Sw.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  1800,  For.  Rel. 
ISfMJ,  Ixxii.  See,  also.  United  States  v.  The  Jane  Gray  (1896),  77  Fed.  Rep, 
908;    Ignited  States  r.  The  James  G.  Swan  (1896),  77  Fed.  Rep.  47a 

dThe  Oscar  &  Hattle  r.  The  Queen,  23  Canada  Supreme  Court,  396. 

<•  As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  see  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  I.  107-233; 
S.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  53  Cong.  3  sess. ;  For.  Rel.  1895,  I.  590-592,  615,  616,  643-660 ; 
For.  Rel.  1896,  255-281 ;   For.  Rel.  1897,  258-289;    S.  Doc.  40,  55  Cong.  2  sess. 

As  to  the  cases  of  the  Wanderer  and  the  Favorite,  see  Harmon,  At  Gen., 
Oct  3,  1895,  21  Op.  234,  239 ;  Griggs,  At.  Gen.,  May  4,  1898,  22  Op.  64 ;  For.  Rel. 
1895,  I.  677. 

As  to  the  un8ucces,^ful  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  secure  assent  to  the 
prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing,  see  For.  Rel.  1894,  App.  I.  228 ;  For.  Rel.  1895.  I. 
610,  615,  665-666;  President  Cleveland,  ami.  message,  Dec.  7,  1896;  Report  of 
Mr.  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  President,  Dec.  7,  1896,  For.  IJel.  1896,  Ixxil; 
President  McKlnley,  ann.  message,  Dec.  (J,  1897 ;  For.  Rel.  1897.  258-280 ;  S.  Doc. 
40,  55  Cong.  2  sess. 
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foreign  vessels  from  using  the  flag  of  Japan  to  evade  the  regulations, 
but  declined  to  require  Japane.se  vessels  to  observe  them  unless  pro- 
tection should  in  like  manner  be  given  to  the  Japanese  seal  fisheries.* 
President  Cleveland  stated,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  3, 1894, 
that  only  France  and  Portugal  had  signified  their  willingness  to 
adhere  to  the  Paris  regulations.  The  Danish  Government  declined 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  no  Danish  ships  were  engaged  in  seal 
hunting  in  the  waters  in  question.^  The  Russian  Government  con- 
sented to  adhere  to  the  regulations  only  on  condition  that  they  be 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  35°  of 
latitude.^ 

An  order  in  council  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  November,  1895, 

imder  the  seal  fisheries  act,  1895,  to  give  effect  to  an 

'   ^    ^        arrangement  with  Russia.     It  prohibited  the  catch- 
arrangement.        .         °  ,       , 

ing  of  seals  by  British  ships  in  certain  "  prohibited 
zones,"  namely,  (1)  a  zone  of  ten  marine  miles  on  all  the  Russian 
coasts  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  (2)  a  zone  of 
thirty  marine  miles  around  the  Kormandorsky  Islands  and  Tulenew 
(Robben)  Islands.**  Provision  was  made  for  the  visit  and  seizure  of 
British  ships  by  Russian  officers  in  the  designated  zones,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Where  a  Russian  officer  detained  a  British  ship 
or  her  certificate  of  registry  he  was  required,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
hand  over  the  ship  or  transmit  the  certificate,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  a  British  cruiser  or  to  the  nearest  British 
authority,  and  also  to  satisfy  such  officer  or  authority  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  seizure  and  that  the  case  was  proper  to  be 
adjudicated  in  a  British  court,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  evidence 
sufficient  for  such  adjudication.^ 

4.  United  States  and  Russian  Arbitration. 

§173. 

"  I  have  had  a  number  of  interviews  with  Prince  Cantacuzene,  the 

Russian  minister,  on  the  same  subject  [i.  e.,  Russia's 
Biplomatio  oorre-    position  as  to  the  protection  of  fur  seals  on  the  high 

spon  ence.  seas].  .  .  .  When  I  called  tire  minister's  attention 
to  information  which  had  been  received  indicating  a  purpose  on  the 

o  Mr.  Dun,  min.  to  Japan,  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec.  of  State,  tel.,  Nov.  27,  189.*?, 
MS.  Inst  Japan,  IV.  147,  replying  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dun, 
min.  to  Japan,  tel.,  Nov.  22,  1893,  MS.  Inst.  Japan,  IV.  145. 

»  For.  Rel.  1895,  I.  (WKMMJl, 

cFor.  Rel.  ia05,  I.  585;   II.  1117.     See  also  For.  Rel.  189C,  285-289. 

*As  to  the  arrest  in  tiie  autumn  of  1895.  and  the  conviction  and  imprisonment, 
by  the  Russian  authorities,  of  seventeen  iiersons,  including  five  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  seal  jwaching  on  Robhen  Island,  see  For.  Rel.  189(J,  495-507. 

«^For.  Rel.  1895.  I.  (W1-4W2. 
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part  of  his  Government  to  make  concessions  to  Great  Britain  incon- 
sistent with  the  right  asserted  by  the  United  States  before  the  Paris 
tribunal,  he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Blaine  positively  refused  to  allow 
the  Russian  Government  to  become  a  party  to  that  treaty,  and  it  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of  itself  as  best  it  could ;  that  his  (Jov- 
ornment  did  not  believe  the  right  asserted  by  the  United  States  to 
property  in  the  seals  on  the  high  seas  was  valid,  and  that  Russia  could 
not,  therefore,  assume  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  can  not  resist  the  belief  that  in  these  statements  the  minister 
represented  the  real  position  of  the  Russian  Government." 

Mr.  Greshnm,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  niln.  to  Russia,  No.  112,  July 
14,  1893.  MS.  Inst.  Russia,  XVII.  177. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  No.  109  of  the 
Gth  ultimo,  transmitting  the  inquiry  of  the  director  of  the  Asiatic 
department  of  the  foreign  office  of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  will  object  to  the  seizure  by  Russian  cruis- 
ers of  American  vessels  poaching  Russian  seals. 

"  In  view  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Paris  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration and  the  probability  of  an  early  determination  of  the  same,  I 
think  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  in  abeyance.  The  long  and  unin- 
terrupted friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  is 
a  guaranty  that  neither  will  do  anything  which  would  make  the  solu- 
tion of  any  question  arising  between  them,  growing  out  of  poaching 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  difficult  of  solution. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  Russia  sympathizes  with  the  United  States  in 
the  prescMit  controversy  submitted  to  the  Paris  tribunal,  and  believes 
the  right  which  we  asserted  is  well  founded,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  that  Government  agreed  to  make  indemnity  for  the  seizure 
of  two  British  vessels  poaching  in  the  Bering  Sea  near  the  eastern 
shore." 

Mr.  Gresham.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  min.  to  Russia.  No.  113,  July 
14,  1893,  MS.  Inst.  Russia,  XVII.  179. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  No.  205  of 
January  '2*2,  1890,  in  reply  to  the  Department's  instruction  No.  146 
of  November  '22,  1895. 

"  In  that  instruction  you  were  directed  to  ascertain  with  special 
reference  to  the  seizure  in  1892  of  the  American  fishing  vessels  Kate 
and  Antui,  (\  11,  White,  and  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  whether  the 
Imperial  Government  accepts  the  Paris  tribunal's  decision  as  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  limits  of  Russian  jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea  at 
that  time. 

"  In  the  note  from  the  Russian  foreign  office  inclosed  in  your  No. 
146,  that  question  is  not  specifically  answered,  but  the  right  of  Russia 
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to  seize  the  above-named  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  twenty  or  more  miles 
from  any  Russian  land  is  defended  by  reference  to  the  claim  of  Rus- 
sian jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea  made  by  the  United  States  in  its 
contention  with  Great  Britain  before  the  Paris  tribunal.  'Although 
it  is  true,'  the  minister  says,  '  that  the  Imperial  Government,  as  you 
have  had  the  goodness  to  remark,  was  not  one  of  the  parties  among 
whom  the  differences  submitted  to  arbitration  had  arisen,  that  is  to 
say,  England  and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  expected 
that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  which  maintained  before  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration  the  widest  doctrines,  will  not  depart  from  that  breadth 
of  view  in  the  solution  to  be  given  equally  to  matters  of  arrest  of 
American  vessels  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  note  before  men- 
tioned, although  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  of 
1894.' 

"  The  question  to  be  considered  in  the  present  controversy  is  simply 
whether  Russia  had  a  right  to  seize  the  American  fishing  vessels 
named  in  the  place  where  they  were  seized  in  the  year  1892.  The 
question  of  the  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  is  not  involved,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  modus  vivendi  signed  May  4/ April  22,  1894,  are 
inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  the  point  in  issue.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  took  the  position  in  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain,  and  asserted  before  the  Paris  tribunal,  that  Russia  had, 
and  had  exercised,  certain  exclusive  jurisdictional  rights  in  Bering 
Sea  beyond  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit,  but  this  contention  was 
declared  by  the  arbitrators,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  to  be 
untenable.     Their  decision  was  as  follows: 

" '  By  the  ukase  of  1821  Russia  claimed  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now 
known  as  the  Behring  Sea  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles  from  the 
coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  her,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  1824  with  the  United 
States  and  of  1825  with  Great  Britain,  Russia  admitted  that  her 
jurisdiction  in  the  said  sea  should  be  restricted  to  the  reach  of  cannon 
shot  from  shore,  and  it  appears  that  from  that  time  up  to  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  Russia  has  never  asserted 
in  fact,  or  exercised  any  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring's  Sea  or  any 
exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  beyond  the  ordinary  limit 
of  territorial  waters.' 

"  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  one  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  United 
States,  made  an  elaborate  historical  and  legal  review  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  expressed  the  following  conclusion  in  an  opinion  which  he 
read  to  the  commission,  before  the  award  was  made :  '  To  the  -firHt. — 
Prior  to  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States,  Russia  did  not  assert  nor  exercise  any  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  Behring  Sea,  or  any  exclusive  rights  in  the  fur  seal  fisheries  in 
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that  sea,  outside  of  ordinary  territorial  waters^  except  that  in  the 
ukase  of  1821  she  did  assert  the  right  to  prevent  foreign  vessels  from 
approaching  nearer  than  100  Italian  miles  the  coasts  and  islands 
named  in  that  ukase.  But,  pending  the  negotiations  to  which  that 
ukase  gave  rise,  Russia  voluntarily  suspended  its  execution,  so  far  as 
to  direct  its  officers  to  restrict  their  surveillance  of  foreign  vessels  to 
the  distance  of  cannon  shot  from  the  shores  mentioned,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  1824  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  that  of  1825  with 
Great  Britain,  the  above  ukase  was  withdrawn,  and  the  claim  of  au- 
thority, or  the  power  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  the 
coasts  nearer  than  100  Italian  miles  was  abandoned,  by  the  agreement 
embodied  in  those  treaties  to  the  eflFect  that  the  respective  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should  not  be  troubled  or 
molested,  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  either  in  navigating  the  same  or  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  land- 
ing at  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been  already  occupied, 
in  order  to  trade  with  the  natives,  under  the  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions specified  in  other  articles  of  those  treaties.'  (Fur  Seal  Arbitra- 
tion, vol.  1,  p.  110.) 

"  While  the  Paris  tribunal  was  sitting  upon  the  question  of  Rus- 
sian jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea,  that  Government  tendered  a  pecuni- 
ary indenmity  to  Great  Britain  for  the  seizure  of  two  British  vessels 
in  Bering  Sea  near  the  eastern  shore,  but  outside  the  three-mile  limit, 
while  refusing  at  the  same  time  indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  four 
other  British  vessels  which  had  taken  seals  within  the  three-mile 
limit.  This  transaction  was  reported  to  the  Department  in  your 
predecessor's  despatch  No.  Ill  of  June  17,  1893. 

''  This  acknowledgment  by  Russia  that  her  exclusive  jurisdiction 
stopped  within  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit  in  Bering  Sea  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  Pacific  was  used  with  effect  by  Great 
Britain  before  the  Paris  tribunal.  July  14,  1893,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  said  to  your  predecessor:  '  If  it  be  true  that  Russia 
sympathizes  with  the  United  States  in  the  present  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  the  Paris  tribunal,  and  believer?  the  right  which  we  asserted 
is  well  founded,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  that  Government 
agreed  to  make  an  indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  two  British  vessels 
poaching  in  Bering  Sea  near  the  eastern  shore.' 

"Again,  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  Russia  to  induce  the  powers 
interested  to  extend  the  regulations  for  fur-seal  fishing  in  Bering  Sea 
to  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  lat- 
itude, indicates  and  implies  an  acceptance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Paris  tribunal,  and  a  general  policy  in  consonance  with  its  findings. 

"  In  replying  to  your  inquiry,  the  Russian  foreign  office  seems  to 
have  carefully  avoided  asserting  a  distinct  claim  to  sovereign  rights 
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in  Bering  Sea.  It  merely  expresses  the  assumption  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  assent  to  a  settlement  of  these  claims  on  the  basis  of  its 
contention  before  the  Paris  tribunal.  To  this  vou  are  instructed  to 
say  in  reply  that  the  United  States  regards  the  decision  of  the  Paris 
tribunal  as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  international  law,  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  even  drawn  in  question  by  any  decisions  of  a 
contrary  character;  which  on  the  other  hand  is  both  sound  in  prin- 
ciple and  sanctioned  by  uniform  usage;  and  which  has  been  most 
emphatically  affirmed  by  the  practice  and  conduct  of  Russia  hei'self. 
The  decision  is  directly  applicable  to  the  seizures  in  question,  which 
are  parallel  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  British  cases  referred 
to,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Government. 

"  You  are  requested  to  lay  the  foregoing  views  before  the  Russian 
foreign  office  with  the  least  practicable  delay,  and  to  insist  that  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  on  account  of  such 
seizures  is  the  only  real  question  for  discussion  and  should  be  taken 
up  and  disposed  of  with  all  reasonable  despatch." 

Mr  Olney,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  mln.  to  Russia,  April  25, 
1896.  MS.  Inst.  Russia,  XVII.  444. 

"  In  our  own  relations  with  Russia  we  have  recently  had  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  absence  of  binding  force  of  generally  accepted  principles 
of  international  law.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
and  the  reply  of  the  Russian  Government,  referred  to  in  the  embassy's 
No.  177  of  the  11th  instant,  in  which  the  Russian  Government,  finding 
that  the  generally  accepted  principle  of  a  jurisdiction  extending  3 
miles  out  to  sea  is  inadequate  to  the  defense  of  its  case,  claims  that  (he 
limit  of  marine  jurisdiction  should  be  considered,  in  view  of  modern 
conditions,  as  extending  to  at  least  5  miles  from  shore." 

Mr.  Peirce,  cliarg^  d'aff.  ad.  int.  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec.  of 
State,  Nov.  9,  1898,  For.  Rel.  1898,  546,  549. 

By  an  agreement  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg  August  26/Sept.  8, 

1900,  claims  for  indemnity  growing  out  of  the  seiz- 
ures bv  the  Russian  cruisers  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
T.  M.  C.  Asser,  member  of  the  council  of  state  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  judgment  in  each  case  should  be  governed 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national agreements  applicable  to  the  matter.  With  reference  to 
this  stipulation,  the  arbitrator  observed  that  it  was  conceded  that  it 
should  have  no  retroactive  force,  and  that  he  should  apply  to  the 
cases  only  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  international 
treaties  which  were  in  force  and  obligatory  on  the  parties  at  the 
time  of  the  seizures. 
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The  arbitrator  found  that  the  Cape  Ho>n  Pigeon,  a  whaling  bark, 

having  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  December  7,  1891,  with  a  crew  of 

thirty  persons,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named  ScuUan,  was, 
on  September  10,  1892,  while  engaged  in  fishing  for  whales  in  the 

Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  the  high  seas,  seized  by  a  Russian  cruiser  and 
taken  to  Vladivostok,  where  she  was  detained  till  October  1, 1902.  In 
this  case  it  was  admitted  that  the  commander  of  the  Russian  cruiser 
had  been  in  error  in  his  suspicions  that  the  bark  was  engaged  in  an 
illicit  pursuit,  and  the  Russian  Government  offered  to  pay  a  proper 
indemnity,  so  that  the  duty  of  the  arbitrator  in  this  case  was  con- 
fined to  fixing  the  amount.  He  awarded  $38,750,  with  interest  at 
six  per  cent  from  September  9,  1892,  till  the  day  of  payment.  The 
award  included  an  allowance  not  only  for  damage  actually  suffered, 
but  also  for  loss  of  the  profits  which  would  have  been  made  in  the 
natural  course  of  things. 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  James  Hamilton  Lewis  it  was  alleged  by 
the  claimants  that  the  ve^^sel  was  seized  August  2,  1891,  by  a  Russian 
cruiser,  about  20  miles  from  the  island  of  Cuivre;  that  the  schooner 
was  first  compelled  to  lie  to  by  a  shot  from  the  cruiser,  and  was  then 
boarded  by  a  Russian  officer  in  a  small  boat,  who,  after  taking  the 
ship's  papers  back  with  him  to  the  cruiser,  returned  with  some 
armed  men  and  ordered  the  master  to  go  as  a  prisoner  on  bo;ard  the 
cruiser,  with  all  his  crew  except  seven  men;  that  the  master  refused 
to  obey  the  order  and  made  an  effort  to  get  away;  that  the  cruiser 
then  began  a  pursuit,  and,  overhauling  the  schooner,  captured  her, 
and  conducted  her,  with  her  crew,  to  Vladivostok ;  that  the  schooner, 

4 

with  her  equipment  and  cargo  and  the  personal  property  of  her 
master,  was  confiscated,  and  that  her  master,  officers,  and  crew  were 
held  as  prisoners  and  subjected  to  severe  treatment.  Damages  were 
claimed  to  the  amount  of  $101,336,  with  interest  at  6%  per  annum. 

On  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government  it  was  maintained  that  the 
schooner,  when  first  seen  by  the  cruiser,  was  only  5  miles  from  the 
island  of  Medny  or  Cuivre,  and  that  she  was  seized  at  a  place  only 
11  or  12  miles  distant  from  the  shore;  that  it  was  to  be  inferred  from 
a  series  of  circumstance.s  that  the  schooner  had  been  guilty  of  hunting 
seals  in  Russian  territorial  waters,  and  that  the  Russian  officers  were 
therefore  justified  in  pursuing  her  outside  those  waters  and  in  seiz- 
ing and  confiscating  her,  together  with  the  cargo,  and  that  the  impris- 
onment of  the  crew  was  caused  bv  their  resistance  to  the  arrest  and 
seizure  of  the  ship. 

On  July  4,  1902,  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peirce,  made, 
V)V  specific  authority  of  his  Government  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
arbitrator,  the  following  declaration  : 

"  The  Goveriunent  of  the  United  States  claims,  neither  in  Bering 
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Sea  nor  in  its  other  bordering  waters,  an  extent  of  jurisdiction  gi*eater 
than  a  marine  league  from  its  shores,  but  bases  its  claims  to  such  juris- 
diction upon  the  following  principle  : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  claims  and  admits  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  over  its  territorial  waters  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  marine  league  unless  a  different  rule  is  fixed  by  treaty  between 
two  states;  even  then  the  treaty  states  are  alone  affected  by  the  agree- 
ment." 

The  arbitrator,  after  observing  that  there  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  no  convention 
regulating  the  taking  of  fur  seals  in  such  manner  as  to  affect  the 
ordinary  rules  of  jurisdiction  under  the  law  of  nations,  declared  that, 
whether  the  seizure  took  place  20  or  only  11  miles  from  land,  it  was 
made  outside  Russian  territorial  waters;  that  the  contention  that  a 
ship  of  war  might  pursue  outside  territorial  waters  a  vessel  whose 
crew  had  committed  an  unlawful  act  in  the  territorial  waters  or  on 
the  territory  of  the  state,  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
nations,  since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  could  not  be  extended 
t)eyond  the  territorial* sea,  unless  by  express  convention;  and  that  it 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  consider  the  alleged  grounds  for  infer- 
ring that  the  vessel  had  been  guilty  of  the  illegal  hunting  of  seals  in 
the  territorial  waters  or  on  the  territorv  of  Russia.     An  award  was 

ft' 

made  in  favor  of  the  claimants  for  $28,588,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  C.  H,  White^  it  was  admitted  on  the  part 
of  Russia  that  the  seizure  took  place  about  23  miles  from  the  Russian 
coast,  but  was  alleged,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  it  was  to  be 
inferred  from  a  series  of  circumstances  that  the  vessel  had  been  guilty 
of  hunting  seals  illegally  in  Russian  territorial  waters.  The  arbi- 
trator, applying  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  the  James 
Hamilton  Lewis^  awarded  $32,444,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  per 
annum. 

August  12,  1892,  the  American  schooner  Kate  and  Anna^  when  on 
the  high  seas  about  30  miles  from  the  nearest  Russian  land,  was 
brought  to  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  whose  commander,  after  requiring 
the  master  of  the  schooner  to  bring  his  papers  on  board  for  examina- 
tion, ordered  124  sealskins  which  were  then  on  the  schocmer  to  be  de- 
livered up  and  declared  them  to  be  confiscated,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  master  had  been  sealing  in  Russian  territorial  waters.  The 
Russian  Government,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  *'  positive  proofs  "  of  the 
master's  guilt,  and  as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  American  Government,  admitted  its  obli- 
gation to  make  indemnity  for  the  loss,  to  the  amount  of  $1,240  (124 
skins  at  $10),  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  August  12,  1902.  The 
arbitrator  awarded  $1,488  (124  skins  at  $12),  with  interest. 

H.  Doc.  551 59 
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VII.  VESSELS. 

It  is  often  stated  that  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  constitutes  a  part  of 

the  territory  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it  flias.     In  the 

physical  sense,  this  phrase  obviously  is  metaphorical. 

In  the  legal  sense,  it  means  that  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is  subject  to 

the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  to  which,  or  to  whose  citizens, 

it  belongs.     The  jurisdiction  is  quasi  territorial. 

Woolsey,  Int.  Law.  §  54;  Field,  Int.  Code,  §  :509;  D5  North  Am.  Uev.  (July 
1S(J2),  8;  Craix)  r.  Kelly,  10  Wall.  010;  Wilson  r.  McNamee,  102  U.  S. 
572.  574;  Re  Monean,  14  Fed.  Rep.  44. 

The  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search  forms  an  exception  to  thi'* 
rule.  The  only  general  exception,  in  time  of  i)eat*e,  is  that  of  pinu-y 
jure  gentium.  The  scene  of  the  pirate's  oi)enitions  being  the  high 
seas,  and  his  crime  being  treated  as  a  renunciation  of  the  protection 
of  the  flag  which  he  may  carry,  he  is  treated  as  an  outlaw,  whom  any 
nation  may  capture  and  punish. 

Dr.  F.  de  Martens,  as  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  the  Costa  Rica  Packet,  held 
that  the  Dutch  courts  were  incompetent  to  entertain  a  pi"ose<nition  of 
the  master  of  a  British  whaler  for  taking  some  liquor  from  an  alleged 
Dutch  prauw  (native  boat),  which  was  floating  derelict  at  sea,  out- 
side territorial  waters.     (Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations,  V.  4953.) 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  offence,  committed  on  board  a  public  ship 
of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  is  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nation  to  whom  the  ship  belongs." 

rrosideiit  Adams  to  Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  May  21,  1700,  John 
Adams'  Works,  VIII.  051. 

Sec  Moore  on  Extradition,  I.  1155,  $  104.  A  sentry  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Inde- 
pciKlcnce  was  indicteil  under  §  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  30. 
171K),  for  murder,  in  killing  the  cook's  mate  on  board  ship  in  Boston 
harbor.  Held,  that  the  statute  did  not  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
United  States  courts  where  the  place  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State.     (United  States  r.  Bevans  (1818),  3  Wheaton,  a*50.) 

Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  marine  court  of  the  city  of 
New  York  had  assumed  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  the  master  of 
a  Sardinian  vessel  for  an  assault  and  battery  alleged  to  have  1)i»imi 
committed  by  him  upon  two  of  his  seamen  on  the  high  seas,  the  fol- 
lowing reply  was  made:  "  If  this  was  the  position  of  the  Phebo  when 
the  aHeged  assault  was  committed  the  jurisdiction  of  this  matter 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Government  of  Sardinia,  and  such  would 
no  donl)t  have  been  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  New  York 
if  the  case  had  lx*en  brought  before  it.  .  .  .  Were  there  such  a  law  of 
New  York  as  is  alleged,  it  would  not  give  jurisdiction  over  the  case, 
.  .  .  ;  l>ut  the  law  has  been  misapprehended.  Upon  examination  of 
sec.  4,  title  7,  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Procedure  giving  jurisdiction 
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to  the  marine  court  it  does  not  appear  that  this  law  was  designed  to 
confer  on  that  court  power  to  decide  cases  arising  on  board  foreign 
merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  It  provides  that  the  marine  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  '  in  an  action  by  or  against  any  person  belong- 
ing to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the  merchant  service,  for  an  assault 
and  battery  or  false  imprisonment  committed  on  board  such  vessel 
upon  the  high  sea  or  in  a  place  without  the  United  States  of  which  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law  of  this  State  have  jurisdiction.'  The  vessels 
referred  to  in  that  law  can  onlv  mean  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  therein  alluded 
to  is  that  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  acts  of 
Congress  authorize  State  courts  to  take  cognizance  of  certain  cases 
arising  on  merchant  vessels,  but  it  is  always  understood  to  mean  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  only,  as  Congress  could  neither  exercise  nor 
extend  its  control  over  any  other;  and  the  object  of  the  law  of  New 
York  was  to  include  the  marine  court  among  those  authorized  to 
enforce  the  act  of  Congress." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Chevalier  Bertinatti,  Sardinian  niin.,  Dec.  1, 

1858,  MS.  Notes  to  Italian  States,  VI.  178. 
See,  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Harrison,  Dec. 

7,  1837,  7  MS.  Desp.  to  Consuls,  180. 

"  Both  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation  on  the  high 
seas  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  state  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong,  and  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  exclusive  so  far  as  respects  offences  against  the  local  laws  of 
the  vessel's  nation." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Gen.  Schenck,  min.  to  England,  Nov.  8,  1873, 
MS.  Inst.  Gr.  Br.  XXIII.  431. 

"  Merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  being  constructively  consid- 
ered as  for  most  purposes  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  criminal  laws  and 
processes  of  another  nation ;  and  any  attempt  of  the  officers  or  citi- 
zens of  the  latter  to  execute  and  serve  such  laws  and  processes  on 
board  of  them  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  illegal  proceeding  which 
their  masters  and  crews  are  justified  not  only  in  disregarding  but 
also  in  resisting." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ryan,  min.  to  Mexico,  Nov.  27,  1889, 
For.  liel.  1889,  014. 

This  instruction  relatM  to  the  case  of  the  American  schooner  Rohrrt 
Ruff,  on  whose  master  the  Mexican  authoritiert  were  said  to  have 
attempted  to  serve  process  when  the  vessel  was  9  miles  from  land, 
for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  on  a  previous 
voyage.  It  was  afterwards  stated  that  the  vessel,  when  the  process 
was  served,  was  less  than  3  miles  from  the  coast.  (For.  Kel.  1890, 
Gl>0-G23,  629-631.) 
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The  allegation  in  an  indictment  that  the  offence  was  committed 
"  on  the  high  seas  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  and 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
State  of  the  said  United  States  of  America,  in  and  on  board  of  a 
certain  American  vessel,  the  same  being  then  and  there  a  schooner 
called  and  named  'Olive  Pecker,'  then  and  there  belonging  to  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  of  America  whose  name 
or  names  is  or  are  to  the  grand  jurors  aforesaid  unknown,"  was  held 
to  constitute  a  sufficient  allegation  as  to  the  locality  of  the  offence. 

Andersen  v.  United  States,  170  U.  S.  481,  490-493.  See,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  Mr.  Crldler,  Third  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Messrs.  Peabody  &  Co.,  Oct  16,  1897,  221  MS.  Doni.  I^eL  514;  Mr. 
Adee,  2nd  Assist.  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Attorney-General,  Oct.  27, 
1S97,  222  MS.  Doni.  Let  43. 

That  crimes  committed  on  board  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, 
see  United  States  r.  Shari),  1  Peters  C.  C.  118,  121 ;  Gushing,  At- 
Gen.,  Sept  6,  185(5,  8  Op.  73. 

The  master  of  a  British  ship  was  held  liable  to  conviction  for  false  im- 
prisonment for  transporting  from  Chile  to  England  certain  persons 
whom  the  Chilean  Government  had  banished  and  had  employed  him 
to  take  to  England.  (Reg.  v.  Lesley  (1800),  Bell's  C.  C.  220,  8  Cox 
C.  C,  269.) 

"  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  recently  received  from 
A.  C.  Litchfield,  esq.,  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Calcutta, 
in  relation  to  the  case  of  one  John  Anderson,  an  ordinary  seaman  on 
board  the  American  bark  C.  O.  Whitmore,  who,  it  appears,  stabbed 
and  killed  the  first  officer  of  the  ship  on  the  31st  of  January  last, 
while  that  vessel  was  on  her  wav  from  New  York  to  Calcutta,  sixteen 
days  from  her  port  of  departure,  and  on  the  high  seas  in  latitude  25° 
WW  N.  and  longitude  35°  50'  W. 

'*  You  will  perceive  that  the  consul-general  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
local  police  authorities  in  securing  the  safe  custody  of  the  accused, 
who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  United  States,  until  he  could  complete  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  sending  him  to  this  country  for  trial, 
against  whose  municipal  laws  only  he  was  accused  of  having 
offended,  and  that  while  thus  in  the  temporary  custody  of  the  local 
police,  the  colonial  authorities  took  judicial  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
claiming,  under  the  advice  of  the  advocate-general  of  the  colony,  that, 
under  a  colonial  statute,  which  confers  upon  the  courts  of  the  colony 
jurisdiction  of  crimes  committed  by  a  British  subject  on  the  high 
seas,  even  though  such  crimes  be  committed  on  the  ship  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  that  inasnnich  as  the  accused,  although  appearing  on 
the  ship's  articles  under  the  name  of  John   Anderson,  subject  of 
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Sweden,  had  declared  that  his  real  name  was  Alfred  Hussey,  and  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Liverpool  and  therefore  a  British  subject,  the  case 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts. 

"  The  matter  is  now  believed  to  have  reached  that  point  in  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  where  effective  measiires  for  asserting  the  jurisdic- 
tional rights  of  the  United  States  would  be  unavailable  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  And  whilst  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  accused  will 
receive  as  fair  a  trial  in  the  high  court  of  Calcutta,  where  it  is  under- 
stood he  is  to  be  tried,  as  he  would  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  tribunal  he  would  be  arraigned  were  he  sent  here  for 
trial,  I  deem  it  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  instruct  you  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that  this  case  cannot  be  admitted  by  this 
Government  as  a  precedent  for  any  similar  cases  that  may  arise  in 
the  future.  No  principle  of  public  law  is  better  understood  nor  more 
universally  recognized  than  that  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and 
that  as  to  common  crimes  committed  on  such  vessels  while  on  the  high 
seas,  the  competent  tribunals  of  the  vessel's  nation  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  questions  of  trial  and  punishment  of  any  person 
thus  accused  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  against  its  municipal  laws ; 
the  nationality  of  the  accused  can  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  than  it  would  had  he  committed  the  same  crime 
within  the  geographical  territorial  limits  of  the  nation  against  whose 
municipal  laws  he  offends.  The  merchant  ship,  while  on  the  high 
seas,  is,  as  the  ship  of  war  is  everywhere,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs. 

"  I  pass  over  the  apparent  breach  of  comity  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  colonial  officials  as  being  rather  the  result  of  inadvertence  and 
possible  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  government  law  officer  of 
the  colony,  than  any  design  to  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  this  or  cases  of  a  similar  nature." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  min.  to  England,  No.  328,  July  11, 
1879,  For.  Rel.  1879,  435.  See  also  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Welsh,  min.  to  England,  July  20,  1879,  id.  440. 

The  foregoing  argument,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  nation 
may  not  punish  its  citizen  for  an  offence  committed  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  another  nation,  seems  to  have  involved  an 
oversiglit,  since  it  is  elementary  that  all  nations  assert  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  exercise  the  right  to  punish  their  citizens  for 
acts  done  abroad;  and  while  the  enforcement  of  this  right  "may 
give  rise  to  Inconvenience  and  injustice  In  many  cases,  It  Is  a  matter 
In  which  no  other  nation  has  the  right  to  interfere."  (Mr.  Bayard, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Connery,  charge*  at  Mexico,  Nov.  1,  1887,  754, 
For.  Rel.  1887,  754.     See  also  For.  Kel.  1887.  770,  779.) 

See  also  Attorney-General  v.  Kwok-a-Slng,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  179. 
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"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  had  under  consideration,  in 
communication  with  the  government  of  India,  the  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Welsh  to  my  predecessor  on  the  29th  of  July,  on  the  subject 
of  the  trial  at  Calcutta,  in  January,  1879,  of  one  John  Anderson,  a 
British  subject,  on  the  articles  of  the  American  bark  C.  O.  Whitmare^ 
who  was  charged  with  having  killed  the  first  officer  of  that  vessel 
while  on  the  high  seas.  In  that  letter,  Mr.  Welsh  stated  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States,  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  in  that  case  by  the  high  court  at  Calcutta  was  a  breach 
of  comity.  He  urged  that '  as  regards  common  crimes  committed  on 
board  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  the  competent  tribunals  of 
the  vessel's  nation  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  trial 
and  punishment  of  any  person  thus  accused  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime  against  its  municipal  law.' 

"As  regards  the  general  proposition  above  laid  down,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a  statute  conferring  juris- 
diction on  the  court  of  the  countrv  of  the  offender  in  the  case  of 
offenses  committed  by  its  own  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a 
foreign  vessel,  or  in  places  within  foreign  jurisdiction,  would  violate 
any  principle  of  international  law  or  comity. 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  conferring  of  such  jurisdiction  would  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  and  be  quite  consistent  with  those  principles. 

"  Such  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  does  not  involve  a  denial  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  the  offense  was 
committed;  it  involves  no  more  than  an  assertion  of  a  right  of  con- 
current jurisdiction,  and  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  in  this  country,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  lay  down 
that  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  a  state  extend  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  offenses  against  its  municipal  laws  by  its  subjects 
wheresoever  committed. 

"  But  as  regards  the  particular  case  of  John  Anderson,  it  appears 
from  a  report  furnished  by  the  government  of  India  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  law  officers,  the  high  court  at  Calcutta  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  accused  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  act  23  and  24  Vic- 
toria, cap.  88,  which  extends  to  Her  Majesty's  territories  in  India  the 
provisions  of  the  act  12  and  13  Victoria,  cap.  96,  '  to  provide  for  the 
prosecution  and  trial  in  Her  Majesty's  colonies  of  offenses  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.' 

"  The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  not  raised  at  the  trial,  and  no 
decision  was  therefore  pronounced  upon  »t,  but  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  advised  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  this  country 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  does  not  extend  to  offenses  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  in  other  than  British  ships. 

"  It  follows  therefore  from  their  view  of  the  law  that  the  high  court 
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at  Calcutta  had  not  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case  and  that  the  trial  was 
a  nullity. 

"  It  further  appears  from  the  report  of  the  government  of  India 
that,  after  the  trial,  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  applied 
for  the  extradition  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  informed  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  were  unable  to  order  the  surrender  of  a  person  on  a 
charge  in  respect  of  which  he  had  been  already  tried  and  convicted 
by  a  competent  British  court. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  express  to  your  Govern- 
ment the  regret  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  action  of  the 
authorities  at  Calcutta,  in  the  case  of  John  Anderson,  should  have 
been  governed  by  a  view  of  the  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  can  not  be  supported,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
convey  to  them  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Evarts  has  justly  attributed 
this  incident  to  a  misconception  and  not  to  any  design  to  question  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  this  or  any  similar  case.'' 

Earl  Granville,  See.  for  For.  Aff.,  to  Mr.  liOwell,  min.  to  England,  June 
8,  1880,  For.  Rel.  1880,  481. 

The  Government  of  Chili  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a  merchant  vessel 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  so  as  to  enable  it  to  proceed 
against  that  vessel  or  its  officers,  when  in  a  Chilian  port,  for  cruelty 
on  the  high  seas  to  a  Chilian  subject  on  board  that  vessel. 

Mr.  FrelinghuyBen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ix)gan,  Oct.  15,  1883,  MS.  Inst 
Chile,  XVII.  113. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  no  jurisdiction  to  redress 
any  supposed  torts  committed  on  the  high  seas  upon  the  property  of 
its  citizens  by  a  cruiser  regularly  commissioned  by  a  foreign  and 
friendly  power,  except  where  such  cruiser  has  been  fitted  out  in  viola- 
tion of  its  neutrality.  The  courts  of  the  captors  are  open  for  redress, 
and  an  injured  neutral  may  there  obtain  indemnity  for  a  wanton  or 
illicit  capture.  Nor  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  court  enlarged 
by  the  fact  that  the  corpus  no  longer  continues  under  the  control  of 
the  capturing  power.     The  Estrella,  4  Wheat.,  298. 

2.  Ilalleck's  Int.  Law,  3rd  ed.,  by  Baker,  II.  173-174. 

"  Since  our  last  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  con- 
siderably changed.     Our  coasts  have  l)een  infested 
**^'  and  our  harbors  watched  by  private  armed  vessels, 

some  of  them  without  commissions,  some  with  illegal  commissions, 
others  with  those  of  legal  form,  but  committing  piratical  acts  beyond 
the  authority  of  their  commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the  very 
entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  ves- 
sels of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also.     They 
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have  carried  them  off  under  pretense  of  legal  adjudication,  but  not 
daring  to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk 
them  by  the  way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evidence  could  arise 
against  them ;  maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in 
open  sea  or  on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.  These  enor- 
mities appearing  to  be  unreached  by  anj^  control  of  their  sovereigns, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  to 
arrest  all  vessels  of  these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast 
within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in 
for  trial  as  pirates." 

President  Jefferson,  annual  message,  1805. 

Murder  or  robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas  may  be  cognizable 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  th<>Hgh  committed  on, board  of  a 
vessel  not  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  she  had  no 
national,  character,  but  w^as  held  and  possessed  by  pirates  or  persons 
not  lawfully  sailing  under  the  flag  of  any  foreign  nation. 

United  States  v.  Holmes,  5  Wheaton,  412. 

This  rule  is  peculiar  to  the  offence  of  piracy  by  law  of  nations,  which  is 
justiciable  in  the  courts  of  any  country. 

"  It  is  natural  to  consider  the  vessels  of  a  nation  as  parts  of  its  ter- 
ritory, thouffh  at  sea,  as  the  state  retains  its  iurisdic- 
oreign    ^.^^   ^^^^   them;   and,   according  to  the   commonly 

received  custom,  this  jurisdiction  is  preserved  over 
the  vessels  even  in  parts  of  the  sea  subject  to  a  foreign  dominion. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  clearlj'  laid  down  by 
writers  of  received  authority,  and  entirely  conformable,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, with  the  practice  of  modern  nations.  If  a  murder  \^  com- 
mitted on  board  of  an  American  vessel  by  one  of  the  crew  upon 
another  or  upon  a  passenger,  or  by  a  passenger  on  one  of  the  crew 
or  another  passenger,  while  such  vessel  is  lying  in  a  port  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  offence  is  cogniza- 
ble and  punishable  by  the  proper  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  offence  had  been  committed  on  board  the  ves- 
sel on  the  high  seas.  The  law  of  England  is  supposed  to  l>e  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  a  vessel 
belonging  to  it,  while  lying  in  the  port  of  another,  is  not  necessarih^ 
wholly  exclusive.  We  do  not  so  consider  or  so  assert  it.  For  anv 
unlawful  acts  done  by  her  while  thus  lying  in  port,  and  for  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  while  there,  by  her  masters  or  owners,  she  and  they 
must,  doubtless,  be  answerable  to  the  laws  of  the  place.  Nor,  if  her 
master  or  crew,  while  on  board  in  such  port,  break  the  peace  of  the 
community  by  the  commission  of  crimes,  can  exemption  be  claimed 
for  them.     But,  nevertheless,  the  law  of  nations,  as  I  have  stated  it. 
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and  the  statutes  of  governments  founded  on  that  law,  as  I  have 
referred  to  them,  show  that  enlightened  nations,  in  modern  times,  do 
clearly  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  a  nation  accompany  her 
ships  not  only  over  the  high  seas,  but  into  ports  and  harbors,  or 
wheresoever  else  they  may  be  water-borne,  for  the  general  purpose 
of  governing  and  regulating  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of 
those  on  board  thereof,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  this 
jurisdiction,  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  the  territory  of  the 
nation  herself.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Asbburton,  British  min.,  Aug.  1,  1842, 
Webster*8  Worljs,  VL  30G-307,  cited  in  United  States  v.  Rodgers 
(18J)3),  150  U.  S.  249,  264. 

In  1868  James  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was 
indicted  for  murder  committed  on  board  a  British  vessel.  The  ves- 
sel, when  the  offense  was  committed,  was  45  miles  up  the  river 
Garonne,  in  France,  in  the  body  of  the  country,  though  within  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  in  the  central 
criminal  court  of  London  of  manslaughter.  The  vessel,  though  fly- 
ing the  British  flag,  belonged  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  was 
contended  that  as  the  offence  was  committed  in  France  and  the  vessel 
was  a  colonial  vessel  and  the  prisoner  an  American  citizen  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  him.  It  was  held  that  he  was  properly 
convicted. 

Reg.  r.  Anderson  (1868),  11  Cox  C.  C.  198.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
judges  that  the  French  courts  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  which 
they  might  have  exercised  had  they  claimed  it. 

By  section  5346,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "  every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  arm  of 
the  sea,  or  in  any  river,  haven,  creek,  basin,  or  bay,  within  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State,  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  United  States,  or  any  citizen  thereof,  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  with  intent  to  perpetrate  any  felony,  commits  an  a.ssault 
on  another  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  thousand 
dollars  and  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  three  years." 
Under  this  section  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  a  person  for  an  assault,  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  committed 
on  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  when  such 
vessel  is  in  the  Detroit  River,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
State,  and  wnthin  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

United  States  v.  Rodgers  (180.3),  150  T'.  S.  240,  252,  200.  An  indictment 
for  murder  which  charges  that  the  offence  was  committed  on  an 
American  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
and  within   the  ndniin'lty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
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States,  sutticiently  avers  the  locality  of  the  oflPeiK*.     (St  Clair  v. 
United  States  (1894),  154  U.  S.  134.) 
In   irnited   States   r.    Ho<lgers,   supra,   the  court  disapproved   People   r. 
Tyler,  7  Mich.  ir,1.     See  T'nited  States  r.  Wlltber^er,  5  Wheat  76; 
Thomas  /*.  Lane,  2  Sunin.  1  ;  United  States  r.  Coombs,  12  I'et.  72. 

A  defendant  was  indicted  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia  for  murder.  It  appeared  that  he  was  iiiiite  of  tke 
American  brig  Rof^r;  that  ^hile  the  brig  lay  at  Cape  Francois  he 
dealt  the  master  a  blow  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  that  the  master, 
being  taken  on  shore,  died  there  the  next  day.  It  was  contended 
that  in  order  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  under  the  eighth  section 
i)f  the  crimes  act  both  the  death  and  the  blow  must  occur  on  the  high 
seas. 

Peters,  J.,  said  that  lx)th  the  stroke  and  the  consequent  death  must 
liappen  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  took  the  same  view. 

TTnlted  States  r.  Mc-iilU  (180<)),  4  Dallas.  420. 

Where  a  gun  was  fired  from  an  American  ship  lying  in  a  harbor  of 
one  of  the  Society  Islands,  killing  a  person  on  board  a  schooner  be- 
longing to  the  natives  in  the  harbor,  it  was  held  by  Judge  Story  that 
the  act  was,'  in  contemplation  of  law,  committed  on  board  the  foreign 
schooner  where  the  shot  took  effect,  and  that  jurisdiction  of  the  offense 
l)elonged  to  the  foreign  government  and  not  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Where  a  prisoner  under  such  circumstances  was 
sent  home  for  trial,  it  was  held  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction, 

Uniteil  States  r.  Davis,  2  Sumner,  482. 

An  action  for  damages  was  brought  for  the  negligent  killing  of  a 

person  on  a  vessel  hailing  from  and  ix*gistered  in  a 
m     *  11  MOJi    p^^pj  ^£  ^l^g  State  of  New  York  and  owned  by  citi- 
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zeiis  thereof.  The  action  was  brought  in  a  court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it  it  was  necessary 
lo  show  that  the  statute  of  the  State,  by  which  such  a  right  of  action 
was  given,  was  operative  on  board  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  It  was 
admitted  that,  if  the  question  had  arisen  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  principle  that  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is  con- 
structively a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs 
would  l)e  applicable;  but  it  was  denied  that  the  State  of  New  York 
could  be  regarded  as  a  sovereignty  whose  laws  followed  her  till  she 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  government.  The  court 
said  that,  in  respect  of  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  the  ix)wer 
to  provide  for  their  punishment  had  been  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government,  so  that  State  laws  could  not  be  applicable  to  them;  but. 
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on  the  strength  of  Crapo  r.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610,  the  court  held  that 
"  civil  rights  of  action  for  nxattei's  occurring  at  sea  on  board  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  nxust  depend  upon 
the  laws  of  that  State,  unless  they  arise  out  of  some  matter  over 
v^hich  jurisdiction  has  been  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  over  which  the  State  has  transferred  its 
rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States;  and  that  to  this  extent 
the  vessel  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  while 
in  respect  to  her  relations  with  foreign  governments,  crimes  com- 
mitted on  board  of  her,  and  all  other  matters  over  which  jurisdiction 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  she  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  thereof. 
.  .  .  The  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  in 
the  matter  of  personal  torts  committed  at  sea  .  .  .  are  concurrent, 
though  remedies  by  proceedings  in  rem  can  be  administered 
only  by  the  courts  of  admiralty  of  the  United  States.  The  field  of 
legislation  in  respect  to  cases  like  the  present  one  has  not  been  occu- 
pied by  the  General  Government  and  is  therefore  open  to  the  States." 

McDonald  v.  MaHory  (1879),  77  N.  Y.  540.  See  1  Beale's  Cases  on  the 
Conflict  of  Laws,  51. 

In  the  case  of  Kelly  v.  Crapo,  16  Wall.  610,  reversing  Kelly  v,  Crapo,  45 
N.  .Y.  86,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  owning  a  ship  which  was  reg- 
istered in  Massachusetts,  but  which  was  at  the  time  on  the  high 
seas,  was  adjudged  insolvent  in  that  State  and  all  his  property  was 
judicially  transferred  to  an  assignee  in  insolvency.  It  was  held 
that  the  ship  therefore  could  not  be  attached  in  New  York  In  a  suit 
subsequently  brought  against  the  insolvent  by  a  New  York  creditor. 
See  Dicey  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Moore's  American  Notes,  357. 

By  sec.  5576,  R.  S.,  "  all  acts  done,  and  offenses  or  crimes  com- 
mitted,"   on    a    guano    island    appertaining    to    the 

ano  lUn  i.  United  States,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto, 
are  "  deemed  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  merchant-ship 
or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  are  punishable  *'  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  ships  or 
vessels  and  offences  on  the  high  seas."  The  offense  may  be  tried, 
under  sec.  730,  R.  S.,  in  the  "  district  where  the  offender  is  found,  or 
into  which  he  is  first  brought." 

Jones  r.  T'nited  States,  137  U.  S.  202,  11  S.  C^t.  80;  Smith  r.  United 
States,  137  U.  S.  224,  11  S.  Ct  88;  Key  v.  United  States,  ibid. 
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